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CONTINUATION OF HISTORICAL GREECE. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
FROM IONIC REVOLT TO BATTLE OF MARATHON, 


In the preceding chapter I indicated the point of confluence 
between the European and Asiatic streams of Grecian history— 
the commencement of a decided Persian intention to conquer 
Attica ; manifested first in the form of a threat by Artaphernés 
the satrap, when he enjoined the Athenians to take back Hippias 
as the only condition of safety, and afterwards converted into a 
passion in the bosom of Darius in consequence of the burning of 
Sardis. From this time forward, therefore, the affairs of Greece 
and Persia come to be in direct relation one with the other, and 
capable of being embodied, much more than before, into one con- 
tinuous narrative. 

The reconquest of Ionia being thoroughly completed, Arta- 
phernés proceeded to organise the future government of 5.4. 
it, with a degree of prudence and forethought not often ings of 
visible in Persian proceedings, Convoking deputies Artapber, 
from all the different cities, he compelled them to nésafter 
enter into a permanent convention for the amicable quest of 
settlement of disputes, so as to prevent all employment *™* 
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of force by any one against the others. Moreover he caused the 
territory of each city to be measured by parasangs (each parasang 
was equal to thirty stadia, or about three miles and a half), and 
arranged the assessments of tribute according to this measurement ; 
without any material departure, however, from the sums which 
had been paid before the revolt.1 Unfortunately, Herodotus is 
unusually brief in his allusion to this proceeding, which it would 
have been highly interesting to be able to comprehend perfectly. 
We may however assume it as certain that both the population 
and the territory of many among the Ionic cities, if not of all, 
were materially altered in consequence of the preceding revolt, 
and still more in consequence of the cruelties with which the 
suppression of the revolt had been accompanied. In regard to 
Milétus, Herodotus tells us that the Persians retained for them- 
selves the city with its circumjacent plain, but gave the mountain- 
portion of the Milesian territory to the Karians of Pédasa.? Such 
a proceeding would naturally call for fresh measurement and 
assessment of tribute ; and there may have been similar transfers 
of land elsewhere. I have already observed that the statements 
which we find in Herodotus, of utter depopulation and destruction 
falling upon the cities, cannot be credited in their full exter t ; 
for these cities are all peopled, and all Hellenic, afterwards. Yet 
there can be no doubt that they are partially true, and that the 
miseries of those days, as stated in the work of Hekateous as well 
as by contemporary informants with whom Herodotus had pro- 
bably conversed, must have been extreme. New inhabitants 
would probably be admitted in many of them, to supply the loss 
sustained ; and such infusion of fresh blood would strengthen the 
necessity for the organization introduced by Artaphernés, in 
order to determine clearly the obligations due from the cities both 
to the Persian government and towards each other. Herodotus 
considers that the arrangement was extremely beneficial to the 
Tonians, and so it must unquestionably have appeared, coming as 
it did immediately after so much previous suffering. He farther 
adds that the tribute then fixed remained unaltered until his own 
day—a statement requiring some comment, which I reserve until 
the time arrives for describing the condition of the Asiatic Greeks 
after the repulse of Xerxés from Greece Proper. 


1 Herodot, vi. 42. 2 Herodot, vi. 20, 
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Meanwhile the intentions of Darius for the conquest of Greece 
were now effectively manifested. Mardonius, invested with the 
supreme command, at the head of a large force, was : 
sent down in the ensuing spring for the purpose. posers’ 
Having reached Kilikia in the course of the march, he 2” ®™™Y, 
himself got on ship-board and went by sea to Ionia, —he puts 
while his army marched across Asia Minor to the despots in 
Hellespont. His proceeding in Ionia surprises us, the Greek 
and seems to have appeared surprising as well to Hero- 
dotus himself as to his readers. Mardonius deposed the despots 
throughout the various Greek cities ;1 leaving the people of each 
to govern themselves, subject to Persian dominion and tribute. 
This was a complete reversal of the former policy of Persia, and 
must be ascribed to a new conviction, doubtless wise and well- 
founded, which had recently grown up among the Persian leaders, 
that on the whole their unpopularity was aggravated more than 
their strength was increased, by employing these despots as 
instruments. The phenomena of the late Ionic revolt were well 
calculated to teach such a lesson ; but we shall not often find the 
Persians profiting by experience throughout the course of this 
history. 

Mardonius did not remain long in Ionia, but passed on with 
his fleet to the Hellespont, where the land force had ye marches 
already arrived. He transported it across into Europe, into Thrace 
and began his march through Thrace ; all of which donia— 
had already been reduced by Megabazus, and does ie ered 
not seem to have participated in the Ionic revolt, by terrible 
The island of Thasus surrendered to the fleet without Mount 
resistance, and the land force was conveyed across the he returns 
Strymén to the Greek city of Akanthus, on the into Asia. 
western coast of the Strymonic Gulf. From hence Mardonius 


1 Herodot. vi. 48. In recounting év@atra péyrorov Sapa épéw rotor mn 
this deposition of the despots by amodexouévoror ‘EAAjvewv, Depoéwy rotor 
Mardonius, Herodotus reasons from it émra "Ordvea yvapnv amodéfacba, as 
as an analogy for the purpose of vindi- xpeov ein SnuoxparéerOar Tlépoas* Tovs 
cating the correctness of another of yap rupavvous tav "lévev Katamavcas 
his statements, which (he perae us) mavras 6 Mapdéri0os, Syuoxparias katiora 
many persons disputed; namely, thedis- és rasméAcas. Such es as this let 
poner fs which he reports to have taken usinto the controversies of the time and 
place among the seven ey oR prove that Herodotus found many ob- 
after the death of the _— merdis, jectors to his story about the discussion 
whether they should establish a mon- on theories of government among the 
archy, an 0! chy, or a Gemocracy— seven Persian conspirators (iii, 80—82), 
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marched into Macedonia, and subdued a considerable portion of 
its inhabitants—perhaps some of those not comprised in the 
dominion of Amyntas, since that prince had before submitted to 
Megabazus. Meanwhile he sent his fleet to double the promontory 
of Mount Athos, and to join the land force again at the Gulf of 
Therma, with a view of conquering as much of Greece as he 
could, and even of prosecuting the march as far as Athens and 
Eretria ;1 so that the expedition afterwards accomplished by 
Xerxés would have been tried at least by Mardonius, twelve or 
thirteen years earlier, had not a terrible storm completely 
disabled the fleet. The sea near Athos was then, and is now, full 
of peril to navigators. One of the hurricanes so frequent in its 
neighbourhood overtook the Persian fleet, destroyed three 
hundred ships, and drowned or cast ashore not less than twenty 
thousand men. Of those who reached the shore, many died of 
cold, or were devoured by the wild beasts on that inhospitable 
tongue of land. This disaster checked altogether the farther 
progress of Mardonius, who also sustained considerable loss with 
his land army, and was himself wounded in a night attack made 
upon him by the tribe of Thracians called Brygi. Though 
strong enough to repel and avenge this attack, and to subdue the 
Brygi, he was yet in no condition to advance farther. Both the 
land force and the fleet were conveyed back to the Hellespont, 
and from thence across to Asia, with so much shame of failure, 
that Mardonius was never again employed by Darius; though 
we cannot make out that the fault was imputable to him2 We 
shall hear of him again under Xerxés. 

The ill-success of Mardonius seems to have inspired the 
Island of Thasians, so recently subdued, with the idea of revolt- 
seem ing. At least their conduct provoked the suspicion 
sends al of Darius; for they made active preparations for 
—forced to defence, both by building war-ships and by strengthen- 
submit. ing their fortifications. The Thasians were at this 
time in great opulence, chiefly from gold and silver mines, both 
in their island and in their mainland territory opposite. The 
mines at Skapté Hyléin Thrace yielded to them an annual income 


1 Herodot. vi. 48, 44. éropevovro 58 Heunt & geo and the comets ret 


“% he hal kat ’A@jvas. .. Mardoni — 
44-94. Chardn of a ed. Didot, A 
feiss bad sicdicad the beer ease p. 894, 2 . _— 
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of eighty talents ; their total surplus revenue—after defraying 
all the expenses of government so that the inhabitants were 
entirely untaxed—was two hundred talents (£46,000, if Attic 
talents ; more, if either Euboic or Aiginzan). With such large 
means, they were enabled soon to make preparations which 
excited notice among their neighbours; many of whom were 
doubtless jealous of their prosperity, and perhaps inclined to 
dispute with them possession of the profitable mines of Skapté 
Hylé. Asin other cases, so in this: the jealousies among subject 
neighbours often procured revelations to the superior power. 
The proceedings of the Thasians were made known, and they 
were forced to raze their fortifications as well as to surrender all 
their ships to the Persians at Abdéra.} 

Though dissatisfied with Mardonius, Darius was only the more 
eagerly bent on his project of conquering Greece. we 
Hippias was at his side to keep alive his wrath tions of 
against the Athenians? Orders were despatched to Parus for 
the maritime cities of his empire to equip both ships Greece— 
of war and horse-transports for a renewed attempt. heralds 
His intentions were probably known in Greece itself round the 
by this time, from the recent march of his army to towns to 
Macedonia. Nevertheless he now thought it advisable pi and 
to send heralds round to most of the Grecian cities, in reer 
order to require from each the formal token of them 
submission—earth and water; and thus to ascertain 
what extent of resistance his projected expedition was likely to 
experience. The answers received were to a high degree favour- 
able. Many of the continental Greeks sent their submission, as 
well as all those islanders to whom application was made. 
Among the former we are probably to reckon the Thebans and 
Thessalians, though Herodotus does not particularize them. 
Among the latter Naxos, Eubcea, and some of the smaller islands 
are not included ; but Aigina, at that time the first maritime 
power of Greece, is expressly included.® 

Nothing marks so clearly the imminent peril in which the 
liberties of Greece were now placed, and the terror inspired by 


1 Herodot. vi. 46—48. Seeasimilar iii. 2). 


ease of disclosure arising from acts 2 Herodot. vi. 94. 
between Tenedos and Lesbos (Thucy 3 Herodot. vi. 48, 49, viii. 46, 
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the Persians after their reconquest of Ionia, as this abasement 
Reina on the part of the Zginetans, whose commerce with the 
amo’ Asiatic islands and continent doubtless impressed them 
those towns strongly with the melancholy consequences of unsuc- 
mitted— cessful resistance to the Great King. But on the 
state and = ° ° 

relations of present occasion their conduct was dictated as much 
this island. 1) antipathy to Athens as by fear, so that Greece was 
thus threatened with the intrusion of the Persian arm as ally 
and arbiter in her internal contests—a contingency which, if it 
had occurred now in the dispute between Aigina and Athens, 
would have led to the certain enslavement of Greece, though 
when it did occur nearly a century afterwards, towards the close 
of the Peloponnesian war and in consequence of the prolonged 
struggle between Lacedeemén and Athens, Greece had become 
strong enough in her own force to endure it without the loss of 
substantial independence. 

The war between Thébes and Aigina on one side, and Athens 
on the other—begun several years before, and growing out of the 
connexion between Athens and Platzea—had never yet been 
terminated. The Atginetans had taken part in that war from 
gratuitous feeling, either of friendship for Thébes or of enmity 
to Athens, without any direct ground of quarrel, and they had 
begun the war even without the formality of notice. Though a 
period apparently not less than fourteen years (from about 506— 
492 B.c.) had elapsed, the state of hostility still continued ; and 
we may readily conceive that Hippias, the great instigator of 
Persian attack upon Greece, would not fail to enforce upon all 
the enemies of Athens the prudence of seconding, or at least of not 
opposing, the efforts of the Persian to reinstate him in that city. 
It was partly under this feeling, combined with genuine alarm, 
that both Thébes and Agina manifested submissive dispositions 
towards the heralds of Darius. 

Among these heralds, some had gone botn to Athens and to 
Sparta, for the same purpose of demanding earth and water. 


1 Herodot. v. 81—89. See above, all such stories to be raked up, and 
chapter xxxi. The legendary story some probably to be invented. It is 


there given as the provocation of }; 
titan to thé wee ta évidently not to like the old alleged quarrel between 
be treated as a real and historical the Athenians and the Pelasgi of 


cause of war: a state of quarrel causes Lémnos (vi. 137—140). 
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The reception given to them at both places was angry in the 
extreme. The Athenians cast the herald into the pit 


called the Barathrum,! into which they sometimes Froese 

precipitated public criminals: the Spartans threw 3t¢putto 

the herald who came to them into a well, desiring at Athens 
and Sparta. 


the unfortunate messenger to take earth and water 
from thence to the king. The inviolability of Heralds was so 
ancient and undisputed in Greece, from the Homeric times 
downward, that nothing short of the fiercest excitement could 
have instigated any Grecian community to such an outrage. But 
to the Lacedzemonians, now accustomed to regard themselves as 
the first of all Grecian states, and to be addressed always in the 
character of superiors, the demand appeared so gross an insult 
as to banish from their minds for the time all recollection of 
established obligations. They came subsequently, however, to 
repent of the act as highly criminal, and to look upon it as the 
cause of misfortunes which overtook them thirty or forty years 
afterwards. How they tried at that time to expiate it, I shall 
hereafter recount.? 

But if, on the one hand, the wounded dignity of the Spartans 
hurried them into the commission of this wrong, it was on the 
other hand of signal use to the general liberties of Greece, by 
rousing them out of their apathy as to the coming invader, 


1It is to this treatment of the 
herald that the story in Plutarch’s 


Life of Themistoklés must allude, if in 


that story indeed be true; for the 
Persian king was not likely to send a 
second herald, after such treatment of 
the first. An interpreter accompanied 
the herald, speaking Greek as well as 
his own nativelanguage. Themistoklés 
proposed and carried a vote that he 
should be put to death for having 
eemored he Greek language as 
medium for barbaric dictation. (Plu- 
tarch, Themist. c. 6.) We should be 
glad to know from whom Plutarch 
copied this story. 

_ Pausanias states that it was Mil- 
tiadés who oe the putting to 
death of the heralds at Athens (iii. 12 
6); and that the divine judgment fe! 
upon family in consequence of it. 

m whom Pausanias copied this 
statement I do not know: certainly 
not from Herodotus, who does not 


mention Miltiadés in the case, and 
expressly says that he does not know 
what manner the divine judgment 
overtook the Athenians for the crime 
—‘‘ except (says he) that their city and 
country was afterwards laid waste by 
Xerxés ; but I do not think that this 
haprened on account of the outrage on 
the herald” (Herodot. vii. 133). 

The belief that there must have 
been a divine judgment of some sort 
or other, presented a strong stimulus 
to invent or twist some historical fact 
to correspond with it. Herodotus has 
sufficient regard for truth to resist this 
stimulus and to confess his ignorance ; 
a circumstance which goes, along with 
others, to oes our confidence in 
his general authority. His silence 
weakens the credibility, but does not 
refute the allegation, of Pau with 
were to Miltiadés—which is certainly 
no pa age | improbable 

2 Herodot. yii. 133, 
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and placing them with regard to him in the same state of 
inexpiable hostility as Athens and Eretria. We see 


Effects of 

this act in at once the bonds drawn closer between Athens and 

Brose tbo Sparta. The Athenians, for the first time, prefer a 

astateof  ¢omplaint at Sparta against the Aiginetans for having 

hostility ‘ ‘ 3 

against given earth and water to Darius—accusing them of 
ersla. 


having done this with views of enmity to Athens, 
and in order to invade Attica conjointly with the Persian. 
The This they represented ‘as treason to Hellas,” calling 
Athenians upon Sparta, as head of Greece, to interfere. In con- 
appemiim sequence of their appeal, Kleomenés king of Sparta 
consequence went over to Agina, to take measures against the 


pdr at of authors of the late proceeding, “for the general 
Aigina, benefit of Hellas”.? 


The proceeding now before us is of very great importance in 
the progress of Grecian history. It is the first direct 
and positive historical manifestation of Hellas as an 
aggregate body, with Sparta as its chief, and obliga- 
tions of a certain sort on the part of its members, the 
neglect or violation of which constitutes a species of 
treason. I have already pointed out several earlier 
incidents showing how the Greek political mind, beginning from 
entire severance of states, became gradually prepared for this 
idea of a permanent league with mutual obligations and power 
of enforcement vested in a permanent chief—an idea never fully 
carried into practice, but now distinctly manifest and partially 
operative. First, the great acquired power and territory of 
Sparta, her military training, her undisturbed political traditions, 
create an unconscious deference towards her such as was not felt 
towards any other state. Next, she is seen (in the proceedings 
against Athens after the expulsion of Hippias) as summoning and 
conducting to war a cluster of self-obliged Peloponnesian allies, 
with certain formalities which give to the alliance an imposing 


Interference 
of Sparta— 
her distinct 
acquisition 
and accept- 
ance of the 
leadership 
of Greece. 


1 Herodot. vi. 49. Toujoacr 5é ode 
(Aiyujjras) tadra Wéws *AOnvator ére- 
xéavo, Soxéovres eri chior éxovras Tovs 
Atyujras Sedwxévar (yiv Kat vdwp), as 
Guard Wépoy eri ohéas orparevwvra. 
Kai dopevot mpopactos émedAdBovto* 
portéovrés te és THY Srapryy, 
katnydpeov tev Aiytvyntéwpy T 


TemounKorerv, rpodsdvtTes THY “HA- 
Aaéa. Compare viii. 144, ix. 7. rv 
‘“EAAGSa Secvdv woretvmevot mpo- 
So0dvac—a new and yery important 
phrase. 

vi. 61. Tore 5& rov KAcopuévea, édvra 
év ry Aiyivy, kat kouva rH ‘EAAGSs 
ayadd tpoctepyagépevoy, &é. 
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permanence and solemnity. Thirdly, her position becomes 
recognized as first power or president of Greece, both by 
foreigners who invite alliance (Croesus) or by Greeks who seek 
help, such as the Plateans against Thébes or the Ionians against 
Persia. But Sparta has not been hitherto found willing to take 
on herself the performance of this duty of Protector-general. 
She refused the Ionians and the Samian Meandrius, as well as 
the Plateans, in spite of their entreaties founded on common 
Hellenic lineage: the expedition which she undertook against 
Polykratés of Samos was founded upon private motives for 
displeasure, even in the estimation of the Lacedemonians them- 
selves: moreover, even if all these requests had been granted, 
she might have seemed to be rather obeying a generous sympathy 
than performing a duty incumbent upon her as superior. But in 
the case now before us, of Athens against Aigina, the latter 
consideration stands distinctly prominent. Athens is not a 
member of the cluster of Spartan allies, nor does she claim the 
compassion of Sparta, as defenceless against an overpowering 
Grecian neighbour. She complains of a Pan-Hellenic obligation 
as having been contravened by the Aginetans to her detriment 
and danger, and calls upon Sparta to enforce upon the delin- 
quents respect to these obligations. For the first time in Grecian 
history such a call is made ; for the first time in Grecian history 
it is effectively answered. We may well doubt whether it would 
haye been thus answered—considering the tardy, unimpressible, 
and home-keeping character of the Spartans, with their general 
insensibility to distant dangers‘—if the adventure of the Persian 
herald had not occurred to gall their pride beyond 
enduranee—to drive them into unpardonable hostility dition of 

with the Great King—and to cast them into the same Sietan 
boat with Athens for keeping off an enemy who leadership 


threatened the common liberties of Hellas. extreme 
From this time, then, we may consider that there penny 


exists a recognized political union of Greece against at this - 
the Persian*?—or at least something as near toa 
political union as Grecian temper will permit—with Sparta as 


_ 1 Thucyd, i. 70—118. doxvor mpds 2 Herodot. vii. 145—148. Oi cuvw- 
vpas (i.e. the Spartans) medAnras kal drat “EAAjvwy émi ro Hepoy. 
anodnuntai mpds évdnuorarous. 
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its head for the present. To such a pre-eminence of Sparta, 
Grecian history had been gradually tending. But the final 
event which placed it beyond dispute, and which humbled for 
the time her ancient and only rival—Argos—is now to be 
noticed. 

It was about three or four years before the arrival of these 
p.c.49e— Persian heralds in Greece, and nearly at the time when 
495. Milétus was besieged by the Persian generals, that a 
war broke out between Sparta and Argos'—on what grounds 
Herodotus does not inform us. Kleomenés, encouraged by a 
promise of the oracle that he should take Argos, led the Lacede- 
monian troops to the banks of the Erasinus, the border river of 
the Argeian territory. But the sacrifices, without which no river 
could be crossed, were so unfavourable, that he altered his course, 
extorted some vessels from Aigina and Sikyén,? and carried his 
troops by sea to Nauplia, the seaport belonging to Argos, and to 
the territory of Tiryns. The Argeians having marched their 
forces down to resist him, the two armies joined battle 
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Victorious 

— at Sépeia near Tiryns. Kleomenés, by a piece of 
against simplicity on the part of his enemies which we find it 
ccs de difficult to credit in Herodotus, was enabled to attack 


them unprepared, and obtained a decisive victory. For the 
Argeians (the historian states) were so afraid of being over- 
reached by stratagem, in the post which their army occupied over 
against the enemy, that they listened for the commands pro- 
claimed aloud by the Lacedemonian herald, and performed with 
their own army the same order which they thus heard given. 
This came to the knowledge of Kleomenés, who communicated 
private notice to his soldiers, that when the herald proclaimed 
orders to go to dinner, they should not obey, but immediately 


1 That which marks the siege of 
Milétus, and the defeat of the Argeians 
by Kleomenés, as contemporaneous, or 
nearly so, is the common oracular 
dictum delivered in reference to both : 
in the same prophecy of the Pythia, 
one half alludes to the sufferings o: 
Milétus, the other half to those of 
Argos(Herodot. vi. 19—77). Xpewpévoroe 
yap "Apyeiorae ev AcAgotar epi cwmmpins 
THS TOALOS THS TheTEpys, ExpyaOn émixor- 
vov xpnoTHpiov* = pev és rele) Tovs A, 

tous bépov, rv S& wapevOnxny Expyce es 
Sekab tony. I consider this evidence of 


date to be better than the statement of 
Pausanias. That author places the 
enterprise against Argos immediately 
(airixa—Paus. iii. 4, 1) after the acces- 
sion of Kleomenés, who, as he was 
king when Meandrius came from 


f Samos (Herodot. iii. 148), must have 


come to the throne not later than 518 

or 517 B.c. This would be thirty-seven 

ears prior to 480 B.c.; a date much 

early for the war between Kleomenés 

and the Argeians, as we may see by 
Herodotus (vii. 149). 
2 Herodot. vi. 92. 
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stand to their arms. We are to presume that the Argeian camp 
was sufficiently near to that of the Lacedeemonians to enable them 
to hear the voice of the herald—yet not within sight from the 
nature of the ground. Accordingly, so soon as the Argeians 
heard the herald in the enemy’s camp proclaim the word to go to 
dinner,’ they went to dinner themselves. In this disorderly 
condition they were attacked and overthrown by the Spartans. 
Many of them perished in the field, while the fugitives took 
refuge in a thick grove consecrated to their eponymous hero 
Argus. Kleomenés, having enclosed them therein, yet thinking 
it safer to employ deceit rather than force, ascertained from 
deserters the names of the chief Argeians thus shut up, and then 
invited them out successively by means of a herald, pretending 
that he had received their ransom, and that they were released. 
As fast as each man came out, he was put to death; the fate of 
these unhappy sufferers being concealed from their comrades 
within the grove by the thickness of the foliage, until some one, 
climbing to the top of a tree, detected and proclaimed pestruction 
the destruction going on—after about fifty of the ees ee 
victims had perished. Unable to entice any more of Kleomenés 

the Argeians from their consecrated refuge, which they of ee oo 
still vainly hoped would protect them, Kleomenés sep ATU 
fire to the grove and burnt it tothe ground. The persons within 
it appear to have been destroyed either by fire or by sword.? 
After the conflagration had begun, he inquired for the first time 
to whom the grove belonged, and learnt that it belonged to the 
hero Argus. Not less than six thousand citizens, the flower and 
strength of Argos, perished in this disastrous battle and retreat. 
So completely was the city prostrated, that Kleomenés might 
easily have taken it, had he chosen to march thither forthwith 
and attack it with vigour. If we are to believe later historians 
whom Pausanias, Polysenus, and Plutarch have copied, he did 
march thither and attack it, but was repulsed by the valour of 
the Argeian women ; who, in the dearth of warriors occasioned 
by the recent defeat, took arms along with the slaves, headed by 


1 Herodot.vi. 78; compare Xenophon, by the herald, but transmitted through 
Rep. Laced. xii. 6. Orders for evolu- the various gradations of officers 
tions in the field, in the Lacedemonian (Thucyd. v. 66). 
military service, were not proclaimed 2 Herodot. vi. 79, 80. 
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the poetess Telesilla, and gallantly defended the walls.’ This is 
probably a mythe, generated by a desire to embody in 


a, més detail the dictum of the oracle a little before, about 
rivout “the female conquering the male”.? Without mean- 
gent ing to deny that the Argeian women might have been 


capable of achieving so patriotic a deed, if Kleomenés 
had actually marched to the attack of their city, we are com- 
pelled by the distinct statement of Herodotus to affirm that he 
never did attack it. Immediately after the burning of the sacred 
grove of Argos, he dismissed the bulk of his army to Sparta, 
retaining only one thousand choice troops, with whom he 
marched up to the Héreum, or great temple of Héré, between 
Argos and Mykénz, to offer sacrifice. The priest in attendance 
forbade him to enter, saying that no stranger was allowed to offer 
sacrifice in the temple. But Kleomenés had once already forced 
his way into the sanctuary of Athéné on the Athenian acropolis, 
in spite of the priestess and her interdict ; and he now acted still 
more brutally towards the Argeian priest, for he directed his helots 
to drag him from the altar and scourge him. Having offered 
sacrifice, Kleomenés returned with his remaining force to Sparta.* 

But the army whom he had sent home returned with a full 
persuasion that Argos might easily have been taken—that the 
king alone was to blame for having missed the opportunity. As 


He is soon as he himself returned, his enemies (perhaps his 
triedhis colleague Demaratus) brought him to trial before the 
mode of _—_ephors on a charge of having been bribed, against 
acquitted. which he defended himself as follows. He had 


1 Pausan. ii. 20, 7; Polyzen. viii. 88; the same e ition, after the dis- 
Plutarch, De Virtut. Mulier. p. 245; agreement in their march to Attica (v. 
Suidas, v. TeAéovAAa. 75, vi 


Plutarch cites the historian Sokratés 
of Argus for this story about Telesilla ; 
an historian, or perhaps composer of a 
mepiyynots “Apyous, of unknown date: 
compare Diogen. Laért. ii. 5, 47, and 
Plutarch, Question. Romaic. p. 270— 
277. According to his representation, 
Kleomenés and Demaratus jointl 
assaulted the town of Argos, an 
Demaratus, after having penetrated 
into the town and become master of 
the Pamphyliakon, was driven out 
again by the women. Now Herodotus 
informs us that Kleomenés and 
Demaratus were never employed upon 


5, Vi. 64). 
2 Herodot. vi. 77. 
*AAN’ Orav 7 OjAeva TOY apoeva ViKioTaTa 
*Efcddoy, kat Kddos év “Apyeiorow apy- 
Ta, &e. 

If this prophecy can be said to have 
any distinct meaning, it probably refers 
to Héré, as protectress of Argos, re- 
pulsing the Spartans. — 

Pausanias (ii. 20, 7) might reasonably 
doubt whether Herodotus understood 
this oracle in the same sense as he 
did : it is plain that Herodotus could 
not have so understood it. 

3 Herodot. vi. 80, 81: compare v. 72. 


ea ein 
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invaded the hostile territory on the faith of an assurance from 
the oracle that he should take Argos; but so soon as he had 
burnt down the sacred grove of the hero Argus (without knowing 
to whom it belonged), he became at once sensible that this was all 
that the god meant by taking Argos, and therefore that the divine 
promise had been fully realized. Accordingly, he did not think 
himself at liberty to commence any fresh attack, until he had 
ascertained whether the gods would approve it and would grant 
him success. It was with this view that he sacrificed in the 
Héreum. There, though his sacrifice was favourable, he 
observed that the flame kindled on the altar flashed back from 
the bosom of the statue of Héré, and not from her head. If the 
flame had flashed from her head, he would have known at once 
that the gods intended him to take the city by storm ;? but the 
flash from her bosom plainly indicated that the topmost success 
was out of his reach, and that he had already reaped all the 
glories which they intended for him. We may see that Herodotus, 
though he refrains from criticising this story, suspects it to be a 
fabrication. Not so the Spartan ephors. To them it appeared 
not less true as a story than triumphant as a defence, ensuring to 
Kleomenés an honourable acquittal.’ 

Though this Spartan king lost the opportunity of taking 
Argos, his victories already gained had inflicted upon her a 
blow such as she did not recover for a generation, putting her 
for a time out of all condition to dispute the primacy of Greece 


1 Herodot. vi. 82. ei wév yapéx THs 
Kedadis tod dyadparos eédapipe, aip- 
dev Gv kat akpPNS THY Wor’ ex ToY 
88 oréwy Adwipavros, wav ot TeroLATOaL 
écov 0 Oeds EBovAeTOo yevérOat. 

For the expression aipée.v cat’ axpys, 
compare Herodot. vi. 21 and Damm. 
Lex. Homer. v. dxpos. In this expres- 
sion as generally used, the last words 
nay’ axpyns have lost their primitive and 
special sense, and do little more than 
intensify the simple aipéecv—equivalent 
to something like ‘‘de fond en comble”: 
for Kleomenés is accused by his enemies 
—dapevoi piv Swpodoxjcavra ovK éAgey 
7 (Apres, mapéov evmeréws piv éAciv. 
But in the story recounted by Kleo- 
pears, the words xa7’ dxpys. come back 
to the mitive m , and serve 
as the foundation for his = 
inference, from t to thi Spied : 
if the light had shone from the or 


top of the statue, this would have 
intimated that the gods meant him 
to take the city “‘ from top to bottom”. 
regard this very illustrative 
story—which there seems no reason 
for mistrusting—the contrast between 
the point of view of Herodotus and 
that of the Spartan ephors deserves 
notice. Herodotus, while he affirms 
distinctly that it was the real story 
told by Kleomenés, suspects its truth, 
and utters as much of scepticism as his 
ious fear will permit him: the ephors 
nd it in complete harmony both with 
their canon of belief and with their 
religious feeling—KaAcouévns Sé ode 
tnefe, ovre ei Wevddpuevos ovTE et adnDEa 
A€éywr, Exw eatin: elmas* édeke 5° Gy 
- + « Tadra 58 Aéywv, mora Te Kai 
oixdra éddxee Sraprijryae Aéyety, Kai amé- 
dye rroAAby Tovs SuwKovras. 
Compare Pausanias, ii. 20, 8 
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with Lacedemén. I have already mentioned that both in legend 
and in earliest history Argos stands forth as the first power in 
Greece, with legendary claims to headship, and decidedly above 
Lacedemén, who gradually usurps from her, first the reality of 
superior power, next the recognition of pre-eminence, and is 
now, at the period which we have reached, taking upon herself 
both the rights and the duties of a presiding state over a body of 
Argos allies who are bound both to her and to each other. 
pa yarn Her title to this honour, however, was never admitted 
ig yr os at Argos, and it is very probable that the war just 
of Hgina described grew in some way or other out of the 
anceiential increasing presidential power which circumstances 
power. were tending to throw into her hands. Now the 
complete temporary prostration of Argos was one essential 
condition to the quiet acquisition of this power by Sparta. 
Occurring as it did two or three years before the above-recounted 
adventure of the heralds, it removed the only rival at that time 
both willing and able to compete with Sparta—a rival who 
might well have prevented any effective union under another 
chief, though she could no longer have secured any Pan-Hellenic 
ascendency for herself—a rival who would have seconded gina 
in her submission to the Persians, and would thus have lamed 
incurably the defensive force of Greece. The ships which 
Kleomenés had obtained from the Aéginetans as well as from the 
Sikyonians, against their own will, for landing his troops at 
Nauplia, brought upon both these cities the enmity of Argos, 
which the Sikyonians compromised by paying a sum of money, 
while the Aginetans refused to do so.1 The circumstances of 
the Kleomenic war had thus the effect not only of enfeebling 
Argos, but of alienating her from her natural allies and sup- 
porters, and clearing the ground for undisputed Spartan primacy. 

Returning now to the complaint preferred by Athens to the 
Spartans against the traitorous submission of Aigina to Darius, 
we find that king Kleomenés passed immediately over to that 
island for the purpose of inquiry and punishment. He was 
proceeding to seize and carry away as prisoners several of the 
leading Aginetans, when Krius and some others among them 


3 Herodot. vi. 92, 
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opposed to him a menacing resistance, telling him that he 
came without any regular warrant from Sparta and isoments 
under the influence of Athenian bribes—that in order goes to ' 
to carry authority, both the Spartan kings ought to sei the 
come together. It was not of their own accord medising 


ead 
that the Hginetans ventured to adopt so dangerous a resistance 


course. Demaratus, the colleague of Kleomenés in fim, at the 
the junior or Prokleid line of kings, had suggested to instigation 

them the step and promised to carry them through colleague 

it safely.1 Dissension between the two co-ordinate Pemaratus. 
kings was no new phenomenon at Sparta. But in the case of 
Demaratus and Kleomenés, it had broken out some years 
previously on the occasion of the march against Attica. Hence 
Demaratus, hating his colleague more than ever, entered into the 
present intrigue with the Aginetans with the deliberate purpose 
of frustrating his intervention. He succeeded, so that Kleomenés 
was compelled to return to Sparta; not without unequivocal 
menace against Krius and the other Aiginetans who had repelled 
him,? and not without a thorough determination to depose 
Demaratus. 

It appears that suspicions had always attached to the legitimacy 
of Demaratus’s birth. His reputed father Aristo, having had no 
offspring by two successive wives, at last became enamoured of 
the wife of his friend Agétus—a woman of surpassing beauty— 
and entrapped him into an agreement, whereby each solemnly 
bound himself to surrender anything belonging to him which 
the other might ask for. That which Agétus asked from Aristo 
was at once given. In return, the latter demanded to have the 
wife of Agétus, who was thunderstruck at the request and 
indignantly complained of having been cheated into a sacrifice 
of all others the most painful: nevertheless the oath was 
peremptory, and he was forced to comply. The birth of 
Demaratus took place so soon after this change of husbands, 
that when it was first made known to Aristo, as he sab upon a 
bench along with the ephors, he counted on his fingers the 
number of months since his marriage, and exclaimed with an 


1 Herodot. vi. 60. Kptos—édcye 32 2 Herodot, vi. 50—61, 94, —e 


_ sadra éé émcroAjs Tis Anuapijrov. Op. —dddvy xai dyp xpedpevos (c. 6 
Pausan. iii. 4, 8. 
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oath—“ The child cannot be mine”. He soon however retracted 
his opinion, and acknowledged the child, who grew up without 
any question being publicly raised as to his birth, and succeeded 
his father on the throne. But the original words of Aristo had 
never been forgotten, and private suspicions were still cherished 
that Demaratus was really the son of his mother’s first husband." 
Of these snspicions Kleomenés now resolved to avail himself, 
exciting Leotychidés, the next heir in the Prokleid line of kings, 
to impugn publicly the legitimacy of Demaratus—engaging to 
Demaratus 802d him with all his influence as next in order for 
deposed, the crown—and exacting in return a promise that 
Leotychidés he would support the intervention against Aigina. 
by the king Leotychidés was animated not merely by ambition, 
intrigues of but also by private enmity against Demaratus, who 
Kleomenés. had disappointed him of his intended bride. He 
warmly entered into the scheme, arraigned Demaratus as no true 
Herakleid, and produced evidence to prove the original doubts 
expressed by Aristo. A serious dispute was thus raised at Sparta, 
wherein Kleomenés, espousing the pretensions of Leotychidés, 
recommended that the question as to the legitimacy of Demaratus 
should be decided by reference to the Delphian oracle. Through 
the influence of Kobén, a powerful native of Delphi, he procured 
from the Pythian priestess an answer pronouncing that Demaratus 
was not the son of Aristo.2 Leotychidés thus became king of the 
Prokleid line, while Demaratus descended into a private station, 
and was elected at the ensuing solemnity of the Gymnopzdia to 
an official function. The new king, unable to repress a burst of 
triumphant spite, sent an attendant to ask him in the public 
theatre, how he felt as an officer after having once been a king. 
Stung with this insult, Demaratus replied that he himself had 
tried them both, and that Leotychidés might in time come to try 
them both also: the question (he added) shall bear its fruit— 
great evil, or great good to Sparta. So saying, he covered his 
1 Herodot. vi. 61, 62, 63. rather to assume pent Ray = illegiti- 
Herodot. vi. 65, 66. In an ana- macy by choosin us in prefer- 
logous case afterwards, where the ence, without the Age of the crac 
succession was disputed between en. Hellen, iii. 3, 1—4; Plut. 
Agesilaus the brother, and Leoty- laus,c. 3). The previous oracle 
ehidts the the ag pes son, of ba sb deceased Delphi, however, seg geet “iy xeiw 


to hate tan ion m inane to andthe question was, in what mannet 
pronounce Leotych as illegitimate; or it should be interpreted. 


_ Oppose any resistance. 


ss 
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face and retired home from the theatre—offered a solemn farewell 
sacrifice at the altar of Zeus Herkeios, and solemnly adjured his 
mother to declare to him who his real father was—then at once 
quitted Sparta for Elis, under pretence of going to consult the 
Delphian oracle, 

Demaratus was well known to be a high-spirited and ambitious 
man—noted, among other things, as the only Lacedemonian 
king down to the time of Herodotus who had ever gained a 
chariot victory at Olympia. Hence Kleomenés and pomaratus 
Leotychidés became alarmed at the mischief which he leaves 
might do them in exile. By the law of Sparta, no 
Herakleid was allowed to establish his residence out 
of the country, on pain of death. This marks the sentiment of 
the Lacedemonians, and Demaratus was not the less likely to 


‘oes to 
arius. 


give trouble because they had pronounced him illegitimate.? 


Accordingly they sent in pursuit of him, and seized him in the 
island of Zakynthus. But the Zakynthians would not consent 
to surrender him, so that he passed unobstructed into Asia, 
where he presented himself to Darius, and was received with 
abundant favours and presents. We shall hereafter find him 
the companion of Xerxés, giving to that monarch advice such 
as, if it had been acted upon, would have proved the ruin of 
Grecian independence ; to which however he would have been 
even more dangerous, if he had remained at home as king of 
Sparta. 

Meanwhile Kleomenés, having obtained a consentient colleague 
in Leotychidés, went with him over to Aigina, eager xyeomends 
to revenge himself for the affront which had been pe 
put upon him. To the requisition and presence of goto Aigina, 
the two kings jointly, the Aiginetans did not dare to faze fen 
Kleomenés made choice of Soa cuirey 
ten citizens eminent for wealth, station, and influence, prisoners 
among whom were Krius and another person named % Athens. 
Kasambus, the two most powerful men in the island. Conveying 


1 Herodot. vi. 68, 69. The answer 2 Plutarch, Agis, c,11. xara $4 Twa 


made by the mother to this appeal— 


informing Demaratus that he is the 4» 


son either of King Aristo, or of the 
hero Astrobakus—is extremely inter- 
esting as an evidence of Grecian 
manners and feeling. 


véuov trahatov, ds ovK eG Tov ‘Hpaxdet- 
v ék yuvatkds addodamis Texvovaba, 
tov 8° ameAOdvra Tis Xmdptys emt pe- 
Toto. mpos érépovs amobvycKe 
keAevet, 


3 Herodot. vi. 70, 
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them away to Athens, he deposited them as hostages in the hands 
of the Athenians. 

It was in this state that the affairs of Athens and of Greece 
generally were found by the Persian armament which landed at 
Important Marathdn, the progress of which we are now about to 
same bed follow. And the events just recounted were of 
ceedin material importance, considered in their indirect 
upon the bearing upon the success of that armament. Sparta 
ek had now, on the invitation of Athens, assumed to 
invasion herself for the first time a formal Pan -hellenic 
of Greece. primacy, her ancient rival Argos being too much 
broken to contest it—her two kings, at this juncture unanimous, 
employ their presiding interference in coercing Aigina, and 
placing Aiginetan hostages in the hands of Athens. The. 
Eginetans would not have been unwilling to purchase victory 
over a neighbour and rival at the cost of submission to Persia, 
and it was the Spartan interference only which restrained them 
from assailing Athens conjointly with the Persian invaders ; 
thus leaving the hands of the Athenians free, and their courage 
undiminished for the coming trial. 

Meanwhile a vast Persian force, brought together in conse- 
Pi quence of the preparation made during the last two 
ssemblage ° : i 
ofthe vast years in every part of the empire, had assembled in 
Fersian , the Aléian plain of Kilikia near the sea. <A fleet of 
rel gd six hundred armed triremes, together with many 

transports both for men and horses, was brought 
hither for their embarkation : the troops were put on board, and 
sailed along the coast to Samos in Ionia. The Ionic and Atolic 
Greeks constituted an important part of this armament, while 
the Athenian exile Hippias was on board as guide and auxiliary 
in the attack of Attica. The generals were Datis, a Median?— 
and Artaphernés, son of the satrap of Sardis so named, and 
nephew of Darius. We may remark that Datis is the first person 
of Median lineage who is mentioned as appointed to high 
command after the accession of Darius, which had been preceded 


1 Herodot. vi. 73. c. 1) calls Mardonius a Mede; which 
2 Herodot. vi. 94 Adrév re, é6vra cannot be true, since he was the son of 
Mijdov yévos, &e. Gobryas, one of the seven Persian 


Cornelius Nepos (Life of Pausanias, conspirators (Herodot. vi. 43). 
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and marked, as I have noticed in a former chapter, by an out- 
break of hostile nationality between the Medes and Persians, 
Their instructions were, generally, to reduce to subjection and 
tribute all such Greeks as had not already given earth and water. 
But Darius directed them most particularly to conquer Eretria 
and Athens, and to bring the inhabitants as slaves into his 
presence. These orders were literally meant, and probably 
neither the generals nor the soldiers of this vast armament 
doubted that they would be literally executed ; and that before 
the end of the year, the wives, or rather the widows, of men like 
Themistoklés and Aristeidés would be seen among a mournful 
train of Athenian prisoners on the road from Sardis to Susa, thus 
accomplishing the wish expressed by queen Atossa at the instance 
of Démokédés. 

The recent terrific storm near Mount Athos deterred the 
Persians from following the example of Mardonius, 
and taking their course by the Hellespont and Thrace. ae ‘Higean 
It was resolved to strike straight across the Agean? 7Cumles, 
(the mode of attack which intelligent Greeks like of Naxos 
Themistoklés most feared, even after the repulse of wee 
Xerxés) from Samos to Eubeea, attacking the inter- prpspects 
mediate islands in the way. Among those islands was 
Naxos, which ten years before had stood a long siege, and gallantly 
repelled the Persian Megabatés with the Milesian Aristagoras. 
It was one of the main objects of Datis to efface this stain on the 
Persian arms and to take a signal revenge on the Naxians.’ 
Crossing from Samos to Naxos, he landed his army on the island, 
which he found an easier prize than he had expected. The 
terrified citizens, abandoning their town, fled with their families 
to the highest summits of their mountains ; while the Persians, 
seizing as slaves a few who had been dilatory in flight, burnt the 
undefended town with its edifices sacred and profane. 

Immense indeed was the difference in Grecian sentiment 
towards the Persians created by the terror-striking reconquest of 


1 Herodot. vi. 94. évrerAduevos 8% own head: no such harshness appears 
anéreune céavdpanodioavras AGyvas kai in ees & 
*Epérprav, ayew éwitg és ov Ta av- ucyd, i. 93. 

moda.” Sites 8 Herodot. vi. 95, 96. émi ravrqy 

According to the Menexenus of (Naxos) yap 5) mparyy émetxov orpa- 
Plato (c. 17 245), Darius ordered reveo@ar of Mépoat, mepvynuévor tiv mpd- 
Datis to fulfil this order on peril of his repov. 
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Ionia, and by the exhibition of a large Pheenician fleet in the 
&gean. The strength of Naxos was the same now as it had been 
before the Ionic revolt, and the successful resistance then made 
might have been supposed likely to nerve the courage of its 
inhabitants. Yet such is the fear now inspired by a Persian 
armament, that the eight thousand Naxian hoplites abandon their 
towns and their gods without striking a blow,’ and think of 
nothing but personal safety for themselves and their families. A 
sad augury for Athens and Eretria ! 

From Naxos, Datis despatched his fleet round the other 
Cyclades islands, requiring from each hostages for fidelity and a 
contingent to increase hisarmy. With the sacred island of Délos, 
however, he dealt tenderly and respectfully. The Delians had 
fled before his approach te Ténos, but Datis sent a herald to 
invite them back again, promised to preserve their persons and 
property inviolate, and proclaimed that he had received express 
orders from the Great King to reverence the island in which 
Apollo and Artemis were born. His acts corresponded with this 
language ; for the fleet was not allowed to touch the island, and 
he himself, landing with only a few attendants, offered a magnifi- 
cent sacrifice at the altar. Asa large portion of his armament 
consisted of Ionic Greeks, such pronounced respect to the island 
of Délos may probably be ascribed to the desire of satisfying their 
religious feelings ; for, in their days of early freedom, this island 
had been the scene of their solemn periodical festivals, as I have 
already more than once remarked. 

Pursuing his course without resistance along the islands, and 
demanding reinforcements as well as hostages from each, Datis at 
length touched the southernmost portion of Euboea—the town of 
Karystus and its territory. The Karystians at first refused either 
to give hostages or to furnish reinforcements against their friends 
and neighbours. But they were speedily compelled to submission 
by the aggressive devastation of the invaders. This was the first 
taste of resistance which Datis had yet experienced ; and the 
facility with which it was overcome gave him a promising omen 
as to his success against Eretria, whither he soon arrived. 

1 The historians of Naxos affirmed p. 869, among his violent and unfounded 
epee had been repulsed from the contradictions of Herodotus. 


d. We find this statement in 
Plutarch, De Malign. Herodot. c. 36, 2 Herodot, vi. 99. 
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The destination of the armament was no secret to the inhabi- 
tants of this fated city, among whom consternation, yo reaches 
vated by intestine differences, was the reigning Eubea— 
Ptimaank They made application to Athens for aid, create a 
which was reacily and conveniently afforded to them Eretria. 
by means of those four thousand kleruchs or out-citizens whom 
the Athenians had planted sixteen years before in the neighbour- 
ing territory of Chalkis. Notwithstanding such reinforcement, 
however, many of them despaired of defending the city, and 
thought only of seeking shelter on the unassailable summits of 
the island, as the more numerous and powerful Naxians had 
already done before them ; while another party, treacherously 
seeking their own profit out of the public calamity, lay in wait 
for an opportunity of betraying the city tothe Persians! Though 
a public resolution was taken to defend the city, yet so manifest 
was the absence of that stoutness of heart which could alone avail 
to save it, that a leading Eretrian named Aischinés was not 
ashamed to forewarn the four thousand Athenian allies of the 
coming treason, and urge them to save themselves before it was 
too late. They followed his advice, and passed over to Attica by 
way of Orépus ; while the Persians disembarked their troops, and 
even their horses, in expectation that the Eretrians would come 
out and fight, at Tamyne and other places in the territory. As 
the Eretrians did not come out, they proceeded to lay siege to 
the city, and for some days met with a brave resistance, so that 
the loss on both sides was considerable. At length two of the 
leading citizens, Euphorbus and Philagrus, with others, betrayed 
Eretria to the besiegers ; its temples were burnt, and its inhabi- 
tants dragged into slavery.? It is impossible to credit the exag- 
gerated statement of Plato, which is applied by him to the 
Persians at Eretria as it had been before applied by Herodotus to 
1 Herodot. vi. 100. Tay d2’Eperpréwy The story told by Hérakleidés 
iv apa ovdiv byes Bovdrevya, ot wete- Ponticus (ap. Athens. xii. p. 536), of 
wéurovto A os "A@nvaious, éppdveoy $@ an earlier Persian armament which 
ri) bagias éas* ot wav yap aitav éBov- had assailed Eretria and failed, cannot 
Acvovro éxdumety Thy moAww és Ta axpa be at-all understood; it rather looks 
Tis EvBoins, GdAor 68 avray tba xépdea lik¢ a mythe to explain the origin of 
Riedie. tad of. Balla’ 0h. Athent—Gee 
Allusion to this treason among the AaxkgmAovros. There is another story, 
Eretrians is to be found in a saying ha’ the same ion object, 


of Themistoklés (Plutarch, Themist. in Plutateh, Aristeid 
¢. 11). e 2 Herodd. vi. 101, 102. 
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the Persians at Chios and Samos—that they swept the territory 
clean of inhabitants by joining hands and forming a line across 
its whole breadth. Evidently this is an idea, illustrating the 
possible effects of numbers and ruinous conquest, which has been 
woven into the tissue of historical statements, like so many other 
illustrative ideas in the writings of Greek authors. That a large 
proportion of the inhabitants were carried away as prisoners, 
there can be no doubt. But the traitors who betrayed the town 
were spared and rewarded by the Persians,? and we see plainly 
that either some of the inhabitants must have been left, or new 
settlers introduced, when we find the Eretrians reckoned ten 
years afterwards among the opponents of Xerxés. 

Datis had thus accomplished with little or no resistance one of 
Datis -the two express objects commanded by Darius, and 
lalla ah his army were elated with the confident hope of soon 

"completing the other. After halting a few days at 
Eretria, and depositing in the neighbouring islet of Aigilia the 
prisoners recently captured, he re-embarked his army to cross 
over to Attica, and landed in the memorable bay of Marathén on 
the eastern coast—the spot indicated by the despot Hippias, who 
now landed along with the Persians, twenty years after his 
expulsion from the government. Forty-seven years had elapsed 
since he had made as a young man this same passage, from 
Eretria to Marath6n, in conjunction with his father Peisistratus, 
on the occasion of the second restoration of the latter. On that 
previous occasion, the force accompanying the father had been 
immeasurably inferior to that which now seconded the son. Yet 
it had been found amply sufficient to carry him in triumph to 


1Plato, Legg. iii. 698, and 
Menexen. ¢, 10, p. 240 ; gen, Laért. 


. the story is given as if it were an 
io, 
iii. 83; Herodot. vi. 81: compare 


authentic historical fact. 
2 Plutarch, De Garrulitate, c. 15, 


Strabo, x. p. 446, who ascribes to Hero- 
dotus the statement of Plato about the 
caynvevors Of Eretria. Plato says noth- 
ma phone the betrayal of the city. 
t is to be remarked, that in the 
possane of the Treatise de Legibus, 
lato mentions this story (about the 
Persians having swept the territory of 
Eretria clean of its inhabitants) with 
some doubt as to its truth, and as if it 
were a rumour intentionally circulated 
by Datis with a view to frighten the 
Athenians. But in the Menexenus, 


. 510. The descendants of Gongylus 
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Athens, with feeble opposition from citizens alike irresolute and 
disunited. And the march of Hippias from Marathén to Athens 
would now have been equally easy, as it was doubtless conceived: 
to be by himself, both in his waking hopes and in the dream 
which Herodotus mentions, had not the Athenians whom he found 
been men radically different from those whom he had left. 

To that great renewal of the Athenian character, under the 
democratical institutions which had subsisted since en 
the dispossession of Hippias, I have already pointed condition 
attention in a former chapter. The modifications 274 cha. 
introduced by Kleisthenés in the constitution had Pe 
now existed eighteen or nineteen years, without any ° 
attempt to overthrow them by violence. The Ten Tribes, each 
with its constituent demes, had become a part of the established 
habits of the country; the citizens had become accustomed 
to exercise a genuine and self-determined decision, in their 
assemblies political as well as judicial ; while even the senate of 
Areopagus, renovated by the nine annual archons successively 
chosen who passed into it after their year of office, had also 
become identified in feeling with the constitution of Kleisthenés. 
Individual citizens doubtless remained, partisans in secret, and 
perhaps correspondents, of Hippias. But the mass of citizens, in 
every scale of life, could look upon his return with nothing but 
terror and aversion. With what degree of newly-acquired energy 
the demoeratical Athenians could act in defence of their country 
and institutions has already been related in a former chapter. 
But unfortunately we possess few particulars of Athenian history 
during the decade preceding 490 B.c., nor can we follow in detail 
the working of the government. The new form however which 
Athenian politics had assumed becomes partially manifest when 
we observe the three leaders who stand prominent at this 
important epoch—Miltiadés, Themistoklés, and Aristeidés. 

The first of the three had returned to Athens three or four 
years before the approach of Datis, after six or seven years’ 
absence in the Chersonésus of Thrace, whither he had been origi- 
nally sent by Hippias about the year 517—516 B.c., to inherit 
the property as well as the supremacy of his uncle the ekist 
Miltiadés. As despot of the Chersonese, and as one of the sub- 
jects of Persia, he had been among the Ionians who accompanied 
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Darius to the Danube in his Scythian expedition. He had been 
Miltiadés the author of that memorable recommendation which 
—his Histizeus and the other despots did not think it their in- 
arty * terest to follow—of destroying the bridge and leaving 
ren baka the Persian king to perish. Subsequently he had been 
in the unable to remain permanently in the Chersonese, for 
rt A reasons which have before been noticed ; but he seems 
——, to have occupied it during the period of the Ionic 
Marathon. revolt. What part he took in that revolt, we do not 
know. He availed himself, however, of the period while the 
Persian satraps were employed in suppressing it, and deprived of 
the mastery of the sea, to expel, in conjunction with forces from 
Athens, both the Persian garrison and the Pelasgic inhabitants 
from the islands of Lémnos and Imbros. But the extinction of 
the Ionic revolt threatened him with ruin. When the Phenician 
fleet, in the summer following the capture of Milétus, made its 
conquering appearance in the Hellespont, he was forced to escape 
rapidly to Athens with his immediate friends and property, and 
with a small squadron of five ships. One of these ships, com- 
manded by his son Metiochus, was actually captured between the 
Chersonese and Imbros; and the Pheenicians were most eager to 
capture Miltiadés himself,? inasmuch as he was personally odious 
to Darius from his strenuous recommendation to destroy the 
bridge over the Danube. On arriving at Athens, after his 
escape from the Pheenician fleet, he was brought to trial before 
the judicial popular assembly for alleged misgovernment in the 
Chersonese, or for what Herodotus calls “his despotism” there 
exercised. Probably the Athenian citizens settled in that 
peninsula may have had good reason to complain of him,—the 
more 60 as he had carried out with him the maxims of govern- 
ment prevalent at Athens under the Peisistratids, and had in his 
pay a body of Thracian mercenaries. However, the people at 
Athens honourably acquitted him, probably in part from the 
reputation which he had obtained as conqueror of Lémnos ;* and 


1 The tgs ey of Herodotus (iv. 40) 2. Neither Schweighiuser, nor the 
aggpame stad e adventures of Miltiadés lanation cited in Bihr’s note, is 
pig epee perplexing, as I have satisfactory. 
already remarked in a former note : 2 Herodot. vi. 43—104, 
and Wesseling considers thatit involves 3 Herodot. vi. 89—104. 
chronological difficulties which our 4 Herodot. vi. 182. MuAriasys, cat 
present MSS. do not enable us to clear mpérepov evdoxiuéwv—ie. before the 
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he was one of the ten annually elected generals of the republic, 


_ during the year of this Persian expedition—chosen at the 


beginning of the Attic year, shortly after the summer solstice, 
at a time when Datis and Hippias had actually sailed, and were 
known to be approaching. 

The character of Miltiadés is one of great bravery and decision 
—qualities pre-eminently useful to his country on the present 
crisis, and the more useful as he was under the strongest 
motive to put them forth, from the personal hostility of Darius 
towardshim. Yet he does not peculiarly belong to the democracy 
of Kleisthenés, like his younger contemporaries Themistoklés and 
Aristeidés. The two latter are specimens of a class of men new 
at Athens since the expulsion of Hippias, and contrasting 
forcibly with Peisistratus, Lykurgus, and Megaklés, the political 
leaders of the preceding generation. Themistoklés and 
Aristeidés, different as they were in disposition, agree in being 
politicians of the democratical stamp, exercising ascendency by 
and through the people—devoting their time to the discharge of 
public duties, and to the frequent discussions in the political and 
judicial meetings of the people—manifesting those combined 
powers of action, comprehension, and. persuasive speech, which 
gradually accustomed the citizens to look to them as advisers as 
well as leaders—but always subject to criticism and accusation 
from unfriendly rivals, and exercising such rivalry towards each 
other with an asperity constantly increasing. Instead of Attica 
disunited and torn into armed factions, as it had been forty 
years before—the Diakrii under one man, and the Parali and 
Pedieis under others—we have now Attica one and indivisible ; 
regimented into a body of orderly hearers in the Pnyx, appointing 
and holding to accountability the magistrates, and open to be 
addressed by Themistoklés, Aristeidés, or any other citizen who 
can engage their attention. 

Neither Themistoklés nor Aristeidés could boast a lineage of 
gods and heroes, like the Makid Miltiadés.1 Both were of mid- 
dling station and circumstances. Aristeidés, son of Lysimachus, 
was on both sides of pure Athenian blood; but the wife of 
Neoklés, father of Themistoklés, was a foreign woman of Thrace 


battle of Marathon. Howmuchhisrepu- quest of Lémnos, see Herodot, vi. 136. 
tation had been heightened by the aes bi 1 Herodot. vi. 85, 
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or of Karia: and such an alliance is the less surprising, since 
Themistoklés must have been born during the dynasty of the 
Peisistratids, when the status of an Athenian citizen had not yet 
acquired its political value. There was a marked contrast 
between these two eminent men—those points which stood most 
Themi- conspicuous in the one being comparatively deficient 
stokléa, in the other. In the description of Themistoklés, 
which we have the advantage of finding briefly sketched by 
Thucydidés, the circumstance most emphatically brought out is, 
his immense force of spontaneous invention and apprehension, 
without any previous aid either from teaching or gradual practice. 
The might of unassisted nature? was never so strikingly exhibited 
asin him. He conceived the complications of a present embar- 
rassment, and divined the chances of a mysterious future, with 
equal sagacity and equal quickness. The right expedient seemed 
to flash upon his mind extempore, even in the most perplexing 
contingencies, without the least necessity for premeditation. He 
was not less distinguished for daring and resource in action : when 
engaged on any joint affairs, his superior competence marked him 
out as the leader for others to follow, and no business, however 
foreign to his experience, ever took him by surprise, or came 
wholly amiss to him. Such is the remarkable picture which 
Thucydidés draws of a countryman whose death nearly eoincided 
in time with his own birth. The untutored readiness and uni- 
versality of Themistoklés probably formed in his mind a contrast 
to the more elaborate discipline, and careful preliminary study, 
with which the statesmen of his own day—and Periklés especially, 
the greatest of them—approached the consideration and discussion 
of public affairs. Themistoklés had received no teaching from 
philosophers, sophists, and rhetors, who were the instructors of 
well-born youth in the days of Thucydidés, and whom Aristo- 
phanés, the contemporary of the latter, so unmercifully derides— 
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treating such instruction as worse than nothing, and extolling, in 


comparison with it, the unlettered courage, with mere gymnastic 





accomplishments, of the victors at Marathén.1_ There is no 
evidence in the mind of Thucydidés of any such undue contempt 
towards his own age. The same terms of contrast are tacitly 
present to his mind, but he seems to treat the great capacity of 
Themistoklés as the more a matter of wonder, since it sprung up 
without that preliminary cultivation which had gone to the 
making of Periklés. 

The general character given by Plutarch,” though many of his 
anecdotes are both trifling and apocryphal, is quite consistent 
with the brief sketch just cited from Thucydidés. Themistoklés . 
had an unbounded passion—not merely for glory, insomuch that 
the laurels of Miltiadés acquired at Marathén deprived him of 
rest—but also for display of every kind. He was eager to vie 
with men richer than himself in showy exhibition—one great 
source, though not the only source, of popularity at Athens—nor 
was he at all scrupulous in procuring the means of doing so. 
Besides being assiduous in attendance at the Ekklesia and the 
Dikastery, he knew most of the citizens by name, and was always 
ready with advice to them in their private affairs. Moreover he 
possessed all the tactics of an expert party-man in conciliating 
political friends and in defeating political enemies. And though 
he was in the early part of his life sincerely bent upon the uphold- 
ing and aggrandisement of his country, and was on some most 
critical occasions of unspeakable value to it, yet on the whole his 
morality was as reckless as his intelligence waseminent. He will 
be found grossly corrupt in the exercise of power, and employing 
tortuous means, sometimes indeed for ends in themselves honour- 
able and patriotic, but sometimes also merely for enriching himself. 
He ended a glorious life by years of deep disgrace, with the 
forfeiture of all Hellenic esteem and brotherhood—a rich man, an 
exile, a traitor, and a pensioner of the Great King, pledged to 
undo his own previous work of liberation accomplished at the 
victory of Salamis. 

1 See the contrast of the old and new Bia of Periklés, see also Plutarch, 
sess ocenkmeenaee Tonite 


J esaney the he training of of Thernistoklés, 2 Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. 8, 4, 5; 
of the contem- Cornelius Nepos, Themist. ¢. 1. 
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Of Aristeidés we possess unfortunately no description from the 
hand of Thucydidés. Yet his character is so simple 
and consistent, that we may safely accept the brief but 
unqualified encomium of Herodotus and Plato, expanded as it is in 
the biography of Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos,' however little 
the details of the latter can be trusted. Aristeidés was inferior 
to Themistoklés in resource, quickness, flexibility, and power of 
coping with difficulties ; but incomparably superior to him, as 
well as to other rivals and contemporaries, in integrity public as 
well as private ; inaccessible to pecuniary temptations as well as 
to other seductive influences, and deserving as well as enjoying 
the highest measure of personal confidence. He is described as 
the peculiar friend of Kleisthenés, the first founder of the de- 
mocracy?—as pursuing a straight and a single-handed course in 
political life, with no solicitude for party-ties, and with little care 
either to conciliate friends or to offend enemies—as unflinching 
in the exposure of corrupt practices, by whomsoever committed 
or upheld—as earning for himself the lofty surname of the Just, 
not less by his judicial decisions in the capacity of archon, than 
by his equity in private arbitrations and even his candour in 
political dispute—and as manifesting, throughout a long public 
life full of tempting opportunities, an uprightness without flaw 
and beyond all suspicion, recognized equally by his bitter con- 
temporary the poet Timokreén® and by the allies of Athens upon 
whom he first assessed the tribute. Few of the leading men in 
any part of Greece were without some taint on their reputation, 
deserved or undeserved, in regard to pecuniary probity. But 
whoever became notoriously recognized as possessing this vital 
quality, acquired by means of it a firmer hold on the public 
esteem than even eminent talents could confer. Thucydidésranks 
conspicuous probity among the first of the many ascendent quali- 
ties possessed* by Periklés; while Nikias, equal to him in this 
respect, though immeasurably inferior in every other, owed to it 
a still larger proportion of that exaggerated confidence which the 
Athenian people continued so long to repose in him. The 
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_ abilities of Aristeidés—though apparently adequate to every 
occasion on which he was engaged, and only inferior when we 
compare him with so remarkable a man as Themistoklés—were 
put in the shade by this incorruptible probity ; which procured 
for him, however, along with the general esteem, no inconsider- 
able amount of private enmity from jobbers whom he exposed, 
and even some jealousy from persons who heard it proclaimed 
with offensive ostentation. We are told that a rustic and un- 
lettered citizen gave his ostracising vote and expressed his dislike 
against Aristeidés,! on the simple ground that he was tired of 
hearing him always called the Just. Now the purity of the 
most honourable man will not bear to be so boastfully talked of 
as if he were the only honourable man in the country. The less 
it is obtruded, the more deeply and cordially will it be felt: and 
the story just alluded to, whether true or false, illustrates that 
natural reaction of feeling produced by absurd encomiasts, or 
perhaps by insidious enemies under the mask of encomiasts, who 
trumpeted forth Aristeidés as The Just man of Attica, so as to 
wound the legitimate dignity of every one else. Neither indis- 
creet friends nor artful enemies, however, could rob him of the 
lasting esteem of his countrymen; which he enjoyed, though 
with intervals of their displeasure, to the end of his life. He was 
ostracised during a part of the period between the battles of 
Marathén and Salamis, at a time when the rivalry between him 
and Themistoklés was so violent that both could not remain at 
Athens without peril; but the dangers of Athens during the 
invasion of Xerxés brought him back before the ten years of 
exile were expired. His fortune, originally very moderate, was 
still farther diminished during the course of his life, so that he 
died very poor, and the state was obliged to lend aid to his 
children, 

Such were the characters of Themistoklés and Aristeidés, the 
two earliest leaders thrown up by the Athenian democracy. 
Half a century before, Themistoklés would have been an active 
partisan in the faction of the Parali or the Pedieis, while 
Aristeidés would probably have remained an unnoticed citizen. 
At the present period of Athenian history, the characters of 
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soldier, magistrate, and orator were intimately blended together 
in a citizen who stood forward for eminence, though they tended 
more and more to divide themselves during the ensuing century 
andahalf. Aristeidés and Miltiadés were both elected among 
the ten generals, each for his respective tribe, in the year of the 
expedition of Datis across the Augean, and probably even after 
that expedition was known to be on its voyage. Moreover, we 
Miltiadés, are led to suspect from a passage in Plutarch that 
Aristeidés, Themistoklés also was general of his tribe on the 
Themi- same occasion,! though this is doubtful; but it is 
sane the. certain that he fought at Marathén. The ten generals 
ten Stratégi had jointly the command of the army, each of them 
Penge taking his turn to exercise it for aday. In addition 
to the ten,’ the third archon or polemarch was considered as 
eleventh in the military council. The polemarch of this year 
was Kallimachus of Aphidne.? 

Such were the chiefs of the military force, and to a great 
degree the administrators of foreign affairs, at the time when the 
four thousand Athenian kleruchs or settlers planted in Euboxa— 
escaping from Eretria, now invested by the Persians—brought 
word to their countrymen at home that the fall of that city was 
impending. It was obvious that the Persian host would proceed 
from Eretria forthwith against Athens. A few days afterwards 
Hippias disembarked them at Marathén. 

Of the feeling which now prevailed at Athens we have no 
The Athe. 2°tails. But doubtless the alarm was hardly inferior 
niansask to that which had been felt at Eretria. Opinions 
proce were not unanimous as to the proper steps to be 
gelay of the taken, nor were suspicions of treason wanting. Phei- 

’ dippidés the courier was sent to Sparta immediately to 
solicit assistance ; and such was his prodigious activity, that he 
performed this journey of 150 miles, on foot, in 48 hours. 
Revealing to the ephors that Eretria was already enslaved, he 
entreated their assistance to avert the same fate from Athens, 
che most ancient city in Greece. The Spartan authorities readily 
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promised their aid, but unfortunately it was now the ninth day 
of the moon. Ancient law or custom forbade them to march, in 
this month at least, during the last quarter before the full moon; . 
but after the full, they engaged to march without delay. Five 
days’ delay at this critical moment might prove the utter ruin of 
the endangered city ; yet the reason assigned seems to have been 
no pretence on the part of the Spartans. It was mere blind 
tenacity of ancient habit, which we shall find to abate, though 
never to disappear, as we advance in their history. Indeed, 
their delay in marching to rescue Attica from Mardonius, eleven 
years afterwards, at the imminent hazard of alienating Athens 
and ruining the Hellenic cause, marks the same selfish dulness. 
But the reason now given certainly looked very like a pretence, 
so that the Athenians could indulge no certain assurance that 
the Spartan troops would start even when the full moon 
arrived. 

In this respect the answer brought by Pheidippidés was 
mischievous, as it tended to increase that uncertainty pifference 
and indecision which already prevailed among the °f opinion 
ten generals, as to the proper steps for meeting the ten generals 
invaders. Partly, perhaps, in reliance on this expected them recom- 
Spartan help, five out of the ten generals were de- Harmar 
cidedly averse to an immediate engagement with the battle, the 
Persians ; while Miltiadés with the remaining four poe, ch wal 
strenuously urged that not a moment should be losp 
in bringing the enemy to action, without leaving time to the 
timid and the treacherous to establish correspondence with 
Hippias and to take some active step for paralysing all united 
action on the part of the citizens. This most momentous 
debate, upon which the fate of Athens hung, is represented by 
Herodotus to have occurred at Marathén, after the army had 
marched out and taken post there within sight of the Persians ; 

while Cornelius Nepos describes it as having been raised before 
the army quitted the city—upon the question, whether it was 
prudent to meet the enemy at all in the field, or ‘to confine the 
defence to the city and the sacred rock. Inaccurate as this 
latter author generally is, his statement seems more probable 
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here chat. tuat of Herodotus. For the ten generals would 
scarceiv march out of Athens to Marathén without having 
previously resolved to fight: moreover, the question between 
fighting in the field or resisting behind the walls, which had 
already been raised at Eretria, seems the natural point on which 
the five mistrustful generals would take their stand. And 
probably indeed Miltiadés himself, if debarred from immediate 
action, would have preferred to hold possession of Athens, and 
prevent any treacherous movement from breaking out there, 
rather than to remain inactive on the hills, watching the 
Persians at Marathén, with the chance of a detachment 
from their numerous fleet sailing round to Phalérum, and 
thus distracting by a double attack both the city and the 
camp. 

However this may be, the equal division of opinion among 
the ten generals, whether manifested at Marathén or at Athens, 
is certain. Miltiadés had to await the casting vote of the 
polemarch Kallimachus. To him he represented emphatically 
Urgent in. the danger of delay, with the chance of some traitorous 
a | intrigue occurring to excite disunion and aggravate 
‘avour ofan the alarms of the citizens. Nothing could prevent 
immediate such treason from breaking out, with all its terrific 
casting vote consequences of enslavement to the Persians and to 
pothn Lag " Hippias, except a bold, decisive, and immediate attack 
termines it. __the success of which he (Miltiadés) was prepared to 
guarantee. Fortunately for Athens, the polemarch embraced 
the opinion of Miltiadés ; while the seditious movements which 
were preparing did not show themselves until after the battle 
had been gained. Aristeidés and Themistoklés are both recorded 
to have seconded Miltiadés warmly in this proposal, while all 
the other. generals agreed in surrendering to Miltiadés their 
days of command, so as to make him as much as they could the 
sole leader of the army. It is said that the latter awaited the 
day of his own regular turn before he fought the battle Yet, 
considering the eagerness which he displayed to bring on an 
immediate and decisive action, we cannot suppose that he would 
have admitted any serious postponement upon such a punctilio, 
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While the army were mustered on the ground sacred to 
Héraklés near Marath6n, with the Persians and their March of 
fleet occupying the plain and shore beneath, and in jiticto 
preparation for immediate action—they were joined bur aba 
by the whole force of the little town of Platza, con- Plateans 
sisting of about 1000 hoplites, who had marched §hontane: 
directly from their own city to the spot, along the them there. 
southern range of Kitherén, and passing through Dekeleia. 
We are not told that they had ever been invited. Very probably 
the Athenians had never thought of summoning aid from this 
unimportant neighbour, in whose behalf they had taken upon 
themselves a lasting feud with Thébes and the Beotian league.? 
Their coming on this important occasion seems to have been a 
spontaneous effort of gratitude, which ought not to be the less 
commended because their interests were really wrapped up in 
those of Athens—since if the latter had been conquered, nothing 
could have saved Platea from being subdued by the Thebans. 
Yet many a Grecian town would have disregarded both generous 
impulse and rational calculation, in the fear of provoking a new 
and terrific enemy. If we summon up to our imaginations all 
the circumstances of the case—which it requires some effort to 
do, because our authorities come from the subsequent genera- 
tions, after Greece had ceased to fear the Persians—we shall be 
sensible that this volunteer march of the whole Platezan force to 
Marathén is one of the most affecting incidents of all Grecian _ 
history. Upon Athens generally it produced an indelible 
impression, commemorated ever afterwards in the public prayers 
of the Athenian herald,? and repaid by a grant to the Platzans of 
the full civil rights (seemingly without the political rights) of 
Athenian citizens. Upon the Athenians then marshalled at 
Marathén its effect must have been unspeakably powerful and 
encouraging, as a proof that they were not altogether isolated 
from Greece, and as aD unexpected countervailing stimulus under 
circumstances so full of hazard. 

Of the two opposing armies at Marathén, we are told that the 
Athenians were 10,000 hoplites either including, or besides, the 
1000 who came from Platea,* This statement is no way impro- 
_ 1 Herodot. vi. 108—112. $3 Justin states 10,000 Athenians, 

2 Thucyd. iii. 55. 4 oo 1000 Platawans, Cornelius 
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bable, though it does not come from Herodotus, who is our 
Numbersof Oly really valuable authority on the case, and who 
the armies. mentions no numerical total. Indeed the number 
named may seem smaller than we should have expected, con- 
sidering that no less than 4000 kleruchs or out-settled citizens 
had just come over from Eubcea. A sufficient force of citizens 
must of course have been left behind to defend the city. The 
numbers of the Persians we cannot be said to know at all, nor is 
there anything certain except that they were greatly superior 
to the Greeks. We hear from Herodotus that their armament 
originally consisted of six hundred ships of war, but we are not 
told how many separate transports there were ; moreover, rein- 
forcements had been procured as they came across the Aigean 
from the islands successively conquered. The aggregate crews on 
board of all their ships must have been between 150,000 and 
200,000 men. Yet what proportion of these were fighting-men, 
or how many actually did fight at Marath6n, we have no means of 
determining.1 There were a certain proportion of cavalry, and 
some transports expressly prepared for the conveyance of horses. 


Nepos, Pausanias, and Plutarch give 
10,000 as the total sum of both, Justin, 
ii. 9; Corn, Nep. Miltiad.c. 4: Pausan, 
iv. 25, 5; x. 20,2: compare also Suidas, 
v. ‘Immias. ; 

Heeren (De Fontibus Trogi Pompeii, 
Dissertat. ii. 7) affirms that Trogus or 
Justin follows Herodotus in matters 
concerning the Persian invasions of 
Greece. e cannot have compared the 
two very attentively; for Justin not 
only states several matters which are 
not to be found in Herodotus, but is at 
variance with the latter on some 
particulars not unimportant. 

1 Justin (ii. 9) says that the total of 
the Persian army was 600,000, and that 
200,000 eee Plato (Menexen. P 
240) and Lysias (Orat. Funebr. c. 7) 
speak of the Persian total as 500,000 
men. Valerius Maximus (v. 8), 
Pausanias (iv. 25), and Plutarce 
(Parallel. Greec. ad init.) hs 800,000 
men. Cornelius Nepos (Miltiadés, c. 
5) gives the more moderate total of 
110,000 men, 

ee the observations on the battle 
of Marathén made both by Colonel 
Leake and by Mr. Finlay, who have 
examined and described 
Leake on the Demi of Attica, 


e locality: had 


Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature, vol. ii. p. 160 seg.; and 
Finlay on the Battle of Marathén, in 
the same Transactions, vol. iii. p. 360— 
880, &c. 

Both have given remarks on the pro- 
bable numbers of the armies assembled; 
but there are really no materials, even 
for a probable guess, in t to the 
Persians. The silence of Herodotus 
(whom we shall find hereafter very 
circumstantial as to the numbers of 
the army under Xerxés) seems to show 
that he had no information which he 
could trust. His account of the battle 
of Marathén presents him in honour- 
able contrast with the loose and 
boastful assertors who followed him. 
For ite, he does not tell us much, 
and falls lamentably short of what we 
should like to know, yet all that he 
does say is reasonable and probable 
as to the —— of both armies ; 
and the little which he states becomes 
more trustworthy on that very account 
—because it is so little—showing that 
he keeps strictly within his authorities, 

There is nothing in the account of 
Herodotus to make us believe that he 

ever visited the ground of 
Marathén. 
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Moreover, Herodotus tells us that Hippias selected the plain of 
Marathén for a landing place, because it was the most convenient 
spot in Attica for cavalry movements—though it is singular that 
in the battle the cavalry are not mentioned. 

Marathén, situated near to a bay on the eastern coast of Attica, 
and in a direction E.N.E. from Athens, is divided by the high 
ridge of Mount Pentelikus from the city, with which Locality of 
it communicated by two roads, one to the north, Marathon. 
another to the south of that mountain. Of these two roads, the 
northern, at once the shortest and the most difficult, is twenty-two 
miles in length : the southern—longer but more easy, and the 
only one practicable for chariots—is twenty-six miles in length, 
or about six and a half hours of computed march. It passed 
between Mounts Pentelikus and Hymettus, through the ancient 
demes of Gargéttus and Palléné, and was the road by which 
Peisistratus and Hippias, when they landed at Marathén, forty- 
seven years before, had marched to Athens. The bay of Marathén, 
sheltered by a projecting cape from the northward, affords both 
deep water and a shore convenient for landing ; while “its plain 
(says a careful modern observer?) extends in a perfect level along 
this fine bay, and is in length about six miles, in breadth never 
less than about one mile and a half. Two marshes bound the 

t of the fift pie Fey 
rated the vines and olives hi 
Marathén, It is natural to suppc 


that the vineyards occupied the i 
grounds ; and it is probable that the 


1See Mr. Finlay on the battle of 
Marathon, cg apes &e., Rand iii. 
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ancient town of Marathén was not on 
the exact site of the modern Marathén, 
but ata place called Vrand4, a little to 


A’ 
Lit pet oo of Literature, 1829, 
ww these points,” he 

eer “(the aad va of Vran4 and the 
hill “adn otréni) the plain of Marathén 
expands to the shore of the bay, which 
is near two miles distant from the 
opening of the valley of Vrandé. It is 
moderately well cultivated with =. 
_ is gt of the most fertile 


it appears that 
Gnoé were noted 


aor 


olive-trees were chiefly situated in bead 
two valleys, where some are still 
ing: for as to the plain itself, the 
ee of the battle incline one 
to believe that it was anciently as 
yey of trees as it is at the present 
day.” (Leake, on the Demi of Attica, 
, as, $e Roy. Soc. of Literature, vol. 
Botonal Leake farther says, respect- 
ing the fitness of the Marathonian 
po Be for cavalry movements: “ As I 
rode across the plain of Marathon 
with a peasant of Vrand, he remarked 
to me that it was a fine place for 
a serene to fight in. None of the 
— Marathonii were above the 
rank of labourers: they have heard 
that a great battle was once fought 
there, Bat that is all they know.” 
(Leake, ut sup., ii. p. 175.) 
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extremities of the plain: the southern is not very large, and is 
almost dry at the conclusion of the great heats ; but the northern, 
which generally covers considerably more than a square mile, 
offers several parts which are at all seasons impassable. Both 
however leave a broad, firm, sandy beach between them and the 
sea. The uninterrupted flatness of the plain is hardly relieved 
by a single tree: and an amphitheatre of rocky hills and rugged 
mountains separates it from the rest of Attica, over the lower 
ridges of which some steep and difficult paths communicate with 
the districts of the interior.” 

The position occupied by Miltiadés before the battle, identified 
as it was to all subsequent Athenians by the sacred grove of 
Héraklés near Marathén, was probably on some portion of the 
high ground above this plain. Cornelius Nepos tells us that he 
protected it from the attacks of the Persian cavalry by felled 
trees obstructing the approach. The Persians occupied a position 
on the plain ; their fleet was ranged along the beach, and Hippias 
himself marshalled them for the battle The native Persians 
and Sakee, the best troops in the whole army, were placed in the 
centre, which they considered as the post of honour,? and which 
was occupied by the Persian king himself, when present at a 
battle. The right wing was so regarded by the Greeks, and the 
polemarch Kallimachus had the command of it. The hoplites 
were arranged in the order of their respective tribes from right 
to left, and at the extreme left stood the Plateans. It was 
necessary for Miltiadés to present a front equal or nearly equal 
to that of the more numerous Persian host, in order to guard 
himself from being taken in flank. With this view he drew up 
the central tribes, including the Leontis and Antiochis, in 
shallow files and occupying a large breadth of ground; while 

1 Herodot. vi. 107. the centre. The Sultan, or the Grand 

2 Plutarch, cee gars i, 8, p. 619; Visir, surrounded by the national 
en Anabas i. 8, 21 ; Arrian, ii. cavalry or Spahis, is in the central 
8, 18 ; iii. 11, 16. des 6 of all (Von Hammer, Geschichte 

We nae ‘compare, with this estab- . Pro eses; ying Reichs, book v. vol. 
lished battle array of the Persian 99). 
armies, that of the Turkish armies, grin! the honour of occupying the 
adopted and constantly followed ever right wing in a Grecian anny, ee see in 
since the victorious battle of Ikonium rticular the animated — 


in 1886, gained by Amurath I. over the tween the Athenians and 
Karamanians. e European troops Tegeates before the battle of Plates 


or those of Rum) occupy the left erodot, It is the 
e Asiatic troops (or (orth roles es spay hb Sod el othe teroickings of iegulans 
the right wing: th on iy (Eurip. Supplices, 657). 
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each of the wings was in stronger and deeper order, so as to 
make his attack efficient on both sides. His whole army con- 
sisted of hoplites, with some slaves as unarmed or light-armed 
attendants, but without either bowmen or cavalry. Nor could 
the Persians have been very strong in this latter force, seeing 
that their horses had to be transported across the Agean: but 
the elevated position of Miltiadés enabled them to take some 
measure of the numbers under his command, and the entire 
absence of cavalry in his army could not but confirm the 
confidence with which a long career of uninterrupted victory 
had impressed their generals. 

At length the sacrifices in the Greek camp were favourable for 
battle. Miltiadés, who had everything to gain by 
coming immediately to close quarters, ordered his 
army to advance at a running step over the interval of 
one mile which separated the two armies. This rapid 
forward movement, accompanied by the war-cry or 
pean which always animated the charge of the Greek “"* 
soldier, astounded the Persian army. They construed it as an 
act of desperate courage little short of insanity, in a body not 
only small but destitute of cavalry or archers—but they at the 
same time felt their conscious superiority sink within them. It 
seems to have been long remembered also among the Greeks as 
the peculiar characteristic of the battle of Marathén, and 
Herodotus tells us that the Athenians were the first Greeks who 
ever charged at a run.’ It doubtless operated beneficially in 


‘ 1 Herodot. vi. 112, Iparot wév yap steadiness of discipline to prevent the 


EAAjvev wavrev Trav ques opev, Spopw 
és eet peers, ny 
e running pee of the charge was 
obviously one of the most remarkable 
events connected with the battle. 
Colonel Leake and Mr. Finlay seem 
ire parity ae the around te ths 
march ; on the groun e 
troops must hase been disordered and 
out of breath by running a mile. The 
probability is that they really were so, 
and that such was the great reason of 
the defeat of the centre. It is very 
probable that a part of the mile run 
over consisted of declivity. I accept 
the account of Herodotus lite ; 
though whether the distance be exactly 
we cannot certainly say: in- 

deed the fact is, that it req some 


step of hoplites, when charging, from 
becoming accelerated intoarun. See 
the narrative of the battle of Kunaxa 
in Xenoph. Anabas. i. 8, 18; Dioddér. 
xiv. 23; compare Polyen. ii. 2,3. The 
passage of Diodérus here referred to 
— Mepedlirrhpiean he the dis- 
oa oe of the running charge. 
Both Colonel Leake and Mr. Finla 
try to B ome out the exact groun 
occupied by the two armies: they differ 
in the spot chosen, and I cannot think 
that there is sufficient evidence to be 
had in favour of any spot. Leake 
thinks that the Persian commanders 
were encamped in the plain of Trico- 
rythos, separated from that of 
Marathon by the great marsh, and 
communicating with it only by means 
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rendering the Persian cavalry and archers comparatively 
innocuous, but we may reasonably suppose that it also disordered 
the Athenian ranks, and that when they ‘reached the Persian 
front, they were both out of breath and unsteady in that line of 
presented spears and shields which constituted their force. On 
the two wings, where the files were deep, such disorder produced 
no mischievous effect: the Persians, after a certain resistance, 
were overborne and driven back. But in the centre, where the 
files were shallow, and where, moreover, the native Persians and 
other choice troops of the army were posted, the breathless and 
disordered Athenian hoplites found themselves in far greater 
difficulties. The tribes Leontis and Antiochis, with Themistoklés 
and Aristeidés among them, were actually defeated, broken, 
driven back, and pursued by the Persians and Sake.’ Miltiadés 
seems to have foreseen the possibility of such a check when he 
found himself compelled to diminish so materially the depth of 
his centre. For his wings, having routed the enemies opposed to 
them, were stayed from pursuit until the centre was extricated, 
and the Persians and Sake put to flight along with the rest. 
The pursuit then became general, and the Persians were chased 
to their ships ranged in line along the shore. Some of them 
became involved in the impassable marsh and there perished.* 
The Athenians tried to set the ships on fire, but the defence here 
was both vigorous and successful—several of the forward warriors 
of Athens were slain, and only seven ships out of the numerous 
fleet destroyed. This part of the battle terminated to the 
advantage of the Persians. They repulsed the Athenians from 
the sea-shore, so as to secure a safe re-embarkation ; leaving few 
or no prisoners, but a rich spoil of tents and equipments which 
had been disembarked and could not be carried away. 

Herodotus estimates the number of those who fell on the 
Persian side in this memorable action at 6400 men. The 
oon oe number of Athenian dead is accurately known, since 
both sides. ll were collected for the last solemn obsequies—they* 
of a causeway (Leake, Transact, ii. p. (Aristeidés, c. 3) only says that the 
170 Persian centre made a longer resist- 

‘Herodot. vi. 113, Kara rodro wév ance, and gave the tribes in the 
3h, evixwy ot BdépBapor, kai prigavres, Grecian centre more trouble to over- 
é5iwkov és Thy peToyaav, throw. 


Herodotus here tells us the whole 2 Pausan. i. 
truth without disguise; Plutarch 3 Herodot. 1 113-115, 
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were 192. How many were wounded we do not hear. The 
brave Kallimachus, the polemarch, and Stesilaus, one of the ten 
generals, were among the slain ; together with Kynegeirus son of 
Euphorién, who, in laying hold on the poop-staff of one of the 
vessels, had his hand cut off by an axe, and died of the wound. 


He was brother of ‘the poet A®schylus, himself present at the 


fight ; to whose imagination this battle at the ships must have 
emphatically recalled the fifteenth book of the Iliad. Both the 
slain Athenian generals are said to have perished in the assault 
of the ships, apparently the hottest part of the combat. The 
statement of the Persian loss as given by Herodotus appears 
moderate and reasonable,? but he does not specify any dis- 
tinguished individuals as having fallen. 

But the Persians, though thus defeated and compelled to 
abandon the position of Marathon, were not yet 
disposed to relinquish altogether their chances 
against Attica. Their fleet was observed to take the 
direction of Cape Sunium—a portion being sent to 
take up the Eretrian prisoners and the stores which f\ourable 
had been left in the island of Agilia. At the same to them. 
time a shield, discernible from its polished surface afar off, was 
seen held aloft upon some high point of Attica*—perhaps on the 
summit of Mount Pentelikus, as Colonel Leake supposes with 
much plausibility. The Athenians doubtless saw it as well as 
the Persians; and Miltiadés did not fail to put the right 
interpretation upon it, taken in conjunction with the course 


and Suidas, v: Ior«iAn. 
In the account of Ktésias, Datis 
was represented as having been killed 


1 Herodot. vi.114. This is the state- 
ment of Herodotus peopocming Kyne- 
ly does his 


character as an historian contrast with 
that of the subsequent romancers! 
Justin tells us that Kynegeirus first 
seized the vessel with his right hand: 
that was cut off, and he held the vessel 
with his left: when he had lost that 
also, he seized the ship with his teeth 
“like a wild beast” (Justin, ii. 9). 
Justin seems to have found this state- 
ment in many different authors: 
* Cynegiri militis virtus, multis scrip- 
torum laudibus celebrata”. 

2 For the e erated stories of the 
numbers of Persians slain, see Xenoph. 
Anabas. iii. 2,12: Plutarch, De Malign. 
Herodot. c, 26, p. 862; Justin, ii. 9; 


in the battle, and it was further said 
that the Athenians refused to give up 
his body for interment ; which was one 
of the grounds whereupon Xerxés 
afterwards invaded Greece. It is 
evident that in the authorities which 
Ktésias followed, the alleged death of 
Datis at Marathon was rather em- 
| aor anger dwelt upon. See Ktésias, 

ersica, c. 18—21, with the note of 
Bahr, who is inclined to defend the 

inst Herodotus. 
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of the departing fleet. The shield was a signal put up by 
partisans in the country, to invite the Persians round to Athens 
by sea, while the Marathonian army was absent. Miltiadés saw 
through the plot, and lost not a moment in returning to Athens. 
Rapid On the very day of battle, the Athenian army 
march of marched back with the utmost speed from the 
back to precinct of Héraklés at Marathén to the precinct of 
the day of the same god at Kynosarges close to Athens, which 
the battle. they reached before the arrival of the Persian fleet.2 
Datis soon came off the port of Phalérum ; but the partisans of 
The Hippias had been so dismayed by the rapid return 
Persians —_ of the Marathonian army, that he did not find those 
the en- aids and facilities which he had anticipated for a fresh 

terprise, , disembarkation in the immediate neighbourhood of 
home. Athens. Though too late, however, it seems that he 
was not much too late. The Marathonian army had only just 
completed their forced return-march. A little less quickness on 
the part of Miltiadés in deciphering the treasonable signal, and 
giving the instant order of march—a little less energy on the 
part of the Athenian citizens in superadding a fatiguing march to 
a no less fatiguing combat—and the Persians with the partisans 
of Hippias might have been found in possession of Athens. As 
the facts turned out, Datis, finding at Phalérum no friendly 
movement to encourage him, but, on the contrary, the unexpected 
presence of the soldiers who had already vanquished him at 
Marathén, made no attempt again to disembark in Attica, 
but sailed away, after a short delay, to the Cyclades. 

Thus was Athens rescued, for this time at least, from a danger 
Athens not less terrible than imminent. Nothing could have 
Pert rescued her except that decisive and instantaneous 
battle attack which Miltiadés so emphatically urged. The 
at ast running step on the field of Marathén might cause 
Miltiadés. some disorder in the ranks of the hoplites; but 
extreme haste in bringing on the combat was the only means 


1 Herodot. vi. 116. Odror piv 8) voodpyer. 
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of preventing disunion and distraction in the minds of the 
citizens. Imperfect as the account is which Herodotus gives 
of this most interesting crisis, we see plainly that the partisans | 
of Hippias had actually organised a conspiracy, and that it 
only failed by coming a little too late. The bright shield 
uplifted on Mount Pentelikus, apprising the Persians that 
matters were prepared for them at Athens, was intended to have 
come to their view before any action had taken place at Marathén, 
and while the Athenian army were yet detained there; so that 
Datis might have sent a portion of his fleet round to Phalérum, 
retaining the rest for combat with the enemy before him. If it 
had once become known to the Marathonian army that a 
Persian detachment had landed at Phalérum!—where there was 
a good plain for cavalry to act in, prior to the building of the 
Phalérie wall, as had been seen in the defeat of the Spartan 
Anchimolius by the Thessalian cavalry, in 510 B.o.—that it had 
been joined by timid or treacherous Athenians, and had perhaps 
even got possession of the city—their minds would have been so 
distracted by the double danger, and by fears for their absent 
wives and children, that they would have been disqualified for 
any unanimous execution of military orders. Generals as well 
as soldiers would have become incurably divided in opinion— 
perhaps even mistrustful of each other. The citizen-soldier of — 
Greece generally, and especially of Athens, possessed in a high 
degree both personal bravery and attachment to order and 
discipline. But his bravery was not of that equal, imperturbable, 
uninguiring character which belonged to the battalions of 
Wellington or Napoleon. It was fitful, exalted, or depressed by 
casual occurrences, and often more sensitive to dangers absent and 
unseen than to enemies immediately in his front. Hence the 
advantage, so unspeakable in the case before us, and so well 
appreciated by Miltiadés, of having one undivided Athenian 
army—with one hostile army, and only one, to meet in the field. 
When we come to the battle of Salamis, ten years later, it will be 
seen that the Greeks of that day enjoyed the same advantage. 
But the wisest advisers of Xerxés impressed upon him the 
prudence of dividing his large force, and of sending detachments 


1 Herodot. v. 62, 63. 
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to assail separate Greek states—which would infallibly produce 
the effect of breaking up the combined Grecian host, and leaving 
no central or co-operating force for the defence of Greece generally. 
Fortunately for the Greeks, the childish insolence of Xerxés led 
him to despise all such advice, as implying conscious weakness. 
Not so Datis and Hippias. Sensible of the prudence of 
distracting the attention of the Athenians by a double attack, 
they laid a scheme, while the main army was at Marathén, for 
rallying the partisans of Hippias, with a force to assist them in 
the neighbourhood of Athens, and the signal was upheld by 
these partisans as soon as their measures were taken. But the 
rapidity of Miltiadés so precipitated the battle, that this signal 
came too late, and was only given “when the Persians were 
already in their ships,”} after the Marathonian defeat. Even 
then it might have proved dangerous, had not the movements of 
Miltiadés been as rapid after the victory as before it. If time 
had been allowed for the Persian movement on Athens before the 
battle of Marathén had been fought, the triumph of the Athenians 
might well have been exchanged for a calamitous servitude. To 
Miltiadés belongs the credit of having comprehended the 
emergency from the beginning, and overruled the irresolution 
of his colleagues by his own single-hearted energy. The chances 
all turned out in his favour—for the unexpected junction of the 
Platzans in the very encampment of Marathén must have 
wrought up the courage of his army to the highest pitch. Not 
only did he thus escape all the depressing and distracting accidents, 
but he was fortunate enough to find this extraneous encouragement 
immediately preceding the battle, from a source on which he 
could not have calculated. 

I have already observed that the phase of Grecian history best 
known to us, and amidst which the great authors from whom 
we draw our information lived, was one of contempt for the Per- 
sians in the field. It requires some effort of imagination to call 
back previous feelings after the circumstances have been alto- 
gether reversed. Perfaps even Aischylus the poet, at the time 
when he composed his tragedy of the Perse to celebrate the 
disgraceful flight of the invader Xerxés, may have forgotten the 
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emotions with which he and his brother Kynegeirus must have 
marched out from Athens fifteen years before, on 
the eve of the battle of Marath6én. Again, there- Grecian 
fore, the fact must be brought to view, that down to feeling as 
the time when Datis landed in the bay of Marathén, Persians— 
the tide of Persian success had never yet been which the 
interrupted, and that especially during the ten years eee od at 
immediately preceding, the high-handed and crue] the time 
extinction of the Ionic revolt had aggravated to the battle of 
highest pitch the alarm of the Greeks. Tothis must be M2"th6n. 
added the successes of Datis himself, and the calamities of 
Eretria, coming with all the freshness of novelty as an apparent 
sentence of death to Athens. The extreme effort of courage 
required in the Athenians, to encounter such invaders, is attested 
by the division of opinion among the ten generals, Putting all 
the circumstances together, it is without a parallel in Grecian 
history. It surpasses even the combat of Thermopyle, as will 
appear when I come to describe that memorable event. And 
the admirable conduct of the five dissentient generals, when 
outvoted by the decision of the polemarch against them, in 
co-operating heartily for the success of a policy which they 
deprecated—proves how much the feelings of a constitutional 
democracy, and that entire acceptance of the pronounced decision 
of the majority on which it rests, had worked themselves into 
the Athenian mind. The combat of Marathén was by no means 
a very decisive defeat, but it was a defeat—the first which the 
Persian had ever received from Greeks in the field. If the battle 
of Salamis, ten years afterwards, could be treated by Themistoklés 
as a hair-breadth escape for Greece, much more is this true of the 
battle of Marathén ;* which first afforded reasonable proof, even 
to discerning and resolute Greeks, that the Persians might be 
effectually repelled, and the independence of European Greece 
maintained against them—a conviction of incalculable value in 
reference to the formidable trials destined to follow. 

Upon the Athenians themselves, the first to face in the field 
successfully the terrific look of a Persian army, the effect of 


the victory was yet more stirring and profound.? It supplied 
4 Herod. viii. 109. jyeits 52, etpnua yap vébos TocovUTo avOpumwv dvwoduavos. 


. 


e’piikapev hucas avTovs Te kal TY EAAGéa, Pausanias, i. 14, 4; Thucyd. i. 73. 
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Parr It. 


them with resolution for the far greater actual sacrifices which 
they cheerfully underwent ten years afterwards, at the 


Mostar = invasion of Xerxés, without faltering in their Pan- 
ee hellenic fidelity. It strengthened them at home by 
the felines swelling the tide of common sentiment and patriotic 
of the fraternity in the bosom of every individual citizen. 
soeueie It was the exploit of Athenians alone, but of all 
Ot the sans, Athenians without dissent or exception—the boast of 


orators, repeated until it almost degenerated into com- 
monplace, though the people seem never to have become weary 
of allusions to their single-handed victory over a host of forty-six 
nations. It had been purchased without a drop of intestine 
bloodshed—for even the unknown traitors who raised the signal 
shield on Mount Pentelikus, took care not to betray themselves 
by want of apparent sympathy with the triumph. Lastly, it was 
the final guarantee of their democracy, barring all chance of 
restoration of Hippias for the future. Themistoklés? is said to 
have been robbed of his sleep by the trophies of Miltiadés, and 
this is cited in proof of his ambitious temperament. Yet without 
supposing either jealousy or personal love of glory, the rapid 
transit from extreme danger to unparalleled triumph might well 
deprive of rest even the most sober-minded Athenian. 

Who it was that raised the treacherous signal shield, to attract 
the Persians to Athens, was never ascertained. Very probably, 
in the full exultation of success, no investigation was made. Of 
course, however, the public belief would not be satisfied without 
singling out some persons as the authors of such a treason. The 
information received by Herodotus (probably about 450—440 
B.C., forty or fifty years after the Marathonian victory) ascribed 
papév yap Mapolaevi re wdvor mpo- 
kivduvetvoar te BapBapy, &e. 

Herodot. vi. 112. mparou 5é avécxor- 
70 éc Ora re Mndixhv Opéwvtes, Kai Tovs 
avipas tavrnv ecOynucvous* téws dé iv 
Toiot "EAAnot Kai 7d ovvoma TO MyjSwy 
pdBos axodoa, 9 

It is not unworthy of remark that killedat Marathén. Sui 
the memorable oath in the oration of : i 
Demosthenés, de Corona, wherein he 


adjures the warriors of Marathdn, 
copies the phrase of Thucydidés—ov 


2Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. 38. 
=a Attic. 

ppias was 
das 


seems Leg Hippias would hardly 
go to Lémnos, which was an Athenian 


wa Tos €vy Mapodav. tpoxcivdvved- 
TavTas Tav mpoyéyvwv, &. (Demos- 
then. de Corona, c. 60.) 


ossession ; and had he been slain in 
e battle, Herodotus would have been 
likely to mention it. 


a. 


i 
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the deed to the Alkmaxénids. He does not notice any other 
reported authors, though he rejects the allegation 
against the Alkmzednids upon very sufficient grounds. ha hg ll 
They were a race religiously tainted, ever since the ‘hatin: | 
Kylonian sacrilege, and were therefore convenient Persians 
persons to brand with the odium of an anonymous ee 
erime ; while party feud, if it did not originally invent, alpine 
would at least be active in spreading and certifying such on the Alk- 
rumours. At the time when Herodotus knew Athens, oe 
the political enmity between Periklés son of Xanthippus, and 
Kimén son of Miltiadés, was at its height. Periklés belonged by 
his mother’s side to the Alkmzénid race, and we know that such 
lineage was made subservient to political manceuvres against him 
by his enemies. Moreover the enmity between Kimén and 
Periklés had been inherited by both from their fathers ; for we 
shall find Xanthippus, not long after the battle of Marathén, the 
prominent accuser of Miltiadés. Though Xanthippus was not 
an Alkmeénid, his marriage with Agaristé connected himself 
indirectly, and his son Periklés directly, with that race. And we 
may trace in this standing political feud a probable origin for the 
false reports as to the treason of the Alkmzénids, on that great 
occasion which founded the glory of Miltiadés; for that the 
reports were false, the intrinsic probabilities of the case, supported 
by the judgment of Herodotus, afford ample ground for believing. 
When the Athenian army made its sudden return-march from 
Marathén to Athens, Aristeidés with his tribe was left to guard 
the field and the spoil ; but the speedy retirement of Datis from 
Attica left the Athenians at full liberty to revisit the scene, and 
discharge the last duties to the dead. A tumulus was erected on 
the field? (such distinction was never conferred by Athens except 
in this case only) to the one hundred and ninety-two Athenian 
citizens who had been slain. Their names were inscribed on ten 
pillars erected at the spot, one for each tribe: there was also a 
second tumulus for the slain Plateans, a third for the slaves, and 
a separate funeral monument to Miltiadés himself. Six hundred 
years after the battle, Pausanias saw the tumulus, and could still 
read on the pillars the names of the immortalised warriors. 


1 Thucyd. i. 126. 3 Pausan. i. 32, 3. Com the 
2 Thuy. ii, 34, elegy of Kritias ap. Athen, ip. 28, 
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Even now a conspicuous tumulus exists about half-a-mile from 
the seashore, which Colonel Leake believes to be the same. The 
inhabitants of the deme of Marathén worshipped these slain 
warriors as heroes, along with their own eponymus, and with 
Héraklés. 

So splendid a victory had not been achieved, in the belief of 
Supernatu- the Athenians, without marked supernaturalaid. The 
tal belief, god Pan had met the courier Pheidippidés on his 
with the hasty route from Athens to Sparta, and had told him 
commemo- that he was much hurt that the Athenians had as yet 
rations of it. neglected to worship him ;* in spite of which neglect, 
however, he promised them effective aid at Marathén. The pro- 
mise of Pan having been faithfully executed, the Athenians repaid 
it by a temple with annual worship and sacrifice. Moreover, the 
hero Théseus was seen strenuously assisting in the battle; while 
an unknown warrior, in rustic garb and armed only with a 
ploughshare, dealt destruction among the Persian ranks: after 
the battle he could not be found, and the Athenians, on asking at 
Delphi who he was, were directed to worship the hero Echetlus.* 
Even in the time of Pausanias, this memorable battle-field was 
heard to resound every night with the noise of combatants and 
the snorting of horses. “It is dangerous (observes that pious 
author) to go to the spot with the express purpose of seeing what 
is passing ; but if a man finds himself there by accident, without 
having heard anything about the matter, the gods will not be 
angry with him.” The gods (it seems) could not pardon the 
inquisitive mortal who deliberately pryed into their secrets, 
Amidst the ornaments with which Athens was decorated during 
the free working of her democracy, the glories of Marathén of 
course occupied a conspicuous place. The battle was painted on 
one of the compartments of the portico called Poekilé, wherein, 
amidst several figures of gods and heroes—Athéné, Héraklés, 
Théseus, Echetlus, and the local patron Marathén—were seen 
honoured and prominent the polemarch Kallimachus and the 
general Miltiadés, while the Plateeans were distinguished by their 


1 The tumulus now existing is about Soc. of Literat. ii. p. 171.) 
a feet h, and two hundred 2 Herodot. vi. 105; Pausan. i. 28, 4. 
per erence. (Leake on the 3 Plutarch, Theseus, c, 24; Pausan. 
emi of Attica ; Transactions of Royal 1. 32, 4. 
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Beotian leather casques.1 The sixth of the month Boédromion, 
the anniversary of the battle, was commemorated by an annual 
ceremony even down to the time of Plutarch.” 


1 Pausan. i. 15, 4; Demosthen. cont. 
Newer. c. 25, 

2 Herodot. vi. 120; Plutarch, Camill. 
c. 19; De Malignit. Herodoti, c. 26, p. 
862 ; and De Gloria Atheniensium, c. 7. 

édromion was the third month of 

the Attic year, which year began weg bel| 
after the summer solstice. The firs 
A .— — Hekatombeo: 

etageitnion, mion, correspo: 
necting in a loose manner) pin to 
our July, aogee, September. 

From the that the courier Phei- 


day of the moon, and that the 2000 
Spartans arrived in Attica on the third 
day after the full moon, during which 
interval the battle took place—we see 
that the sixth gag ot édromion could 
not be the sixth day of the moon. The 
Attic months, though professedly lunar 
months, did not at this time therefore 
accurately correspond with the course 
of the moon. See Mr. Clinton, Fast. 


De 
above referred to) appears 
conception of this discrepancy between 
the Attic month and the course of the 
moon. A portion of the censure which 
he casts on Herodotus is grounded on 
the assumption that the two must 


coincide. 

M. Boeckh, following Fréret and 
Larcher, contests the statement of 
Plutarch, that the battle was fought 
on the sixth of the month Boédromion, 
but upon reasons which appear to me 
i ient. His chief argument rests 
a another statement of Plutarch 
(derived from some lost verses of 


the reason why this tribe was posted 

on the right wing, must have been 

oy jad drawn by lot the first 
y particular year: 

be granted, then the vote for dra 

out the army must have been 

in the first prytany, or within the first 

thirty-five or thirty-six days of the 

Attic year, during the space between 

the first of Hekatombzon and the fifth 

or sixth of Metageitnion, But it is 


certain that the interval, which took 
place between the army leaving the 
city and the battle, was much less than 
one month—we may even say less ti 
one week. The battle therefore 
oeckh contends) must have been 
ought between the sixth and tenth of 
Metageitnion. (Plutarch, Symposiac. 
i. 10, 8, and Ideler, Handbuch der 
Chronologie, vol. i. p. 291.) Herodotus 
(vi. 111) says that the tribes were 
arranged in line as 7npiOucovro— as 
they were numbered ”—which is con- 
tended to mean necessarily the - 
ment between them, determined by lot 
for the p ies of that particular 
ear. # acie instruend& nog 
Boeckh, Comment. ad Corp. Inscriptt. 
p. 299) Athenienses non constantem, 
sed variabilem secundum prytanias, 
ordinem secutos esse, ita ut tribus ex 
hoc ordine inde a dextro cornu dis- 
merentur, docui in Commentatione 
e se Marathonia.” Procmia 
Lect. Univ. Berolin. zstiv. a. 1816. 
The Procemia here referred to I 
have not been able to consult, and 
they may therefore contain additional 
reasons to prove the point advanced, 
Mt ep So order of the ten ecegics te 
ine of battle, beginning from the ri 
wing, was conformable % _— = _ 
prytanising, as wn by lot for the 
year ; but I think the passages of Hero- 
dotus and Plutarch now before us in- 
sufficient to establish this point. From 
the fact that the tribe Alantis had the 
right wing at the battle of Marathén, 
we are by no means warranted in 
inferring that that tribe had drawn by 
lot the earliest peyeny in the year. 
Other reasons, in my judgment equally 
okies may be assigned in explana- 
ion of the circumstance : one reason, 
I think, decidedly more probable. This 
ts See ie eee ee 
uring the p of the is, 
which may be concluded from the 
statement of Plutarch, that the vote 
for marching out the army from Athens 


was passed during the ane of that 
tribe; for the tnborvat tween the 


thén belon, tis ( 
Boeckh, Inscript. No. 172, p. 809); 
the battle being fought in their deme, 
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Two thousand Spartans started from their city immediately 
after the full moon, and reached the frontier of Attica on the 
third day of their march—a surprising effort when we consider 


the Marathonians may perhaps have 
claimed on this express ground the 
post of honour for their tribe: just as 
we see that at the first battle of 
Mantineia against the Lacedeemonians, 
the Mantineians were allowed to 
occupy the right wing or post of 
honour, ‘‘because the battle was 
fought in their territory” penueye. Vv. 
67). Lastly, the deme Aphidnz also 
belonged to the tribe Tmantis (see 
Boeckh, 1. c.): now the polemarch 
Kallimachus was an Aphidnzan (Hero- 
dot. vi. 109), and Herodotus expressly 
tells us, “‘the law or custom then 
stood enone = Athenians, that the 
polemarch should have the right wing” 
—6 yap vouos Tore elxe otTw TOtCL ’AGn- 
vaiovgt, Tov moAguapxov exe Képas Td 
Sefcdv (vi. 111). Where the polemarch 
stood, there his tribe would be likely 
to stand: and the lan; e of Hero- 
dotus indeed seems directly to imply 
that he identifies the tribe of the pole- 
march with the polemarch himself— 
yyconévov Sé TovtTov, éfedékovTo as 
apiOudovTo at pudAat, exouevar aAANAEwY 
--meaning that the order of tribes 
began by that of the polemarch being 
in the leading position, and was then 
“‘taken up” by the rest ‘in numerical 
sequence ”—i.e., in the order of their 
prytanising sequence for the year. 

Here are a concurrence of reasons 
to explain why the tribe Mantis had 
the right baie: 3 at the battle of Mara- 
thén, even though it may not have 
been first in the order of prytanising 
tribes for the year. Boeckh therefore 
is not warranted in inferring the second 
of these two facts from the first. 

The concurrence of these three 
reasons, all in favour of the same con- 
clusion, and all independent of the 

- reason supposed by Boeckh, appears 
to me to have great weight; but I 
regard the first of the three, even 
singly taken, as more probable than 
his reason. If my view of the case be 
correct, the sixth day of Boédromion, 
the day of battle as given by Plutarch, 
is not to be called in question. That 
day comes in the second prytany of 
the year, which begins about the sixth 

of Metageitnion, and ends about the 
twelfth of Boédromion, and which 
must in this year have fallen to the lot 
of the tribe Mantis. On the first or 


second day of Boédromion, the vote 
for marching out the army may have 
poets on the sixth the battle was 
ought; both during the prytany of 
this tribe. 

I am not prepared to carry these 
reasons further than the particular 
case of the battle of Marathén, and 
the vindication of the day of that 
battle as stated by Plutarch; nor 
would I apply them to later periods, 
such as the Peloponnesian war. It is 
certain that the army tions of 
Athens were considerably modified 
between the battle of Marathén and 
the Peloponnesian war, as well in other 
matters as in what regards the pole- 
march: and we have not sufficient 
information to enable us to determine 
whether in that later period the 
Athenians followed any known or 
nigra rule in the battle order of 

he tribes. apres considerations, 
connected with the state of the parti- 
cular army serving, must have pre- 
vented the constant observance of any 
rule. Thus we can hardly imagine 
that Nikias, commanding the Gres | 
before Syracuse, could have been ti 
down to any invariable order of battle 
among the tribes to which his hoplites 
belonged. Moreover, the e tion 
against Syracuse lasted more t) one 
Attic year: can it be believed that 
Nikias, on receiving information from 
Athens of the sequence in which the 
po of the tribes had been drawn 
y lot during the second year of his 
expedition, would be compelled to 
marshal his army in a new battle order 
conformably to it? As the military 
operations of the Athenians became 
more extensive, they would find it 
pings | to leave such ositions 
more and more to the general serving 
in every particular campaign. It may 
well be doubted whether during the 
Peloponnesian war any established 
rule was observed in marshalling the 
tribes for battle. 

One great motive which induces 
critics to maintain that the battle was 
fought in the Athenian month Meta- 
geitnion, is that that month coincides 
with the Spartan month Karneius, so 
that the refusal of the S s to 
march before the full moon is construed 
to apply only to the peculiar sanctity 
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that the total distance from Sparta to Athens was about one 
hundred and fifty miles. They did not arrive, however, until the 
battle had been fought and the Persians departed. Curiosity led 
them to the field of Marathén to behold the dead bodies of the 
Persians ; after which they returned home, bestowing well-merited 
praise on the victors. 

Datis and Artaphernés returned across the Zgean with their 
Eretrian prisoners to Asia; stopping for a short time at the 
island of Mykonos, where discovery was made of a 


ag! « F Pe f 
gilt image of Apollo carried off as booty in a Pheenician Datis to, 
ship. Datis went himself to restore it to Délos, Asia— ‘ate 
requesting the Delians to carry it back to the Delium lee 


or temple of Apollo on the eastern coast of Breotia : 
the Delians however chose to keep the statue until it was 
reclaimed from them twenty years afterwards by the Thebans. 
On reaching Asia, the Persian generals conducted their prisoners 
up to the court of Susa and into the presence of Darius. Though 
he had been vehemently incensed against them, yet when he saw 
them in his power his wrath abated, and he manifested no desire 
to kill or harm them. They were planted at a spot called 
Arderikka, in the Kissian territory, one of the resting-places on 
the road from Sardis to Susa, and about twenty-six miles distant 





of this last-mentioned month, instead 
. tea a constant po sesig he the whole 
I perfectly these 
arity ae the wisear riven by the 
to the courier Pheidippidés 

cannot be held to prove a r 
invariable le Spartan. maxim, app cable 
throughout the whole year, not to 
begin a march in the second quarter of 
the age very possibly, as Boeckh 
there may have been some 


festival impending during the parti- 
“seg south month in, giostion, upon Thich 
march was 


fend But no inference can be 
deduced from hence to disprove the 
sixth of mion as the day of the 
battle of Marathén: for though the 
months of every Grecian city were 
professedly lunar, yet they never coin- 
cided with each other exactly or long 
cafations because the systems of inter- 

praede ted in different cities were 

ere was ¢ irregula 


cae caehiciee (Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 
19; Aristoxenus, Harmon. ii. p. 30: 


rity thing ma 


compare also K. F. Hermann, Ueber 
oo Griechische Monatskunde, p. 26 
27, Gottingen, 1844: and > 1, ad 

Co . Inscript. T. i. p. 734). 
ranting Sheraton that the answer 
as tagl by the Spartans to Pheidippidés 
e construed, not as a general rule 
app nica} to the whole year, but as 
to the particular month in 
which ¢ was given—no inference can 
be aces from hence as to the day of 
the battle of Marathén, because either 
of the two rene suppositions is 
ible :—1. es may have 
pce My on day of the full 
moon, or on the day before it, in other 
months besides Karneius ; 2, or the full 
moon of the Spartan Karneius may 
actually have fallen, in the year 490 
B.C., On sine fifth or sixth of the Attic 


month Boédromion. 

Dr. Thirlwall ap’ pe the 
does mot 

reasons in i 


view of Boeckh, ba 
material to the 
favour (Hist. of Gr. vol. ii, Append. 
IIT. p. 488). 
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from the latter place. Herodotus seems himself to have seen 
their descendants there on his journey between the two capitals, 
and to have had the satisfaction of talking to them in Greek— 
which we may easily conceive to have made some impression 
upon him, at a spot distant by nearly three months’ journey from 
the coast of Ionia. 

Happy would it have been for Miltiadés if he had shared the 
honourable death of the polemarch Kallimachus— 


Glory of 

Miltiadés “animam exhalasset opimam ”—in seeking to fire the 
sequent ships of the defeated Persians at Marathén. The 
conduct— short sequel of his history will be found in melancholy 
ful expe- —_ contrast with the Marathonian heroism. 

against His reputation had been great before the battle, and 
boi tof after it the admiration and confidence of his country- 
Miltiadés. men knew no bounds. These feelings reached such a 


pitch, that his head was turned, and he lost both his patriotism 
and his prudence. He proposed to his countrymen to incur the 
cost of equipping an armament of seventy ships with an adequate 
armed force, and to place it altogether at his discretion ; giving 
them no intimation whither he intended to go, but merely 
assuring them that if they would follow him, he would conduct 
them to a land where gold was abundant, and thus enrich them. 
Such a promise, from the lips of the recent victor of Marathén, 
was sufficient. The armament was granted, no man except 
Miltiadés knowing what was its destination, He sailed 
immediately to the island of Paros, laid siege to the town, and 
sent in a herald to require from the inhabitants a contribution of 
one hundred talents, on pain of entire destruction. His pretence 
for this attack was, that the Parians had furnished a trireme to 


i. a ert aces ea taba would be henge nse 
tooins xepns Katoixice év oTabue@ éwd- a igher up the Tigris ; upon whose 
Tod TO cbrtek éort *Apbépixxa—dOaira aut: ode we ho not know (Strabo, xv. 


tovs ’Hperptéas Katoixive Aapetos, ot kal 74 

BExpt eno elxov Thy xHpnv TavTHV, hvdAdo- e many particulars which are 

govtes THY Gpxainv yA@ooay. The mean- hae respecting the descendants of 
hese Eretrians in Kissia, by Philo- 


1 Herodot. vi. 119. Darius—odéas rijs 


ing of the word craOués is explained 


by Herodot. v. 52. cradmds éwiirod is 
the same as orafuds Bacrdjios: the 
particulars which Herodotus recounts 
about Arderikka, and its remarkable 
well or pit of bitumen, salt, and oil, 
ae every reason to believe that he 
himself stopped there. 
Strabo places the captive Eretrians 


stratus in his Life of Apollonius of 
Tyana, as they are alleged to have 
stood even in the first century of the 
Christian zra, cannot be safely quoted. 
With bee ae fiction Seaton £3 con me 
some may per mingled ; 
but we cannot Giocciadeate it 
(Philostratus, Vit. Apollon. i. c. 24—80). 


Pk, b 
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Datis for the Persian fleet at Marathén ; but his real motive (so 
Herodotus assures us?) was vindictive animosity against a Parian 
citizen named Lysagoras, who had exasperated the Persian | 
general Hydarnés against him. The Parians amused him at first 
with evasions, until they had procured a little delay to repair the 
defective portions of their wall, after which they set him at 
defiance. In vain did Miltiadés prosecute hostilities against them 
for the space of twenty-six days: he ravaged the island, but his 
attacks made no impression upon the town.? Beginning to 
despair of success in his military operations, he entered into 
some negotiation (such at least was the tale of the Parians 
themselves) with a Parian woman named Timé, priestess or 
attendant in the temple of Démétér near the town-gates. This 
woman, promising to reveal to him a secret which would place 
Paros in his power, induced him to visit by night a temple to 
which no male person was admissible. Having leaped the 
exterior fence, he approached the sanctuary ; but on coming near, 
he was seized with a panic terror and ran away, almost out of his 
senses. On leaping the same fence to get back, he strained or 
bruised his thigh badly, and became utterly disabled. In this 
melancholy state he was placed on ship-board ; the siege being 
raised, and the whole armament returning to Athens. 

Vehement was the indignation both of the armament and of 


‘the remaining Athenians against Miltiadés on his return.? Of 


1 Herodot. vi. 188. érdce éwi Mdpov, ris "A@nvaiwy amdrms etvexev. MedArid- 
mpopac. Exwv ws oi Idptoe eeaeter mpo- Sys 88, avrds mév wapemv, ovK amedoy- 
TEpot TTpaTevdpevor Tpinpet és Mapabava eto’ hv yap advvaros, ore onTOLEvo” 
apa re Ilépoy. todro pév 5h mpooxnua Tod pnpod. mpoKermévov dé avTou év KAi- 


ov hv ardp twa Kai éyKoTov elxe 
tote Ilapiowsr da Avoaydpea rov T- 
giew, édvra yévos Udpiov, svaBaddvra 
poy es ‘Y8dpvea rov IWépony. 

2Ephorus (Fragm. 107, ed. Didot; 
ap. Stephan. Byz. v. Idpos) gave an 
account of this expedition in several 
orang different from Herodotus, which 
atter I here follow. The authority of 
Herodotus is preferable in every 
respect; the more{so, since Ephorus 
Mag his narrative as a sort of explana- 

on of the peculiar phrase avamapidgerv. 
Explanatory narratives of that sort are 
usually little worthy of attention. 

8 Herodot. vi. 186. “A@nvaior Se éx 
Ildpov MiAriddea arovorrigavra Erxov 
év orépact, of Te dAAot, Kal padcora 
BavOimmos 0 ’Apidpovos: bs Oavarou im- 
ayayay dd tov Siwov MiAriadea, diwxe 


VN, ¥reparodAoyéovTo ot Hirot, THS MAXNS 
Te Tis év Mapabart yevouevns TOAAG émt- 
Meprnpévot, kat Thy Afimvov aiperty* ws 
éAw@y Ajpvov Te kat Tsdevos TOVS IeA- 
agyovs, mapédwxe "AOnvaiorsr. T[pocye- 
vouwevov S& tod Sypov atta Kara Thy 
amdAvow Tod Oavarov Snutdaavros Sé 
kara Thy adtxinv wevTyiKovra Tadavro.ce, 
McArcddns ev pera. ravra, cpaxedioavres 
Te TOU pnpod Kal Tamévros, TeAeuTG* Ta Sé 
TevTyKkovTa TaAavra ékérigev 6 ais AUTO 
Kipwv. 

Plato (Gorgias, c. 158, p. 516) says 
that the Athenians passed a vote to 
cast Miltiadés into the barathrum 
(EuBadrgcty eynpicavro), and that he 
would have been actually thrown in, 
if it had not been for the tanis, i.e., 
the president, by turn for t day, of 
the prytanising senators and of the 
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this feeling Xanthippus, father of the great Periklés, became 
. the spokesman. He impeached Miltiadés before the 
OT te popular judicature as having been guilty of deceiving 
— the people and as having deserved the penalty of death. 
The accused himself, disabled by his injured thigh, 
which even began to show symptoms of gangrene, was unable to 
stand or to say a word in his own defence. He lay on his couch 
before the assembled judges, while his friends made the best ease 
they could in his behalf. Defence, it appears, there was none: 
all they could do was to appeal to his previous services: they 
reminded the people largely and emphatically of the inestimable 
exploit of Marathén, coming in addition to his previous conquest 
of Lémnos. The assembled dikasts or jurors showed their sense 
of such powerful appeals by rejecting the proposition of his 
accuser to condemn him to death ; but they imposed on him the 
penalty of fifty talents “for his iniquity”. Cornelius Nepos 
affirms that these fifty talents represented the expenses incurred 
by the state in fitting out the armament. But we may more 
probably believe, looking to the practice of the Athenian dikastery 
in criminal cases, that fifty talents was the minor penalty actually 
proposed by the defenders of Miltiadés themselves, as a substitute 
for the punishment of death. 

In those penal cases at Athens, where the punishment was not 
fixed beforehand by the terms of the law, if the person accused 
was found guilty, it was customary to submit to the jurors, 
subsequently and separately, the question as to amount of 
punishment: first, the accuser named the penalty which he 
thought suitable; next, the accused person was called upon to 
name an amount of penalty for himself, and the jurors were con- 
strained to take their choice between these two—no third 
gradation of penalty being admissible for consideration’ Of 
Ekklesia. The nis may perhaps 6 62 mpirans cice\Oav eEnticaro 
have been among those who = to abrév. i 
the dikastery on behalf of Miltiadés, 1 That this was the habitual course 
deprecating the proposition made by of Attic procedure in respect to public 
Xanthippus ; but that he should have indictments, wherever a positive 
caused a vote once passed to be: actually amount of penalty was not previously 
rescinded is incredible. The Scholiast determined, appears certain. See 
on Aristeidés (cited by Valckenaer ad Platner, Prozess und Klagen bei den 
Herodot. vi. 136) reduces the exaggera- Attikern, Abschn. vi. vol. i p. 201; 
tion of Plato to something more reason- Heffter, Die Atheniiische Gerichtsver- 


able—Ore yap éxpivero Midrcadns éxi rH ~fassung, p. 334. Meier and Sc 
Tlépy, joeknoay avrov quuapeanre* @er Attache Prozess, b. iv. p. 725) 
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course, under such circumstances, it was the interest of the 
accused party to name, even in his own case, some real and , 
serious penalty—something which the jurors might be likely to 
deem not wholly inadequate to his crime just proved ; for if he 
proposed some penalty only trifling, he drove them to prefer the 
heavier sentence recommended by his opponent. Accordingly, 
in the case of Miltiadés, his friends, desirous of inducing the 


maintain that any one of the dikasts 
might propose a third measure of 
ps, distinct from that proposed by 
he accuser as well as the accused. 
In respect to public indictments, this 
opinion eae decidedly incorrect ; 
but where thesentence to be pronounced 
involved a compensation for private 
wrong and an rn Ne te of damages, we 
cannot so clearly determine w ether 
there was not sometimes a greater 
latitude in originating propositions for 
the dikasts to vote upon. It is to be 
recollected that these dikasts were 
several hundred, sometimes even more, 
in number—that there was no discus- 
sion or deliberation among them—and 
it was absolutely necessary for 
some distinct proposition to be laid 
before them to e a vote upon. In 
some offences, the law 
expressly permitted what was called a 
mpootipnys ; that is, after the dikasts 
had pronounced the penalty 
demanded by the accuser, any other 
citizen, who thought the penalty so 
imposed insufficient, might call for a 
certain limited amount of additional 
penalty, and require the dikasts to vote 
upon it—ay or no. The votes of the 
dikasts were given by depositing 
pebbles in two casks, under certain 
arrangements of detail. 

The dyav tiunros, Sicn tiunrds, or 
trial including this separate admeasure- 
ment of penalty—as distir.guished from 
the dixcy ariwnros, or trial where the 

nalty was predetermined, and where 
here was no riunois, or vote of 
admeasurement of penalty—is an 
important line of distinction in the 
subject-matter of Attic procedure ; and 
the practice of ing on the accused 
party, after having been pronounced 
guilty, to impose upon himself a counter- 


a 


ty or under-penalty (avritipacbar 
or brotiyuao8a) in contrast with that 
named by the accuser, was a conve- 
nient expedientfor bringing the question 
to a substantive vote of the dikasts. 
Sometimes accused persons found it 
convenient to name very large penalties 


on themselves, in order to escape a 
capital sentence invoked by the accuser 
(see Demosthen. cont. Timokrat. c. 34, 

. 743 R.). Nor was there any fear (as 

latner imagines) that in the generalit: 
of cases the dikasts would be left 
under the necessity of choosing between 
an extravagant penalty and somethin 
merely nominal; for the interest o 
the accused party himself would pre- 
vent this from happening. Sometimes 
we see him endeavouring by entreaties 
to prevail upon the accuser voluntarily 
to abate something of the penalty 
which he had at first named. The 
accuser might probably do this, if he 
saw that the dikasts were not likely to 
go along with that first proposition. 

In one particular case, of immortal 
memory, that which Platner contem- 
— actually did happen; and the 

eath of Sokratés was the effect of it. 
Sokratés, having been found guilty, 
only by a small majority of votes among 
the dikasts, was called upon to name a 
erg § upon himself, in Re Seg to 
that of death urged by Melétus, He 
was in vain entreated by his friends to 
name a fine of some tolerable amount, 
which of would at once have paid in 
his behalf; but he would hardly be 
prevailed upon to name any penalty at 
all, affirming that he had deserved 
honour rather than punishment; at 
last he named a fine so small in 
amount, as to be really tantamount to 
an uittal. Indeed, Xenophén 
states that he would not name any 
counter-penalty at all; and in the 

eech ascribed to him, he contended 

that he had even merited the signal 
honour of a public maintenance in the 
Prytaneium (Plato, Apol. Sok. c. 27; 
Xenoph. Apol. Sok. 23; Diogen. Laért. 
ii. 41), Plato and Xenophén do not 
agree; but ta! the two together, it 
would seem that he must have named 
a very small fine. There can be little 
doubt that this circumstance, together 
with the tenor of his defence, caused 
the dikasts to vote for the proposition 
of Melétus. 
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jurors to refuse their assent to the punishment of death, proposed 


a fine of fifty talents as the self-assessed penalty of 


He is fined 

—dies of the defendant ; and perhaps they may have stated, as 

his wound » 

—the fine an argument in the case, that such a sum would 

ob Se xg suffice to defray the costs of the expedition. The fine 
imon. was imposed, but Miltiadés did not live to pay it : his 


injured limb mortified, and he died, leaving the fine to be paid 
by his son Kimén. 

According to Cornelius Nepos, Diodérus, and Plutarch, he was 
put in prison, after having been fined, and there died? But 
Herodotus does not mention this imprisonment, nor does the fact 
appear to me probable : he would hardly have omitted to notice 
it had it come to his knowledge. Immediate imprisonment of 
a person fined by the dikastery, until his fine was paid, was not 
the natural and ordinary course of Athenian procedure, though 
there were particular cases in which such aggravation was added. 
Usually a certain time was allowed for payment,’ before absolute 
execution was resorted to; though the person under sentence 
became disfranchised and excluded from all political rights, from 
the very instant of his condemnation asa public debtor, until the 


1 Cornelius Nepos, Miltiadés, c. 7 ; 
and Kimén, c. 1; Plutarch, Kimo6n, c. 4; 
Diodérus, ebay ge lib. x. All these 
authors probably drew from the same 
original fountain; perhaps Ephorus (see 
Marx ad Ephori enta, p. 212); 
but we have no means of determining, 
og ery the alleged imprisonment 
of Kimén, however, they must have 
copied from different authorities, for 
their statements are all different. Dio- 
dérus states that Kimén put himself 
voluntarily into prison after his father 
had died there, use he was not 
permitted on any other condition to 
obtain the body of his deceased father 
for burial. rnelius Nepos affirms 
that he was imprisoned, as being 1 y 
liable to the state for the unpaid fine 
of his father. Lastly, Plutarch does 
not represent him as having been put 
into prison atall. Many of the Latin 
writers follow the statement of Dio- 
dérus ; see the citations in Bos’s note on 
the above passage of Cornelius Nepos. 

There can be no hesitation in adopt- 

the account of Plutarch as the true 
one. Kimén neither was, nor could be, 
in prison, by the Attic law, for an 
unpaid fine of his father; but after his 


father’s death, he became liable for 
the fine, in the sense that he remained 
disfranchised (arimos) and excluded 
from his rights as a citizen, until 
fine was paid: see Demosthen. cont. 
Timokrat. c. 46, p. 762 R. 

2See Boeckh, Public eee | of 
Athens, b. iii. ch. 138, p. 390 nel. 
Transl. (vol. i., p. 420 Germ.) ; Meier 
und Schémann, A th. Prozess, p. 
744. Dr. Thirlwall takes a different 
view of this point, with which I cannot 
concur (Hist. Gr, vol. iii. Append. IT. 
P. 488) ; though his general remarks on 
he trial of Miltiadés are just and 
appropriate (ch. xiy. p. 273). , 

Cornelius Nepos (Miltiadés, c. 8; 
Kimén, c. 8) says that the misconduct 
connected with Paros was only a pre- 
tence with the Athenians for punishin 
Miltiadés ; their real motive (he affirms 
was envy and fear, the same feelings 
which dictated the ostracism of Kimén. 
How little there is to justify this fancy 
may be seen even from the nature of 
the punishment inflicted. Fear would 
have prompted them to send away or 
put to death Miltiadés, not to fine him. 
The ostracism, which was dictated by 
fear, was a temporary banishment. 


he 
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fine was paid. Now in the instance of Miltiadés, the lamentable 
condition of his wounded thigh rendered escape impossible—so. 
that there would be no special motive for departing from the usual 
practice, and imprisoning him forthwith: moreover, if he was not 
imprisoned forthwith, he would not be imprisoned at all, since 
he cannot have lived many days after his trial To carry away 
the suffering general in his couch, incapable of raising himself 
even to plead for his own life, from the presence of the dikasts 
to a prison, would not only have been a needless severity, but 
could hardly have failed to imprint itself on the sympathies and 
the memory of all the beholders ; so that Herodotus would have 
been likely to hear and mention it, if it had really occurred. I 
incline to believe therefore that Miltiadés died at home. All 
accounts concur in stating that he died of the mortal bodily hurt 
which already disabled him even at the moment of his trial, and 
that his son Kimén paid the fifty talents after his death. If he 
could pay them, probably his father could have paid them also. 
This is an additional reason for believing that there was no im- 
prisonment—for nothing but non-payment could have sent him 
to prison ; and to rescue the suffering Miltiadés from being sent 
thither would have been the first and strongest desire of all 
sympathizing friends. 

Thus closed the life of the conqueror of Marathén. The last 
act of it produces an impression so mournful, and even ‘Qcaaus 
shocking—his descent, from the pinnacle of glory, to onthe 
defeat, mean tampering with a temple-servant, mortal ¢losing ad- 
bodily hurt, undefended ignominy, and death under a i - 
sentence of heavy fine, is so abrupt and unprepared— . 
that readers, ancient and modern, have not been satisfied without 
finding some one to blame for it: we must except Herodotus, our 
original authority, who recounts the transaction without dropping 
a hint of blame against any one. To speak ill of the people, as 
Machiavel has long ago observed, is a strain in which every one 
at all times, even under a democratical government, indulges with 


1 The interval between his trialand Livio, cap. 85. ‘‘L’ opinione contro ai 
his decease is expressed in Herodotus popoli nasce, perché dei popoli ciascun 
(vi. 136) by the difference between the dice male senza paura, e liberamente 
present ticiple onrouévov and the ancora mentre che regnano: dei prin- 
past participle carévros rod pnpod. cipi si parla sempre con mille timori e 

2 Machiavel, Discorsi sopra ‘Tito mille rispetti.” 
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impunity and without provoking any opponent to reply, In 
this instance, the hard fate of Miltiadés has been imputed to the 
vices of the Athenians and their democracy—it has been cited in 
proof, partly of their fickleness, partly of their ingratitude. But 
however such blame may serve to lighten the mental sadness 
arising from a series of painful facts, it will not be found justified 
if we apply to those facts a reasonable criticism, 

What is called the fickleness of the Athenians on this occasion 
Fickleness is nothing more than a rapid and decisive change in 
ae their estimation of Miltiadés ; unbounded admiration 
ngratitude 
imputed to passing at once into extreme wrath. To censure them 
oe ares for fickleness is here an abuse of terms; such a change 
far they, in their opinion was the unavoidable result of his 
charge. conduct. His behaviour in the expedition of Paros 
was as reprehensible as at, Marathén it had been meritorious, and 
the one succeeded immediately after the other ; what else could 
ensue except an entire revolution in the Athenian feelings? He 
had employed his prodigious ascendency over their minds to 
induce them to follow him without knowing whither, in the 
confidence of an unknown booty : he had exposed their lives and 
wasted their substance in wreaking a private grudge: in addition 
to the shame of an unprincipled project, comes the constructive 
shame of not having succeeded in it. Without doubt, such 
behaviour, coming from a man whom they admired to excess, 
must have produced a violent and painful revulsion in the feelings 
of his countrymen. The idea of having lavished praise and 
confidence upon a person who forthwith turns it to an unworthy 
purpose, is one of the greatest torments of the human bosom ; 
and we may easily understand that the intensity of the subsequent 
displeasure would be aggravated by this reactionary sentiment 
without accusing the Athenians of fickleness. If an officer, whose 
conduct had been such as to merit the highest encomiums, 
comes on a sudden to betray his trust, and manifests cowardice or 
treachery in a new and important undertaking confided to him, 
are we to treat the general in command as fickle, because his 
opinion as well as his conduct undergoes an instantaneous 
revolution—which will be all the more vehement in proportion 
to his previous esteem? The question to be determined is, 
whether there be sufficient ground for such a change ; and in the 


3 
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case of Miltiadés, that question must be answered in the 
affirmative. 

In regard to the charge of ingratitude against the Athenians, 
this last-mentioned point—sufliciency of reason—stands tacitly 
admitted. It is conceded that Miltiadés deserved punishment for 
his conduct in reference to the Parian expedition, but it is never- 
theless maintained that gratitude for his previous services at 
Marathén ought to have exempted him from punishment. But 
the sentiment, upon which, after all, this exculpation rests, will 
not bear to be drawn out and stated in the form of a cogent or 
justifying reason. For will any one really contend that a man 
who has rendered great services to the public is to receive in 
return a licence of unpunished misconduct for the future? Is 
the general, who has earned applause by eminent skill and 
important victories, to be recompensed by being allowed the 
liberty of betraying his trust afterwards, and exposing his country 
to peril, without censure or penalty? This is what no one 
intends to vindicate deliberately ; yet a man must be prepared to 
vindicate it, when he blames the Athenians for ingratitude towards 
Miltiadés, For if all that be meant is, that gratitude for previous 
services ought to pass, not as a receipt in full for subsequent crime, 
but as an extenuating circumstance in the measurement of the 
penalty, the answer is, that it was so reckoned in the Athenian 
treatment of Miltiadés His friends had nothing whatever to 


1 Machiayel will not even admit so 
much as this, in the clear and forcible 
statement which he gives of the ques- 
tion here alluded to: he contends that 
the man who has rendered services 
ought to be recom d for them, but 
that he ought to be punished for sub- 
Sequent crime just as if the previous 
services had not been rendered. He 
lays down this position in discussing 
the conduct of the Romans towards 
the victorious survivor of the three 
Horatii, after the battle with the 
Curiatii—“‘ Erano stati i meriti di 
Orazio grandissimi, avendo con la sua 
virtii vinti i Curiazi. Era stato il fallo 
suo atroce, avendo morto la sorella. 
Nondimeno dispiacque tanto tale omi- 
cidio ai Romani, che lo condussero a 
disputare della vita, non ostante che 
gli meriti suoi fussero tanto grandie si 

La qual cosa, a chi super- 
ficialmente la considerasse, parrebbe 


uno esempio d’ ingratitudine popolare. 
Nondimeno chi lo esaminer& meglio, e 
con migliore considerazione ricerchera 
quali debbono essere gli ordini delle 
republiche, biasimera quel popolo piut- 
tosto per averlo assoluto, che per averlo 
voluto condannare: e la ragione 6 
questa, che nessuna republica bene 
ordinata, non mai cancelld i demeriti 
con gli meriti dei suoi cittadini: ma 
avendo ordinati i premi ad una buona 
opera, e le pene ad una cattiva, ed 
avendo premiato uno per aver bene 
operato, se quel medesimo opera dipoi 
male, lo gastiga senza avere riguardo 
alcuno alle sue buone opere. E quando 
questi ordini sono bene osservati, una 
citta vive libera molto tempo: altri- 
menti sempre rovinera presto. Perché 
se, ad un cittadino che abbia fatto qualche 
egregia opera per la eittd, si aggiunge 
oltre alla riputatione, che quella cosa gli 


arreca, una audacia e confidensa di potere 
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urge against the extreme penalty proposed by his accuser, except 
these previous services—which influenced the dikasts sufficiently 
to induce them to inflict the lighter punishment instead of the 
heavier. Now the whole amount of punishment inflicted 
consisted in a fine which certainly was not beyond his reasonable 
means of paying, or of prevailing upon friends to pay for him— 
since his son Kimé6n actually did pay it. Those who blame the 
Athenians for ingratitude, unless they are prepared to maintain 
the doctrine, that previous services are to pass as full acquittal 
for future crime, have no other ground left except to say that the 
fine was too high ; that instead of being fifty talents, it ought to 
have been no more than forty, thirty, twenty, or ten talents. 
Whether they are right in this, I will not take upon me to 
pronounce : if the amount was named on behalf of the accused 
party, the dikastery had no legal power of diminishing it ; but it 
is within such narrow limits that the question actually lies, 
when transferred from the province of sentiment to that of reason. 
It will be recollected that the death of Miltiadés arose neither 
from his trial nor his fine, but from the hurt in his thigh. 

The charge of ingratitude against the Athenian popular juries 


Usualtem. really amounts to this—that in trying a person 
per of the accused of present crime or fault, they were apt to 
dikastsin confine themselves too strictly and exclusively to the 
previous = particular matter of charge, either forgetting, or 
Services, 


making too little account of, past services which he 
might have rendered. Whoever imagines that such was the 
habit of Athenian dikasts must have studied the orators to very 
little purpose. Their real defect was.the very opposite: they 
were too much disposed to wander from the special issue before 
them, and to be affected by appeals to previous services and 
conduct.! That which an accused person at Athens usually 


senza temer pena, far qualche non same work, where he again supports a 


opera 

buona, diventera in breve tempo tanto in- 
solente, che si risolverd ogni civilta.”— 
Machiavel, Discorsi sop. Tit. Livio, c. 24. 
1 Machiavel, in the twenty-ninth 
chapter of his Discorsi sopra T. Livio, 
examines the question, ‘‘ Which of the 
two is more open to the charge of being 
ungrateful—a popular government or a 
king?” He thinks that the latter is more 
open to it. Compare chap. 59 of the 


similar opinion. 

M. Sismondi also observes, in speak- 
ing of the long attachment of the city 
of Pisa to the cause of the rors 
and to the Ghibelin party—‘ Pise 
montra dans plus d’une occasion, par 
sa constance & supporter la cause des 
empereurs au milieu des revers, com- 
bien la reconnoissance lie un peuple 
libre d’une maniére plus puissante et 
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strives to produce is an impression in the minds of the dikasts 
favourable to his general character and behaviour: of course he 
meets the particular allegation of his accuser as well as he can, 
but he never fails also to remind them emphatically, how well he 
has performed his general duties of a citizen—how many times he 
has served in military expeditions—how many trierarchies and 
liturgies he has performed, and performed with splendid efficiency. 
Tn fact, the claim of an accused person to acquittal is made to 
rest too much on his prior services, and too little upon innocence 
or justifying matter as to the particular indictment. When we 
come down to the time of the orators, I shall be prepared to show 
that such indisposition to confine themselves to a special issue 
was one of the most serious defects of the assembled dikasts at 
Athens. It is one which we should naturally expect from a body 
of private, non-professional citizens assembled for the occasion— 
and which belongs more or less to the system of jury-trial every- 
where ; but it is the direct reverse of that ingratitude, or habitual 
insensibility to prior services, for which they have been so often 
denounced. 

The fate of Miltiadés, then, so far from illustrating either the 
fickleness or the ingratitude of his countrymen, attests iueden 
their just appreciation of deserts. It also illustrates of eminent 
another moral, of no small importance to the right Greeks t 
comprehension of Grecian affairs ;—it teaches us the rupted by 
painful lesson, how perfectly maddening were the 
effects of a copious draught of glory on the temperament of an 
enterprising and ambitious Greek. There can be no doubt that 
the rapid transition, in the course of about one week, from 
Athenian terror before the battle to Athenian exultation after it, 
must have produced demonstrations towards Miltiadés such as 
were never paid towards any other man in the whole history of 
the commonwealth. Such unmeasured admiration unseated his 
rational judgment. His mind became abandoned to the reckless 
impulses of insolence, and antipathy, and rapacity ;—that dis- 
tempered state, for which (according to Grecian morality) the 
retributive Nemesis was ever on the watch, and which in his 
case she visited with a judgment startling in its rapidity as well 


plus durable qu'elle ne sauroit lier le Histoire des Republ. Italiennes, ch. 
peuple gouverné par un seul homme”. xiii. tom. ii. p. 302. 
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as terrible in its amount. Had Miltiadés been the same man 
before the battle of Marathén as he became after it, the battle 
might probably have turned out a defeat instead of a victory. 
Demosthenés indeed,! in speaking of the wealth and luxury of 
political leaders in his own time, and the profuse rewards be- 
stowed upon them by the people, pointed in contrast to the house 
of Miltiadés as being noway more splendid than that of a private 
man. But though Miltiadés might continue to live in a modest 
establishment, he received from his countrymen marks of 
admiration and deference such as were never paid to any citizen 
before or after him; and, after all, admiration and deference 
constitute the precious essence of popular reward. No man 
except Miltiad@s ever dared to raise his voice in the Athenian 
assembly, and say—“ Give me a fleet of ships : do not ask what I 
am going to do with them, but only follow me, and I will enrich 
you”, Herein we may read the unmeasured confidence which 
the Athenians placed in their victorious general, and the utter 
incapacity of a leading Greek to bear it without mental deprava- 
tion; while we learn from it to draw the melancholy inference, 
that one result of success was to make the successful leader one 
of the most dangerous men in the community. We shall presently 
be called upon to observe the same tendency in the case of the 
Spartan Pausanias, and even in that of the Athenian Themistoklés. 

It is indeed fortunate that the reckless aspirations of Miltiadés 
did not take a turn more noxious to Athens than the compara- 
tively unimportant enterprise against Paros. For had he sought 
to acquire dominion and gratify antipathies against enemies at 
home, instead of directing his blow against a Parian enemy, the 
peace and security of his country might have been seriously 
endangered. Of the despots who gained power in Greece, a con- 
siderable proportion began by popular conduct and by rendering 
good service to their fellow-citizens: having first earned public 
gratitude, they abused it for purposes of their own ambition. 
There was far greater danger, in a Grecian community, of 
dangerous excess of gratitude towards a victorious soldier, than 
of deficiency in that sentiment. The person thus exalted acquired 
a position such that the community found it difficult afterwards 
to shake him off. Now there is a disposition almost universal 


1 Demosthenés, Olynth. III. c. 9, p. 35 R. 
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among writers and readers to side with an individual, especially 
an eminent individual, against the multitude. Accordingly 
those who under such circumstances suspect the probable abuse 
of an exalted position, are denounced as if they harboured an 
unworthy jealousy of superior abilities ; but the truth is, that the 
largest analogies of the Grecian character justified that suspicion, 
and required the community to take precautions against the 
corrupting effects of their own enthusiasm. There is no feature 
which more largely pervades the impressible Grecian character, 
than a liability to be intoxicated and demoralised by success: 
there was no fault from which so few eminent Greeks were free : 
there was hardly any danger, against which it was at once so 
necessary and so difficult for the Grecian governments to take 
security—especially the democracies, where the manifestations of 
enthusiasm were always the loudest. Such is the real explana- 
tion of those charges which have been urged against the Grecian 
democracies, that they came to hate and ill-treat previous bene- 
factors. The history of Miltiadés illustrates it in a manner no 
less pointed than painful. 

I have already remarked that the fickleness, which has been so 
largely imputed to the Athenian democracy in their dealings with 
him, is nothing more than a reasonable change of opinion on the 
best grounds: nor can it be said that fickleness was in 
any case an attribute of the Athenian democracy. It sense it is 
is a well-known fact, that feelings, or opinions, or ue that 
modes of judging, which have once obtained footing isan 
among a large number of people, are more lasting of the 
and unchangeable than those which belong only to Athenian 
one or a few; insomuch that the judgments and 
actions of the many admit of being more clearly understood as to 
the past, and more certainly predicted as to the future. If we 
are to predicate any attribute of the multitude, it will rather be 
that of undue tenacity than undue fickleness. There will occur 
nothing in the course of this history to prove that the Athenian 
people changed their opinions, on insufficient grounds, more 
frequently than an unresponsible one or few would have changed. 

But there were two circumstances in the working of the 
Athenian democracy which imparted to it an appearance of 
greater fickleness, without the reality :—First, that the manifesta- 
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tions and changes of opinion were all open, undisguised, and 
noisy: the people gave utterance to their present impression, 
whatever it was, with perfect frankness ; if their opinions were 
really changed, they had no shame or scruple in ayowing it 

Secondly—and this is a point of capital importance in the work- 
ing of democracy generally—the present impression, whatever it 
might be, was not merely undisguised in its manifestations, but 
also had a tendency to be exaggerated in its intensity. This 
arose from their habit of treating public affairs in multitudinous 
assemblages, the well-known effect of which is to inflame senti- 
ment in every man’s bosom by mere contact with a sympathising 
circle of neighbours. Whatever the sentiment might be, fear, 
ambition, cupidity, wrath, compassion, piety, patriotic devotion, 
&c. ;1 and whether well-founded or ill-founded—it was constantly 
influenced more or less by such intensifying cause. This isa 
defect which of course belongs in a certain degree to all exercise 
of power by numerous bodies, even though they be representative 
bodies—especially when the character of the people, instead of 
being comparatively sedate and slow to move, like the English, 
is quick, impressible, and fiery, like Greeks or Italians; but it 
operated far more powerfully on the self-acting Démos assembled 
in the Pnyx. It was in fact the constitutional malady of the de- 
mocracy, of which the people were themselves perfectly sensible 
—as I shall show hereafter from the securities which they tried 
to provide against it—but which no securities could ever wholly 
eradicate. Frequency of public assemblies, far from aggravating 
the evil, had a tendency to lighten it. The people thus became 
accustomed to hear and balance many different views as a pre- 


1 This is the general truth, which 
sa a gear often state, Ftiow’ 
pa y, and in exaggera' rms 
as to degree :— —*Hec est natura 
multitu (says Livy); aut humiliter 
servit aut superbe dominatur”. Again, 

‘acitus—“ in vulgo modicum ; 
terrere, ni paveant ; ubi pertimuerint, 
impune contemni”. wt (Annal. i. <a 
Herodotus, iii. 81. Ober 82 (0 Simos 
eumer@v 7a TpHy aT. Gvev vod, Xemappe Yai 
ToTaue ixedos. 

It is remarkable that Aristotle, in 
his Politica, takes little or no notice of 
this attribute belon ne to every 
numerous assembl i. e seems ether 
so reason as if the aggregate intel- 


ligence of the multitude was repre 
sented by the sum total of each Pog § 's 
separate intelligence in all the in- 
dividuals composing it (Polit. iii, 6, 4, 
10, 12), just as the pro ra of the 
multitude, taken collectively, would 
be greater than that of the few rich. 
He takes no notice of the Beressed 
ea a apm of uals 
ju ging jointly an u se 
tely : I do not indeed aging that 
such omission leads him into any 
positive mistake, but it occurs in some 
cases calculated surprise us, and 
where the difference eens adverted to 
+A aR apee to notice ; see Politic. iii, 
“) 
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liminary to ultimate judgment ; they contracted personal interest 
and esteem for a numerous class of dissentient speakers; and 
they even acquired a certain practical consciousness of their own 
liability to error. Moreover the diffusion of habits of public 
speaking, by means of the sophists and the rhetors, whom it has 
been so much the custom to disparage, tended in the same 
direction—to break the unity of sentiment among the listening 
crowd, to multiply separate judgments, and to neutralise the con- 
tagion of mere sympathising impulse. There were important 
deductions, still farther assisted by the superior taste and intelli- 
gence of the Athenian people: but still the inherent malady 
remained—excessiveand misleading intensity of present sentiment. 
It was this which gave such inestimable value to the ascendency 
of Periklés, as depicted by Thucydidés: his hold on the people 
was so firm, that he could always speak with effect against excess 
of the reigning tone of feeling. “When Periklés (says the his- 
torian) saw the people in a state of unreasonable and insolent con- 
fidence, he spoke so as to cow them into alarm ; when again they 
were in groundless terror, he combated it, and brought them back 
to confidence.”? We shall find Demosthenés, with far inferior 
ascendency, employed in the same honourable task. The Athe- 
nian people often stood in need of suchcorrection, but unfortunately 
did not always find statesmen, at once friendly and commanding, 
to administer it. 

These two attributes, then, belonged to the Athenian demo- 
eracy ; first, their sentiments of every kind were manifested 
loudly and openly ; next, their sentiments tended to a pitch of 
great present intensity. Ofcourse, therefore, when they changed, 
the change of sentiment stood prominent and forced itself upon 
every one’s notice—being a transition from one strong sentiment 
past to another strong sentiment present.2 And it was because 
such alterations, when they did take place, stood out so palpably 
to remark, that the Athenian people have drawn upon themselves 


1 Thucyd. ii, 65. ordre yotv atcOourd 
Tt avTovs Tapa Katpov UBper Oapoodvras, 
Aeyov Karémdnoocev Emi 7d HopeicBar’ 
kat Sedtdras ad addyws avrixabiorn maALy 
émi 70 Oapceiv. 

2 Such swing of the mind, from one 
intense feeling to another, is always 
deprecated by the Greck moralists, 


from the earliest to the latest: even 
Demokritus, in the fifth century B.c., 
admonishes against it—Ai é« peydAwv 
Stacrnpatov Kivedpevar TaY WuXov ovTE 
evaotabées ciaiv, ovre evOvuor. (Demo- 
criti Fragmenta, lib, iii. Bi 168, ed. 
oe ap. Stobseum, orileg. i. 
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the imputation of fickleness: for it is not at all true (I repeat) 
that changes of sentiment were more frequently produced in 
them by frivolous or insufficient causes, than changes of sentiment 
in other governments, 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


IONIC PHILOSOPHERS.—PYTHAGORAS.—KROTON AND 
SYBARIS. 


Tue history of the powerful Grecian cities in Italy and Sicily, 
between the accession of Peisistratus and the battle of Phalaris 

Marathén, is for the most part unknown to us. ey pe 
Phalaris, despot of Agrigentum in Sicily, made for gentum. 


himself an unenviable name during this obscure interval. His 
reign seems to coincide in time with the earlier part of the rule 
of Peisistratus (about 560—540 B.c.), and the few and vague 
statements which we find respecting it,! merely show us that it 
was a period of extortion and cruelty, even beyond the ordinary 
licence of Grecian despots. The reality of the hollow bull of 
brass, which Phalaris was accustomed to heat in order to shut up 
his victims in it and burn them, appears to be better authenticated 
than the nature of the story would lead us to presume. For it 
is not only noticed by Pindar, but even the actual instrument of 
this torture—the brazen bull itself*—which had been taken away 


1The letters of Bentley against Verr. iv. 83. The contradiction of 
sorte discussing the pretended Timzus is noway sufficient to make us 
Ep tles of Phalaris—full of acuteness doubt the authenticity of the story. 
and learning though beyond measure Ebert (SixeAtwy, part ii, p. 41—84, 
excursive—are quite sufficient to Kénigsberg, 1829) collects all the 
teach us that little can be safely authorities about the bull of Phalaris. 
asserted about Phalaris. His date is He believes the matter of fact sub- 
very imperfectly ascertained. Com- stantially. Aristotle (Rhetoric, ii. 20) 
Bore Bentley, 82, 838, and tells a story of the fable whereby 

fert, Akragas und sein Gebiet, page Stésichorus the poet dissuaded the 
60: the latter assigns the reign of inhabitants of Himera from > 
Phalaris to the years 570—554 3B.c. guard to Phalaris: Conén (Narrat. 42 
It is we igersy ag see Seyfert citing ap. Photium) recounts the same story 
the letters of the pseudo-Phalaris as with the name of Hiero substituted for 
an authority, after the exposure of thatof Phalaris. But it is not likel 
Bentley. that either the one or the other coul: 

2 Pindar, Pyth. 1 ad jin. with the ever have been in such relations with 
Scholia, p. 310, ed. Boeckh; Polyb. the citizens of Himera. Compare Poly- 
xii. 25; Diodér, xiii, 99; Cicero cont. bius, vii. 7, 2. 
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from Agrigentum as a trophy by the Carthaginians when they 
captured the town, was restored by the Romans, on the subjugation 
of Carthage, to its original domicile. Phalaris is said to have 
acquired the supreme command by undertaking the task of 
building a great temple! to Zeus Polieus on the citadel rock ; a 
pretence, whereby he was enabled to assemble and arm a number 
of workmen and devoted partisans, whom he employed, at the 
festival of the Thesmophoria, to put down the authorities. He 
afterwards disarmed the citizens by a stratagem, and committed 
cruelties which rendered him so abhorred, that a sudden rising 
of the people, headed by Télemachus (ancestor of the subsequent 
despot Thérén), overthrew and slew him. A severe revenge was 
taken on his partisans after his fall.? 

' During the interval between 540—500 B.c., events of much 
importance occurred among the Italian Greeks—especially at 
Krotén and Sybaris—events, unhappily, very imperfectly handed 
down. Between these two periods fall both the war between 
Sybaris and Krotén, and the career and ascendency of Pythagoras. 
In connexion with this latter name, it will be requisite to say a 
few words respecting the other Grecian philosophers of the sixth 
century B.O. 

I have, in a former chapter, noticed and characterized those 
distinguished persons called the Seven Wise Men of 
Greece, whose celebrity falls in the first half of this 
century—men not so much marked by scientific genius as by 
practical sagacity and foresight in the appreciation of worldly 
affairs, and enjoying a high degree of political respect from their 
fellow-citizens. One of them, however, the Milesian Thalés, 
claims our notice, not only on this ground, but also as the earliest 
known name in the long line of Greek scientific investigators. 
His life, nearly contemporary with that of Solén, belongs 
seemingly to the interval about 640—550 B.c.: the stories 
mentioned in Herodotus (perhaps borrowed in part from the 
Milesian Hekatzus) are sufficient to show that his reputation, for 
wisdom as well as for science, continued to be very great, even a 
century after his death, among his fellow-citizens. And he 
marks an important epoch in the progress of the Greek mind, as 


Thalés. 
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havin,, been the first man to depart both in letter and spirit from 
the Hesiodic Theogony, introducing the conception of substances, 
with their transformations and sequences, in place of that string 
of persons and quasi-human attributes which had animated the 
old legendary world. He is the father of what is called the Ionic 
philosophy, which is considered as lasting from his time down to 
that of Sokraj‘s. Writers ancient as well as modern have 
professed to tirce a succession of philosophers, each one the 
pupil of the preceding, between these two extreme epochs. 
But the appellation is in truth undefined and even incorrect, 
since nothing entitled to the name of a school, or sect, or succession 
(like that of the Pythagoreans, to be noticed presently) can 
be made out. There is indeed a certain general ,,,, phi- 
analogy, in the philosophical vein of Thalés, Hippo, heanbens 
Anaximenés, and Diogenés of Apollonia, whereby school or 
they all stand distinguished from Xenophanés of Sess!” 
Elea and his successors the Eleatic dialecticians Parmenidés and 
Zéno; but there are also material differences between their 
respective doctrines—no two of them holding the same. And if 
we look to Anaximander (the person next in order of time to 
Thalés), as well as to Herakleitus, we find them departing in a 
great degree even from that character which all the rest have in 
common, though both the one and the other are usually enrolled 
in the list of Ionic philosophers. 

Of the old legendary and polytheistic conception of nature, 
which Thalés partially discarded, we may remark that Step in 
it isa state of the human mind in which the problems piiloscehy, 
suggesting themselves to be solved, and the machinery by Thales. 
for solving them, bear a fair proportion one to the other. If the 
problems be vast, indeterminate, confused, and derived rather 
from the hopes, fears, love, hatred, astonishment, &., of men, 
than from any genuine desire of knowledge, so also does the 
received belief supply invisible agents in unlimited number and 
with every variety of power and inclination. The means of 
explanation are thus multiplied and diversified as readily as the 
phenomena to be explained. Though no event or state which 
has not yet occurred can be predicted, there is little difficulty in 
rendering a plausible account of everything which has occurred 
in the past—of any and all things alike. Cosmogony, and the 
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prior ages of the world, were conceived as a sort of personal his- 
tory with intermarriages, filiation, quarrels, and other adventures, 
of these invisible agents; among whom some one or more were 
assumed as unbegotten and self-existent—the latter assumption 
being a difficulty common to all systems of cosmogony, and from 
which even this flexible and expansive hypothesis is not exempt. 
Now when Thalés disengaged Grecian philosophy from the old 
mode of explanation, he did not at the same time disengage it 
from the old problems and matters propounded for inquiry. 
These he retained, and transmitted to his successors, as vague 
and vast as they were at first conceived ; and so they remained, 
though with some transformations and modifications, together 
with many new questions equally insoluble, substantially present 
to the Greeks throughout their whole history, as the legitimate 
problems for philosophical investigation. But these problems, 
adapted only to the old elastic system of polytheistic explanation 
and omnipresent personal agency, became utterly disproportioned 
to any impersonal hypotheses such as those of Thalés and the 
philosophers after him—whether assumed physical laws, or 
plausible moral and metaphysical dogmas, open to argumentative 
Vast attack, and of course requiring the like defence. To 
oath sant treat the visible world as a whole, and inquire when 
meansof and how it began, as well as into all its past changes 
solution, =~ __to discuss the first origin of men, animals, plants, 
the sun, the stars, &c.—to assign some comprehensive reason 
why motion or change in general took place in the universe—to 
investigate the destinies of the human race, and to lay down 
some systematic relation between them and the gods—all these 
were topics admitting of being conceived in many different ways, 
and set forth with eloquent plausibility, but not reducible to 
any solution resting on scientific evidence or commanding steady 
adherence under a free scrutiny.? J 

At the time when the power oy scientific investigation was 


1The less these problems are "Eoxe pdOnow, pire modvrav 


adapted for rational solution, the *Ert rnnoovvy, mit’ eis adixous 
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scanty and helpless, the problems proposed were thus such as to 
lie out of the reach of science in its largest compass. Gradually 
indeed subjects more special and limited, and upon which 
experience or deductions from experience could be brought to 
bear, were added to the list of quesita, and examined with profit 
and instruction. But the old problems, with new ones alike 
unfathomable, were never eliminated, and always occupied a 
prominent place in the philosophical world. Now it was this 
disproportion, between questions to be solved and means of 
solution, which gave rise to that conspicuous characteristic of 
Grecian philosophy—the antagonist force of suspensive scepticism, 
passing in some minds into a broad negation of the attainability 
of general truth—which it nourished from its beginning to its 
end; commencing as early as Xenophanés, continuing to manifest 
itself seven centuries afterwards in Ainesidémus and Sextus 
Empiricus, and including in the interval between these two 
extremes some of the most powerful intellects in Greece. The 
present is not the time for considering these Sceptics, who bear 
an unpopular name, and have not often been fairly appreciated ; 
the more so, as it often suited the purpose of men themselves 
more than half sceptical, like Sokratés and Plato, to ono cause 
denounce professed scepticism with indignation. But of the 

it is essential to bring them into notice at the first Soopelcians 
spring of Grecian philosophy under Thalés, because Which runs 


: through 
the circumstances were then laid which so soon Grecian | 
afterwards developed them. philosophy. 


Though the celebrity of Thalés in antiquity was great and 
universal, scarcely any distinct facts were known respecting him: 
it is certain that he left nothing in writing. Extensive travels in 
Egypt and Asia are ascribed to him, and as a general fact these 
travels are doubtless true, since no other means of acquiring 
knowledge were then open. At a time when the brother of the 
Lesbian Alkszeus was serving in the Babylonian army, we may 
well conceive that an inquisitive Milesian would make his way to 
that wonderful city wherein stood the temple-observatory of the 
Chaldean priesthood. How great his reputation was in his 
lifetime, the admiration expressed by his younger contemporary 
Xenophanés assures us; and Herakleitus, in the next generation, 
a severe judge of all other philosophers, spoke of him with 
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similar esteem. To him were traced, by the Grecian inquirers of 
the fourth century B.c., the first beginnings of geometry, astronomy, 
and physiology in its large and really appropriate sense, the 
scientific study of nature: for the Greek word denoting nature 
(pvors) first comes into comprehensive use about this time (as I 
have remarked in an earlier chapter’) with its derivatives physics 
and physiology, as distinguished from the theology of the old poets. 
Little stress can be laid on those elementary propositions in 
geometry which are specified as discovered, or as first demon- 
strated, by Thalés—still less upon the solar eclipse, respecting 
which (according to Herodotus) he determined beforehand the 
Thalés— year of occurrence? But the main doctrine of his 
ejay ba physiology (using that word in its larger Greek sense) 
wateror is distinctly attested. He stripped Oceanus and 
the fluid. = Tethys, primeval parents of the gods in the Homeric 
theogony, of their personality, and laid down water, or fluid sub- 
stance, as the single original element from which everything came 
and to which everything returned. The doctrine of one eternal 
element, remaining always the same in its essence, but indefinitely 
variable in its manifestations to sense, was thus first introduced 
to the discussion of the Grecian public. We have no means of 
knowing the reasons by which Thalés supported this opinion, nor 
could even Aristotle do more than conjecture what they might 
have been ; but one of the statements urged on behalf of it—that 
the earth itself rested on water*—we may safely refer to the Mile- 
sian himself, for it would hardly have been advanced at a later age. 
Moreover Thalés is reported to have held, that everything was 
living and full of gods; and that the magnet, especially, was a 
living thing. Thus the gods, as far as we can pretend to follow 
opinions so very faintly transmitted, are conceived as active 
powers, and causes of changeful manifestation, attached to the 
primeval substance ;° the universe being assimilated to an 
organised body or system. 

1 Vol. i. ch. xvi. tarch, Placit. Philos. Ls pp: 875. 


2 Diogen. Laért, i. 23; Herodot, 1. ds €& tSaros dyoi mavra elvar, Kai eis 

75; Aree, ea y. p. 144, Bip. Udwp wavra avaiver Oat. 
us, in his Commentary on . 

Euclid, specifies several peopeaisiones ii si is ut supra, and De Ceelo, 
said to have been discovered by Thalés ~* ~“* 
(Brandis, Handbuch der Gr. Philos, 5 Aristotel. De Anima, i. 2—5; 
ch. xxviii. p. 110). Cicero, De Legg. ii. 11: Diogen. Laért, 

8 Aristotel. Metaphys. i. 3; Plu i, 24. 
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Respecting Hippo—who reproduced the theory of Thalés with 


_ some degree of generalization, substituting, in place of water, 


moisture, or something common to air and water—we do not 
know whether he belonged to the sixth or the fifth century B.o. : 
but Anaximander, Xenophanés, and Pherekydés be- Anaxi- 
long to the latter half of the sixth century. Anaxi- ™ander. 
mander the son of Praxiadés was a native of Milétus—Xenophanés, 
a native of Kolophén ; the former among the earliest expositors 
of doctrine in prose,? while the latter committed his opinions to 
the old medium of verse. Anaximander seems to have taken up 
the philosophical problem, while he materially altered the 
hypothesis, of his predecessor Thalés. Instead of the primeval 
fluid of the latter, he supposed a primeval principle, without any 
actual determining qualities whatever, but including all qualities 
potentially, and manifesting them in an infinite variety from its 
continually self-changing nature—a principle which was nothing 
in itself, yet had the capacity of producing any and all manifesta- 
tions, however contrary to each other *—a primeval something, 
whose essence it was to be eternally productive of different 
phznomena—a sort of mathematical point, which counts for 
nothing in itself, but is vigorous in generating lines to any extent 
that may be desired. In this manner Anaximander professed to 
give a comprehensive explanation of change in general, or 
Generation or Destruction—how it happened that one sensible 


1 Aristotel. De Anim4, i. 2; Alex- airg Svvauww, rAnv ws dpxjv. Aristotle 
ander Aphrodis. in Aristotel. Meta- subjects this are:pov to an elaborate 
phys. 1. 8. discussion, in which he says very little 

Apollodérus, in the second cen- more about Anaximander, who appears 
tury B.c., had before him some brief to have assumed it without anticipat- 
e treatises of Anaximander ing discussion or objections. Whether 

ért. ii. 2); Tept dicews, 7s Anaximander called his aetpov divine, 
Tlepiodov, epi trav ‘AmAavav cat Shat- orgod,as Tennemann (Gesch. d. Philos. 
pav Kat GAAa twa. Suidas, vy. "Avaéi- i. 2, p. 67) and Panzerbieter affirm (ad 
pavdpos. Themistius, Orat. xxv. p. Diogenis Apolloniat. nent. c. 13, 
vA : cadpince patos dv iouev “EAAdvay Pp. 16), I think doubtful 1 this: is rather 

‘ov éfeveyKetv mepi Dicews ovyyeypau- an inference whic’ e elici 
ibe : ax from his la e. Yet in another 


‘ov. 

3 Trenzeus, ii. 19 (14), ap. Brandis, 
Handbuch der Geschichte der Griech. 
Rom. Philos. ch. xxxv. p. 133: “Anaxi- 
mander hoc quod immensum est, 
omnium initium subjecit, seminaliter 
habens in semetipso omnium genesin, 
ex quo immensos mundos constare 
ait”. Aristotel. Physic. Auscult. iii. 
4, p. 203 Bek. ovtre yap parny avd olév 
Te elvar (rd aretpov), ovTe GAAHV Umdpxew 


passage, which is difficult to reconcile, 
Aristotle ascribes to Anaximander the 
water-doctrine of Thalés (Aristotel. de 
Xenophane, p. 975, Bek.). 
Anaximander seems to have fol- 
lowed ulations a to that 
of Thalés in explaining the first pro- 
duction of the human race (Plutarch, 
Placit. Philos. v. 19, p. 908), and in 
other matters (ibid. iii, 16, p. 896). 
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thing began and another ceased to exist—according to the vague 
problems which these early inquirers were in the habit of setting 
to themselves.’ He avoided that which the first philosophers 
especially dreaded, the affirmation that generation could take place 
out of Nothing ; yet the primeval Something which he supposed 
was only distinguished from Nothing by possessing this power of 
generation, In his theory he passed from the province of physics 
into that of metaphysics. He first introduced into Grecian 
philosophy that important word which signifies a Beginning or a 
Principle,? and first opened that metaphysical discussion, which 
was carried on in various ways throughout the whole period of 
Problem of Grecian philosophy, as to the One and the Many—the 
the re and Continuous and the Variable—that which exists 
the Per- eternally, as distinguished from that which comes and 
mer peed passes away in ever-changing manifestations. His 
Variable. physiology or explanation of nature thus conducted 
the mind into a different route from that suggested by the 
hypothesis of Thalés, which was built upon physical considera- 
tions, and was therefore calculated to suggest and stimulate 
observations of physical phenomena for the purpose of verifying 
or confuting it—while the hypothesis of Anaximander admitted 
only of being discussed dialectically, or by reasonings expressed 
in general language ; reasonings, sometimes indeed referring to 
experience for the purpose of illustration, but seldom resting on 
it—and never looking out for it as a necessary support. The 
physical explanation of nature, however, once introduced by 
Thalés, although deserted by Anaximander, was taken up by 
Anaximenés and others afterwards, and reproduced with many 
divergences of doctrine, yet always more or less entangled and 
perplexed with metaphysical additions, since the two departments 
were never clearly parted throughout all Grecian philosophy. 

Of these subsequent physical philosophers I shall speak here- 
after: at present I confine myself to the thinkers of the sixth 
century B.C., among whom Anaximander stands prominent, not 
as the follower of Thalés, but as the author of an hypothesis both 
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new and tending in a different direction. It was not merely as 
the author of this hypothesis, however, that Anaximander en- 
larged the Greek mind and roused the powers of thought: we 
find him also mentioned as distinguished in astronomy and 
geometry. He is said to have been the first to establish a sun-dial 
in Greece, to construct a sphere, and to explain the obliquity of 
the ecliptic :! how far such alleged authorship really belongs to 
him, we cannot be certain, but there is one step of immense 
importance which he is clearly affirmed to have made. He was 
the first to composs a treatise on the geography of the land and 
sea within his cognisance, and to construct a chart or map founded 
thereupon—seemingly a tablet of brass. Such a novelty, wondrous 
even to the rude and ignorant, was calculated to stimulate 
powerfully inquisitive minds, and from it may be dated the com- 
mencement of Grecian rational geography—not the least valuable 
among the contributions of this people to the stock of human 
knowledge. 

Xenophanés of Kolophén, somewhat younger than Anaximan- 
Xenopha- der and nearly contemporary with Pythagoras (seem- 
ness ingly from about 570—480 B.c.), migrated from 
the oppo- Kolophén? to Zanklé and Katana in Sicily and Elea 
pe ala . in Italy, soon after the time when Ionia became 
mander. = subject to the Persians (540—530 B.c.). He was the 
founder of what is called the Eleatic school of philosophers—a 
real school, since it appears that Parmenidés, Zeno, and Melissus 
pursued and developed, in a great degree, the train of speculation 
which had been begun by Xenophanés—doubtless with additions 
and variations of their own, but especially with a dialectic power 
which belongs to the age of Periklés, and is unknown in the 
sixth century B.c. He was the author of more than one poem of 
considerable length, one on the foundation of Kolophén and 
another on that of Elea; besides his poem on Nature, wherein 
his philosophical doctrines were set forth. His manner appears 
to have been controversial and full of asperity towards antago- 
nists. But what is most remarkable is the plain-spoken manner 


1 Diogen. Laért. ii. 81,2. He speed 2 Diogen. Laért. ix. 18. 
with Thalés in maintaining that the % ; 
earth was stationary (Aristotel. de  * Diogen. Laért. ix. 22; Stobmus, 
Ceelo, ii. 18, p, 295, ed. Bekk.). Eclog. Phys. i. p. 294. 
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in which he declared himself against the popular religion, and in 
which he denounced as abominable the descriptions of the gods 
given by Homer and Hesiod. He is said to have controverted 
the doctrines both of Thalés and Pythagoras: this is probable 
enough ; but he seems to have taken his start from the philosophy 
of Anaximander—not however to adopt it, but to reverse it—and 
to set forth an opinion which we may call its contrary. Nature, 
in the conception of Anaximander, consisted of a Something 
having no other attribute except the unlimited power of gene- 
rating and cancelling phenomenal changes: in this doctrine the 
Something or Substratum existed only in and for those changes, 
and could not be said to exist at all in any other sense : the Per- 
manent was thus merged and lost in the Variable—the One in 
the Many. Xenophanés laid down the exact opposite: he con- 
ceived nature as one unchangeable and indivisible Whole, sphe- 
rical, animated, endued with reason, and penetrated by, or indeed 
identical with,God. He denied the objective reality of all change, 
or generation, or destruction, which he seems to have considered 
as only changes or modifications in the percipient, and perhaps 
different in one percipient and another. That which exists (he 
maintained) could not have been generated, nor could it ever be 
destroyed : there was neither real generation nor real destruction 
of anything ; but that which men took for such was the change 
in their own feelings and ideas. He thus recognised the Perma- 
nent without the Variable?—the One without the Many. And 
his treatment of the received religious creed was in harmony 
with such physical or metaphysical hypothesis ; for while he 
held the whole of nature to be God, without parts or change, he 
at the same time pronounced the popular gods to be entities of 


1Sextus Empiricus, adv. Mathem. cfva: A¢yet 7d way Get Suorov. Com 
19. 
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subjective fancy, imagined by men after their own model: if 
oxen or lions were to become religious (he added), they would in 
like manner provide for themselves gods after their 

respective shapes and characters. This hypothesis, The Hleatic 
which seemed to set aside altogether the study of the Parmenidés 
sensible world as a source of knowledge, was expounded Shrin 
briefly, and, as it should seem, obscurely and rudely, ae 
by Xenophanés; at least we may infer thus much —their dia 
from the slighting epithet applied to him by Aristotle.? their great 
But his successors, Parmenidés and Zéno, in the suc- influence 
ceeding century, expanded it considerably, supported speculation. 
it with extraordinary acuteness of dialectics, and even 
superadded a second part, in which the phenomena of sense— 
though considered only as appearances, not partaking in the 
reality of the One Ens—were yet explained by a new physical 
hypothesis ; so that they will be found to exercise great influence 
over the speculations both of Plato and Aristotle. We discover 
in Xenophanés, moreover, a vein of scepticism, and a mournful 
despair as to the attainability of certain knowledge,* which the 
nature of his philosophy was well calculated to suggest, and in 
which the sillograph Timén of the third century B.c., who seems 
to have spoken of Xenophanés better than of most of the other 
philosophers, powerfully sympathised. 

The cosmogony of Pherekydés of Syros, contemporary of 
Anaximander and among the teachers of Pythagoras, Pa 
seems, according to the fragments preserved, a combi- i 
nation of the old legendary fancies with Orphic mysticism,* and 
probably exercised little influence over the subsequent course of 
Grecian philosophy. By what has been said of Thalés, Anaxi- 
mander, and Xenophanés, it will be seen that the sixth century 
B.0. witnessed the opening of several of those roads of intellectual 
speculation which the later philosophers pursued farther, or at 
least from which they branched off. Before the year 500 B.c. 
many interesting questions were thus brought into discussion, 


1Clemens Alexand. Stromat. v. p. vii. 49—110; and Pyrrhon. Hypotyp. i. 
oO, vii. ge 224; Plutarch adv. Colétén, P: 1114: 
Aristot. Metaphysic. i. 5, p. 986, compare Karsten ad Parmenidis Frag- 
Bek. cxpov &ypotKorepos. menta, p. 146. 
8 Xenophanés, Fr. xiv. ed. Mullach ; 4 See Brandis, Handbuch der Griech. 
Sextus Empiric. adv. Mathematicos, Rém. Philosophie, ch. xxii, 
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which Solén, who died about 558 B.c., had never heard of—just 
as he may probably never have seen the map of Anaximander. 
But neither of these two distinguished men—Anaximander or 
Xenophanés—was anything more than a speculative inquirer. 
The third eminent name of this century, of whom I am now 
about to speak—-Pythagoras—combined in his character disparate 
elements which require rather a longer development. 

Pythagoras was founder of a brotherhood, originally brought 
together by a religious influence, and with observances approach- 
ing to monastic peculiarity—working in a direction at once 
religious, political, and scientific, and exercising for some time a 
real political ascendency,—but afterwards banished from 
government and state affairs into a sectarian privacy with 
scientific pursuits, not without, however, still producing some 
statesmen individually distinguished. Amidst the multitude of 
false and apocryphal statements which circulated in antiquity 
respecting this celebrated man, we find a few important facts 
reasonably attested and deserving credence. He was a native of 
Samos, son of an opulent merchantnamed Mnésarchus, 
—or, according to some of his later and more fervent 
1 a admirers, of Apollo : born, as far as we can make out, 
about the fiftieth Olympiad, or 580 B.c. On the many marvels 
recounted respecting his youth it is unnecessary to dwell. Among 
them may be numbered his wide-reaching travels, said to have 
been prolonged for nearly thirty years, to visit the Arabians, the 
Syrians, the Pheenicians, the Chaldzans, the Indians, and the 
Gallic Druids. But there is reason to believe that he really 
visited Egypt*—perhaps also Pheenicia and Babylon, then 
Chaldean and independent. At the time when he saw Egypt, 
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between 560—540 B.c., about one century earlier than Herodotus, 
it was under Amasis, the last of its own kings, with its peculiar 
native character yet unimpaired by foreign conquest, and only 
slightly modified by the admission during the preceding century 
of Grecian mercenary troops and traders. The spectacle of 
Egyptian habits, the conversation of the priests, and the initiation 
into various mysteries or secret rites and stories not accessible to 
the general public, may very naturally have impressed the mind 
of Pythagoras, and given him that turn for mystic observance, 
asceticism, and peculiarity of diet and clothing, which manifested 
itself from the same cause among several of his contemporaries, 


‘but which was not a common phenomenon in the primitive 


Greek religion. Besides visiting Egypt, Pythagoras is also said 
to have profited by the teaching of Thalés, of Anaximander, and 
of Pherekydés of Syros:? amidst the towns of Ionia he would 
moreover have an opportunity of conversing with many Greek 
navigators who had visited foreign countries, especially Italy and 
Sicily. His mind seems to have been acted upon and impelled 
by this combined stimulus,—partly towards an imaginative and 
religious vein of speculation, with a life of mystic observance,— 
partly towards that active exercise, both of mind and body, 
which the genius of an Hellenic community so naturally tended 
to suggest. 

Of the personal doctrines or opinions of Pythagoras, whom we 
must distinguish from Philolaus and the subsequent aie 

oreans, we have little certain knowledge, racter and 

though doubtless the first germ of their geometry, %°tines. 
arithmetic, astronomy, &c., must have proceeded from him. But 
that he believed in the motempeychosis or transmigration of the 
souls of deceased men into other men as well as into animals, we 
know, not only by other evidence, but also by the testimony of 
his contemporary, the philosopher Xenophanés of Elea. Pytha- 
goras, seeing a dog beaten and hearing him howl, desired the. 
striker to desist, saying—“It is the soul of a friend of mine, 
whom I recognised by his voice”. This—together with the 
general testimony of Hérakleitus, that Pythagoras was a man of 
extensive research and acquired instruction, but artful for 


1 The connexion of Pyt ras with ap. Diogen. en i. 118, viii. 2; Cicero 
Pherekydés is noticed by Aristoxenus, de Divinat. i. 13, 
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mischief and destitute of sound judgment—is all that we know 
about him from contemporaries. Herodotus, two generations 
afterwards, while he conceives the Pythagoreans as a peculiar 
religious order, intimates that both Orpheus and Pythagoras had 
derived the doctrine of the metempsychosis from Egypt, but had 
pretended to it as their own without acknowledgment.t Py- 
thagoras combines the character of a sophist (a man of large 
observation, and clever, ascendent, inventive mind—the original 
sense of the word Sophist, prior to the polemics of the Platonic 
school, and the only sense known to Herodotus),? with that of an 
inspired teacher, prophet, and worker of miracles,—approaching 
to and sometimes even confounded with the gods,—and employing 
all these gifts to found a new special order of brethren bound 
together by religious rites and observances peculiar to themselves. 
In his prominent vocation, analogous to that of Epimenidés, 
Orpheus, or Melampus, he appears as the revealer of a mode of 
life calculated to raise his disciples above the level of mankind, 
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and to recommend them to the favour of the gods; the Pytha- 
gorean life, like the Orphic life, being intended as the exclusive 
prerogative of the brotherhood—approached only by probation 
and initiatory ceremonies, which were adapted to select en- 
thusiasts rather than to an indiscriminate crowd—and exacting 
entire mental devotion to the master.? In these lofty pretensions 
the Agrigentine Empedoklés seems to have greatly copied him, 
though with some varieties, about half a century afterwards.’ 
While Aristotle tells us that the Kroténiates identified Pytha- 
goras with the Hyperborean Apollo, the satirical Timén pro- 
nounced him to have been “a juggler of solemn speech engaged 
in fishing for men”.* This is the same character, looked at from 
the different points of view of the believer and the unbeliever. 
There is however no reason for regarding Pythagoras as an im- 
postor, because experience seems to show, that while in certain 
ages it is not difficult for a man to persuade others that he is 
inspired, it is still less difficult for him to contract the same 
belief himself. 

Looking at the general type of Pythagoras, as conceived by 
witnesses in and nearest to his own age—Xenophanés, Hérak- 
leitus, Herodotus, Plato, Aristotle, Isokratés°—we find in him 
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chiefly the religious missionary and schoolmaster, with little of 
Pythagoras the politician. His efficiency in the latter character, 
more a originally subordinate, first becomes prominent in those 
and school. glowing fancies which the later Pythagoreans com- 
master than rm ynicated to Aristoxenus and Dikearchus. The primi- 
cian—his tive Pythagoras is inspired by the gods to reveal a 
Piitiowey new mode of life!—the Pythagorean life—and to 
fracgerated promise divine favour to a select and docile few as 
nesses. the recompense of strict ritual obedience, of austere 
self-control, and of laborious training, bodily as well as mental. 
To speak with confidence of the details of his training, ethical or 
scientific, and of the doctrines which he promulgated, is impos- 
sible ; for neither he himself nor any of his disciples anterior to 
Philolaus (who was separated from him by about one intervening 
generation) left any memorials in writing.2 Numbers and lines, 
studied partly in their own mutual relations, partly under various 
symbolising fancies, presented themselves to him as the primary 
constituent elements of the universe, and as a sort of magical key 
to phzenomena, physical as well as moral. Such mathematical 
tendencies in his teaching, expanded by Pythagoreans his 
successors, and coinciding partly also (as has been before stated) 
with the studies of Anaximander and Thalés, acquired more and 
more development, so as to become one of the most glorious 
and profitable manifestations of Grecian intellect. Living as 
Pythagoras did at a time when the stock of experience was 


admired: as far as we can judge, it valuable collection of his f its, 
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powers and properties of jhagoras B.C. The Py rean brotherhood 
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2 Respecting Philolaus, see the wards. 
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scanty, the licence of hypothesis unbounded, and the process of 
deduction without rule or verifying test—he was thus fortunate 
enough to strike into that track of geometry and arithmetic, in 
which, from data of experience few, simple, and obvious, an 
immense field of deductive and verifiable investigation may be 
travelled over. We must at the same time remark, however, that 
im his mind this track, which now seems so straightforward and 
well-defined, was clouded by strange fancies which it is not easy 
to understand, and from which it was but partially cleared by 
his successors. 

Of his spiritual training much is said, though not upon very 
good authority : we hear of his memorial discipline, his monastic 
self-scrutiny, his employment of music to soothe disorderly 
passions, his long novitiate of silence, his knowledge gis ethical 
of physiognomy which enabled him to detect even beers my 
without trial unworthy subjects, his peculiar diet, not applied 
and his rigid care for sobriety as well as for bodily bebe 0) of 
vigour. He is also said to have inculcated abstinence is order. 
from animal food; a feeling so naturally connected with the 
doctrine of the metempsychosis, that we may well believe him to 
have entertained it, as Empedoklés also did after him,? It is 
certain that there were peculiar observances, and probably a 
certain measure of self-denial, embodied in the Pythagorean life. 
Yet, on the other hand, it seems equally certain that the members 
of the order cannot have been all subjected to the same diet, or 
training, or studies ; for Milo the Kroténiate was among them,?® 
the strongest man and the unparalleled wrestler of his age—who 
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souls of human beings passed after 
death into plants as well as into 
animals. ‘1 have been myself hereto- 
fore (said he) a boy: a girl, a shrub, a 
bird, and a fish of the sea.” 


48y yap tor’ ey yevduny Kodpds re Kdpy 
Tt, 


40 
4—6 


Oduvos 7’, olwvds Te Kai ef adds Eumupos 
ixOvs. 


olen: ta L. viii. Has peo ad Em- 
okl. Frag. p. 466. oras is 
said to have ed that he toa been 


not only Euphorbus in the Grecian 
army before Troy, but also a trades- 
man, a courtezan, .» and various 
other human characters, before his 
actual existence; he did not however 
extend the same intercommunion to 
plants, in any case, 

The abstinence from animal food 
was an Orphic precept as well as a 
Pythagorean (Aristophan. Ran. 1032). 


3 Strabo, vi. p. 263; Diog. L. xiii. 
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cannot possibly have dispensed with animal food and ample diet 
(even setting aside the tales about his voracious appetite), and is 
not likely to have bent his attention on speculative study. 
Probably Pythagoras did not enforce the same bodily or mental 
discipline on all, or at least knew when to grant dispensations. 
The order, as it first stood under him, consisted of men different 
both in temperament and aptitude, but bound together by 
common religious observances and hopes, common reverence for 
the master, and mutual attachment as well as pride in each 
other’s success. It must thus be distinguished from the Pytha- 
goreans of the fourth century B.c., who had no communion with 
wrestlers, and comprised only ascetic, studious men, generally 
recluse, though in some cases rising to political distinction. The 
succession of these Pythagoreans, never very numerous, seems to 
have continued until about 300 B.c., and then nearly died out; 
being superseded by other schemes of philosophy more suited to 
cultivated Greeks of the age after Sokratés. But during the time 
of Cicero, two centuries afterwards, the orientalising tendeney— 
then beginning to spread over the Grecian and Roman world, 
and becoming gradually stronger and stronger—caused the 
Pythagorean philosophy to be again revived. It was revived, 
too, with little or none of its scientific tendencies, hut with more 
than its primitive religious and imaginative fanaticism — 
Decline Apollonius of Tyana constituting himself a living 
perso copy of Pythagoras. And thus, while the scientific 
renovation elements developed by the disciples of Pythagoras had 
Pytnego- become disjoined from all peculiarity of sect, and 
rean order. passed into the general studious world—the original 
vein of mystic and ascetic fancy belonging to the master, without 
any of that practical efficiency of body and mind which had 
marked his first followers, was taken up anew into the Pagan 
world, along with the disfigured doctrines of Plato, Neo- 
Pythagorism, passing gradually into Neo-Platonism, outlasted 
the other more positive and masculine systems of Pagan 
philosophy, as the contemporary and rival of Christianity. A 
large proportion of the false statements concerning Pythagoras 
come from these Neo-Pythagoreans, who were not deterred by 
the want of memorials from illustrating, with ample latitude of 
fancy, the ideal character of the master. 


' 
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That an inquisitive man like Pythagoras, at a time when there 
were hardly any books to study, would visit foreign countries, 
and converse with all the Grecian philosophical inquirers within 
his reach, is a matter which we should presume even if no one 


attested it; and our witnesses carry us very little 





jhagoras 
beyond this general presumption. What doctrines he or 
borrowed, or from whom, we are unable to discover. but an ori- 
But in fact his whole life and proceedings bear the simaland 
stamp of an original mind and not of a borrower—a nay ace 
mind impressed both with Hellenic and with non- Samos to 
roton, 


Hellenic habits and religion, yet capable of combining 
the two in a manner peculiar to himself; and above all, endued 
with those talents for religious and personal ascendency over 
others, which told for much more than the intrinsic merit of his 
ideas. We are informed that after extensive travels and inquiries 
he returned to Samos, at the age of about forty. He then found 
his native island under the despotism of Polykratés, which 
rendered it an unsuitable place either for free sentiments or for 
marked individuals. Unable to attract hearers, or found any 
school or brotherhood, in his native island, he determined to 
expatriate ; and we may presume that at this period (about 535— 
530 B.¢.) the recent subjugation of Ionia by the Persians was not 
without influence on his determination. The trade between the 
Asiatic and the Italian Greeks—and even the intimacy between 
Milétus and Knidus on the one side, and Sybaris and Tarentum 
on the other—had been great and of long standing, so that there 
was more than one motive to determine him to the coast of 
Italy ; in which direction also his contemporary Xenophanés, 
the founder of the Eleatic school of philosophy, emigrated 
seemingly about the same time—from Kolophén to Zanklé, 
Katana, and Elea.1 

Krotén and Sybaris were at this time in their fullest prosperity 
—among the first and most prosperous cities of the State of 
Hellenic name. To the former of the two Pythagoras Thee 
directed his course. A Council of One Thousand oo 
persons, taken from among the heirsand representatives astic 
of the principal proprietors at its first foundation, was snd medical 
here invested with the supreme authority: in what skill. 

1 Diogen. Laért. ix. 18, 
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manner the executive offices were filled we have no information. 
Besides a great extent of power, and a numerous population, the 
large mass of whom had no share in the political franchise, 
Krotén stood at this time distinguished for two things—the 
general excellence of the bodily habit of the citizens, attested in 
part by the number of conquerors furnished to the Olympic 
games—and the superiority of its physicians or surgeons. These 
two points were in fact greatly connected with each other; for 
the therapeutics of the day consisted not so much of active 
remedies as of careful diet and regimen ; while the trainer, who 
dictated the life of an athlete during his long and fatiguing 
preparation for an Olympic contest—and the professional superin- 
tendent of the youths who frequented the public gymnasia— 
followed out the same general views and acted upon the same basis 
of knowledge, as the physician who prescribed for a state of 
positive bad health.2 Of medical education properly so called, 


1 Herodot, iii. 131 ; Strabo, vi. p. 261 ; 
Menander de Encomiis, p. 96, ed. 
Heeren, *A@nvaious émt dyadparorotia 
Te Kal pment kat Rpecnrtrs ére 
iar, i peya bpovyoa, &e. 

The ikroténiate Alkmzén, »aliate yo - 
contemporary of Pythagoras (Aristo 
Metaph. i. 5), is ——_ the earliest 
names mentioned =F hilosophizing 
upon physical and medical subjects. 
See Brandis, Handbuch rn Geschichte 
der Philos. sect. Ixxxiii. 508, an 
Aristotel. De Generat. ‘Animal. i iii. 2, p. 
752, Bekker. 

The medical art in Egypt, at the 
time when Pythagoras visited that 
country, was sufficiently far advanced 
to excite the attention of an inquisitive 
traveller—the branches of it minutely 
subdivided and strict rules laid down 
for practice (Herodot. ii. 84 ; Aristotel. 
Politic. iii. 10, 4). 
striking! co ht in th igi 

y broug o e se 
of va voli. Tlepi apxains inrpixijs, 
c. 8, 4, 7, vol. i. p. 580—584, ed. Littré. 

"Ere you Kal viv ot Tav |, URVvariav 
Kat aoKnoiwv émipedAdmevor aiet Te mpoo- 
efevpicxovar, Kat Thy avrénv Oddy Sntéov- 
Tes 6, Te eSwy Kar mivev émixparnget Te 
aitéwy madara, Kai igxupdrepos avTds 
éwdirod €orat (p. 580); again p. 584: Té 
oby aiverar é érepotov Scavondeis é ° kadev= 
pevos Aapses kai Opodroynpevws xetporex- 
iss bs éfeipe Thy “ye. TOUS KapvovTas 
Siauray Kai tpopy, } Keivos 6 am’ apxijs 


Tol macw avOpdirorer tpophy, i viv 
pedpeba, a éxeivns Tis a&ypins Kat ‘Onpe- 
@édeos evpov TE = mapacKkevacas gs 
compare another n ess 
illustrative in the Froatine of Hi 
Tlepi Scairns df€wv, c. 3, V 
p. 245, ed. Littré. 
Following the same general idea, 
that the theory and practice of the 
physician is a farther Fie ment and 
Satlay of that of the ic trainer, 
Reapers gr observations from 
e excellen marques Rétrospec- 
tives of M. Littré, at the end of the 
fourth we of his edition of Hippo- 
kratés (p. 662). 
After Be observed (p. 659) that 
oa epey od be considered as 
ivided into ous fs ee relating to 
the mec of the functions; the 
other, to the effects P pews oh n the 
human body by the differen uences 
which act upon it and the media by 
which it is surrounded; and after 
having observed that on the first of 
these two branches, the ancients could 
never make progress, from their ignor- 
ance of anatomy—he goes on to 
puede r ting the second branch they 
* a large amount of know- 


Sur la mg bn ie des influences 
extérieures, la Gréce du temps d’Hi 
crate et aprés lui fut le theatre "ex: 
périences en grand les plus importantes 
et les plus instructives. ‘oute la 


ii. 





on (a 
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especially of anatomy, there was then little or nothing. The 
physician acquired his knowledge from observation of men sick 
as well as healthy, and from a careful notice of the way in which 
the human body was acted upon by surrounding agents and 
circumstances: and this same knowledge was not less necessary 
for the trainer ; so that the same pace which contained the best 
men in the latter class was also likely to be distinguished in the 
former. It is not improbable that such celebrity of Krotén may 
have been one of the reasons which determined Pythagoras 
to go thither. For among the precepts ascribed to him, precise 
rules as to diet and bodily regulation occupy a prominent place. 
The medical or surgical celebrity of Démokédés (son-in-law of 
the Pythagorean Milo), to whom allusion has been made in a 
former chapter, is contemporaneous with the presence of 
Pythagoras at Krotén: and the medical men of Magna Grecia 
maintained themselves in credit, as rivals of the schools of the 
Asklepiads at K6s and Knidus, throughout all the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.C. 

The biographers of Pythagoras tells us that his arrival there, 
his preaching, and his conduct, produced an effect almost electric 


gy (a population libre s’en- crate, quidans les Aphorismes, invoque 
d) étoit soumise & un systéme lexemple des athlétes, nous parle dans 
er d’éducation jp ap rg le ité des iculations des 
is a little too s = es stated): personnes maigres, qui n’ayant pas été 
dans quelques cités, & démone par amaigris un procédé régulier de 
exemple, les femmes n’en étoient pas Yart, ont les chairs muqueuses. Les 





exemptées. Ce systéme se composoit 
d’exercices et d’une alimentation que 
combinérent l’empirisme d’abord, puis 
une théorie plus savante ; il concernoit 
(comme dit Hippocrate lui-méme, en 
ne parlant, il est vrai, que de la partie 
alimentaire), il concernoit et les 
malades pour leur rétablissement, et 
les gens bien portans pour la conserva- 
tion de leur santé, et les personnes 
livrées aux exercices tiques pour 
Yaccroissement de leurs forces. On 
Savoit au juste ce qu'il falloit pour 
conserver seulement le co en bon 
état on pour traiter un ade—pour 
former un militaire ou pour faire un 
athléte—et en particulier, un lutteur, 
un coureur, un sauteur, un pugiliste. 
Une classe d’hommes, les maitres 
des gymnases, étoient exclusivement 
adonnés & la culture de cet art, auquel 
les médecins participoient dans les 
limites de leur profession ; et Hippo- 


anciens médecins savoient, comme on 
le voit, procurer l’amaigrissement con- 
formément 4 l'art, et reconnoitre & ses 
effets un amaigrissement irrégulier : 
toutes choses auxquelles nos médecins 
sont étrangers, et dont on ne retrouve 
Yanalogue ~ parmi les entraineurs 
Anglois. u reste cet ensemble de 
connoissances empiriques et théoriques 
doit é6tre mis au rang des rtes 
facheuses qui ont acom é la longue 
et turbulente transition du monde 
ancien au monde moderne. Les 
admirables institutions destinées dans 
ee a rbhcne.! r - bear) le 
corps, oni paru : me publique 
est destituée a cet Gaurd ae toute direc- 
tion scientifique et générale, et demeure 
abandonnée complétement au hasard.” 

ting Herodikus, De Republics, Hi 
specting Hero , De Li 
p. 406; Aristotel. Politic. i 11, 6, iv. 
1, 1, viii. 4, 1. 
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upon the minds of the people, with an extensive reform public 
as well as private. Political discontent was repressed, 


Rapid and Bs . ° 

wonderful incontinence disappeared, luxury became discredited, 

ie task and the women hastened to exchange their golden 
roduced by ornaments for the simplest attire. No less than two 
e exhorta- : 

tions of thousand persons were converted at his first preach- 

Pythagoras. 


ing. So effective were his discourses to the youth, 
that the Supreme Council of One Thousand invited him into 
their assembly, solicited his advice, and even offered to constitute 
him their Prytanis or president, while his wife and daughter 
were placed at the head of the religious processions of females.’ 
His influence was not confined to Krotén. Other towns in Italy 
and Sicily—Sybaris, Metapontum, Rhégium, Katana, Himéra, 
&c., all felt the benefit of his exhortations, which extricated some 
of them even from slavery. Such are the tales of which the 
biographers of Pythagoras are full:? and we see that even the 
disciples of Aristotle, about the year 300 3B.c.—<Aristoxenus, 
Dikearchus, Herakleidés of Pontus, &c.—are hardly less charged 
with them than the Neo-Pythagoreans of three or four centuries 
later. They doubtless heard these tales from their contemporary 
Pythagoreans,’ the last members of a declining sect, among whom 


1 Valerius Maxim. iii, 15, xv. 1; 
Jamblichus, Vit. Pyth. c. 45 ; Timezeus, 
ty hes Vit, Pythag 21—54 

orphyry, Vit. 1. Oe . 
Jamblich. 83-35, 166 ‘ 


3 The compilations of Porphyry and 
Jamblichus on the life of Pythagoras, 
— from a great variety of authors, 

doubtless contain some truth 
amidst their confused heap of state- 
ments, many incredible, and nearly all 
unauthenticated. Butit is very difficult 
to single out what these portions of 
truth really are. Even Aristoxenus 
and Dikeearchus, the best authors from 
whom these biographers quote, lived 
near two centuries after the death of 


Wissenschaften (vol. i. b. iii. p. 191 
seg.), has given a careful analysis of 
the various authors from whom the 
two biographers have borrowed, and a 
oorener estimate of their trust- 
worthiness. It is an excellent piece of 
historical criticism, though the author 
exaggerates both the merits and the 
influence of the first as ‘oreans ; 
Kiessling in the notes to his edition of 
Jamblichus has given some extracts 
from it, but by no means enough to 
dispense with the perusal of the 
original. I think Meiners allows too 
much credit, on the whole, to Aristo- 
xenus (see p. 214) and makes too little 
deduction for the various stories diffi- 


Pythagoras, and do not appear to have 
had any early memorials to consult, 
nor any better informants than the 
contemporary Pythagoreans—the last of 
an expiring sect, and probably among 
the least eminent for intellect, since 
the philosophers of the Sokratic vein 


in its various branches carried off the himself, 


- aaah and aspiring young men of that 
e. 
Meiners, in his Geschichte der 


cult to be believed of which Aristoxenus 
is given as the source: of course the 
latter could not furnish better matter 
than he heard from his own witnesses. 
Where the judgment of Meiners is 
ae mtsda hs is alec Serer peene 
out, especi: respec ‘orphyry 

i and his pe wf amblichus. 
These later Pythagorean a 
seem to have set up as a formal canon 
of credibility, that which many religious 


ee ee ee ee ee 


apt, 


ae 
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the attributes of the primitive founder passed for godlike, but 
who had no memorials, no historical judgment, and no means of 
forming a true conception of Krotén as it stood in 530 B.c.' 
To trace these tales to a true foundation is impossible. But we 
may reasonably believe that the success of Pythagoras, as a 
person favoured by the gods and patentee of divine secrets, was 
very great—that he procured to himself both the reverence of the 
multitude, and the peculiar attachment and obedience of many 
devoted adherents, chiefly belonging to the wealthy and powerful 
elasses—that a select body of these adherents, three hundred in 
number, bound themselves by a sort of vow both to He formsa 
Pythagoras and to each other, adopting a peculiar Powerful 
diet, ritual, and observances, as a token of union— society 
though without anything like community of property, cones 
which some have ascribed to them. Such a band of hundred 


men, standing high in the city for wealth and station, from the 
and bound together by this intimate tie, came by pepe 
almost unconscious tendency to mingle political Krotn. 
ambition with religious and scientific pursuits. Political clubs 
with sworn members, under one form or another, were a constant 


phenomenon in the Grecian cities? Now the Pythagorean order 


men of antiquity acted upon from a corollary to lay down; but it helps us 
mere unconscious sentiment and fear to estimate their value as selectors and 


Accordingly they made no difficulty 
in belie what was recounted about 
Aristeus, Abaris, and other eminent 
—s of mythes (Jamblichus, Vit. 
Pyth. c. 188—148)—xai rodré ye wavres 
oi Iv@aydperor Sums Exover mirevTiKas, 
olov mepi ’Aptor kat "ABdpisos Ta 
pvOodroyovpeva Kal doa GAAa ToLadTa Aé- 
yeTat . « . tiv ToLOvTwY 5& TeV do0- 
KovvTwv pvOKoV arouynmovevovaety, O¢ 
ovsévamriorovvres 6, TLavEis TO 
Ociov avaynrar, Also not less 
formally laid down in Jamblichus, 
Adhortatio ad Philosophiam, as the 
fourth Symbolum, p. 324, ed. ese 
Tlepi Gedy pndtv Oavpacrov amoaret, unde 
mept Oeiwy Soypatwr. oning from 

principles, this was a consistent 


inators of accounts respecting 
Pythagoras. The extravagant compli- 
ments pele by the Emperor Julian in 
his letters to Jamblichus will not 
suffice to establish the authority of 
the latter as a critic and witness: see 
the aearcae 84, 40, 41,in Heyler’s edit. 
of Julian's letters. 

1 Aulus Gell. N.A. iv. 11. Apollon. 
(ap. Jamblich. c. 262) alludes to 7a 
vropiijuata Tav Kpotwriatayv : what the 
date of these may be, we do not know, 
but there is no reason to believe them 
anterior to Aristoxenus. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 54. ras évyvwpocias, 
aimep ériyxavoy mpérepov év ri wéAct 
ovoat émi dixats Kat apxais, amdoas én- 
ear, &. 

On this important passage in which 
Thucydidés notes the political clubs of 
Athens as sworn societies, numerous, 
notorious, and efficient, I shall s 
farther in a future stage of the history. 
Dr. Arnold has a good note on the 


passage. 
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at its first formation was the most efficient of all clubs; since it 
presented an intimacy of attachment among its members, as well 
as a feeling of haughty exclusiveness against the public without, 
such as no other fraternity could parallel.’ The devoted 
attachment of Pythagoreans towards each other is not less 
emphatically set forth than their contempt for every one else : in 
fact these two attributes of the order seem the best ascertained as 
well as the most permanent of all. Moreover, we may be sure 
that the peculiar observances of the order passed for exemplary 
virtues in the eyes of its members, and exalted ambition into a 
duty, by making them sincerely believe that they were the only 
persons fit to govern. It is no matter of surprise, then, to learn 
that the Pythagoreans gradually drew to themselves great 
ascendency in the government of Krotén. And as similar clubs, 
not less influential, were formed at Metapontum and other places, 
so the Pythagorean order spread its net and dictated the course 
of affairs over a large portion of Magna Grecia. Such ascendency 
of the Pythagoreans must have procured for the master himself 
some real, and still more supposed, influence over the march of 
government at Krotén and elsewhere, of a nature not then 
possessed by any of his contemporaries throughout Greece? Yet 
his influence was probably exercised in the background, through 
the medium of the brotherhood who reverenced him: for it is 
hardly conformable to Greek manners that a stranger of his 
character should guide personally and avowedly the political 
affairs of any Grecian city. 

Nor are we to believe that Pythagoras came originally to 
Krotén with the express design of creating for himself an ascendent 
political position—still less that he came for the purpose of 
realizing a great preconceived political idea, and transforming 


1 Justin, xx. 4. “Sed trecenti ex the lips of the younger Dionysius the 
juvenibus cum sodalitii juris sacra- est pe whose sentence had elicited 
mento quodam nexi, separatam a such manifestation of friendship (Por- 
ceteris civibus vitam exercerent, quasi phyry, Vit. Pyth. c. 59—62; Cicero, De 
ceetum clandestine conjurationis habe- Officiis, iii. 10; and Davis ad Cicero 
rent, civitatem in se converterurt.” Tusc. Disp. v. 22). 

Compare Diogen. Laért. viii. 3; 2 Plutarch, Philosophand. cum Prin- 
Apollonius ap. Jamblich. c. 254; Por- cipib. c. i. p. 777. av 8° dpxovros avdpds 
phyry, Vit. h. c. 33. Kal woAtTiKoD Kal mpaxrixod Kabaymrac 

e story of the devoted attach- (6 g:Adcodos) cai rodrov avamAjon Kado- 
ment of the two Pythagoreans Damén xgqyaOias, woAdovs &’ évds wHéANTEY, ws 
and Phintias appears to be very well Ivéaydépas rots mpwrevover rav ‘Irak: 
attested: Aristoxenus heard it from trav ovyyevouevos. 


— 
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Krotén into a model-city of pure Dorism, as has been supposed 
by some eminent modern authors. Such schemes might 


indeed be ascribed to him by Pythagoreans of the epee 

Platonic age, when large ideas of political ameliora- bate eae 
tion were rife in the minds of speculative men—by an indirect 
men disposed to forego the authorship of their own Fomg obit 
opinions, and preferring to accredit them as traditions tution of 


handed down from a founder who had left no 

memorials. But it requires better evidence than theirs to make 
us believe that any real Greek born in 580 B.o. actually conceived 
such plans. We cannot construe the scheme of Pythagoras as 
going farther than the formation of a private, select, order of 
brethren, embracing his religious fancies, ethical tone, and germs 
of scientific idea, and manifesting adhesion by those observances 
which Herodotus and Plato call the Pythagorean orgies and 
mode of life. And his private order became politically powerful, 
because he was skilful or fortunate enough to enlist a sufficient 
number of wealthy Kroténiates, possessing individual influence 
which they strengthened immensely by thus regimenting them- 
selves in intimate union. The Pythagorean orgies or religious cere- 
monies were not inconsistent with public activity, bodily as 
well as mental. Probably the rich men of the order may have 
been rendered even more active, by being fortified against the 
temptations of a life of indulgence. The character of the order 
as it first stood, different from that to which it was afterwards 
reduced, was indeed religious and exclusive, but also active and 
domineering ; not despising any of those bodily accomplishments 
which increased the efficiency of the Grecian citizen, and which 
so particularly harmonised with the pre-existing tendencies of 
Krot6n.1 Niebuhr and O. Miiller have even supposed that the 


1I transcribe here the summary 
ven by Krische, at the close of his 
rtation on the Pythagorean order, 

p. 101. ‘“Societatis scopus fuit mere 
liticus, ut lapsam optimatium potes- 
tem non modo in pristinum resti- 
tueret, sed firmaret amplificaretque: 
cum summo hoc scopo duo conjuncti 
fuerunt; moralis alter, alter ad literas 
spectans, Discipulos suos bonos chat 
bosque homines reddere voluit Pytha- 
goras, et ut civitatem moderantes 
potestate su& non abuterentur ad 


lebem opprimendam ; et ut plebs, 
ntelligens suis commodis consuli, con- - 
ditione sua contenta esset. Quoniam 
vero bonum sapiensque moderamen 
nisi a prudente literisque exculto viro 
exepec é (mon) licet, philosophiz 
studium necessarium duxit Samius iis, 
qui ad civitatis clavum tenendum se 
accingerent.” 

This is the general view (coinciding 
substantially with that of O. Miiller— 
Dorians, iii. 9, 16) given by an author 
who has gone through the evidences 
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select Three Hundred Pythagoreans constituted a sort of smaller 
senate at that city'—an hypothesis no way probable; we may 
rather conceive them as a powerful private club, exercising 
ascendency in the interior of the senate, and governing through 
the medium of the constituted authorities. Nor can we receive 
without great allowance the assertion of Varro,? who, assimilating 
Pythagoras to Plato, tells us that he confined his instructions on 
matters of government to chosen disciples, who had gone through 
a complete training, and had reached the perfection of wisdom 
and virtue. It seems more probable that the political Pytha- 
goreans were those who were most qualified for action, and least 
for speculation ; and that the general of the order possessed that 
skill in turning to account the aptitudes of individuals, which 
two centuries ago was so conspicuous in the Jesuits, to whom, 
in various ways, the Pythagoreans bear considerable resemblance. 
All that we can be said to know about their political principles 
is, that they were exclusive and aristocratical, adverse to the 


with care and learning. It differs on 
some pe points from the idea 
which conceive of the primitive 
master and his contemporary brethren. 
It leaves out the religious ascendency, 
which I imagine to have stood first 
among the meansas well as among the 
premeditated purposes of Pythagoras, 
while it sets forth a reformatory politi- 
cal scheme as directly contemplated 
ef him, of which there is no proof. 
Though the political ascendency of the 
early Pythagoreans is the most pro- 
minent feature in their early history, 
it is not to be considered as the mani- 
festation of an uliar or settled 
ae me: idea—it is rather a result of 
heir position and means of union. 
Ritter observes (in ~~ opinion more 
justly), ‘‘ We must not believe that the 
mysteries of the ES er yp order 
were of a mame A political rs 
the most probable accounts warrant us 
in considering that its central point 
teaching” (Ge- 


(Philolaus, Pp: 

assimilate the Pythagorean life to the 

Dorian or Spartan habits, and call the 
hagorean philosophy the expression 

of Grecian Dorism, as opposed to the 

Tonians and the Ionic philosophy. I 


confess that I perceive no anal 
between the two, either in action or 
tion. The Spartans stand com- 
pletely distinct from other Dorians; 
and even the Spartan habits of lif 
though they present some points 
resemblance with the bodily 
of the Pythagoreans, exhibit still more 
important points of difference, in 
to igious i and 
mysticism, as well as to the scientific 
element embodied with it. Lag hn = 
gorean philosophy, and the i 
philosophy, were both oqneny ts) 
to the Ionic; yet neither o! is 
in any way connected with Dorian 
tendencies. Neither Elea nor Krotén 
were Doric cities; moreover Xeno- 
— as well as Pythagoras were 
th Ionians. 
general assertions ting 
Ionic mobility and inconstancy, con- 
trasted with Doric constancy and 
steadiness, will not be found borne 
out by a study of facts. The Dorism 
of Pythagoras appears to me a com- 
pees fancy. O. Miiller even turns 
rotén into a Dorian city, to 
all evidence. 

1 Niebuhr, Rémisch. Gesch. i. p. 165, 
2nd edit. ; O. Miiller, Hist. of Dorians, 
iii. 9, 16: Krische is opposed to this 
idea, sect. v. p. 84. 

2 Varro ap. Augustin. de Ordine, ii. 
80; Krische, p. 77. 
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control and interference of the people ; a circumstance no way 
disadvantageous to them, since they coincided in this respect with 
the existing government of the city—had not their own conduct 
brought additional odium on the old aristocracy, and raised up 
an aggravated democratical opposition carried to the most 
deplorable lengths of violence. 

All the information which we possess, apocryphal as it is, 
respecting this memorable club is derived from its warm admirers, 
Yet even their statements are enough to explain how it came to 
provoke deadly and extensive enmity. A stranger coming to 
teach new religious dogmas and observances, with a Causes 
tincture of science,and some new ethical ideas and Which led 
phrases, though he would obtain some zealous votaries, subversion 
would also bring upon himself a certain measure of Me 
antipathy. Extreme strictness of observances, com- der. 
bined with the art of touching skilfully the springs of religious 
terror in others, would indeed: do much both to fortify and to 
exalt him. But when it was discovered that science, philosophy, 
and even the mystic revelations of religion, whatever they were, 
remained confined to the private talk and practice of the 
disciples, and were thus thrown into the background, while all 
that was seen and felt without was the political predominance of 
an ambitious fraternity, we need not wonder that Pythagorism 
in all its parts became odious to a large portion of the community. 
Moreover we find the order represented not merely as constituting 
a devoted and exclusive political party, but also as manifesting 
an ostentatious self-conceit throughout their personal demeanour? 
—refusing the hand of fellowship to all except the brethren, and 
disgusting especially their own familiar friends and kinsmen. So 
far as we know Grecian philosophy, this is the only instance in 


1 Apollonius ap. Jamblichum, V. P. oe asin by Meiners (Geschichte der 
€. 254, 255, 256, 257. wyeudves dé éyévovro Wissenschaft. v. i. p. 239—245): com- 
THs Svahopas ot tals ovyyeveiars Kai tais pare Welcker, Prolegomena ad Theog- 
OlkeLoTnaLY éyytrata KabeornKores om xly. xlvi. 
Tov IWv0ayopeiwy, aircov 8° Hv, ore Ta en we read the life of Apol- 
Bev TOAAG avTOds EAVTEeL THY TpaTTo“évwv, lonius by Philostratus, we see that the 
&c.: compare also the lines descriptive former ‘was hin.self extremely com- 
of Pythagoras, c. 259. rods wév éraipovs municative: he might be the rather 
yev icous faxdperot Ocotar. tovs 5° disposed therefore to think that the 
akrovs nyctr ovr’ év Adyw, ovr’ év apiOud. seclusion and reserve of Pythagoras 

That this Oyen cited both by was a defect, and to ascribe to it much 
Jamblichus and by big eed is Apol- of the mischief which afterwards over 
lonius of Tyana, has been rendered took the order. 
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which it was distinctly abused for political and party objects. 
The early days of the Pythagorean order stand distinguished for 
such perversion, which, fortunately for the progress of philosophy, 
never presented itself afterwards in Greece! Even at Athens, 
however, we shall hereafter see that Sokratés, though standing 
really aloof from all party intrigue, incurred much of his 
unpopularity from supposed political conjunction with Kritias 
and Alkibiadés,? to which indeed the orator Adschinés distinctly 
ascribes his condemnation, speaking about sixty years after the 
event. Had Sokratés been known as the founder of a band 
holding together intimately for ambitious purposes, the result 
would have been eminently pernicious to philosophy, and 
probably much sooner pernicious to himself. 

It was this cause which brought about the complete and violent 
destruction of the Pythagorean order. Their ascendency had 
provoked such wide-spread discontent, that their enemies became 
emboldened to employ extreme force against them. Kylén and 
Ninén—the former of whom is said to have sought admittance 
into the order, but to have been rejected on account of his bad 
character—took the lead in pronounced opposition to the Pytha- 
goreans ; whose unpopularity extended itself farther to the Senate 
of One Thousand, through the medium of which their ascendency 
had been exercised. Propositions were made for rendering the 
government more democratical, and for constituting a new senate, 
taken by lot from all the people, before which the magistrates 
should go through their trial of accountability after office: an 
Violences  OPportunity being chosen in which the Senate of One 
rented Thousand had given signal offence by refusing to 
itssubver. divide among the people the recently conquered terri- 
tess tory of Sybaris.? In spite of the opposition of the Pytha- 


1Schleiermacher observes that & "AOnvaiot, Xwxpdrn Tov codioriy 
“ Philosophy among the Pythagoreans amexreivare, Ste Kpitiay épdvn memat- 
was connected with political objects, Seuxms, éva rev tpraxovra. 
and their school with a_ practi 3 This is stated in Jamblichus, c. 
brotherly partnership, such as was 255; yet it is difficult to believe; for 
never on any other occasion seen in if the fact had been so, the destruction 
Greece” (Introduction to his Trans- of the Bel ere: jig would naturally 
lation of Plato, p. 12). See also Theo- have produced an allotment and per- 
pompus, Fr. 68, ed. Didot, apud Athe- manent occupation of the Sybaritan 
neum, V. p. 213, and Euripidés, Medea, territory—which certainly did not take 
294. place, since Sybaris remained without 

2 Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2, 12; resident possessors until the foundation 
Aischinés, cont. Tirrarch. ¢, 34. vmets, of Thuril. 
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goreans, this change of government was carried through. Ninén 
and Kyldén, their principal enemies, made use of it to exasperate 
the people still farther against the order, until they provoked 
actual popular violence against it. The Pythagoreans were 
attacked when assembled in their meeting-house near the temple 
of Apollo, or, as some said, in the house of Milo. The building 
was set on fire, and many of the members perished,! none but 
the younger and more vigorous escaping. Similar disturbances, 
and the like violent suppression of the order, with destruction of 
several among the leading citizens, are said to have taken place 
inothercitiesof Magna Grecia—Tarentum, Metapontum, Kaulonia. 
And we are told that these cities remained for some time in a 
state of great disquietude and commotion, from which they were 
only rescued by the friendly mediation of the Peloponnesian 
Acheans, the original founders of Sybaris and Krotén—assisted 
indeed by mediators from other parts of Greece. The cities were 
at length pacified, and induced to adopt an amicable congress, 
with common religious festivals, at a temple founded expressly 
for the purpose and dedicated to Zeus Homarius.? Thus perished 
the original Pythagorean order. Respecting Pythagoras himself, 
there were conflicting accounts ; some representing that he was 
burnt in the temple with his disciples ;3 others, that he had died 
a short time previously ; others again affirmed that he was alive 
at the time, but absent, and that he died not long afterwards in 
exile, after forty days of voluntary abstinence from food. His 
tomb was still shown at Metapontum in the days of Cicero. As 


1 Jamblichus, c. 255—259 ; Porphyry, 
ce. 54—57; Diogen. Laért. viii. 39; 
Diodér, x. Fragm. vol. iv. p. 56, Wess. 
2 Polyb. ii. 39; Plutarch, De Genio 
Socratis, c. 13, p. 583 ; Aristoxenus, ap. 
Jamblich. c. 250. That the enemies of 
the order attacked it by setting fire to 
the house in which the members were 
assembled, is the circumstance in which 
= accounts ag On all other -—— 
ere is great discrepancy, especially 
ing the names and date of the 
oreans who escaped: kh 
hilolaus, p. 9 seq.) and Brandis 
Handbuch der Gesch. d. Philos. ch. 
p. 482) try to reconcile these 
discrepancies. 
Aristophanés introduces Strepsiadés, 
at the close of the Nubes, as set 
fire to the meeting-house (sportier jpiov, 


* SO ethae and his —s FA rye 
e Py orean conflagration may 
have suggested this. 

3“ Py oras Samius suspicione 
dominatis injusté vivus in fano con- 
crematus est” (Arnobius ady. Gentes, 
lib. i. p. 23, ed. Elmenhorst). 

4 Cicero, De Finib. v. 2 (who seems 
to have copied from Dikzarchus ; see 
Fuhr. ad Dikearchi Fragment. p. 55) ; 
Justin, xx. 4; Diogen. Laért. vili. 40; 
Jamblichus, V. P. c. 249. 

O. Miiller says (Dorians, iii. 9, 16), 
that “ the influence of the Pyt rean 
4 upon the administration of the 
Italian states was of the most beneficial 
kind, which continued for many genera- 
fone after the dissolution of the league 
1 . 

The first of these two assertions. 
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an active brotherhood, the Pythagoreans never revived ; but the 


The Py- dispersed members came together as a sect, for common 
thagorean religious observances and common pursuit of science. 
cluced to ‘They were re-admitted, after some interval, into the 
areligious cities of Magna Grecia,’ from which they had been 
ant a originally expelled, but to which the sect is always con- 
sect, in. ‘sidered as particularly belonging—though individual 
racter it members of it are found besides at Thébes and in 
continues. other cities of Greece. Indeed some of these later 
Pythagoreans sometimes even acquired great political influence, 
as we see in the case of the Tarentine Archytas, the contemporary 
of Plato. 

It has already been stated that the period when Pythagoras 
arrived at Krotén may be fixed somewhere between B.0. 540—530. 
His arrival is said to have occurred at a time of great depression 
in the minds of the Kroténiates. They had recently been defeated 
by the united Lokrians and Rhegians, vastly inferior to themselves 
in number, at the river Sagra ; which humiliation is said to have 
rendered them docile to the training of the Samian missionary.” 
As the birth of the Pythagorean order is thus connected with the 
defeat of the Kroténiates at the Sagra, so its extinction is also 
connected with their victory over the Sybarites at the river 
Traeis or Trionto, about twenty years afterwards. 

Of the history of these two great Achzan cities we unfortunately 
know very little. Though both were powerful, yet down to the 


cannot be made out, and depends only customs. 
on the statements of later encomiasts, 1 Aristotel. de Coelo, ii. 13. ot mepi 
who even supply materials to contra- thy "Iradiav, kadovpevor 58 Tv0ayopetor. 
dict their own general view. The “ Italici philosophi quondam nominati” 
judgment of Welcker respecting the (Cicero, —— , . 21), 
influence of the oreans, much 2Heyne places the date of the 
less favourable, is at the same time battle of the Sagra about 560 B.c.; but 
more probable (Prefat. ad Theognid. this is very uncertain. See his Opus- 
p. xlv. cula, vol. ii. Prolus. ii. p. 53, and 
The second of the two assertions Prolus. x. p. 184. See also Justin, xx 
ap) to me fix uite incorrect; the 38, and Strabo, vi. p. 261—263. It will 
int uence of the orean order on be seen that the latter reg eh be 
the vernment ry agna Grecia battle of the Sagra as having bappened 
altogether, as far as we areable after the destruction of ‘Sybaris the 
to judge. An individual Pythagorean Krotdniates ; for he states twiee that 
like Archytas might obtain influence, the Krotdniates lost so many ci 
but this is not the infience of the order. at the Sagra, that the city did not lo: 
Nor a 0. Rogerac’ to talk about the survive so terrible a blow: he canno 


Italian G ving = aor) Mose therefore have my oe that the com- 
customs ern) 1 adop yang. Sp ng. to the — of the Kroténiates over 
government. meter he baris was gained after 


prove that Krotoa ever had 
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period of 510 B.c., Sybaris seems to have been decidedly the 
greatest. Of its dominion as well as of its much-denounced 
luxury I have spoken in a former chapter.1 It was at that time 
that the war broke out between them, which ended in war 
the destruction of Sybaris. It is certain that the Sopween 4 
Sybaritans were aggressors in the war; but by what Krotén. 
causes it had been preceded in their own town, or what provoca- 
tion they had received, we make out very indistinctly. There 
had been a political revolution at Sybaris (we are told) not long 
before, in which a popular leader named Télys had headed a 
rising against the oligarchical government, and induced the people 
to banish five hundred of the leading rich men, as well as to 
confiscate their properties. He had acquired the sovereignty 
and become despot of Sybaris.? It appears too that he, or his 
rule at Sybaris, was much abhorred at Krotén ; since the Kro- 
toniate Philippus, a man of splendid muscular form and an 
Olympic victor, was exiled for having engaged himself to marry 
the daughter of Télys.* According to the narrative given by the 
later Pythagoreans, those exiles, whom Télys had driven from 
Sybaris, took refuge at Krotén, casting themselves as suppliants 
on the altars for protection: it may well be, indeed, that they 
were in part Pythagoreans of Sybaris. A body of powerful 
exiles, harboured in a town so close at hand, inspired alarm, and 
Télys demanded that they should be delivered up, threatening 
war in case of refusal. This demand excited consternation at 
Krotén, since the military strength of Sybaris was decidedly 
superior. The surrender of the exiles was much debated, and 
almost decreed, by the Kroténiates, until at length the persua- 
sion of Pythagoras himself is said to have determined them to 
risk any hazard sooner than incur the dishonour of betraying 
suppliants. 

On the demand of the Sybarites being refused, Télys marched 


1 See above, chap. xxii. dotus or Diodérus (Athenzeus, xii. p. 

2Diodér. xii. 9. Herodotus calls 522). Dr. Thirlwall supposes the de- 
Télys in one place BacrAja, in another ae of Télys to have occurred 
tTipavvov of Sybaris (v. 44): this is not between the defeat at the Traeis and 
at variance with the story of Diodérus. the capture of Sybaris; but this is 

The story given by Athenus, out of inconsistent with the statement of 
Herakleidés Ponticus, respecting the Herakleidés, and not countenanced by 
subversion of the dominion of Télys, any other evidence, 
cannot be reconciled either with Hero- Herodot. v, 47. 
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against Krotén at the head of a force which is reckoned at 300,000 
men. He marched, too, in defiance of the strongest religious 
warnings against the enterprise ; for the sacrifices, offered on his 
behalf by the Iamid prophet Kallias of Elis, were so decisively 
unfavourable, that the prophet himself fled in terror to Krotén.? 
Near the river Traeis or Trionto, Télys was met by the forces of 
Krotén, consisting (we are informed) of 100,000 men, and 
commanded by the great athlete and Pythagorean Milo; who was 
clothed (we are told) in the costume and armed with the club of 
Héraklés. They were farther reinforced by a valuable ally, the 
Spartan Dorieus (younger brother of king Kleomenés), then 
coasting along the Gulf of Tarentum with a body of colonists, 


Defeat of tending to found a settlement in Sicily. A bloody 

Gee E> ok battle was fought, in which the Sybarites were totally 

destruction worsted, with prodigious slaughter ; while the victors, 

Sey’ painiy fiercely provoked and giving no quarter, followed up 

through the the pursuit so warmly that they took the city, 

Sper dispersed its inhabitants, and crushed its whole power? 
orleus. 


in the short space of seventy days. The Sybarites 
fled in great part to Laos and Skidros,* their settlements planted 
on the Mediterranean coast, across the Calabrian peninsula. Se 
eager were the Kroténiates to render the site of Sybaris untenable, 
that they turned the course of the river Krathis so as to overwhelm 
and destroy it: the dry bed in which the river had originally 
flowed was still visible in the time of Herodotus,5 who was among 


1 Diodér. xii. 9; Strabo, vi. 
Jamblichus, Vit. Pythag. c. 260; 
Chi. v. 340. 

2 Herodot. v. 44. 

Pato xii. 9, 10; Strabo, vi. p. 


263 5 
ymn. 


4 Herodot. vi. 21; Strabo, vi. p. 253. 

5 Herodot. v. 45 ; Diodér. xii. 9, 10; 
Strabo, vi. p. 263, Strabo mentions 
expressly the turning of the river for 
the purpose of overwhelming the city— 
éAdvTes yap Thy TéALY ExHyayov Tov ToTa- 
pov Kai karéxAvoav. Itisto this change 
in the channel of the river that I refer 
the expression in Herodotus—rémevés 
Te Kal vyndv édvta mapa Tov Enpdv 
Kpaé.v. It was natural that the old 
deserted bed of the river should be 
called “ the dry Krathis” : whereas, if 
we suppose that there was only one 
channel, the expression has no appro- 


: ore meaning. For I do not think 


hat any one can be well satisfied with 

the explanation of B&aihr— Vocatur 
Crathis hoc loco énpés siccus, ut qui 
hieme fluit statis vero tempore 
exsiccatus est: quod adhuc in multis 
Italize inferioris fluviis observant”. I 
doubt whether this be true, as a matter 
of fact, respecting the river Krathis 
(seem, proveding volume, ch. xxii.); but 
even e fact were true, the epithet 
2 egg o— has no - - 
cance for the purpose contem 
by Herodotus, who merely sire ie to 
describe the site of the tem 
by Dorieus. ‘Near the Krathis,” or 
“near the dry Krathis,” would be 
equivalent expressions, if we adopted 
Béahr’s construction; whereas to say 
“near the deserted channel of the 
Krathis,” would be a good local 
designation. 


e erected 
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the settlers in the town of Thurii afterwards founded nearly 
adjoining. It appears however that the Kroténiates for a long 
time kept the site of Sybaris deserted, refusing even to allot the 
territory among the body of their own citizens: from which 
circumstances (as has been before noticed) the commotion against 
the Pythagorean order is said to have arisen. They may perhaps 
have been afraid of the name and recollections of the city. No 
large or permanent establishment was ever formed there until 
Thurii was established by Athens about sixty-five years after- 
wards. Nevertheless the name of the Sybarites did not perish : 
they maintained themselves at Laos, Skidros, and elsewhere, and 
afterwards formed the privileged Old-citizens among the colonists 
of Thurii ; but misbehaved themselves in that capacity, and were 
mostly either slain or expelled. Even after that, however, tha 
name of Sybaris still remained on a reduced scale in some portion 
of the territory: Herodotus recounts what he was told by the 
Sybarites, and we find subsequent indications of them even as 
late as Theokritus. 

The conquest and destruction of the original Sybaris—perhaps 
in 510 B.c. the greatest of all Grecian cities—appears gensation 
to have excited a strong sympathy in the Hellenic ee 
world. In Milétus especially, with which it had Hellenic 
maintained intimate union, the grief was so vehement, {10 Gostruc- 
that all the Milesians shaved their heads in token of tion of 
mourning. The event, happening just at the time Gradual 
of the expulsion of Hippias from Athens, must have jroq@e.cy 
made a sensible revolution in the relations of the power 
Greek cities on the Italian coast with the rustic ? 
population of the interior. The Kroténiates might destroy Sy- 
baris and disperse its inhabitants, but they could not succeed to 
its wide dominion over dependent territory : and the extinction 
of this great aggregate power, stretching across the peninsula from 
sea to sea, lessened the means of resistance against the Oscan 
movements from the inland. From this time forward, the cities 
of Magna Grecia, as well as those of Ionia, tend to decline in 
consequence ; while Athens, on the other hand, becomes both 
more conspicuous and more powerful. At the invasion of Greece 


1 Herodot. vi. 21, 


— 
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by Xerxés thirty years after this conquest of Sybaris, Sparta and 
Athens send to ask for aid both from Sicily and Korkyra, but not 
from Magna Grecia. 

It is much to be regretted that we do not possess fuller 
information respecting such important changes among the Greco- 
Italian cities. Yet we may remark that even Herodotus—him- 
self a citizen of Thurii and dwelling on the spot not more than 
eighty years after the capture of Sybaris—evidently found no 
written memorials to consult; and could obtain from verbal con- 
versation nothing better than statements both meagre and 
contradictory. The material circumstance, for example, of the 
aid rendered by the Spartan Dorieus and his colonists, though 
positively asserted by the Sybarites, was as positively denied by 
the Kroténiates, who alleged that they had accomplished the 
Contradice. COBQuest by themselves and with their own unaided 
tory state. forces. There can be little hesitation in crediting the 
peeve affirmative assertion of the Sybarites, who showed to 
Phe ste Herodotus a temple and precinct erected by the 
sence of Spartan prince in testimony of his share in the 
Dorieus. victory, on the banks of the dry deserted channel 
out of which the Krathis had been turned, and in honour of the 
Krathian Athéné.1 ~ This of itself forms a proof, coupled with the 
positive assertion of the Sybarites, sufficient for the case; but they 
produced another indirect argument to confirm it, which deserves 
notice. Dorieus had attacked Sybaris while he was passing 
along the coast of Italy to go and found a colony in Sicily, under 
the express mandate and encouragement of the oracle. After 
tarrying awhile at Sybaris, he pursued his journey to the south- 
western portion of Sicily, where he and nearly all his companions 
perished in a battle with the Carthaginians and Egesteans— 
though the oracle had promised him that he should acquire and 
occupy permanently the neighbouring territory near Mount Eryx. 
Now the Sybarites deduced from this fatal disaster of Dorieus 
and his expedition, combined with the favourable promise of the 
oracle beforehand, a confident proof of the correctness of their own 
statement that he had fought at Sybaris. For if he had gone 
straight to the territory marked out by the oracle (they argued), 


1 Herodot. v. 45. 
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without turning aside for any other object, the prophecy on which 
his hopes were founded would have been unquestionably realized, 
and he would have succeeded. But the ruinous disappointment 
which actually overtook him was at once explained, and the truth 
of prophecy vindicated, when it was recollected that he had 
turned aside to help the Kroténiates against Sybaris, and thus set 
at nought the conditions prescribed to him. Upon this argument 
(Herodotus tells us) the Sybarites of his day especially insisted. 
And while we note their pious and literal faith in the communi- 
cations of an inspired prophet, we must at the same time observe 
how perfectly that faith supplied the place of historical premises 
—how scanty their stock was of such legitimate evidence—and 
how little they had yet learnt to appreciate its value. 

It is to be remarked that Herodotus, in his brief mention of 
the fatal war between Sybaris and Krotén, does not ec 
make the least allusion to Pythagoras or his brother- does not 
hood. The least which we can infer from such silence the Pye 
is, that the part which they played in reference to a 
the war, and their general ascendency in Magna Greecia, alludes to 
was in reality less conspicuous and overruling than fhe war 
the Pythagorean historians set forth. Even making a and 
such allowance, however, the absence of all allusion si 
in Herodotus, to the commotions which accompanied the sub- 
version of the Pythagoreans, is a circumstance not easily ex- 
plicable. Nor can I pass over a perplexing statement in Polybius, 
which seems to show that he too must have conceived the history 
of Sybaris in a way different from that in which it is commonly 
represented. He tells us, that after much suffering in Magna 
Grecia from the troubles which followed the expulsion of the 
Pythagoreans, the cities were induced by Achwan mediation to 
come to an accommodation, and even to establish something like 
& permanent league with a common temple and sacrifices. Now 
the three cities which he specifies as having been the first to do 
this are Krotén, Sybaris, and Kaulonia.? But according to the 


1 Herodot, v. 45. todro 8%, aro} Aw- éAbbv Kdtecxe, vd" Sv avtés te Kal 7 
piéos roy Sdvarov papriprov pine orparin SvebOapn. 
movedvrat (AvBapira:), dr. wopa. ta pe- 2 Polyb. ii. 39. Heyne thinks that 
Mavrevpéva movéwy SiepOdpn. €t yee 6m the ‘es here mentioned by Poly- 
HH wapérpnte mndév, én’ @ 8% éordAdn bius k place Olymp. 80, 8; or in- 
moles, elie Gy thy “Epvxivgy xopyv wat deed after the re-population of the 
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sequence of events and the fatal war (just described) between 
Krotén and Sybaris, the latter city must have been at that time 
in ruins ; little, if at all, inhabited. I cannot but infer from this 
statement of Polybius that he followed different authorities 
respecting the early history of Magna Grecia in the beginning of 
the fifth century B.c. 

Indeed the early history of these cities gives us little more than 
Charéndas, 4 few isolated facts and names, With regard to their 


oy one legislators, Zaleukus and Char6ndas, nothing is made 
iexoe, out except their existence—and even that fact some 
Rhégium, ancient critics contested. Of Zaleukus, whom chrono- 


logists place in 664 B.c., I have already spoken ; the 
date of Charéndas cannot be assigned, but we may perhaps 
presume that it was at some time between 600—500 Bc. He 
was a citizen of middling station, born in the Chalkidic colony 
of Katana in Sicily,} and he framed laws not only for his 
own city, but for the other Chalkidic cities in Sicily and Italy— 
Leontini, Naxos, Zanklé, and Rhégium. The laws and the solemn 
preamble ascribed to him by Diodérus and Stobzeus belong toa 
later day,? and we are obliged to content ourselves with collecting 
the brief hints of Aristotle, who tells us that the laws of 
Charéndas descended to great minuteness of distinction and 
specification, especially in graduating the fine for offences 
according to the property of the guilty person fined *—but that 


Sybaritan territory by the foundation 
of Thurii (Opuscula, vol. ii.; Prolus. 
x. p. 189). But there seems great diffi- 
culty in imagining that the state of 
violent commotion—which (acco 

to Polybius) was only appeased by this 
agreement—can possibly have lasted 
so long as half a century ; the received 
date of the overthrow of the Pytha- 
goreans being about 504 B.C. 

1 Aristot. Politic. ii. 9, 6, iv. 9, 10. 
Heyne puts Charéndas much earlier 
than the foundation of Thurii, in which 
I think he is undoubtedly right ; but 
without determining the more 
exactly (Opuscul. vol. ii. ; Prolus. ix. 
. 160), Charéndas must certainly have 

een earlier than Anaxilas of Rhégium 
and the great Sicilian despots ; which 
will plage i her 500 B.C. : 
but I do not know that any more 
precise mark of time can be found. 

2 Dioddérus, xii. 35; Stobzeus, Serm. 


xliv. 20—40 ; Cicero de Legg. ii. 6. See 
K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der Griech. 
Staatsalterthiimer, 
Opuscul. vol. ii. p. L 
(Geschichte der Rom. Philosophie, ch. 
xxvi. p. 102) seems to conceive these 
prologues as genuine. 
% The = <— confusion —__ 
y ancient writers respecting these 
lawgivers—even by writers earlier 
than Aristotle (Politic. ii. 9, 5)}—are 
such as we have no means of clearing 


up. 
Seneca (Epist. 90) calls both Zaleu- 
kus and Charéndas disciples of Pytha- 
oras ; that the former was so is not 
be believed; but it is not wholly 
impossible that the latter may have 
been so, or at least a contemporary of 
the earliest ihe om 
8 Aristotel. Politic. ii. 9, 8. Kapév- 
Bov 8° idiov mév obdéy eore wAhy ai Sinae 


Tav Wevdonapripwy* mparos yap éroinag 
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there was nothing in his laws strictly original and peculiar, 
except that he was the first to introduce the solemn indictment 
against perjured witnesses before justice. The perjured witness in 
Grecian ideas was looked upon as having committed a crime half 
religious, half civil. The indictment raised against him, known 
by a peculiar name, partook of both characters, approaching in 
some respects to the procedure against a murderer. Such distinct 
form of indictment against perjured testimony—with its 
appropriate name,! which we shall find maintained at Athens 
throughout the best known days of Attic law—was first enacted 


by Chardndas., 


Thy éxioxnyuv ri 8° axpiBeig Trav vonwv 
€ort yAahupwrepos Kai Twv viv vouode- 
Geediinied teppecting, Oharéndas tn 
ca nm 

the latter pet OF this > 
refer the other passage in Politic. 
iy. 10,6, which is not to be construed 
as if it meant that Charéndas had 
graduated fines on the rich and poor 
with a distinct view to that political 
trick (of indirectly eliminating the poor 

ublic duties) which Aristotle 
had just adve to—but 
merely means that had 
Doounlary ponaliios, geusalicy having 

pe es generally, havin; 

reference to the wealth or poverty a 


I Pollux, viii. 33; Demo 


the person sentenced. - 

Ilparos yap eroince Thy éewiaxkn: 
Oy (Aristot. Politic. ii. 9, 8). See 
Kkration, v. ’Emeoxyjparo, and 
enés cont. 
a ii. c. 5; cont. Euerg. et 
Mnésibul. c. 1. The word érioxnyis 
carries with it the solemnity of 
meaning adverted to in the text, and 
seems have been used especially 
with reference to an action or indict- 
ment i perjured witnesses: 
which indictment was permitted to be 
brought with a less degree of risk or 
cost to the accuser than most others 
in the Attic dikasteries (Demosth., 
cont. Euerg. et Mn. l.c.). 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


FROM THE BATTLE OF MARATHON TO THE MARCH OF 
XERXf#S AGAINST GREECE. 


I HAVE recounted, in a preceding chapter, the Athenian victory 
Resolu- at Marath6n, the repulse of the Persian general Datis, 
Sous sete and the return of his armament across the Aigean to 
invade the Asiatic coast. He had been directed to conquer 
rer & both Eretria and Athens; an order which he had 
ee . indeed excuted in part with success, as the string of 

Eretrian prisoners brought to Susa attested, but 
which remained still unfulfilled in regard to the city principally 
obnoxious to Darius. Far from satiating his revenge upon 
Athens, the Persian monarch was compelled to listen to the tale 
of an ignominious defeat. His wrath against the Athenians rose 
toa higher pitch than ever, and he commenced vigorous pre- 
parations for a renewed attack upon them as well as upon Greece 
generally. Resolved upon assembling the entire force of his 
empire, he directed the various satraps and sub-governors through- 
out all Asia to provide troops, horses, and ships both of war and 
burthen. For no less than three years the empire was agitated 
by this immense levy, which Darius determined to conduct in 
person against Greece.! Nor was his determination abated by a 
revolt of the Egyptians, which broke out about the time when his 
preparations were completed. He was on the point of under- 
taking simultaneously the two enterprises—the conquest of Greece 
and the reconquest of Egypt—when he was surprised by death, after 
a reign of thirty-six years. As a precaution previous to this in- 
tended march, he had nominated as successor Xerxés, his son by 


1 Herodot. vii. 8, ¢ 
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Atossa ; for the ascendency of that queen ensured to Xerxés the 
preference over his elder brother Artabazanés, son of Darius by a 
former wife, and born before the latter became king. The choice 
of the reigning monarch passed unquestioned, and Xerxés 
succeeded without opposition. It deserves to be remarked, that 
though we shall meet with several acts of cruelty and atrocity 
perpetrated in the Persian regal family, there is nothing like that 
systematic fratricide which has been considered necessary to 
guarantee succession in Turkey and other Oriental empires. 

The intense wrath against Athens, which had become the pre- 
dominant sentiment in the mind of Darius, was yet gu ocooded 
unappeased at the time of his death, and it was for- den ee 
tunate for the Athenians that his crown now passed 
to a prince less obstinately hostile as well as in every respect 
inferior. Xerxés, personally the handsomest? and most stately 
man amid the immense crowd which he led against Greece, was 
in character timid and faint-hearted, over and above those defects 
of vanity, childish self-conceit, and blindness of appreciation, 
which he shared more or less with all the Persian kings. Yet we 
shall see that even under his conduct the invasion of Greece was 
very near proving successful: and it might well have succeeded 
altogether, had he been either endued with the courageous tem- 
perament, or inflamed with the fierce animosity, of his father. 

On succeeding to the throne, Xerxés found the forces of the 
empire in active preparation, pursuant to the orders of Darius ; 


he epee sp i ae fpossces oe 
as a and seemin 
without believing i ‘himself — that 
Demaratus the exiled king of Sparta 
was at Susa at the moment when 
Darius was about to choose a suc- 
cessor among his sons (this cannot 
consist with Ktésias, Persic. c. 23); 
and Me he eeon te og Pr 
convincing argumen whic 
ee — — of his oo 
e of the law o: 
poem the at Spar whereby the son 
of a king, born after his father became 


of such a custom at Sparta may well 
be doubted. 

Some other anecdotes, not less diffi- 
cult of belief than this, and alike 
calculated to bestow a factitious im- 
portance on Demaratus, will be noticed 


in the subsequent pages. The latter 
received from the Persian king the 
grant of Pergamus and Teuthrania, 
with their land-revenues, which his 
descendants long afterwards continued 
to occupy (Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 1—6) ; 
and perhaps these descendants may 
have been among the persons from 
ation respecting. the. expedition’ of 

on ing the on o 
Xerxés. fee vile 239. 

Plutarch (De Fraterno Amore, P. 
488) gives an account in many respec’ 
different concerning the ces 
which determined th 
Xerxés to the throne, in preference to 
his elder brother. 


2 Herod. vii. 187. The like personal 
beauty is ascribed to Darius Codoman- 
nus, the last of the Persian kings (Plu- 
tarch, Alexand. c. 21), 
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except Egypt, which was in a state of revolt. His first necessity 
be was to reconquer this country ; a purpose for which 
Revolt and the great military power now in readiness was found 
tenes amply sufficient. Egypt was subdued and reduced to 
he ol the a state of much harder dependence than before: we 

may presume that not only the tribute was increased, 
but also the numbers of the Persian occupying force, maintained 
by contributions levied on the natives. Achzemenés, brother of 
Xerxés, was installed there as satrap. 

But Xerxés was not at first equally willing to prosecute the 
Indifference Schemes of his deceased father against Greece. At 
we least such is the statement of Herodotus, who 
invasion represents Mardonius as the grand instigator of the 
po acini invasion, partly through thirst for warlike enterprise, 
advised and partly from a desire to obtain the intended conquest 
Sonat as a satrapy for himself. There were not wanting 
persuasions Grecian counsellors to enforce his recommendation 


cuployee both by the promise of help and by the colour of 
prophecies Jigion. The great family of the Aleuade, belonging 
+E ica to Larissa and perhaps to other towns in Thessaly, 

were so eager in the cause, that their principal 
members came to Susa to offer an easy occupation of that frontier 
territory of Hellas; while the exiled Peisistratids from Athens 
still persevered in striving to procure their own restoration at the 
tail of a Persian army. On the present occasion, they brought 
with them to Susa a new instrument, the holy mystic Onoma- 
kritus—a man who had acquired much reputation, not by 
prophesying himself, but by collecting, arranging, interpreting, 
and delivering out prophetic verses passing under the name of 
the ancient seer or poet Museus. Thirty years before, in the 
flourishing days of the Peisistratids, he had lived at Athens, 
enjoying the confidence of Hipparchus, and consulted by him as 
the expositor of these venerated documents. But having been 
detected by the poet Lasus of Hermioné, in the very act of 
interpolating them with new matter of his own, he was indignantly 
banished by Hipparchus. The Peisistratids, however, now in 
banishment themselves, forgot or forgave this offence, and carried 
Onomakritus with his prophecies to Susa, announcing him as a 
person of oracular authority, to assist in working on the mind of 
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Xerxés. To this purpose his interpolations, or his omissions, 
were now directed. When introduced to the Persian monarch, 
he recited emphatically various encouraging predictions, wherein 
the bridging of the Hellespont, and the triumphant march of a 
barbaric host into Greece, appeared as predestined ; while he 
carefully kept back all those of a contrary tenor, which portended 
calamity and disgrace. So at least Herodotus, strenuous in 
upholding the credit of Bakis, Muszeus, and other Grecian prophets 
whose verses were in circulation, expressly assures us. The 
religious encouragements of Onomakritus, and the political co- 
operation proffered by the Aleuade, enabled Mardonius effectually 
to overcome the reluctance of his master. Indeed it was not 
difficult to show, according to the feelings then prevalent, that a 
new king of Persia was in honour obliged to enlarge the boun- 
daries of the empire. The conquering impulse springing from the 
first founder was as yet unexhausted ; the insults offered by the 
Athenians remained still unavenged ; and in addition to this 
double stimulus to action, Mardonius drew a captivating 
picture of Europe as an acquisition—“it was the finest land in 
the world, produced every variety of fruit-bearing trees, and 
was too good a possession for any mortal man except the 
Persian kings”. Fifteen years before, the Milesian Aristagoras,* 
when entreating the Spartans to assist the Ionic revolt, had 
exaggerated the wealth and productiveness of Asia in contrast 
with the poverty of Greece—a contrast less widely removed 
from the truth, at that time, than the picture presented by 
Mardonius. 

Having thus been persuaded to alter his original views, 
Xerxés convoked a meeting of the principal Persian xerxés 
counsellors, and announced to them his resolution to Tesolves | 
invade Greece ; setting forth the mingled motives of Greece. 
revenge and aggrandisement which impelled him, and representing 


1 Herodot. vii. viii. 20, 96, 77. character, and contained promises or 
Ravipdnparvecarbare Tay XpNopar * threats to meet any emergency which 
et ev Tt évéoe gery dépov ov 79 Baphiine, might arise. 


Tay pev ovdev* 6 evTuxéo~ 





TaTa exAeyouevos, édeye iis Te ‘EAAjo- 
movrov ws CevxOnvar xpedv cin dn’ avdpds 
Tlépcew, my te Ehacw eényeomevos, 
An intimation somew ous 
respecting this collection of pro- 
feos; it was of an extremely varied 


2 Aischylus, Pers. 761. 

3 Herodot. vii. 5. ws 4 Evpwmn mept- 
Kaddjijs xp, kai Sévbpea mavrota péper ic 
Heep, Bacrdd Te mouve vty A atin i 
TH7T80a—xopynv ranpopwrépyy (Vii. 

4 Herodot, v. 49. 
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the conquest of Greece as.carrying with it that of all Europe, so 
that the Persian empire would become coextensive with the ether 
of Zeus and the limits of the sun’s course. 

On the occasion of this invasion, now announced and about to 
Historical take place, we must notice especially the historical 
meen ten yg manner and conception of our capital informant—Hero- 
ofHero- § dotus. The invasion of Greece by Xerxés, and the 
corm. final repulse of his forces, constitute the entire theme 
of his three last books, and the principal object of his whole his- 
tory, towards which the previous matter is intended to conduct. 
Amidst those prior circumstances, there are doubtless many 
which have a substantive importance and interest of their own, 
recounted at so much length that they appear co-ordinate and 
principal, so that the thread of the history is for a time put out 
of sight. Yet we shall find, if we bring together the larger 
divisions of his history, omitting the occasional prolixities of 
dctail, that such thread is never lost in the historian’s own mind : 
it may be traced by an attentive reader, from his preface and the 
statement immediately following it—of Croesus as the first 
barbaric conqueror of the Ionian Greeks—down to the full 
expansion of his theme, “Grecia Barbarie lento collisa duello,” 
in the expedition of Xerxés. That expedition, as forming the 
consummation of his historical scheme is not only related more 
copiously and continuously than any events preceding it, but is 
also ushered in with an unusual solemnity of religious and 
poetical accompaniment, so that the seventh Book of Herodotus 
reminds us in many points of the second Book of the Iliad: 
probably too, if the lost Grecian epics had reached us, we should 
trace many other cases in which the imagination of the historian 
has unconsciously assimilated itself to them. The Dream sent 
by the gods to frighten Xerxés, when about to recede from his 
project—as well as the ample catalogue of nations and eminent 
individuals embodied in the Persian host—have both of them 
marked parallels in the Iliad: and Herodotus seems to delight 
in representing to himself the enterprise against Greece as an 
antithesis to that of the Atreide against Troy. He enters into 
the internal feelings of Xerxés with as much familiarity as Homer 
into those of Agamemnén, and introduces “the counsel of Zeus” 
as not less direct, special, and overruling than it appears in the 
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Iliad and Odyssey :1 though the Godhead in Herodotus, compared 
with Homer, tends to become neuter instead of masculine or 
feminine, and retains only the jealous instincts of a ruler, apart 
from the appetites, lusts, and caprices of a man: acting moreover 
chiefly as a centralized, or at least as a homogeneous, force, in place 
of the discordant severalty of agents conspicuous in the Homeric 
theology. The religious idea, so often presented elsewhere in 
Herodotus,—that the Godhead was jealous and hostile to excessive 
good fortune or immoderate desires in man,—is worked into his 
history of Xerxés as the ever-present moral and as the main 
cause of its disgraceful termination. For we shall discover as we 
proceed that the historian, with that honourable frankness which 
Plutarch calls his “ malignity,” neither ascribes to his countrymen 
credit greater than they deserve for personal valour, nor seeks to 
veil the many chances of defeat which their mismanagement laid 
open.” 

I have already mentioned that Xerxés is described as having 


1 Homer, Iliad, i.8, Acds 8° ereAeiero 
Esrht, Herodotus aR, shecnmmeined 
as ‘Opujpov Cndrwrys—Opunptxoraros— 
(ionys. Halic. ad Cn. Pompeium, p. 
772, Reiske ; Longinus De Sublim. p. 
86, ed. Ages 

2 While Plutarch (if indeed the 
treatise de Herodoti Malignitate be 
the work of Plutarch) treats Herodotus 
as uncandid, malicious, corrupt, the 
calumniator of great men and glorious 
deeds—Dionysius of Halikarnassus on 
the contrary, with more pi penny deers 
him as a pattern of excellent disposi- 
tions in an historian, cont him 
in this respect with Thucydidés, to 
whom he imputes an unfriendly spirit 
in criticising Athens, arising from hi 
long banishment: 7 mév “Hpoddrov d:d- 
Ocous év Gmacw émeckhs, Kal Tots pev 
ayabois 4€vy, Tots 6& Kakots cuVvaA- 
yotoa* 4 S¢ @oveviiSov Sidbeors aide- 
Kaorés Tis Kal mikpa, Kal TH warpide THs 
ovyiis mynoikaxodca’ Ta pev yap apap- 
ThpaTa émeSépxerat Kal pdra axpiBas, 
tav 58 Kata vouv Kexwpykdtwv Kaban 


Dionysius here imputes to Thucydidés 
(though in other places he acquits him 
Gm wavTos POdvov kai magns KoAaKeias, 


Pp 82), Plutarch and Dio cast far more 
rshly upon Herodotus. In neither 
case is the reproach deserved. 

Both the moralists and the rheto- 
ricians of ancient times were very apt 
to treat history, not as a series of true 
matters of fact, exemplifying the laws 
of human nature and society, and 
enlarging our knowledge of them for 
ad oro of future inference—but as if 
t were a branch of fiction, so to be 
handled as to please our taste or 
improve our morality. Dionysius, 
blaming Thucydidés for the choice of 
his subject, goes so far as to say that 
the Peloponnesian war, a period of 
ruinous discord in Greece, ought to 


his have been left in oblivion and never 


to have passed into history (c.wmj Kat 
AjOn wapadoGeis, bro THY Ervyryvopevwv 
nyvo7jcd a, ibid. p. 768)—and that espe- 
Cally Thucydidés ought never to have 
thrown the blame of it upon his own 
city, since there were many other 
causes to which it might have been 


of imputed (érépais Exovra moAdais apop- 


pais mepiayar ras airias, 770). It 
will be found, however, we read 
Thucydidés with attention, that he 


does not throw the blame of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war upon Athens, what- 
ever may be thought of his strictures 
on her conduct in various particular 
cases. 
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originally been averse to the enterprise, and only stimulated 
Xorxés thereto by the persuasions of Mardonius. This was 
announces probably the genuine Persian belief, for the blame of 
his project 55 greab a disaster would naturally be transferred 
assembly from the monarch to some evil counsellor.! As soon 
counsellors as Xerxés, yielding to persuasion, has announced to 
niusand the Persian chief men whom he had convoked, his 
Artabanus resolution to bridge over the Hellespont and march to 
and good the conquest of Greece and Europe, Mardonius is 
represented as expressing his warm concurrence in 
the project, extolling the immense force? of Persia, and 
depreciating the Ionians in Europe (so he denominated them) as 
so poor and disunited that success was not only certain but easy. 
Against the rashness of this general—the evil genius of Kerxés— 
we find opposed the prudence and long experience of Artabanus, 
brother of the deceased Darius, and therefore uncle to the monarch. 
The age and relationship of this Persian Nestér embolden him to 
undertake the dangerous task of questioning the determination 
which Xerxés, though professing to invite the opinions of others, 
had proclaimed as already settled in his own mind. The speech 
which Herodotus puts into the mouth of Artabanus is that of a 
thoughtful and religious Greek. It opens with the Grecian 
conception of the necessity of hearing and comparing opposite 
views, prior to any final decision—reproves Mardonius for falsely 
depreciating the Greeks and seducing his master into personal 
danger—sets forth the probability that the Greeks, if victorious 
at sea, would come and destroy the bridge by which Xerxés had 
crossed the Hellespont—reminds the latter of the imminent 
hazard which Darius and his army had undergone in Scythia, 
from the destruction (averted only by Histizeus and his influence) 
of the bridge over the Danube : such prudential suggestions being 
further strengthened by adverting to the jealous aversion of the 
Godhead towards overgrown human power.’ 

The impatient monarch silences his uncle in a tone of insult 
and menace: nevertheless, in spite of himself, the dissuasions 
work upon him so powerfully, that before night they gradually 
alter his resolution, and decide him to renounce the scheme. 


1 Herodot. viii. 99. 7 nae td 2 Herodot. vii. 9. 
airiy Tévres ; compare C. 100, 3 Herodot. vii. 10, 
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In this latter disposition he falls asleep, when a dream appears : 
a tall stately man stands over him, denounces his xerxésis 
change of opinion, and peremptorily commands him imduced by 
to persist in the enterprise as announced. In spite of to renounce 
this dream, Xerxés still adheres to his altered purpose, Be pert 
assembles his council the next morning, and after peated 
apologising for his angry language towards Artabanus, divine 
acquaints them to their great joy that he adopts fee ar 
the recommendations of the latter, and abandons “reece. 

his project against Greece. Butin the following night, no sooner 
has Xerxés fallen asleep, than the same dream and the same 
figure again appear to him, repeating the previous command in 
language of terrific menace. The monarch, in a state of great 
alarm, springs from his bed and sends for Artabanus, whom he 
informs of the twice-repeated vision and divine mandate 
interdicting his change of resolution. “If (says he) it be the 
absolute will of God that this expedition against Greece should 
be executed, the same vision will appear to thee also, provided 
thou puttest on my attire, sittest in my throne, and sleepest in my 
bed.”? Not without reluctance, Artabanus obeys this order (for 
it was high treason in any Persian to sit upon the regal throne’), 
but he at length complies, expecting to be able to prove to Xerxés 
that the dream deserved no attention. “Many dreams (he says) 
are not of divine origin, nor anything better than mere wandering 
objects such as we have been thinking upon during the day: 
this dream, of whatever nature it may be, will not be foolish 
enough to mistake me for the king, even if I be in the royal 
attire and bed ; but if it shall still continue to appear to thee, I 
shall myself confess it to be divine.”* Accordingly Artabanus is 
is placed in the regal throne and bed, and as soon as he falls asleep, 
the very same figure shows itself to him also, saying, “‘ Art thou 
he who dissuadest Xerxés, on the plea of solicitude for his safety, 


1Herodot. vii. 15. et Sv Oeds eore te ow ayer, Ke. 

& émiméumwv Kai of mévtws ev Hdovp 2See Brissonius, De Regno Persa- 
éor. yevéoOar orparnAacinv émi ryv rum, lib. i. p. 27. Se 
*EAAdéa, émimtyjcetas Kat got twuvTd 3 Herodot. vii. 16. o¥ yap 3% és To- 
TovTo bveipov, opoiws Kai émot évreA- GoUTd ye evyGeins dvijxer TovVTO, O TL dy 
Adpevov. evdpioxw 5% Sse Gv ywopeva Kore éort To émipatvdpevdy Tor dy 76 
TavTa, ei AdBors Thy éuhy oKevyv Tacar, ep wore Séger épe Opav oe elvat, TH 
Kai évdis, & ToUTO toro és Tov ewdv oy eoOirL TeKwarpdpevov. . » et yap 
Opdvov, hy érera ev xoirn TH epi dn emeportigeé ye cvvexéws, painy av 
karumvegeas, Compare yii, 8. Ocds Kat avros Oetov elvat. 
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from marching against Greece? Xerxés has already been fore- 
warned of that which he will suffer if he disobeys, and thou too 
shalt not escape either now or in future, for seeking to avert that 
which must and shall be.” With these words the vision assumes 
a threatening attitude, as though preparing to burn out the eyes 
of Artabanus with hot irons, when the sleeper awakens in terror, 
and runs to communicate with Xerxés. “I have hitherto, O king, 
recommended to thee to rest contented with that vast actual 
empire on account of which all mankind think thee happy ; but 
since the divine impulsion is now apparent, and since destruction 
from on high is prepared for the Greeks, I too alter my opinion, 
and advise thee to command the Persians as God directs; so that 
nothing may be found wanting on thy part for that which God 
puts into thy hands.” ? 

It is thus that Herodotus represents the great expedition of 
Religious § Xerxés to have originated ; partly in the rashness of 
conception Mardonius, who reaps his bitter reward on the field 
reamonces of of battle at Plateea—but still more in the influence of 
common “ mischievous Oneiros,” who is sent by the gods (as in 
neo the second book of the Iliad) to put a cheat upon 
and Greeks. Xerxés, and even to overrule by terror both his 
scruples and those of Artabanus. The gods having determined 
(as in the instances of Astyagés, Polykratés, and others) that the 
Persian empire shall undergo signal humiliation and repulse at 
the hands of the Greeks, constrain the Persian monarch into a 
ruinous enterprise against his own better judgment. Such 
religious imagination is not to be regarded as peculiar to 
Herodotus, but as common to him with his contemporaries 
generally, Greeks as well as Persians, though peculiarly stimulated 
- among the Greeks by the abundance of their epic or quasi- 
historical poetry. Modified more or less in each individual 
narrator, it is made to supply connecting links as well as 
initiating causes for the great events of history. Asa cause for 
this expedition, incomparably the greatest fact and the most 
Pr nas A gp cal? BAN vas, et nt in this Sines deusiee Waal Papen 
d0oph tes KaradauBdver Gejraros, éya by rd xpedv yevéoOat, ©. 17, The dream 
Bev Kal abros tpdmouat, Kal THY yveunv threatens Artabanus and Xerxés for 
perariBenat, . . . moiee 5¢ ovTw bxws, trying to turn aside the current of 


Tov Geov wapadidévros, tav cay évdey- destiny—or, in other words, to contra- 
oer under. vene the predetermined will] of the gods. 
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fertile in consequences, throughout the political eareer both of 
Greeks and Persians, nothing less than a special interposition of 
the gods would have satisfied the feelings either of one nation or 
the other. The story of the dream has its rise (as Herodotus tells 
us') in Persian fancy, and is in some sort a consolation for the 
national vanity ; but it is turned and coloured by the Grecian 
historian, who mentions also a third dream, which appears to 
Xerxés after his resolution to march was finally taken, and which 
the mistake of the Magian interpreters falsely construed ? into an 
encouragement, though it really threatened ruin. How much 
this religious conception of the sequence of events belongs to the 
age, appears by the fact, that it not only appears in Pindar and 
the Attic tragedians generally, bub pervades especially the Perse 
of Aischylus, exhibited seven years after the battle of Salamis— 
in which we find the premonitory dreams as well as the jealous 
enmity of the gods towards vast power and overweening 
aspirations in man ;? though without any of that inclination, 
which Herodotus seems to have derived from Persian informants, 
to exculpate Xerxés by representing him as disposed himself to 
sober counsels, but driven in a contrary direction by the irresist- 
ible fiat of the gods.4 


1 Herodot, vii. 12. Kat 34 xov év Ai 
vuxti elde ov Toujvde, ws Adyerar v 
Tlepoéwyv. 
erodotus seems to use 6verpoy in 
the neuter gi ender, not dvepos in the 
orga or the alteration of Bahr 
(ad vii. 16) of ¢vra in place of éHvros 
is not at all called for, The masculine 
ee ovetpos is commonly used in 
omer; but there are cases of the 


neuter 6 so 
Res the influence of dreams 
in dete the enterprises of the 


early Turkish sultans, see von Lye 


Geschichte des Osmanischen Re ichs, 
book ii. vol. i. 

2 Compare her ‘dream of Darius 
Codomannus, hige age Alexander, c. 
18. Concerning punishment in- 
flicted by pene in om he eee ee for 
misinterpreting dreams, see Hero- 
dot. i. 128. 


Philochorus, skilled in Gres 
affirmed that Nikias put a totall 
wrong interpretation upon that fata 
gg se of the moon which induced him 

elay his retreat, and proved his 
ran (Plutarch, Nikias, c, 28). 


8 Aischylus, Pers. 96, 104, 181, 220, 
368, 745, 825: compare ‘Sophocl. ‘Ajax, 
129, 744, TA and the end of the 
Cdipes Tyrannus; Euripid. Hecub. 
dar. Olymp. “vill, 86, Is Isthm. vi. 
89; Pausanias, ii. 33, 3. the 
sense of the word BetoiBaipay Xeno- 
phon, Agesilaus, c. 11, sect. 8—‘‘the 
man who in the midst of success fears 
the envious gods”—opposed to the 
person who ee in continuance of 
success : and Klausen, Theologumena 
Hach; li, p. 18. 
e manner in which Herodotus 
groups together the facts of his histo: 
edience to certain religious an 
moral sentiments in his own mind, is 
well set forth in Hoffmeister, Sittlich- 
religidse bensansic! es Hero- 
dotos, Essen, Ree) especially sects, 21 
22, pp. 112 s Hoftmelater aan the 
veins of senti 
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While we take due notice of those religious conceptions with 
which both the poet and the historian surround this vast conflict 
of Greeks and barbarians, we need look no farther 


Vast prepa- 
rations of 
Xerxés. 


project in the mind of Darius 


facts were for the most part imbued 
with sentiments similar to himself; so 
that the religious and moral vein per- 
vaded more or less his original 
materials, and did not need to be 
added ee There can be little 
doubt + the priests, the ministers 
of temples and oracles, the exegete or 
interpreting guides around these holy 
plece ere among his chief sources 
or instructing himself: a stranger, 
visiting so many different cities, must 
have been constantly in a situation to 
have no other person whom he could 
consult. The temples were interesting 
both in themselves and in the trophies 
and offerings which they exhibited, 
while the persons belonging to them 
were (as a general rule) accessible and 
communicative to strangers, as we ma: 

see both from Pausanias and Plutare! 


—both of whom, however, had books See 


before them also to consult, which 
Herodotus hardly had at all. It was 
not only the priests and ministers of 
temples in Egypt, of Héraklés at Tyre, 
and of Bélus at Babylon, that Hero- 
dotus questioned (i. 181; ii, 3, 44, 143), 
but also those of Delphi (AeAdav olda 
éya ottws axovaas yevéoOat, i. 20: 
com i. 91, 92, 51); Déd6na (ii. 52); 
of the Ismenian Apollo at Thébes (v, 
59); of Athéné Alea at Tegea (i. 66); 
of Démétér at Paros (vi. 184—if not the 
priests, at least persons full of temple 
inspirations); of Halus in Achaia 
Phthidtis (vii. 197); of the Kabeiri in 
Thrace (ii. 51); of persons connected 
with the Herédon of tesilaus in the 
Chersonese (ix. 116, 120). The facts 
which these persons communicated 
him were always presented along with 
associations referring to their own 
functions or religious sentiments, so 
that Herodotus did not introduce any- 
thing new when he incorporated them 
as such in history. © treatise of 
nune non red- 
dat Oracula Carmine”—affords an 
instructive description of the ample and 
muitifarious narratives given by the 
expositors at Delphi, the 
eminent persons and events of Grecian 


ods, in 
to Shik he 


than ambition and revenge for the real motives of the 
invasion. Considering that it had been a proclaimed 


for three years previous to his 


history, to satisfy visitors who came 
full of curiosity—iA0bcdnoves, Fare 
Aoyou and didouabeis (Plu ; ae P 
4 


)—such Bo Herodotus hing py 
egree. mpare pp. 5 
407, of the same treaties : also Plutarch 
De Defectu Oraculorum, p. 417—ot 


Acddar deodsyor, &. Plu 
that in his time political life was extin- 
i in that the 


ed Greece, and 
questions put to the Pythian priestess 
related altogether to private and 


Grecian political history. 
e Dissertation of Preller, 
annexed hog his i ie Poses 
——— ae ‘ —162 ; 

Historia atque hele Periegetarum ; 
also K. F. Hermann, Got enstliche 
Alterthiimer der Griechen, part i. ch. 


12, p. 52. 
‘The eotigious interpretation of 
historical  rcereprtin is thus not 
uliar to Herodotus, but belongs to 
im in common with his informants 


and his age generally, as indeed 
Hoffmeister observes 31—136): 
notice the 


though it is remarkable 
frankness with which he (as well as 
the contemsporeny pige : see the refer- 
ences in Monk, Eurip. Alcestis, 1154) 
predicates envy and jealousy of the 
cases where the conduct 
supposes them to pursue, is 
really such as would deserve name 
such as he himself 


ds just and merciful while he is 
attributing to them acts of envy and 
qceiouay in their dealing with mankind. 
ut the religious interpretation does 
not reign alone throughout the narra- 
tive of Herodotus: it is found side b: 
side with careful sifting of fact 
specification of positive, definite, appre- 





a 
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death, there was no probability that his son and successor would 
gratuitously renounce it. Shortly after the reconquest of Egypt, 
Xerxés began to make his preparations, the magnitude of which 
attested the strength of his resolve as well as the extent of his 
designs. The satraps and subordinate officers, throughout the 
whole range of his empire, received orders to furnish the amplest 
quota of troops and munitions of war—horse and foot, ships of 
war, horse-transports, provisions, or supplies of various kinds, 
according to the circumstances of the territory ; while rewards 
were held out to those who should execute the orders most 
efficiently. For four entire years these preparations were 
carried on, and as we are told that similar preparations had been 
going forward during the three years preceding the death of 
Darius, though not brought to any ultimate result, we cannot 
doubt that the maximum of force, which the empire could 
possibly be made to furnish,! was now brought to execute the 
schemes of Xerxés. 

The Persian empire was at this moment more extensive than 
ever it will appear at any subsequent period ; for it comprised 
maritime Thrace and Macedonia as far as the borders of Thessaly, 
and nearly all the islands of the #gean north of Kréte and east 
of Eubcea—including even the Cyclades. There existed Persian 
forts and garrisons at Doriskus, Eion, and other places on the 
coast of Thrace, while Abdéra with the other Grecian settlements 
on that coast were numbered among the tributaries of Susa.? It 
is necessary to bear in mind these boundaries of the empire, at 
the time when Xerxés mounted the throne, as compared with its 
ciable causes: and this latter vein is Commentatio de Vit& et Scriptis 
what really distinguished the historian Herodoti, in the fourth volume of his 


from his age,—forming the preparation edition, c. 6, p. 388. 
for Thucydidés, in whom it appears 1 Herodot. vii. 19, xapov mévra épev- 


ominant and almost exclusive. 

26 this _— illustrated in Creuzer, 
Historische Kunst der Griechen, 
Abschnitt iii. Pp. 150—159. 

Jager (Disputationes Herodotex, p. 
16, Gottingen, 1828) professes to detect 
evidences of old age — ingenium) 
in the moralising colour which over- 
spreads the history of Herodotus, but 
which I believe to have belonged to 
his middle and mature age not less 
than to his latter years—if indeed he 
lived to be very old, which is nowa 
erored except upon reasons whic 

have already disputed. See Bahr, 


vav THs Nretpov. i 
9 Herodo vii. 106. oe ye 
ére mporepov Tavtns THs éAdotos (i.e. the 
invasion by Xerxes) Srapxoe év 7 Opn- 
Kat Tov ‘EAAnonévrov ravtaxy. Vil. 
108, éeSovAwro yap, as Kai mpdrepdv poe 
SedyjAwrat, 7 wéxpe @cocarins Taca, kat 
iv md Bactréa dacpoddpos, MeyaBagou 
Te kataorpeWapévov Kai vorepov Mapédo-~ 
viov; also vii. 59, and Xenophén, Me- 
morab. iii. 5,11. Compare schylus 
Pers. 871—896, and the vision ascribed 
to Cyrus in reference to his successor 
Darius, covering with his wings both 
Europe and Asia (Herodot. i. 209). 
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reduced limits at the later time of the Peloponnesian war—partly 
that we may understand the apparent chances of success to his 
expedition, as they presented themselves both to the Persians and 
to the medising Greeks—partly that we may appreciate the after- 
circumstances connected with the formation of the Athenian 
maritime empire. 

In the autumn of the year 481 B.c., the vast army thus raised 
A tepe by Xerxés arrived, from all quarters of the empire, at 
Xerxés or near to Sardis ; a large portion of it having been 
from the directed to assemble at Kritala in Kappadokia, on the 
= ber eastern side of the Halys, where it was joined by 
of the Xerxés himself on the road from Susa.2_ From thence 
—_——_— he crossed the Halys, and marched through Phrygia 


erica and Lydia, passing through the Phrygian towns of 
rous fleets  Keleenee, Anaua, and Kolosse, and the Lydian town of 
ac ause,  Kallatébus, until he reached Sardis, where winter- 
J wk quarters were prepared for him. But this land force, 
vast as it was (respecting its numbers, I shall speak 
further presently), was not all that the empire had been required 
to furnish. Xerxés had determined to attack Greece, not by 
traversing the Aigean, as Datis had passed to Eretria and 
Marathén, but by a land force and fleet at once; the former 
crossing the Hellespont, and marching through Thrace, Mace- 
donia, and Thessaly ; while the latter was intended to accompany 
and co-operate. A fleet of 1207 ships of war, besides numerous 
vessels of service and burthen, had been assembled on the 
Hellespont and on the coasts of Thrace and Ionia; moreover 
Xerxés, with a degree of forethought much exceeding that of his 
father Darius in the Scythian expedition, had directed the 
formation of large magazines of provisions at suitable maritime 
stations along the line of march, from the Hellespont to the 
Strymonic Gulf. During the four years of military preparation 
there had been time to bring together great quantities of flour 
and other essential articles from Asia and Egypt.” 
If the whole contemporary world were overawed by the vast 
assemblage of men and muniments of war which Xerxés thus 
brought together, so much transcending all past, we might even 


4 Herodot. vii. 26—31. 2 Herodot. vii. 23—26, 
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say all subsequent experience—they were no less astounded 
by two enterprises which entered into his scheme— 44, throws 
the bridging of the Hellespont, and the cutting of aeiem 
a ship-canal through the isthmus of Mount Athos. across the 
For the first of the two there had indeed been a Hellespont. 
precedent, since Darius about thirty-five years before had caused 
a bridge to be thrown over the Thracian Bosphorus, and crossed 
it in his march to Scythia. Yet this bridge of Darius, though 
constructed by the Ionians and by a Samian Greek, having had 
reference only to distant regions, seems to have been little known 
or little thought of among the Greeks generally, as we may infer 
from the fact that the poet Auschylus?! speaks as if he had never 
heard of it ; while the bridge of Xerxés was ever remembered 
both by Persians and by Greeks as a most imposing display of 
Asiatic omnipotence. The bridge of boats—or rather the two 
separate bridges not far removed from each other—which 
Xerxés caused to be thrown across the Hellespont, stretched from 
the neighbourhood of Abydos on the Asiatic side to the coast 
between Sestos and Madytus on the European, where the strait 
is about an English mile in breadth. The execution of the work 
was at first entrusted, not to Greeks, but to Phoenicians and 
Egyptians, who had received orders long beforehand to prepare 
cables of extraordinary strength and size expressly for the pur- 
pose; the material used by the Phcenicians was flax, that 
employed by the Egyptians was the fibre of the papyrus 
Already had the work been completed and announced to Xerxés 
as available for transit, when a storm arose, so violent as 
altogether to ruin it. The wrath of the monarch, when 
apprised of this catastrophe, burst all bounds. It The bridge 
- was directed partly against the chief engineers, whose is destroyed 
heads he caused to be struck off,? but partly also >Y2 storm 
against the Hellespont itself. He commanded that Xerxés—he 
the strait should be scourged with 300 lashes, and that 
a set of fetters should be let down into it asa further on'pun- 
punishment. Moreover Herodotus had heard, but does Heileont. 
mot believe, that he even sent irons for the purpose of 
branding it. “Thou bitter water (exclaimed the scourgers while 


1 Aschylus, Pers. 731, '754, 878. . 470) speaks of them as having had 
2 Plutarch (De Tranquillitate Animi, their noses and ears cut off. 
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inflicting this punishment), this is the penalty which our master 
inflicts upon thee, because thou hast wronged him though he 
hath never wronged thee, King Xerxés will cross thee, whether 
thou wilt or not ; but thou deservest not sacrifice from any man, 
because thou art a treacherous river of (useless) salt water.”? 
Such were the insulting terms heaped by order of Xerxés on 
the rebellious Hellespont. Herodotus calls them “non-Hellenic 
and blasphemous terms,” which, together with their brevity, 
leads us to believe that he gives them as he heard them, and that 
they are not of his own invention, like so many other speeches 
in his work, where he dramatises, as it were, a given position. 
It has been common, however, to set aside in this case not merely 
Remarks on the-words, but even the main incident of punishment 
this story inflicted on the Hellespont,? as a mere Greek fable 
punishment rather than a real fact ; the extreme childishness and 
— absurdity of the proceeding giving to it the air of an 
Hellespont: enemy’s calumny. But this reason will not appear 
sufficient sufficient, if we transport ourselves back to the time 
dlisbeligving and to the party concerned. To transfer to inanimate 
its reality. objects the sensitive as well as the willing and 
designing attributes of human beings, is among the early and 
wide-spread instincts of mankind, and one of the primitive 
forms of religion. And although the enlargement of reason 
and experience gradually displaces this elementary Fetichism, 
banishing it from the regions of reality into those of conventional 
fiction, yet the force of momentary passion will often suffice to 
supersede the acquired habit: and even an intelligent man* may 
be impelled in a moment of agonising pain to kick or beat 
the lifeless object from which he has suffered. By the old 
procedure, never formally abolished, though gradually disused, at 


1 Herodot. vii. 34, 85. éveréAdero 8) himself (vii. 53): compare vii. 118, and 
dv pamigovras, Aéyewv BépBapa te xaiat- vi. 76. The epithet salt, employed asa 
dgGara* & mxpdv tdwp, deardtys Tor Sié- reproach, seems to allude to the 
xnv émerOet rivde, OTe pry HOiknoas, ovSev undrinkable character of the water. 


mpos éxeivov adixov mabdv. Kai Bacidreds 
Bev Répéns SuaPicerai oe, qv te ov ye POL 4 paler and Blomfield ad 
BovaAyn, Hv Te Kat wh* Goi b& Kara Sikny 7% hie Re ers. 731, and K. O. Miiller 
apa ovdeis avOpmmrwv Over, ws édvte So- (in his Review of Ben amin Constant’s 
Aep@ Te Kal dAuupg worayie work Sur la Religion), Kleine Schriften, 
he assertion—that no one was in V°l- ii. p. 59. 
the habit of sacrificing to the Helles- 3See Auguste Comte, Traité de 
sg strange, when we look Philosophie Positive, vol. v. legon 52, 
the sul uent conduct of Xerxés pp. 40, 46. 
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Athens, an inanimate object which had caused the death of a 
man was solemnly tried and cast out of the border, And the 
Arcadian youths, when they returned hungry from an un- 
successful day’s hunting,’ scourged and pricked the god Pan or 
his statue by way of revenge. Much more may we suppose a 
young Persian monarch, corrupted by universal subservience 
around him, to be capable of thus venting an insane wrath. 
The vengeance exercised by Cyrus on the river Gyndés (which 
he caused to be divided into three hundred and sixty streamlets, 
because one of his sacred horses had been drowned in it) affords 
a fair parallel to the scourging of the Hellespont by Xerxés. To 
offer sacrifice to rivers, and to testify in this manner gratitude 
for service rendered by rivers, was a familiar rite in the ancient 
religion. While the grounds for distrusting the narrative are 
thus materially weakened, the positive evidence will be found 
very forcible. The expedition of Xerxés took place when 
Herodotus was about four years old, so that he afterwards 
enjoyed ample opportunity of conversing with persons who had 
witnessed and taken part in it: and the whole of his narrative 
shows that he availed himself largely of such access to information. 
Besides, the building of the bridge across the Hellespont, and all 
the incidents connected with it, were acts necessarily known to 
many witnesses, and therefore the more easily verified. The 
decapitation of the unfortunate engineers was an act fearfully 
impressive, and even the scourging of the Hellespont, while 


1See Wachsmuth, MHellenische 
Alterthiimer, 2, i. p. 320, and K. F. 
Hermann, Griech. Staatsalterthiimer, 
sect. 104. 
For the manner in which 
dealt with the river Gyndés, see Hero- 
dot. i. 202. The Persian satrap Phar- 
nuchés was thrown from his horse at 
Sardis, and received an injury of which 
he afterwards died: he directed his 
attendants to lead the horse to the 
place where the accident had hap- 
—_ to cut off all his legs, and leave 
im to perish there (Herodot. vii. 88). 
The kings of Macedonia offered sacri- 
fice, even during the time of Herodotus, 
to the river which had been the means 
of preserving the life of their ancestor 
Perdikkas; after he had crossed it, 
the stream swelled and arrested his 
pursuers (Herodot. viii. 138): see an 
analogous story about the inhabitants 


of Apollonia and the river Adus, 
Valerius Maxim. i. 5, 2. 

After the death of the oe boxer, 

wrestler, &c., Theagenés of Thasus, a 
statue was erected to his honour. A 
personal enemy, perhaps one of the 
1400 defeated competitors, came every 
night to gratify his wrath and cheer (s 
b flogging the statue. One night the 
statue fell down upon this scourger and 
killed him; upon which his relatives 
indicted the statue for murder: it was 
found guilty by the Thasians, and 
thrown into the sea. The gods how- 
ever were much on pe with the 
proceeding, and visi the Thasians 
with continued famine, until at le’ 
a fisherman by accident fished up the 
statue, and it was restored to its place 
(Pausan. vi. 11, 2). Compare the story 
of the statue of Hermés in Babrius, 
Fabul, 119, edition of Mr. Lewis. 
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essentially public, appears to Herodotus! (as well as to Arrian 
afterwards), not childish, but impious. The more attentively we 
balance, in the case before us, the positive testimony against the 
intrinsic negative probabilities, the more shall we be disposed to 
admit without diffidence the statement of our original historian. 
New engineers—perhaps Greek along with, or in place of, 


Reconstruc 


Phenicians and Egyptians—were 


immediately 


tion of the directed to recommence the work, which Herodotus 
bridge— now describes in detail, and which was executed with 


description 
of it in 
detai 


increased care and solidity. To form the two bridges, 
two lines of ships—triremes and pentekonters blended 


together—were moored across the strait breastwise, with their 
sterns towards the Euxine and their heads towards the Aigean, 
the stream flowing always rapidly from the former towards the 
latter? They were moored by anchors head and stern, and by 


4 Herodot. vii. 35—54 : compare viii. 

. Arrian, Exp. Alex. vii. 14, 9. 

2 Herodot. vii. 36. The language in 
which Herodotus describes the position 
of these ships which formed the two 
bridges seems to me to have been 
erroneously or imperfectly appre- 
hended by most of the commentators : 
see the notes of Bahr, Kruse, Wessel- 
ing, Rennell, and ee Larcher: 
Schweighzeuser is the most satisfac- 
tory :—rod pév Id6vrov émxapoias, rod 
53 “EAAnorovrov xara poov. The ex- 
——— given by Tzetzes of émxapaias 

y the word mdAayias seems to me 
hardly exact: it means, not oblique, 
but at right angles with, The course of 
the Bosporus and Hellespont, flowing 
out of the Euxine sea, is conceived by 
the historian as meeting that sea at 
right angles; and the ships, which 
were moored near sopeiper along the 
current of the strait, taking the line of 
each from head to stern, were there- 
fore also at right angles with the 
Euxine sea. Moreover Herodotus does 
not mean to distinguish the two 
bridges hereby, and to say that the 
ships of the one bridge were rod Id6vrov 
émcxapoias, and those of the other 
bridge rot ‘EAAnomovrov cata poov, as 
Bahr and other commentators ha : 
both the predicates apply alike to both 
the bridges,—as indeed it stands to 
reason that the arrangement of ships 
best for one bridge must also have 
been best for the other. Respecting 
the meaning of émixdpo.os in Hero- 


dotus, see iv. 101; i. 180. In the 
Odyssey (ix. 70: compare Eustath,. ad 
loc.) émixapovat does not mean oblique, 
but headlong before the wind ; com- 
pare érixap, Lliad, xviii. 392. So in the 
Shes on of the ships as described by 

erodotus, if the d blew from the 
Euxine, it would be right abaft of 


them. 
sot artnet ae a 
otus,— e@ e rw 
the stream or nearest to i Soetid 
there were in all 360 vessels, while in 
the other bridge there were no more 
than 314,—has eed pre! the commen- 
tators and indu them to resort to 
inconvenient explanations—as that of 
saying that in the higher bridge the 
vessels were moored not in a direct 
line across, but in a line slan » SO 
that the extreme vessel on the Euro- 
cw, side was lower down the stream 
the extreme vessel on the Asiatic 
side. This is one of the false explana- 
tions given of émtxapoias (slanting, 
schrég): while the idea of Gronovius 
and her, that the vessels in the 
higher bridge presented their broadside 
to the current, is still more inadmis- 
sible. But the difference inthe number 
of ships employed in the one bridge 
compared with the other seems 
admit of an easier explanation. We 
need not suppose, nor does Herodotus 
say, that the two bridges were quite 
close together: considering the multi- 
tude which had to cross them, it would 
be convenient that they should be 


ieee 
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The number of ships placed to carry the 


bridge nearest to the Euxine was three hundred and sixty ; the 


number in the other, three hundred and fourteen. 


Over 


each of the two lines of ships, across from shore to shore, were 


placed at a certain distance from each 
one If they were a mile or two 
we may well suppose that the 
breadth of the strait was not exactl, 
the same in the two places chosen, an 
that it may have been broader at the 
point of the upper bridge— which 
moreover might require to be made 
more secure, as having to meet the 
first force of ‘the current. The a 
number of vessels in the upper bri 
will thus be ee ana Sea in a simple 
and ny ane 
In some of awards used by Hero- 
dotus there appears an obscurity : they 
- thus—é¢cev vuroy hy be mevTnKov- 
T oy Kai Tpiynpeas ov évres, bro pev 
these words are misprinted in 
8s edition) rpos rod Zu feivov Idvrov 
a Te Kai Tprnkogias, vmo 5é Thy 


v Teroe peraninees Kat Tpiyxogias thes 


(roo Mev Tlovrov, émtkapoias, Tov 6e 
“EAAnorévrov, kara péov), iva avaxwxedn 
Tov Tovey Tav dmrwy: cuvOévres 88, ay- 
xUpas Ka: 4 mepiufixeas, &C. 

There culty respecting the 
words ‘va irasuceie Tov Tovey Tav 
67Awy—what is the nominative case to 
this verb? Bahr says in his note, sc. 6 
poos, and he construes trav orAwy 
mean the cables whereby the anchors 
were held fast. But if we read farther 
on, we shall see that ra é7Aa mean, 
not the Rebhon-tablen. but the cables 
which were stretched across from shore 
to shore to form the bridge: the very 
same words trav OmAwy tov révov, ap- 

lied to these latter cables, occur a 

ew lines afterwards. I think that the 

nominative case belonging to avaxwxevy 

is 7 yedvpa (not o pos), and that the 

words from rod wév Ilévrov down to 
eA are to be read parenthetically, as 

een PR rinted them above: the express 

or 


object Mm the ships were moored 
was, “that the bridge grape up, 
cabl 


or sustain, the ange 
stretched across from shore to hore”. 

I admit that we should naturally 
Brg a and not avaxw- 
roposition would be 

tue "of ta both bri es; but though this 
makes an awkward construction, it is 
not inadmissible, since each bridge 
had been ga described in the 


singular number. 


Bredow and others accuse Herodotus 
of ignorance and incorrectness in this 
description of the bridges, but there 
seems nothing to bear ye pny charge. 


Herodotus (iv. ee xiii. 
591), and Pliny (H. iv. 12; vi. 1) 
ive seven as “the breadth of the 


ellespont in its narrowest part. Dr. 
Pococke also assigns the same breadth : 
Tournefort allows about a mile (vol. ii. 
lett. 4). Some modern French measure- 
ments give the distance as something 
considerably eater—1130 of 1150 
toises (see Miot’s note on his transla- 
tion of Herodotus). The Duke of 
sa states it at 790 toises (Voyage 
rquie, vol. ii. p. 164). If we sup- 
pose the bread’ be one mile oa 
5280 feet, 360 vessels at an ave 
breadth of 143% feet would exactly 
space. nnell says, ‘‘ Eleven feet 
is the breadth of a barge : vessels of the 
size of the smallest coasting craft were 
adequate to the purpose of the bridge”. 
os the Geography of Herodotus, p. 


recent measurements or esti- 
mates stated by Miot go much beyond 
Herodotus: t of the Duke of 


to But we nearly coincides with him. 
B 


ut we need not suppose that the 
essels filled up entirely the whole 
breadth, without leaving nent § gars 
between: we only know tha‘ ere 
were no gaps left large enough for a 
vessel in voyage to sail through, except 
in three specified places. 

I avail myself of a second edition 
to notice some comments of Professor 
Dunbar upon this note, inserted in the 
critical remarks rks appended to the third 
pyaar of reek and English 

ae ag voc. PEccines, Herodotus. 

r. Dunbar differs from me, as well 
as ae Liddell and Scott, in the 
meaning of the word dmixdpcios, but I 
do not perceive that he brings any 
convincing arguments. He says that 
this adjective signifies “in a cross 
direction, and is opposed by Herodotus 
to 5p8.0s. in a straight direction, and to 
i@eias” ” Herodot. iv. 101 ; i, 180 

I have made reference in my note to 
both these passages, and they seem to 
me to bear out my meaning. In the 
latter of the two, it is not exact to sey 
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stretched six vast cables, which discharged the double function 
of holding the ships together, and of supporting the bridgeway to 


be laid upon them. 


They were tightened by means of capstans 


on each shore: in three different places along the line, a gap 


that émxapoias is opposed to ideias : on 
the contrary, the two epithets are 
applied to the very same streets: “ All 
the streets of Babylon (says Herodotus) 
are cut straight; those streets which 
run directly down to the river, as well 
as the rest”. 

It is true that in iv. 101, Herodotus 
contrasts in a certain sense, émuxdpotos 
with dp@0s. Speaking of the figure of 
Scythia, he — that it is a parallelo- 
gram, of which two sides forming an 
angle with each other, are lines of 
coast ; while the other two sides run 
straight up into the interior (opO.0 ets 
Thv persyaav) to a certain point of 
junction. To go from the coast into 
the interior is always conceived by a 
Greek as going upward—avw; to come 
from inland to the coast as coming down- 
ward—xaTw. Hence Herodotus says 
that these two sides go straight up into 
theinterior. The other two sides of the 
parallelogram, which run along the 
coast, erodotus calls émxapoias, 
cons | in a straight line, or directly, 
upon the other two which run dp@ca és 

v peodyaov. It is plain that if the 
two sides, which ran up into the 
interior and there joined each other, 
were straight, the other two sides of 
the parallelo; would be straight 
also : so that émixapoias in this passage 
does not bear any sense inconsistent 
with straightness. 

In construing the passage—E¢evyvu- 
cay S5é &Se* Ievryxovrépovs Kal rpinpéas 
ovvOévres, Ud mev THY Tpds TOD Evéeivou 
Il6vrov ébjnovrd Te Kal Tpinkogias, bro 
8 thy érépny revoapeckaidexa Kat Tpry- 
kogias (rod wév Idvrov, émixapoias, rod 
5 ‘EAAnorévtov, Kara pdov) tva avaxw- 
xevn Tov Tévoy TeV OTAwv, Mr. Dunbar 
says, ‘Mr. and the editors of 
Herodotus supply yedv¥pav with od 
pev thy, and vd dé rnv érépyv. But I 
cannot conceive what rational meaning 
can be exacted from é¢evyvucay—imd 
pev Thy (yedvpav), when the pentekonters 
and the triremes formed the yedvpar. 
There can (I imagine) be no doubt that 

nv OY xapavy must be understood 
which they very often are with the 
reek writers); the land, namely, on 
each side of the strait: imd nev rhy 
(yiv), on the Asian side; dd Sé rhv 


— on the European side ”. 
To deal first with Mr. Dunbar’s 
objection to my meaning, which is the 
same as that of Bahr and others, I 
cannot admit his assertion, that “ the 
 eeptrere bt: and the triremes formed 
he yepvpav”. They formed the support 
of the bridge; standing in the same 
relation to it as the piles of Waterloo 
Bridge stand to the bridge itself. 
Speaking largely, or for common pur- 
Fg indeed the bridge is unde: 

mean the whole construction, sup- 
port and all : but the essential portion 
of the bridge is the continuous way 
across from bank to bank, which, in 
the case of a narrow stream, may exist 
without any supports at all. Now the 

ntekonters and triremes did not of 
hemselves form any continuous way 
across : this was formed by the row of 
tight parallel cables laid over them, 
resting upon them, and tching 
across from bank to bank. And Hero- 
dotus uses the preposition iré which 
expresses this relation: the pente- 
konters and triremes were put to- 
gether side by side under the bridge; or 
rather, they were first put, and then ~ 
the bridge of tightened cables was laid 
over or upon them. 

Mr. Dunbar’s supposition that the 


them to one of the two bri 
designate naturally enough the one 
which is highest up in the stream: 
but they cannot be employed to ry y 
the Asiatic coast as distinguished from 
the European, for they have just as 
much reference to one as to the other. 
Nor can I think that the Lass arg 
bd can be used to signify what Mr. 
Dunbar means. Assuming even that 
it could properly be u to mean 
those ships which were moored near 
or close to the land, we must recollect 
that what Herodotus is here describin 
is a series of ships lying near eac 
other across the whole breadth of the 
stream. Of the r portion of these 
ships it could never be said with any 
propriety, that they lay id thy yiv— 


mpos Tov Evgéeivov Idvrov, if you app: y 
ges, 





. 
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was left between the ships for the purpose of enabling small 
trading vessels without masts, in voyage to or from the Euxine, 
to pass and repass beneath the cables. 

Out of the six cables assigned to each bridge, two were of flax 


either under the Asiatic or European 
coast. Besides, on Mr. Dunbar’s con- 
struction, Herodotus would be only 
describing one bridge, whereas there 
were undeniably two. 

. Dunbar’s conception of the 
structure of the bridge differs essen- 
tially from mine, but I should lengthen 
this aa too much by commenting 
upon 

He contests my supposition that the 
two Seiden may have been at some 
distance from each other, on the ground 
that both of them terminated in an 
axth tpaxéa és Oddaccav KaTiKovea, ON 
the European side Bashy — 
axrh promontory or . Butaxry, 
just as often, if not oftener, means a 
line of coast, stretching along for a con- 
siderable distance (see Herodot. iv. 88). 

ang differs from ea os 
agrees in e 
nominative case which is to be under- 


stood to the verb dvaxwyein, He 
thinks that 4 Aéos is understood, not + 2, 


yehvpa—observing :— 

“ How the brid e should keep the 
cables in a state of tension, I cannot 
comprehend. “Iva must be referred to 
a cause immediatel potns and 
well-ascertained ; and this can only be 
the term féos. From the statement 
which the historian gives of the 
different modes of anchoring the two 
divisions, it would appear that it was 
necessary for the triremes to be moored 
in the direction of the current, in order 
that it might by its force keep the cables 
taut, and not allow them to swing.” 
I confess that I do not feel the difficulty 
which strikes Mr. Dunbar, in trans- 
lating the words tva dvaxwxetn tov 
Tévov tev orAwv, in the way that I 
have proposed in an earlier part of this 
note. And I have already remarked 


that by the words rév révov trav brAwv, surel: 


Herodotus does not mean the anchor- 
cables, but the vast cables stretched 
across: as he himself again uses the 
phrase a few lines farther on—Kéopm 
é€metidecav KxatimepOe tav otAwY TOU 
tévov, where Bahr and Schweighaeuser 
justly remark that it is equivalent to 
carimep0e tTaY OTAwY évtetapévwv. It 
might be possible to suppose 7 cvvOeots 
74 cuvr.Oéneva (extracted out of the pre- 


tes as I understand Herodotus, he 


ceding participle ovv@évres) the under- 
stood nominative case to dvaxwxevy, 
which would get rid of the awkward 
construction of yedvpa in the singular 
number—zevrynxovrépovs Kat Tpinpéas 
ovvévres iva dvaxwxevy (4) TUvOeots THY 
Tpinpéwv) Tov révov THY oTAwY, ayKUpas 
Karynkay mepiuykeas, &c. For cases in 
which an unexpressed nominative case 
is extracted out of the verb preceding, 
compare Matthie, Gr. Gr. s. 295; and 
Kiihner, Gr, Gr. s. 414. 

Mr. Dunbar speaks ‘‘ of the different 
modes of anchoring the two divisions”; 
and Bahr holds the same opinion. — 
of no such difference : all the ships, in 
both bridges, were anchored both 
ahead and astern, with their heads 
down the stream. cuv@évres 5 ayxipas 
KaTHKav TepysyiKeas, Tas Mev MpPos TOV 
Ilé6vrov tis éTépys, Tov avéwwv eivexev 
Tov Eowbev exrvedvtwy, THS 5é ETEpNS, 

is mpos éomépyns te Kat Tov Atyaiov, 
anon Te Kal vérov saggy y se 

rues Tijs érépys—ris érépyns—as 
Shey Saeed with yepupas, and as if the 
anchors of the ships belonging to one 
bridge had been let down at the ex- 
tremity towards the Euxine—the 
anchors of those belonging to the 
other bridge at the extremity towards 
the _ Surely this explanation 
cannot be received. Ifa ship held by 
only one anchor, that anchor alwa: 
must be at the extremity towards the 
Euxine ; for the current of the Helles- 
pont, which runs from the Euxine, 
would not permit it to be otherwise. 
Even if the anchor were originally let 
down at the head, when Praeger to 
the A®gean, the force of the current 
would alter the position of the ship 
until the anchor came to be between 
the ship and the Euxine. Besides, it 
y cannot be doubted, that the 
same mode of anchorage which was 
suitable for the ships of one bridge 
would also be suitable for those of the 
other. Moreover, the historian tells 
us nar some hapeage ht Fores: = 
guard against the s blowing ou 
of the Euxine—others, to guard t 
those pects J out of the gean, 
Surely, each ship of each bridge would 
need to be made fast against both. 
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and four of papyrus, combined for the sake of increased strength ; 
for it seems that in the bridges first made, which proved too 
weak to resist the winds, the Phcenicians had employed cables of 
flax for one bridge, the Egyptians those of papyrus for the other.? 
Over these again were laid planks of wood, sawn to the appro- 
priate width, secured above by a second line of cables stretched 
across to keep them in their places. Lastly, upon this foundation 
the causeway itself was formed, out of earth and wood, with a 
palisade on each side high enough to prevent the cattle which 
passed over from seeing the water. 

The other great work which Xerxés caused to be performed, 
Xerxés cuts 20% facilitating his march, was the cutting through of 
a ship-canal the isthmus which connects the stormy promontory 
across the of Mount Athés with the mainland? That isthmus 
ae near the point where it joins the mainland was about 

twelve stadia (not quite so many furlongs) across, 
from the Strymonic to the Torénaic Gulf; and the canal dug by 
order of Xerxés was broad and deep enough for two triremes to 
sail abreast. In this work too, as well as in the bridge across 
the Hellespont, the Phoenicians were found the ablest and most 
efficient among all the subjects of the Persian monarch ; but the 
other tributaries, especially the Greeks from the neighbouring 


Compare Pindar, Olymp. vi. 101. oy’ 
ayKvpat. 

I construe the words rijs érépns—rijs 
S& érépys—differently from Bahr. I 
seems to me that they do not agree 
with yedvpas, but with wepisos, reAcuijs, 
or some word indicating direction, or 
relative bearing ; on the one side, on 
the other side, equivalent to véev pév, 
évOev Sé Sufficient vindication may 
be found of the use of the genitive 
case érépys in Matthiae, Gr. Gr. § 377: 
Kiihner, Gr. Gr. § 523. And in this 
case it coincides with the fundamental 
conception which these authors give 
us of a Greek Genitive—as designing 
the whence, or source from which an 
action arises. The anchors are con- 
ceived as pulling from one side and 
from the other side, against the 
cangnor winds when they blow. 

1¥For the long celebrity of these 
cables, see the epigram of Archimélus, 
composed two centuries and a half 
afterwards, in the time of Hiero LI. 
of Syracuse, ap. Athenzum, v. 209. 


Herodotus states that in thickness 
and compact make (raxvurijs kai kadAovy) 
the cables of flax were equal to those 


t of papyrus; but that in weight the 


former were superior; for cubit 
in length of the flaxen cable weighed a 
talent: we can hardly reason upon 
this, because we do not know whether 
he means an Attic, an Euboic, or an 

inzean talent; nor, if he means an 
Attic talent, whether it be an Attic 
talent of commerce, or of the monetary 
standard. 

The cables contained in the Athe- 
nian dockyard are distinguished as 
Suave oxtwdaxtvda, éfadaxTvAa—in 
which expressions, however, M. Boeckh 
cannot certainly determine whether 
circumference or diameter be meant: 
he thinks pee the former. See 
his learned book, Das Seewesen der 
Athener, ch. x. p. 165. 

2 For a specimen of the destructive 
storms near the promontory of Athés, 
see Ephorus, Fragment. 121, ed. Didot; 
Diodor, xiii. 41. ; 
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town of Akanthus, and indeed the entire maritime forces of the 
empire,! were brought together to assist. The head-quarters of 
the fleet were first at Kymé and Phékea, next at Eleus in the 
southern extremity of the Thracian Chersonese, from which 
point it could protect and second at once the two enterprises 
going forward at the Hellespont and at Mount Athds. The 
canal-cutting at the latter was placed under the general directions 
of two noble Persians—Bubarés and Artacheus, and distributed 
under their measurement as task-work among the contingents of 
the various nations ; an ample supply of flour and other provisions 
being brought for sale in the neighbouring plain from various 
parts of Asia and Egypt. 

Three circumstances in the narrative of Herodotus respecting 
this work deserve special notice. First, the superior intelligence 
of the Pheenicians, who, within sight of that lofty superior 
island of Thasos which had been occupied three i*¢lligence 
centuries before by their free ancestors, were now Pheeicians. 
labouring as instruments to the ambition of a foreign conqueror. 
Amidst all the people engaged, they alone took the precaution of 
beginning the excavation at a breadth far greater than the canal 
was finally destined to occupy, so as gradually to narrow it, and 
leave a convenient slope for the sides. The others dug straight 
down, so that the time as well as the toil of their work was 
doubled by the continual falling in of the sides—a remarkable 
illustration of the degree of practical intelligence then prevalent, 
since the nations assembled were many and diverse. Secondly, 
Herodotus remarks that Xerxés must have performed this 
laborious work from motives of mere ostentation : “for it would 
have cost no trouble at all” (he observes *) to drag all the ships in 


: ee vii. 22, 23, 116; Dioddr. 


xi. 2. 

2 Herodot. vii. 24: as pév éue ovp- 
BadAcéuevov evpicxety, peyakoppoovvys 
elvexa avTd Hépéns dpvocew exéArcve, é0- 
édwv te Sivauty amodeixvucbat, Kai pyy- 
pocuva uméoOar» wapedy yap, un déva 
mévov AaBovras, Tov igOpov Tas 
véas Sretpvcat, dpvocew éxddeve Subpuxa 
7H Qaraccy, edpos ws SVvo Tpijpeas 
mAéey O40) éAagrpevpévas. 

According to the manner in which 
Herodotus represents this excavation 
to have been os gees the earth dug 
out was handed up by man to man 


from the bottom of the canal to the 
top—the whole performed by hand, 
without any aid of cranes or barrows. 

The pretended work of turnin, 
the course of the river Halys, whi 
Grecian report ascribed to us on 
the advice of Thalés, was a far greater 
oe the cutting at Athés (Hero- 

ot. i, 

As thie ship-canal across the isthmus 
of Athés has been treated often as a 
fable both by ancients (Juvenal, Sat. 
x.) ——, moderns (Cousinéry, Voyage 
en Macédoine), I transcribe the obser- 


vations of Colonel Leake. ‘That excel- 
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the fleet across the isthmus ; so that the canal was nowise needed. 
So familiar a process was it, in the mind of a Greek of the fifth 
century B.c., to transport ships by mechanical force across an 
isthmus ; a special groove or slip being seemingly prepared for 
them : such was the case at the Diolkus across the isthmus of 
Corinth. Thirdly, it is to be noted that the men who excavated 
the canal at Mount Athés worked under the lash ; and these, be 


Employ- 
ment of 
the lash 
over the 
workmen 
engaged 
on the 
canal. 


impression 
made 
thereby 
on the 
Greeks. 


lent observer points out evident traces 
of its past existence: but in my judg- 
ment, even if no such traces now 


remained, the testimony of Herodotus ta 


and Thucydidés (iv. 109) would alone 
be sufficient to prove that it had 
existed really. e observations of 
Colonel Leake illustrate at the same 
time the motives in which the canal 
ori ted: “‘The canal (he says) seems 
to have been not more than sixty feet 
wide. As history does not mention 
that it was ever kept in repair after 
the time of Xerxés, the waters from 
the et ae around have naturally 
filled it rt with soil in the course 
of ages. It might, however, without 
much labour, be renewed, and there 
Magee no ee er ge be ey 4 
e navigation o: e een: ‘or 
such is the fear entertained by the 
Greek boatmen of the strength an 
uncertain direction of the currents 
around Mount Athos, and of the gales 
and high seas to which the vicini fies! 
the mountain is subject duri 
the year, and which are rendered more 
formidable by the deficiency of har- 
bours in the Gulf of Orfand, that I 
could not, as long as I was on the 
peninsula, and though offering a high 
price, prevail upon any boat to carry 
me from the eastern side of the penin- 
sula to the western. Xerxés, there- 
fore, was perfectly justified in cutting 
this canal, as well from the security 
which it afforded to his fleet, as from 


d Northern Greece, vol. iii. ch. 


it borne in mind, were not bought slaves, but freemen, 
except in so far as they were tributaries of the Persian 
monarch ; perhaps the father of Herodotus, a native 
of Halikarnassus and a subject of the brave Queen 
Artemisia, may have been among them. We shall 
find other examples as we proceed of this indis- 
criminate use of the whip, and full conviction of its 
indispensable necessity, on the part of the Persians — 
even to drive the troops of their subject-contingents 


the facility of fhe work and the advan- 
tages of the ground, which seems made 
expressly to tempt such an under- 
ing. The experience of the losses 
an the ae e ition — 
rdonius suffe suggested the 
idea. The circumnavigation of the 
capes Ampelus and 
much less dangerous, as the gulfs 
afford some harbours, and it was 
the object of Xerxés to collect forces 
Een the Wes —_ be those nity 
@ passed. ere be any 
arising from the narrative of Hero- 
dotus, it is in comprehending how the 
operation should have — so long 
a time as three years, when the king 
of Persia _ such gray __ 
a and among them 
and Bab lonians, Beer mads 5 the 
making of canals.” (Leake, pee in 
» P- 


145. 

"hese remarks upon the ep 
are more judicious than those of Major 
Rennell (Geogr. of Herodot. p. 116). I 
may remark t Herodotus does not 
affirm that the actual cutting of the 
canal occupied three —_——- 
that time to the cutting, with all its 
preliminary arrangements included— 
TpoeToiudcero &x Tpiwy éréwy KOU MaALTTA 
és Tov "AOwyr (vii. 22). 

1 Herodot. vii. 22: epvecov tr pac: 
riyov mavrodarot THS cs eg + duddoxor 
8 édoitwav.— 66: & s 58, éret Te 
Sc€By és Thy Eipamny, éOyetro tov orparov 
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on to the charge in battle. To employ the scourge in this way 
towards freemen, and especially towards freemen engaged in 
military service, was altogether repugnant both to Hellenic 
practice and to Hellenic feeling. The Asiatic and insular Greeks 
were relieved from it, as from various other hardships, when they 
passed out of Persian dominion to become, first allies, afterwards 
subjects of Athens: and we shall be called upon hereafter to take 
note of this fact when we appreciate the complaints preferred 
against the hegemony of Athens. 

At the same time that the subject-contingents of Xerxés 
excavated this canal, which was fortified against the priage of 
sea at its two extremities by compact earthen walls or paral 
embankments, they also threw bridges of boats over across the 
the river Strymén. These two works, together with Stymén. 
the renovated double bridge across the Hellespont, were both 
announced to Xerxés as completed and ready for passage, on his 
arrival at Sardis at the beginning of winter 481—480 B.c. 
Whether the whole of his vast army arrived at Sardis at the same 
time as himself, and wintered there, may reasonably be doubted ; 
but the whole was united at Sardis and ready to march against 
Greece, at the beginning of spring 480 B.c. 

While wintering at Sardis, the Persian monarch despatched 
heralds to all the cities of Greece, except Sparta and Athens, to 
demand the received tokens of submission, earth and water. 
The news of his prodigious armament was well calculated to 
spread terror even among the most resolute of them. And he at 
the same time sent orders to the maritime cities in Thrace and 
Macedonia to prepare “dinner” for himself and his vast suite 
as he passed on his march. That march was commenced at the 
first beginning of spring, and continued in spite of several 
threatening portents during the course of it—one of which Xerxés 
was blind enough not to comprehend, though, according to 
Herodotus, nothing could be more obvious than its signification? 


bd ee diaBaivovra: compare Vii. 


Baron de Tott, vol. i. p. 256 seqq., and 
103, and his 


enophén, Anabasis, iii. 4— his dialogue on this subject with 
Turkish conductor Ali-A, 


The essential necessity, and plenti- 
ful use, of the whip, towards subject- 
tributaries, as conceived by the ancient 
Persians, finds its parallel in the 
modern Turks. See the Mémoires du 


1 Herodot. vii. 57. Tépas ode ehavy 
Méya, To Répéns év obSevi Adyw érorjoaro, 
Katrep evovuPAntov éd6v* immos yap érexe 
Aayév. EvaovpBdntov av ride tovTo 
eyeveTo, Ort Ewedre Mev EAdY OTpaTLhy ent 
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—while ancther was misinterpreted into a favourable omen by 
the compliant answer of the Magian priests. 

On quitting Sardis, the vast host was divided into two nearly 
equal columns; a spacious interval being left between 
the two for the king himself with his guards and 
from Sardis select Persians. First of all’ came the baggage, 
carried by beasts of burden, immediately followed by 
one-half of the entire body of infantry, without any 
distinction of nations. Next, the select troops, 1000 Persian 
cavalry with 1000 Persian spearmen, the latter being dis- 
tinguished by carrying their spears with the point downwards, 
as well as by the spear itself, which had a golden pomegranate at 
its other extremity, in place of the ordinary spike or point 
whereby the weapon was planted in the ground when the soldier 
was not on duty. Behind these troops walked ten sacred horses, 
of vast power and splendidly caparisoned, bred on the Niseean 
plains in Media: next, the sacred chariot of Zeus, drawn by eight 
white horses—wherein no man was ever allowed to mount, not 
even the charioteer, who walked on foot behind with the reins 
in his hand. Next after the sacred chariot came that of Xerxés 
himself, drawn by Niseean horses; the charioteer, a noble Persian 
named Patiramphés, being seated in it by the side of the monarch, 
_ who was often accustomed to alight from the chariot and to enter 
a litter. Immediately about his person were a chosen body of 
1000 horse-guards, the best troops and of the highest breed among 
the Persians, having golden apples at the reverse extremity of 


tyv ‘EAAdSa Hépéns ayavpétara Kat 
peyadonpenéorara, oriow 5 wept éwiiTod 
Tpexov née és Tov avrov x@por, 

e prodigy was that a mare 
brought forth a hare, which signified 
that Xerxés would set forth on his 
expedition to Greece with strength 
and splendour, but that he would 
se k in timid and disgraceful 

1g. 

The implicit faith of Herodo' 
first in the reality of the fact—next, 
in the certainty of his interpretation— 
deserves notice, as illustrating his 
canon of belief and that of his age. 
The interpretation is doubtless here 
the generating cause of the story inter- 
preted: an ingenious man, after the 
expedition has terminated, imagines 
an appropriate simile for its proud 


tus, out the witness omer ing while 


commencement and inglorious termi- 
nation (Parturiunt montes, nascetur 
ridiculus mus), and the simile is re- 
counted, either by himself or by some 
hearer who is struck with it, as if it 
had been a real antecedent fact: e 
aptness of this — antecedent 
fact to foreshadow the great Persian 
invasion (7d cvovpBAnrov of Herodotus) 
serves as presumptive evidence to bear 


departure from the estab O- 
ies of nature affords no motive for 
i to a man who admits that 

the gods occasionally send special signs 

and warnings. Z 

1 Compare the description of the 
processional march of Cyrus, as given 

te the Cyropedia of Xenophén, g, 
—20. 
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their spears, and followed by other detachments of 1000 horse, 
10,000 foot, and 10,000 horse, all native Persians. Of these 
10,000 Persian infantry, called the Immortals because their 
number was always exactly maintained, 9000 carried spears with 
pomegranates of silver at the reverse extremity, while the 
remaining 1000, distributed in front, rear, and on each side of 
this detachment, were marked by pomegranates of gold on their 
spears. With them ended what we may call the household 
troops: after whom, with an interval of two furlongs, the 
remaining host followed pell-mell.1 Respecting its numbers and 
constituent portions I shall speak presently, on occasion of the 
great review at Doriskus. 

On each side of the army, as it marched out of Sardis, was seen 
suspended one-half of the body of a slaughtered man, 
placed there expressly for the purpose of impressing a the rich 
lesson on the subjects of Persia. It was the body of aprado- 
the eldest son of the wealthy Pythius, a Phrygian old thius—son 
man resident at Keleens, who had entertained Xerxés pus ip by 
in the course of his march from Kappadokia to Sardis, order of 
and who had previously recommended himself by rich 
gifts to the preceding king Darius. So abundant was his 
hospitality to Xerxés, and so pressing his offers of pecuniary 
contribution for the Grecian expedition, that the monarch asked 
him what was the amount of his wealth. “I possess (replied 
Pythius), besides lands and slaves, 2000 talents of silver and 
3,993,000 of golden darics, wanting only 7000 of being 4,000,000. 
All this gold and silver do I present to thee, retaining only my 
lands and slaves, which will be quite enough.” Xerxés replied 
by the strongest expressions of praise and gratitude for his 
liberality, at the same time refusing his offer, and even giving to 
Pythius out of his own treasure the sum of 7000 darics, which 
was wanting to make up the exact sum of 4,000,000. The latter 
was so elated with this mark of favour, that when the army was 
about to depart from Sardis, he ventured, under the influence of 
terror from the various menacing portents, to prefer a prayer to 
the Persian monarch. His five sons were all about to serve in the 
invading army against Greece: his prayer to Xerxés was that 


2 Herodot, vii. 41. Mera 6& thy tmmoy diéAeume Kai d¥o0 oradious, kai émerra Oo 
Aotrds OutAdos Hie avapyck. 
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the eldest of them might be left behind, as a stay to his own 
declining years, and that the service of the remaining four with 
the army might be consideredassufficient, But the unhappyfather 
knew not what he asked. “Wretch! (replied Xerxés) dost thou 
dare to talk to me about thy son, when I am myself on the march 
against Greece, with my sons, brothers, relatives, and friends? 
thou who art my slave, and whose duty it is to follow me with 
thy wife and thy entire family? Know that the sensitive soul 
of man dwells in his ears: on hearing good things, it fills the 
body with delight, but boils with wrath when it hears the 
contrary. As, when thou didst good deeds and madest good 
offers to me, thou canst not boast of having surpassed the king in 
generosity—so now, when thou hast turned round and become 
impudent, the punishment inflicted on thee shall not be the full 
measure of thy deserts, but something less. For thyself and for 
thy four sons, the hospitality which I received from thee shall 
serve as protection. But for that one son whom thou especially 
wishest to keep in safety, the forfeit of his life shall be thy 
penalty.” He forthwith directed that the son of Pythius should 
be put to death, and his body severed in twain; of which one- 
half was to be fixed on the right-hand, the other on the left-hand, 
of the road along which the army was to pass.? 

A tale essentially similar, yet rather less revolting, has been 
already recounted respecting Darius, when undertaking his 
expedition against Scythia. Both tales illustrate the intense 
force of sentiment with which the Persian kings regarded the 
obligation of universal personal service, when they were them- 
selves in the field. They seem to have measured their strength 
by the number of men whom they collected around them, with 
little or no reference to quality: and the very mention of 
exemption—the idea that a subject and a slave should seek to 
withdraw himself from a risk which the monarch was about to 
encounter—was an offence not to be pardoned. In this as in the 
other acts of Oriental kings, whether grateful, munificent, or 
ferocious, we trace nothing but the despotic force of personal will, 
translating itself into act without any thought of consequences, 


4The incident respecting Pythius the wealth of Pythius, but in other 
is in Herodot. vii. 27, 28, 38, 89. I respects the story seems well entitled 
place no confidence in the estimate of to credit. 
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and treating subjects with less consideration than an ordinary 
Greek master would have shown towards his slaves. 

From Sardis, the host of Xerxés directed its march to Abydos, 
first across Mysia and the river Kaikus—then through Atarneus, 
Kariné, and the plain of Thébé. They passed Adramyttium and 
Antandrus, and crossed the range of Ida, most part of which was 
on their left-hand, not without some loss from stormy dtaseh to 
weather and thunder.1 From hence they reached Abydos— 
Tlium and the river Skamander, the stream of which TesPect, | 
was drunk up, or probably in part trampled and tae Hey 
rendered undrinkable, by the vast host of men and 
animals. In spite of the immortal interest which the Skamander 
derives from the Homeric poems, its magnitude is not such as to 
make this fact surprising. To the poems themselves even Xerxés 
did not disdain to pay tribute. He ascended the holy hill of 
Ilium,—reviewed the Pergamus where Priam was said to have 
lived and reigned,—sacrificed 1000 oxen to the patron goddess 
Athéné,—and caused the Magian priests to make libations in 
honour of the heroes who had fallen on that venerated spot. He 
even condescended to inquire into the local details,? abundantly 
supplied to visitors by the inhabitants of Ilium, of that great real 
or mythical war to which Grecian chronologers had hardly yet 
learned to assign a precise date, And doubtless when he 
contemplated the narrow area of that Troy which all the Greeks 
confederated under Agamemnén had been unable for ten years to 
overcome, he could not but fancy that these same Greeks would 
fall an easy prey before his innumerable host. Another day’s 
march between Rheteium, Ophryneium, and Dardanus on the 
left-hand, and the Teukrians of Gergis on the right-hand, brought 
him to Abydos, where his two newly-constructed bridges over the 
Hellespont awaited him. 

On this transit from Asia into Europe Herodotus dwells with 
peculiar emphasis; and well he might do so, since when we 
consider the bridges, the invading number, the unmeasured hopes 
succeeded by no less unmeasured calamity, it will appear not 
only to have been the most imposing event of his century, but to 
rank among the most imposing events of all history. He 


1 Herodot. vii. 42. 
2 Herodot. vii. 48, Senodpevos 88 kat rvOdnevos Keivwy Exarra, &6. 


—_ 
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surrounds it with much dramatic circumstance, not only 
mentioning the marble throne erected for Xerxés on a hill near 
Abydos, from whence he surveyed both his masses of land force 
covering the shore and his ships sailing and racing in the strait (a 
race in which the Pheenicians of Sidon surpassed the Greeks and 
all the other contingents)—but also superadding to this real fact 
a dialogue with Artabanus, intended to set forth the internal mind 
of Xerxés. He further quotes certain supposed exclamations of 
the Abydenes at the sight of his superhuman power. “ Why 
(said one of these terror-stricken spectators?), why dost thou, O 
Zeus, under the shape of a Persian man and the name of Xerxés, 
thus bring together the whole human race for the ruin of Greece? 
It would have been easy for thee to accomplish that without so 
much ado.” Such emphatic ejaculations exhibit the strong 
feeling which Herodotus or his informants throw into the scene, 
though we cannot venture to apply to them the scrutiny of 
historical criticism. 

At the first moment of sunrise, so sacred in the mind of 
Orientals,? the passage was ordered to begin. The bridges were 
perfumed with frankincense and strewed with myrtle boughs, 


while Xerxés himself made libations into the sea witha golden - 


censer, and offered up prayers to Hélios, that he might effect 
without hindrance his design of conquering Europe even to its 
farthest extremity. Along with his libation he cast into the 
Hellespont the censer itself, with a golden bowl and a Persian 
scimitar—“ I do not exactly know’ (adds the historian) whether 
he threw them in as a gift to Hélios, or as a mark of repentance 
and atonement to the Hellespont for the stripes which he had 
inflicted upon it”. Of the two bridges, that nearest to the Euxine 
was devoted to the military foree—the other to the attendants, 
the baggage, and the beasts of burthen, The 10,000 Persians, 


1 Herodot. vii. 45, 58, 56. “OQ Zed, of Vitellius and Vespasian, and the 
ti dy avépi eidduevos Hépop, cai ovvona rise of the sun while the combat 
avri Avés Béptea Oéuevos, avacraroy Thy was yet unfinished: compare 
‘EAAdSa é0édets roujoot, aywy mavras Quintus Curtius (iii, 3, 8, p. 41, ed. 
avOpmimovs; Kal yap dvev tovrwy éfjv Miitzel). 

To Toléew TadrTa. 8 Herodot. vii. 54. radra ovx 

2 Tacitus, Histor. fii. 24. “Undique arpexéws Staxpivat, ovre ei Te ‘ 
clamor, et orientem solem, ita in SyriA avariecis xarjxe és 7d méAayos, OUTE ei 
mos est, consalutavére”—in his striking mereuédncé of tov “EAAjorovroy pari 
description of the night battle near ydéoavr:, cai avi rovTwy THY Odd\accay 
Cremona between the Roman troops Dicipteve, 
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called Immortals, all wearing garlands on their heads, were 
the first to pass over. . Xerxés himself, with the 
remaining army, followed next, though in an order 
somewhat different from that which had been ob- {he Hotles- 
served in quitting Sardis: the monarch, having reached Prides 
the European shore, saw his troops crossing the bridges : 
after him “under the lash”. But in spite of the use of this sharp 
stimulus to accelerate progress, so vast were the numbers of his 
host, that they occupied no less than seven days and seven nights, 
without a moment of intermission, in the business of crossing 
over—a fact to be borne in mind presently, when we come to 
discuss the totals computed by Herodotus,? 

Having thus cleared the strait, Xerxés directed his march along 
the Thracian Chersonese, to the isthmus whereby it is 
joined with Thrace, between the town of Kardia on 
his left hand and the tomb of Hellé on his right—the Th: 
eponymous heroine of the strait. After passing this 
isthmus, he turned westward along the coast of the 
Gulf of Melas and the Aigean Sea—crossing the river 
from which that Gulf derived its name, and even 
drinking its waters up (according to Herodotus) with the men 
and animals of his army. Having passed by the Molic city of 
7@nus and the harbour called Stentoris, he reached the sea-coast 
and plain called Doriskus covering the rich delta near the mouth 
of the Hebrus. A fort had been built there and garrisoned by 
Darius. The spacious plain called by this same name reached 
far along the shore to Cape Serreium, and comprised in it the 
towns of Salé and Zéné, possessions of the Samothracian Greeks 
planted on the territory once possessed by the Thracian Kikones 
on the mainland. Having been here joined by his fleet, which 
had doubled? the southernmost promontory of the Thracian 
Chersonese, he thought the situation convenient for a general 
review and enumeration both of his land and his naval force. 


Xerxés and 
his army 
cross over 


loins him 
ere. 


1 Herodot. vii. 55, 56. AréBn 32 6 
orpards avrod év émta juépnor Kai év 
émra eddpdvyct, éAiwioas ovdéva xpd- 


on) Herodot. vii. 58—59 ; Pliny, H. N. 
Gitecgrenky of Dorukue and ibs 

e phy of Do an @ 
neighbourhood of the town still called 


val 
¢ 


Enos, in Grisebach, Reise durch Rume- 
lien und nach Brussa, ch. vi. vol. i. p. 
157—159 (G6 , 1841). He shows 
reason for beli that the indenta- 
tion of the coast, marked on the map 
as the Gulf of Ainos, did not exist in 
ancient times, any more than it exists 
now, 
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Never probably in the history of mankind has there been 
brought together a body of men from regions so 


Review and : : 

musteron remote and so widely diverse, for one purpose and 
jhe plain of under one command, as those which were now 
oe, assembled in Thrace near the mouth of the Hebrus. 
the nations About the numerical total we cannot pretend to form 
He. any definite idea; about the varicty of contingents 


there is no room for doubt. “What Asiatic 
nation was there (asks Herodotus whose conceptions of 
this expedition seem to outstrip his powers of language) that 
Xerxés did not bring against Greece?” Nor was it Asiatic 
nations alone, comprised within the Oxus, the Indus, the Persian 
Gulf, the Red Sea, the Levant, the Agean, and the Euxine ; we 
must add to these also the Egyptians, the Ethiopians on the Nile ~ 
south of Egypt, and the Libyans from the desert near Kyréné. 
Not all the expeditions, fabulous or historical, of which Herodotus 
had ever heard, appeared to him comparable to this of Xerxés, 
even for total number; much more in respect of variety of 
component elements. Forty-six different nations,? each with its 
distinct national costume, mode of arming, and local leaders, 
formed the vast land force. Eight other nations furnished the 
fleet, on board of which Persians, Medes, and Sake served as 
armed soldiers or marines. The real leaders, both of the entire 
army and of all its various divisions, were native Persians of 
noble blood, who distributed the various native contingents into 
companies of thousands, hundreds, and tens, The forty-six 


1 Herodot. vii. 20—21. 
2 See the enumeration in Herodotus, 
vii. 61—96. In chapter 76, one name 


king of Syria (B.c. 192) about his 
immense antic host brought across 


into Greece, as well as the contemp- 





_ out o dschwoig = aa 
note of Wesseling ani Ww user 
which, in addition to those ed 
under the head of the land force, 
makes up exactly forty-six. Itis from 
this source that Herodotus derives the 
png ee he puts ne the oat = 
e enians (ix. respec @ 
battle of Marathén, in which they 
pretend to have vanquished forty-six 
nations—évixjoapev eOvea é Kai reroa- 
ixovra: though there is no reason for 
eving that so great a number of 
contingents were engaged with Datis 
at Marathén. 
Compare the boasts of Antiochus 


tuous comments of the Roman consul 
Quinctius (Livy, xxxv. 48—49). ‘‘ Varia 
enim genera armorum, et multa nomina 
gentium inauditarum, Dahas, et Medos, 
et Cadusios, et Elymzos—Syros omnes 
esse t haud +4 eer gy melius, 
propter servilia inge quam 
enus:” and baybr = remark aoe 
envoy ochus (Xenophén, 
Hellen. vii. 1, 33). Quintus Curtius 
also has some rhetorical turns about 
the number of nations, whose names 
even were hardly known, tribu to 
the Persian feng ioe 4, 29; iv. 45, 9) 
“jonota etiam ipsi gentium no- 
mina,” &€. 
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nations composing the land force were as follows :—Persians, 
Medes, Kissians, Hyrkanians, Assyrians, Baktrians, Sake, 
Indians, Arians, Parthians, Chorasmians, Sogdians, Gandarians, 
Dadike, Kaspians, Sarangee, Paktyes, Utii, Myki, Parikanii, 
Arabians, Ethiopians in Asia and Ethiopians south of Egypt, 
Libyans, Paphlagonians, Ligyes, Matiéni, Maryandyni, Syrians, 
Phrygians, Armenians, Lydians, Mysians, Thracians, Kabélians, 
Mares, Kolchians, Alarodians, Saspeires, Sagartii. The eight 
nations who furnished the fleet were—Pheenicians (300 ships of 
war), Egyptians (200), Cypriots (150), Kilikians (100), Pamphy- 
lians (30), Lykians (50), Karians (70), Ionic Greeks (100), Doric 
Greeks (30), Molic Greeks (60), Hellespontic Greeks (100), 
Greeks from the islands in the Agean (17): in all 1207 triremes 
or ships of war with three banks of oars. The descriptions of 
costumes and arms which we find in Herodotus are curious and 
varied. But it is important to mention that no nation except 
the Lydians, Pamphylians, Cypriots, and Karians (partially also 
the Egytian marines on shipboard) bore arms analogous to those 
of the Greeks (i.e., arms fit for steady conflict and sustained 
charge,—for hand combat in line as well as for defence of the 
person,—but inconveniently heavy either in pursuit or in flight). 
The other nations were armed with missile weapons,—light 
shields of wicker or leather, or no shields at all,—turbans or 
leather caps instead of helmets,—swords and scythes. They 
were not properly equipped either for fighting in regular order 
or for resisting the line of spears and shields which the Grecian 
hoplites brought to bear upon them. Their persons too were 
much less protected against wounds than those of the latter ; 
some of them indeed, as the Mysians and Libyans, did not even 
carry spears, but only staves with the end hardened in the fire.* 
A nomadic tribe of Persians, called Sagartii, to the number of 
8000 horsemen, came armed only with a dagger and with the 
rope known in South America as the lasso, which they cast in 
the fight to entangle an antagonist. The Aithiopians from the 
Upper Nile had their bodies painted half red and half white, 
wore the skins of lions and panthers, and carried, besides the 
javelin, a long bow with arrows of reed, tipped with a point of 
sharp stone. 
1 Herodot. vii. 89-93, 2 Herodot. vii. 61—81, 
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It was at Doriskus that the fighting-men of the entire land 

__ army were first numbered ; for Herodotus expressly 

iho ane, informs us that the various contingents had never 
Pst 9 been numbered separately, and avows his own 
ignorance of the amount of each. The means 

employed for numeration were remarkable. Ten thousand men 
were counted,! and packed together as closely as possible : a line 
was drawn, and a wall of enclosure built, around the space which 
they had oceupied, into which all the army was directed to enter 
successively, so that the aggregate number of divisions, comprising 
10,000 each, was thus ascertained. One hundred and seventy of 
these divisions were affirmed by the informants of Herodotus to 
have been thus numbered, constituting a total of 1,700,000 foot, 
besides 80,000 horse, many war-chariots from Libya and camels 
from Arabia, with a presumed total of 20,000 additional men.? 
Such was the vast land force of the Persian monarch: his naval 
equipments were of corresponding magnitude, comprising not 
only the 1207 triremes* or war-ships of three banks of oars, but 
also 3000 smaller vessels of war and transports. The crew of 
each trireme comprised 200 rowers and thirty fighting-men, 
Persians or Sake; that of each of the accompanying vessels 
included eighty men, according to an average which Herodotus 
supposes not far from the truth. If we sum up these items, the 
total numbers brought by Xerxés from Asia to the plain and to 
andincre. the coast of Doriskus would reach the astounding 
ronal a figure of 2,317,000 men. Nor is this all. In 
out by the farther march from Doriskus to Thermopyle, 
Herodotus Xerxés pressed into his service men and ships from all 
the people whose territory he traversed ; deriving from hence a 
reinforcement of 120 triremes with aggregate crews of 24,000 
men, and of 300,000 new land troops, so that the aggregate of his 
force when he appeared at Thermopyle was 2,640,000 men. To 
this we are to add, according to the conjecture of Herodotus, 
a number not at all inferior, as attendants, slaves, sutlers, crews 


1 The army which Darius had con- employed by Darius Codomannus a 
ducted against Scythia is said to have century and a half afterwards, before 
been counted by divisions of 10,000 he marched his army to the field of 
each, but the process is not described Issus. (Quintus Curtius, iii, 2, 3, p. 24, 
in detail (Herodot. iv. 87). Miitzel.) 


2 Herodot. vii. 60, 87, 184. This 
same rude mode of enumeration was _* Herodot. vil. 89-97. 
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of the provision-craft and ships of burthen, &c., so that the male 
persons accompanying the Persian king when he reached his first 
point of Grecian resistance amounted to 5,283,220! So stands 
the prodigious estimate of this army, the whole strength of the 
eastern world, in clear and express figures of Herodotus,! who 
himself evidently supposes the number to have been even greater ; 
for he conceives the number of “camp-followers” as not only 
equal to, but considerably larger than that of fighting-men. 
We are to reckon, besides, the eunuchs, concubines, and female 
cooks, at whose number Herodotus does not pretend to guess ; 
together with cattle, beasts of burthen, and Indian dogs, in 
indefinite multitude, increasing the consumption of the regular 
army. 

To admit this overwhelming total, or anything near to it, is 
obviously impossible: yet the disparaging remarks 
which it has drawn down upon Herodotus are noway 
merited.? He takes pains to distinguish that which 
informants told him from that which he merely 
guessed. His description of the review at Doriskus is 
so detailed, that he had evidently conversed with 
persons who were present at it, and had learnt the separate 
totals promulgated by the enumerators—infantry, cavalry, and 
ships of war great and small. As to the number of triremes, his 
statement seems beneath the truth, as we may judge from the 
contemporary authority of Aischylus, who in the “ Perse” gives 
the exact number of 1207 Persian ships as having fought at 
Salamis: but between Doriskus and Salamis, Herodotus*® has him- 
self enumerated 647 ships as lost or destroyed, and only 120 as 


Comments 
upon the 
evidence of 
Herodotus 
and upon 
as 

witness 
and judge, 


squadron of 200 sail, detached by the 
Persians round Eu were also all 
lost (viii. 7); besides forty-five taken or 
destroyed in the various sea-fights near 
Artemisium (vii. 194; viii. 11), Other 


1 Herodot. vii. 185—186. érdywv 
mavtTa Tov gov orparov éx tis “Acins. 
(vii. 157.) ‘“‘ Vires Orientis et ultima 
secum Bactra ferens,” to use the lan- 

of Virgil ut Antony at 
Actium. 


2 Even Dahlmann, who has many 
ood remarks in defence of Herodotus, 
dly does him justice (Herodot. Aus 
seinem Buche sein Leben, ch. xxxiv. p. 


176). 

Only 120 ships of war are men- 
tioned by Herodotus (vii. 185) as having 
oined afterwards from the seaports in 
Thrace. But 400 were destroyed, if 
not more, in the terrible storm on the 
coast of ‘Magnesia (vii. 190); and the 


losses are also indicated (viii. 14—16). 

As the statement of Aischylus for 
the number of the Persian triremes at 
Salamis appears well entitled to credit, 
we must su’ either that the num- 
ber of Dori was ter than Hero- 
dotus has mentioned, or that a number 

eater than that which he has stated 

oined afterwards. 

See a good note of Amersfoordt, ad 
Demosthen, Orat. de Symmoriis, p. 88 
(Leyden, 1821). 
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added. No exaggeration therefore can well be suspected in this 
statement, which would imply about 276,000 as the number of 
the crews, though there is here a confusion or omission in the 
narrative which we cannot clear up. But the aggregate of 3000 
smaller ships, and still more that of 1,700,000 infantry, are far 
less trustworthy, there would be little or no motive for the 
enumerators to be exact, and every motive for them to exaggerate 
—an immense nominal total would be no less pleasing to the 
army than to the monarch himself—so that the military total of 
land force and ships’ crews, which Herodotus gives as 2,641,000 
on the arrival at Thermopyle, may be dismissed as unwarranted 
and incredible. And the computation whereby he determines the 
amount of non-military persons present, as equal or more than 
equal to the military, is founded upon suppositions noway 
admissible. For though in a Grecian well-appointed army it was 
customary to reckon one light-armed soldier or attendant for 
every hoplite, no such estimate can be applied to the Persian 
host. A few grandees and leaders might be richly provided with 
attendants of various kinds, but the great mass of the army would 
have none at all. Indeed, it appears that the only way in which 
we can render the military total, which must at all events have 
been very great, consistent with the conditions of possible sub- 
sistence, is by supposing a comparative absence of attendants, and 
by adverting to the fact of the small consumption, and habitual 
patience as to hardship, of Orientals in all ages. An Asiatic 
soldier will at this day make his campaign upon scanty fare, and 
under privations which would be intolerable to an European.? 
And while we thus diminish the probable consumption, we have 
to consider that never in any case of ancient history had so much 


the camp at 300,000, others at different 
totals, but that no one knew, nor had 
they ever been counted. He says: 
“You are no doubt at a loss to con- 
ceive how so vast a number both of 
men and animals can be maintained in 


the field. The best solution of the 
difficulty will be found in the temper- 
ance and simple diet of the Indians.” 
(Bernier, Travels in the —— Empire, 
translated by Brock, vol. App. p. 
1 


18.) 

So also Petit de la Croix says, about 
the enormous host of Genghis-Kchan : 
“Les hommes sont si sobres, qu’ils 
s’accommodent de toutes sortes d’ali- 
mens”. 

That author seems to estimate the 
largest army of Genghis at 700,000 
men. (Histoire de Genghis, liv. ii. ch. 
vi. p. 193.) 
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previous pains been taken to accumulate supplies on the line of 
march : in addition to which, the cities in Thrace were required 
to furnish such an amount of provisions when the army passed 
by, as almost brought them to ruin. Herodotus himself expresses 
his surprise how provisions could have been provided for so vast 
a multitude, and were we to admit his estimate literally, the 
difficulty would be magnified into an impossibility. Weighing 
the circumstances of the case well, and considering that this army 
was the result of a maximum of effort throughout the vast 
empire,—that a great numerical total was the thing chiefly 
demanded,—and that prayers for exemption were regarded by 
the Great King as a capital offence,—and that provisions had been 
collected for three years before along the line of march,—we may 
well believe that the numbers of Xerxés were greater than were 
ever assembled in ancient times, or perhaps at any known epoch 
of history. But it would be rash to pretend to guess at any 
positive number, in the entire absence of ascertained data, When 
we learn from Thucydidés that he found it impossible to find out 
the exact numbers of the small armies of Greeks who fought at 
Mantineia,! we shall not be ashamed to avow our inability to 
count the Asiatic multitudes at Doriskus. We may remark, 
however, that, in spite of the reinforcements received afterwards 
in Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, it may be doubted whether 
the aggregate total ever afterwards increased. For Herodotus 
takes no account of desertions, which yet must have been very 
numerous, in a host disorderly, heterogeneous, without any 


1 es. v.68. Xenophon calls the The Duke of Ragusa (in his Voyage 
host of Xerxés innumerable—évapiOun- en Hongrie, Turquie, &c.), after men- 
tov orpariav (Anabas. iii. 2, 13). tioning the pr giously exaggerated 

It seems not to be considered neces- statements current about the numbers 
sary for a Turkish minister to know slain in the suppressed insurrection of 
the number of an assembled Turkish the Janissaries at Constantinople in 


army. In the war between the Rus- 
sians and Turks in 1770, when the 
Turkisharmy was encamped at Bab: 
near the Balkan, Baron de Tott tells 
us: “ Le Visir me demanda un jour fort 
sérieusement si l’'armée Ottomane étoit 
nombreuse. C’est & vous que je m’ad- 
resserois, lui dis-je, si j’étais curieux 


dele savoir. Je l'ignore, me répondit- po 


Si vous l’ignorez, comment pour- 
rois-je en étre instruit? Fn lisant la 
Gazette de Vienne, me répliqua-t-il. Je 
restai confondu.” 


1826, observes: ‘On a dit et répété, 
que leur nombre s’étoit élevé 4 huit 


adag ou dix mille, et cette opinion s’est 


accréditée (it was really about 500). 
Mais les Orientaux en général, et les 
Turcs en particulier, n’ont aucune idée 
des nombres: ils les emploient sans 
exactitude, et ils sont par caractére 
rtés & Pexagération. D’un autre 
cété, le gouvernement a df favoriser 
cette opinion populaire, pour frapper 
Timagination et inspirer une plus 
grande terreur.” (Vol. ii. p. 37.) 
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interest in the enterprise, and wherein the numbers of each 
separate contingent were unknown. 

Ktésias gives the total of the host at 800,000 men and 1000 
triremes, independent of the war-chariots: if he 


monies counts the crews of the triremes apart from the 
about the 800,000 men (as seems probable), the total will then 
+h be considerably above a million. lian assigns an 


aggregate of 700,000 men: Diodérus’ appears to 
follow partly Herodotus, partly other authorities. None of 
these witnesses enable us to correct Herodotus, in a case where 
- we are obliged to disbelieve him. He is in some-sort an original 
witness, having evidently conversed with persons actually present 
at the muster of Doriskus, giving us their belief as to the numbers, 
together with the computation, true or false, circulated among 
them by authority. Moreover, the contemporary A®schylus, 
while agreeing with him exactly as to the number of triremes, 
gives no specific figure as to the land force, but conveys to us in 
his “Perse” a general sentiment of vast number, which may seem 
in keeping with the largest statement of Herodotus: the Persian 
empire is drained of men—the women of Susa are left without 
husbands and brothers—the Baktrian territory has not been 
allowed to retain even its old men.? The terror-striking effect 


actual muster-roll, made by Persian 


1 Ktesias, Persica, c. 22, 23; A®lian, 
V. H. xiii. 3; Diodérus, xi. 2—11. 

Respecting the various numerical 
statements in this case, see the note of 
Bos ad Cornel. Nepot. Themistocl. c. 2, 


p. 75, 76. 
The Samian ined Cheerilus, a few 
years younger Herodotus, and 


contemporary with Thucydidés, com- 
posed an epic poem on the expedition 
of Xerxés against Greece. Two or 
three short f: ents of it are all that 
is preserved: he enumerated all the 
separate nations who furnished con- 
tingents to Xerxés, and we find not 
only the Sake, but also the Solymi 
(apparently the Jews, and so construed 
by Josephus) among them. See Frag- 
ments ili. and iv. in Neke’s edition of 
Cheerilus, p. 121—134. Josephus cont. 
Apion. p. 454, ed. Havercamp. 

2 Aischylus, Pers. 14—124, 722—737. 
Heeren (in his learned work on the 
commerce of the ancient world, Ueber 
den Verkehr der alten Welt, part 1, 
sect. 1, pp. 162, 558, 3rd edition) con- 
ceives that Herodotus had seen the 


authority, of the army at Doriskus. I 
cannot think this at all probable: it is 
much more reasonable to believe that 
all his information was derived from 
Greeks who had accompanied the 
expedition. He must have seen and 
conversed with many such. The 
Persian royal scribes or secretaries 
accompanied the king, and took note 
of any particular fact or person who 
might happen to strike attention 
(Herodot. vii. 100; viii. 90), or to ex- 
hibit remarkable courage. They seem 
to have been specially attached to the 
person of the king as ministers to his 
curiosity and amusement, rather than 
keepers of authentic and continuous 


Hook is disposed to accept the 
eeren po 

numerical totals, given by Herodotus 
as to the army of Xerxés, much too 
easily, in my judgment; nor is he cor- 
rect in supposing that the contin- 
gents of the Persian army marched 
with their wives and families (p. 557— 
559). 
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of this crowd was probably quite as great as if its numbers had 
really corresponded to the ideas of Herodotus. 
After the numeration had taken place, Xerxés passed in his 


chariot by each of the several contingents, observed 
their equipment, and put questions to which the 


royal scribes noted down the 


embarked on board a Sidonian trireme (which had 


Xerxés 


review the 
land force 
and the 
fleet at 


answers. He then 


been already fitted up with a gilt tent), and sailed Doriskus— 


along the prows of his immense fleet, moored in Iine 
about 400 feet from the shore, and every vessel 5 
Such a spectacle was ki 


completely manned for action. 


his con- 

versation 

with the 
partan 


ng 
Demaratus. 


well calculated to rouse emotions of arrogant con- 


fidence. 


It was in this spirit that he sent forthwith for 


Demaratus the exiled king of Sparta, who was among his 
auxiliaries, to ask whether resistance on the part of the Greeks, 


to such a force, was even conceivable. 


The conversation between 


them, dramatically given by Herodotus, is one of the most 
impressive manifestations of sentiment in the Greek language.’ 


1 When Herodotus specifies his in- 
turmants (it is much to be regretted 
that he does not specify them oftener) 
they seem to be fre uently Greeks, 
thenian exile, 
Thersander of Orchomenus in Beotia, 
nin - a =e ee viii. 65 ; 
x. e mentions the Spartan king 
Demaratus often, and usually under 
circumstances both of dignity and dra- 
matic interest: it is highly probable 
that he may have conversed with that 
prince himself, or with his descendants, 
who remained settled for a long time in 
Teuthrania, near the Afolic coast of 
Asia Minor (Xenoph. Hellenica, iii. 1 
6), and he may thus have heard of 
representations offered by the exiled 
8 king to Xerxés. Neverthe- 
less the remarks made by Hoffmeis- 
ter, on the speeches ascribed to 
Demaratus, by Herodo are well- 
deserving of attention (Sittlich-reli- 
Ng Lebensansicht des Herodotus, p. 


«Herodotus always brings into con- 
nexion with insolent kings some man 
or other through whom he gives utter- 
ance to his own lessonsof wisdom. To 
Creesus, at the summit of his glory, 
comes the wise Solon : Croesus himse és 
reformed by his captivity, performs 


the same part towards Cyrus and 
Kambyses: Darius, as a prudent and 
honest man, does not require any such 
counsellor ; but Xerxés in his pride has 
the sententious Artabanus and the 
sagacious Demaratus attached to him ; 
while Amasis king of Egypt is employed 
to transmit judicious counsel to es A 

kratés, the despot of Samos. Since 
lecgtage, ih topeace certain thal they 
guage, it a) ey 
are ietroimeex by Herodotus merely 
as spokesmen for his own criticisms 
on the behaviour and character of the 
various monarchs— criti which 
are ye g more than general maxims, 
moral and religious, brought out by 
Solon, Croesus, or Artabanus, on occa- 
sion of particular events, The speeches 
interwoven by Herodotus have, in the 
main, not the same purpose as those of 
Tacitus—to make the reader more 
intimately acquainted with the existing 
posture of affairs or with the character 
of the agents—but a different purpose 
uite foreign to history : they embody 
in the narrative his own personal con- 
victions respecting human life and the 

divine government.” 

agra cance renege 

a great degree true, bu rather 

absolutely delivered. 
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Demaratus assures him that the Spartans most certainly, and the 
Dorians of Peloponnésus probably, will resist him to the death, 
be the difference of numbers what it may. Xerxés receives the 
statement with derision, but exhibits no feeling of displeasure : 
an honourable contrast to the treatment of Charidémus a century 
and a half afterwards, by the last monarch of Persia. 

After the completion of the review, Xerxés with the army 


Marchof pursued his march westward, in three divisions and 
Xerxés along three different lines of road, through the 
Doriskus _ territories of seven distinct tribes of Thracians, 
pre =< interspersed with Grecian maritime colonies. All 
qurace— was still within his own empire, and he took 
ons levied reinforcements from each as he passed: the Thracian 
Grecian Satree were preserved from this levy by their 
towns on —_ unassailable seats amidst the woods and snows of 
of Thrace— Rhodopé. The islands of Samothrace and Thasus, 
hagas an with their subject towns on the mainland—and the 
Abdéra. 


Grecian colonies Dikzea,? Maroneia, and Abdéra— 
were successively laid under contribution for contingents of ships 
or men. What was still more ruinous—they were constrained to 
provide a day’s meal for the immense host as it passed: on the 
day of his passage the Great King was their guest. Orders had 
been transmitted for this purpose long beforehand, and for many 
months the citizens had been assiduously employed in collecting 
food for the army, as well as delicacies for the monarch—in 
grinding flour of wheat and barley, fattening cattle, keeping up 
birds and fowls ; together with a decent display of gold and silver 
plate for the regal dinner. A superb tent was erected for Xerxés 


and his immediate companions, 


1 Herodot. vii. 101—104. How in- 
ferior is the scene between Darius 
and Charidémus, in Quintus Curtius! 
(iii. 2, 9—19, p. 20, ed. Miitzel). 

Herodotus takes up substantially 
the same vein of sentiment and the 
same antithesis as that which runs 
through the Perse of Aischylus; but 
he handles it like a social philosopher, 
with a strong perception of the r 
causes of Grecian superiority. 

It is not improbable that the skele- 
ton of the conversation between Xerxés 
and Demaratus was a reality, heard 
by Herodotus from Demaratus himself 


while the army received their 


is sons; for the extreme 
speciality with which the 
monian exile confines his praise to the 
Spartans and Dorians, not including 
the other Greeks, ely the 
feeling of Herodotus hi 
hich Horedotes gives Senile mane 
which Herodotus gives respec! e 
S circumstan 


deposition and ces 
of Demaratus ye 63 seq.), and his view 
of the death of Kleomenés as an atone- 


ment to that prince for injury done. 
may seem derived from family in- 
formation (vi. 48). 

2 Herodot. vii. 109, 111, 118. 
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rations in the open region around: on commencing the march 
next morning, the tent with all its rich contents was plundered, 
and nothing restored to those who had furnished it. Of course 
so prodigious a host, which had occupied seven days and seven 
nights in crossing the double Hellespontine bridge, must also 
have been for many days on its march through the territory, and 
therefore at the charge of each one among the cities, so that the 
cost brought them to the brink of ruin, and even in some cases 
drove them to abandon house and home. The cost incurred by 
the city of Thasus, on account of their possessions of the mainland, 
for this purpose was no less than 400 talents? (= £92,800): while 
at Abdéra, the witty Megakreén recommended to his countrymen 
to go in a body to the temples and thank the gods, because Xerxés 
was pleased to be satisfied with one meal in the day. Had the 
menzarch required breakfast as well as dinner, the Abderites 
snust have been reduced to the alternative either of exile or of 
utter destitution.2 A stream called Lissus, which seems to have 
been of no great importance, is said to have been drunk up by 
the army, together with a lake of some magnitude near Pistyrus.* 
Through the territory of the Edonian Thracians and the Pierians, 
between Pangeeus and the sea, Xerxés and his army 


reached the river Strymén at the important station > news 

called Ennea Hodoi or Nine-Roads, afterwards memo- warthen to 

rable by the foundation of Amphipolis. Bridges had Akanthus— 

been already thrown over the river, to which the Akanthians 

Magian priests rendered solemn honours by sacrificing the eanal * 
0: S. 


white horses and throwing them into the stream. 
Moreover, the religious feelings of Xerxés were not satisfied 
without the more precious sacrifices often resorted to by the 
Persians. He here buried alive nine native youths and nine 
maidens, in compliment to Nine-Roads, the name of the spot :4 


1 This sum of 400 talents was equi- 
valent to the entire annual tribute 
eee in wd Persian king’s oo 
uw @ sal comprising the wes- 
ian) and Poe ta oom of Asia Minor, 


(yi 187) the computation of the —. 


required for daily consumption, assum- 
ing the immense numbers as he con- 
jectures them, and reckoning one 
chenix of wheat for each man’s daily 
consumption (= tof a medimnus). Itis 
unnecessary to examine a computation 
founded on such inadmissible data. 
3 Herodot. vii. 108, 109. 

ints Herodot. vii. 114. Rint pronounces 

savage practice av 
Persian. The old and cruel Persian 
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he also left, under the care of the Peonians of Siris, the sacred 
chariot of Zeus, which had been brought from the seat of empire, 
but which doubtless was found inconvenient on the line of march. 
From the Strymén he marched forward along the Strymonic Gulf, 
passing through the territory of the Bisalte near the Greek 
colonies of Argilus and Stageirus, until he came to the Greek 
town of Akanthus, hard by the isthmus of Athds which had been 
recently cut through. The fierce king of the Bisaltz? refused 
submission to Xerxés, fled to Rhodopé for safety, and forbade his 
six sons to join the Persian host. Unhappily for themselves, 
they nevertheless did so, and when they came back he caused all 
of them to be blinded. 

All the Greek cities which Xerxés had passed by obeyed his 
orders with sufficient readiness, and probably few doubted the 
ultimate success of so prodigious an armament. But the 
inhabitants of Akanthus had been eminent for their zeal and 
exertions in the cutting of the canal, and had probably made 
considerable profits during the operation: Xerxés now repaid 
their zeal by contracting with them the tie of hospitality, 
accompanied with praise and presents ; though he does not seem 
to have exempted them from the charge of maintaining the army 
while in their territory. He here separated himself from his 
fleet, which was directed to sail through the canal of Athés, to 
double the two south-western capes of the Chalkidic peninsula, 
to enter the Thermaic Gulf, and to await his arrival at Therma. 
The fleet in its course gathered additional troops from the Greek 
towns in the two peninsulas of Sithonia and Palléné, 
Xerxésto as well as on the eastern side of the Thermaic Gulf, in 
his fleet the region called Krusis or Krossea, on the continental 
joinhim —_ side of the isthmus of Palléné. These Greek towns 
Thermaic were numerous, but of little individual importance. 
Near Therma (Salonichi) in Mygdonia, in the interior 
of the Gulf and eastward of the mouth of the Axius, the fleet 
awaited the arrival of Xerxés by land from Akanthus. He seems 
to have had a difficuls march, and to have taken a route 
considerably inland through Peonia and Krésténia—a wild, 


queen Amestris, wife of Xerxés. sought illustrious men, as offerings to the 
to prolong her own life by buryin, subterranean god. 
alive fourteen victims, children 1 Herodot. viii. 116, 
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woody, and untrodden country, where his baggage-camels were 
set upon by lions, and where there were also wild bulls of 
prodigious size and fierceness. At length he rejoined his fleet at 
Therma, and stretched his army throughout Mygdonia, the 
ancient Pieria, and Bottizis, as far as the mouth of the 
Haliakmén.! 

Xerxés had now arrived within sight of Mount Olympus, the 
northern boundary of what was properly called Favourable 
Hellas; after a march through nothing but subject Prospects 
territory, with magazines laid up beforehand for the invasion— 
subsistence of his army—with additional contingents Macedonian 
levied in his course—and probably with Thracian Prince to 
volunteers joining him in the hopes of plunder. The Xerxés. 
road along which he had marched was still shown with solemn 
reverence by the Thracians, and protected both from intruders 
and from tillage, even in the days of Herodotus? The Macedonian 
princes, the last of his western tributaries, in whose territory he 
now found himself—together with the Thessalian Aleuade— 
undertook to conduct him farther. Nor did the task as yet 
appear difficult: what steps the Greeks were taking to oppose 
him shall be related in the coming chapter. 


1 Herodot. vii, 122—137. 2 Herodot. vii. 116, 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


PROCEEDINGS IN GREECE FROM THE BATTLE OF 
MARATHON TO THE TIME OF THE BATTLE OF 
THERMOPYL. 


Our information respecting the affairs of Greece immediately 
after the repulse of the Persians from Marath6n is very scanty. 
Kleomenés and Leotychidés, the two kings of Sparta (the 
former belonging to the elder or Eurystheneid, the latter to the 
Violent younger or the Prokleid, race), had conspired for the 
eddeathot Purpose of dethroning the former Prokleid king 
mo Demaratus: and Kleomenés had even gone so far as 
Sparta. to tamper with the Delphian priestess for this purpose. 
His mancuvre being betrayed shortly afterwards, he was so 
alarmed at the displeasure of the Spartans, that he retired into 
Thessaly, and from thence into Arcadia, where he employed the 
powerful influence of his regal character and heroic lineage to arm 
the Arcadian people against his country. The Spartans, alarmed 
in their turn, voluntarily invited him back with a promise of 
amnesty. But his renewed lease did not lastlong. His habitual 
violence of character became aggravated into decided insanity, 
insomuch that he struck with his stick whomsoever he met ; and 
his relatives were forced to confine him in chains under a Helot 
sentinel. By severe menaces, he one day constrained this man 
to give him his sword, with which he mangled himself dreadfully 
and perished. So shocking a death was certain to receive a re- 
ligious interpretation: yet which, among the misdeeds of his life, 
had drawn down upon him the divine wrath, was a point difficult 
to determine. Most of the Greeks imputed it to the sin of his 
haying corrupted the Pythian priestess? But the Athenians and 


2 Herodot. vf. 74, 75, 
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Argeians were each disposed to an hypothesis of their own: the 
former believed that the gods had thus punished the Spartan king 
for having cut timber in the sacred grove of Eleusis—the latter 
recognized the avenging hand of the hero Argus, whose grove 
Kleomenés had burnt, along with so many suppliant warriors who 
had taken sanctuary in it. Without pronouncing between these 
different suppositions, Herodotus contents himself with expressing 
his opinion that the miserable death of Kleomenés was an atone- 
ment for his conduct to Demaratus. But what surprises us most 
is to hear that the Spartans, usually more disposed than other 
Greeks to refer every striking phenomenon to divine agency, re- 
cognized on this occasion nothing but a vulgar physical cause : 
Kleomenés had gone mad (they affirmed) through habits of 
intoxication, learnt from some Scythian envoys who had come to 
Sparta.? 

The death of Kleomenés, and the discredit thrown on his 
character, emboldened the Aiginetans to prefer a 
complaint at Sparta respecting their ten hostages, of the 
whom Kleomenés and Leotychidés had taken away aforartn 
from the island, a little before the invasion of Attica — vA 
by the Persians under Datis, and deposited at Athens and Leoty- 
as guarantee to the Athenians against aggression from prices fect 
Aigina at that critical moment. Leotychidés was the of the 

<a me : Bie ostages 
surviving auxiliary of Kleomenés in the requisition of which those 
these hostages, and against him the Avginetans com- }%@ Kites 
plained. Though the proceeding was one unquestion- gina 
ably beneficial to the general cause of Greece,” yet , 
such was the actual displeasure of the Lacedemonians against the 
deceased king and his acts, that the survivor Leotychidés was 
brought to a public trial, and condemned to be delivered up as 
prisoner in atonement to the Aginetans. The latter were about 
to carry away their prisoner, when a dignified Spartan named 
Theasidés pointed out to them the danger which they were 
incurring by such an indignity against the regal person. The 
Spartans (he observed) had passed sentence under feelings of 
temporary wrath, which would probably be exchanged for 
sympathy if they saw the sentence executed. 


1 Herodot. vi. 84. év rH Aiyivy, nat Kowva rH “BAAGS: ayaba 
2 Herodot. vi. 61. KAcouévea, édvra “+ ah nea &e. 
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Accordingly the Aiginetans contented themselves with stipu- 
lating that Leotychidés should accompany them to Athens and 
The redemand their hostages detained there. The Athe- 
Spartans nians refused to give up the hostages, in spite of the 
Leotychidés emphatic terms in which the Spartan king set forth 
Metadiank the sacred obligation of restoring a deposit.1 They 
bg hig ig justified the refusal in part by saying that the deposit 
with them had been lodged by the two kings jointly, and could 
en not be surrendered to one of them alone. But they 
Ls she probably recollected that the hostages were placed 

e with them less as a deposit than as a security against 
‘Eginetan hostility—which security they were not disposed to 
forego. 

Leotychidés having been obliged to retire without success, the 
AXginetans resolved to adopt measures of retaliation for them- 
Refusal selves. They waited for the period of a solemn 
pF oe festival celebrated every fifth year at Sunium; on 

which occasion a ship, peculiarly equipped and carry- 
hee es ing some of the leading Athenians as Theérs or sacred 
of the tans, °2VOY8s sailed thither from Athens. This ship they 
found means to capture, and carried all on board 
prisoners to gina. Whether an exchange took place, or whether 
the prisoners and hostages on both sides were put to death, we do 
not know. But the consequence of their proceeding was an active 
and decided war between Athens and Adgina,? beginning 
seemingly about 488 or 487 B.c., and lasting until 481 B.c., the 
year preceding the invasion of Xerxés. 

An Aginetan citizen named Nikodromus took advantage of 
this war to further a plot against the government of the island. 
Having been before banished (as he thought unjustly), he now 


1 Herodot. vi. 85; compare vi. 49— 
73, and chap. xxxvi. of this History. 

2 Herodot. vi. 87, 88. 

Instead of jv yap 8) roto. "A@nvaiorer 
TevTynpyns éwt Sovviw (vi. 87), I fol- 
low the ciaaare f proposed by Schoémann 
and sanctioned by Boeckh—revrern- 
pis. Itis hardly conceivable that the 
Athenians at that time should have 
had any ships with five banks of oars 
(vevripns): moreover, apart from this 
objection, the word zevrjpys makes 
considerable embarrassment in the 


sentence: see Boeckh, Urkunden tiber 
oe Seewesen, chap. vii. pp 


75, 76. 

The elder Dionysius of S is 
said to have been the first Greek who 
constructed revrjpecs or quinquereme 
— (@iodér. xiv. 40, 41). 

ere were many distinct taé- 
terides, or solemnities celebrated every 
fifth year, included among the ous 
customs of Athens; see Aristoteles— 
TloAcr. Fragm. ii. ed. Neumann; 
Pollux, viii. 187. 


niin, 
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organized a revolt of the people against the ruling oligarchy, 
concerting with the Athenians a simultaneous inva- ,,, 

sion in support of his plan. Accordingly on the etan 
appointed day he rose with his partisans in arms and ee copa 
took possession of the Old Town—a strong post which scheme fer 
had been superseded in course of time by the more cratical 
modern city on the sea-shore, less protected though more ee 
conyenient.! But no Athenians appeared, and without aetna el 
them he was unable to maintain his footing. He was —the move- 
obliged to make his escape from the island, after witness- ™™* fails. 
ing the complete defeat of his partisans ; a large body of whom, 
seven hundred in number, fell into the hands of the government, 
and were led out for execution. One man alone among these 
prisoners burst his chains, fled to the sanctuary of Démétér 
Thesmophorus, and was fortunate enough to seize the handle of 
the door before he was overtaken. In spite of every effort to drag 
him away by force, he clung to it with convulsive grasp. His 
pursuers did not venture to put him to death in such a position, 
but they severed the hands from the body and then executed him, 
leaving the hands still hanging to and grasping? the door-handle, 
where they seem to have long remained without being taken off. 
Destruction of the seven hundred prisoners does not seem to have 
drawn down upon the Aginetan oligarchy either jostment 
vengeance from the gods or censure from their of the 
contemporaries, But the violation of sanctuary, in the conspirators 
case of that one unfortunate man whose hands were —*#¢tiege. 
cut off, was a crime which the goddess Démétér never forgave. 
More than fifty years afterwards, in the first year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, the Aiginetans, having been previously conquered 
by Athens, were finally expelled from their island: such expul- 
sion was the divine judgment upon them for this ancient impiety, 


1 See Thucyd. i. 8. real reading to have been xetvai (the 
The acropolis at Athens, having Ionic dialect for xevai), ‘“‘ the hands 
been the primitive city inhabited, bore with nothing attached to them”: 
the name of The City even in the time compare a phrase not very unlike, 
of Thucydidés (ii. 15), at a time when Homer, Iliad, iii. 376, cecvh 5¢ tpyparcca 
Athens and Peirzus covered so largea ap’ éorero, &e. : 
region around and near it. Compare the narrative of the arrest 
2 Herodot. vi. 91. yetpes Sé xetvae of the Spartan king Pausanias, and of 
€umepucviat hoav trotce mei “4 the manner in which he was treated 
he word xeitvat for éxetva, ‘those when in sanctuary at the temple 
hands,” appears so little suitable in of Athéné Chalkiokos (Thucyd. i. 
this phrase, that I rather imagine the 134). 
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which half a century of continued expiatory sacrifice had not 
been sufficient to wipe out.? 

The Athenians who were to have assisted Nikodromus arrived 
at Aigina one day too late. Their proceedings had been delayed 
by the necessity of borrowing twenty triremes from the 
Corinthians, in addition to fifty of their own: with 


Th \ 

niga ined these seventy sail they defeated the Aiginetans, who 
ame met them with a fleet of equal number—and then 
war which Janded on the island. The Aginetans solicited aid 


ensues. 


from Argos, but that city was either too much dis- 
pleased with them, or too much exhausted by the defeat 
sustained from the Spartan Kleomenés, to grant it. Neverthe- 
less, one thousand Argeian volunteers, under a distinguished 
champion of the pentathlon named Eurybatés, came to their 
assistance, and a vigorous war was carried on, with varying 
success, against the Athenian armament. 

At sea, the Athenians sustained a defeat, being attacked ata 
moment when their fleet was in disorder, so that they lost four 
ships with their crews: on land they were more successful, and 
few of the Argeian volunteers survived to return home. The 
general of the latter, Eurybatés, confiding in his great personal 
strength and skill, challenged the best of the Athenian warriors 
to single combat. He slew three of them in succession, but the 
arm of the fourth, Séphanés of Dekeleia, was victorious, and 
proved fatal to him.? At length the invaders were obliged to 
leave the island without any decisive result, and the war seems 
to have been prosecuted by frequent descents and privateering on 
both sides—in which Nikodromus and the AMginetan exiles, 
planted by Athens on the coast of Attica near Sunium, took an 


1 Herodot. vi. 91. "Amd rovrov 52 cat 
Gyos wht eyéveto, Td excacGat ovx olot 
Te éyévovTo érimnxavapevor, adr’ EpOnoav 
éxmerovres mpdtepoy EK THS VITOV 7H Tht 


Now Herodotus, while he mentions 
the expulsion, does not allude to their 
subsequent and still more calamitous 
fate. Had he known the fact, he could 


iAewv yevér@ar Tv Oedv. 

Compare Thucyd. ii. 27 about the 
final expulsion from AMgina. The 
Lacedemonians assigned to these ex- 
— Zginetans a new abode in the 

rritory of Thyrea, on the eastern 
coast of Peloponnésus, where the 
were attacked, taken prisoners, an 
put to death by the Athenians, in the 
eighth year of the war (Thucyd. iv. 57). 


hardly have failed to notice it, as a 
further consummation of the divine 
judgment. We may reasonably pre- 
sume ignorance in case, whi 
nd to support the opinion 
poy oe in a wee pe pter 
c. xxxiii.) respecting the of com- 
position of his history—in the earliest 
years of the Peloponnesian war. 
2 Herodot. ix. 75. 
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active part ;! the advantage on the whole being on the side of 
Athens. 

The general course of this war, and especially the failure of 
the enterprise concerted with Nikodromus in conse- jpaoct of 
quence of delay in borrowing ships from Corinth, this war in 
were well calculated to impress upon the Athenians the Atho- 
the necessity of enlarging their naval force. And it pavodng 
is from the present time that we trace among them their mili- 
the first growth of that decided tendency towards Pres. 
maritime activity, which coincided so happily with the expansion 
of their democracy, and opened a new phase in Grecian history, 
as well as a new career for themselves. 

The exciting effect produced upon them by the repulse of the 
Persians at Marathén has been dwelt upon in a 


* epee a . é Themisto- 
preceding chapter. Miltiadés, the victor in that field, klés and 
having been removed from the scene under circum- Pepin 


stances already described, Aristeidés and Themistoklés men at 
became the chief men at Athens: and the former was intense 
chosen archon during the succeeding year. His Dvalty 
exemplary uprightness in magisterial functions them.— 
ensured to him lofty esteem from the general public, of the 
not without a certain proportion of active enemies, permed 
some of them sufferers by his justice. These enemies 
naturally became partisans of his rival Themistoklés, who had 
all the talents necessary for bringing them into co-operation. 
The rivalry between the two chiefs became so bitter and 
menacing, that even Aristeidés himself is reported to have said, 
“Tf the Athenians were wise they would cast both of us into the 
barathrum”. Under such circumstances it is not too much to 
say that the peace of the country was preserved mainly by the 
institution called Ostracism, the true character of which I have 
already explained. After three or four years of continued 
political rivalry, the two chiefs appealed to a vote of ostracism, 
and Aristeidés was banished. 

Of the particular points on which their rivalry turned, we are 


1 Herodot. vi. 90, 91, 92,98. Thucyd. countries so near as Aiginaand — 
i. 41. About Sophanés, compare ix. may be seen by the more detail 
75. description of a later war of the same 

How much damage was done by kind in 388 n.c, (Xenophén, Hellenic. 
such @ privateering war, between v. 1). 
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unfortunately little informed. But it is highly probable that 
one of them was the important change of policy above alluded 
to—the conversion of Athens from a land power into a sea power, 
—the development of this new and stirring element in the minds 
of the people. By all authorities, this change of policy is 

ascribed principally and specially to Themistoklés.* 
ot Aa On that account, if for no other reason, Aristeidés 
land power would probably be found opposed to it: but it was 


Conversion 


sete moreover a change not in harmony with that old- 
net a fashioned Hellenism, undisturbed uniformity of life, 


Themi- and narrow range of active duty and experience— 
iaon which Aristeidés seems to have approved in common 
with the subsequent philosophers. The seaman was naturally 
more of a wanderer and cosmopolite than the heavy-armed 
soldier: the modern Greek seaman even at this moment is so to 
a remarkable degree, distinguished for the variety of his ideas 
and the quickness of his intelligence? The land service was a 
type of steadiness and inflexible ranks, the sea service that of 
mutability and adventure, Such was the idea strongly enter- 


1 Plutarch, Themist. c. 19. 

2 See Mr. Galt’s interesting account 
of the Hydriot sailors, Voyages and 
Travels in the Mediterranean, p. 876— 
878 (London, yes 

**' The city of Hydra originated in a 
small colony of boatmen belonging to 
the Morea, who took refuge in the 
island from the tyranny of the Turks. 
About forty years ago they had multi- 

s to a grrr pacixent gt Wrgased 

e village assume the ap- 
pearance of rt as and they had 
cargoes that went as far as Constanti- 
nople. In their mercantile transac- 
tions, the MHydriots acquired the 
reputation of age og integrity than 
the other Greeks, as well as of being 
the most intrepid navigators in the 
Archipelago; and they were of course 
regularly preferred. Their industry 
and hones y obtained its reward. The 
islands of Spezzia, Paros, Myconi, and 
Ipsara resemble Hydra in their insti- 
tutions, and possess the same character 
for commercial activity. In paying 
their sailors, Hydra and its sister 
islands have a peculiar custom. The 
whole amount of the freight is con- 
sidered as a common stock, from which 
the charges of victualling the ship are 


deducted. The remainder is then 
divided into two equal parts: one is 
allotted to the crew and equally 
_— among srs Mabegg rc bate 
o age or rank; the other 
appropriated to the ship and captain. 

e capital of the cargo is a trust 
given to the captain and crew on 
certain fixed conditions. The character 
and manners of the Hydriot sailors, 
from the moral effect of these customs, 
are much superior in regula to the 
ideas that we are apt to entertain of 
sailors. They are te, well-dressed. 
well-bred, shrewd, informed, and 
speculative. They seem to form a 

ass, in the orders of mankind, which 
has no existence among us. pt Boy 
voyages, they acquire a liberality of 
notion which we expect only among 
gentlemen, while in their domestic 
circumstances their conduct is suitable 
to their condition. The Greeks are all 
traditio: historians, and _ possess 
much of that kind of knowledge to 
which the term learning is usually 
par This, mingled with the 
other information of the Hydriots, 
gives them that ne hggeg Seae cha- 
racter of mind which I think they 
possess, 
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tained by Plato and other philosophers :1 though we may remark 
that they do not render justice to the Athenian seaman. His 
training was far more perfect and laborious, and his habits of 
obedience far more complete,” than that of the Athenian hoplite or 
horseman: a training beginning with Themistoklés, and reaching its 
full perfection about the commencement of the Peloponnesian war. 
In recommending extraordinary efforts to create a navy as well 
as to acquire nautical practice, Themistoklés displayed 
all that sagacious appreciation of the circumstances 
and dangers of the time, for which Thucydidés gives 
him credit: and there can be no doubt that Aristeidés, 
though the honester politician of the two, was at this 
particular crisis the less essential to his country. Not 
only was there the struggle with Aigina, a maritime 
power equal or more than equal, and within sight of than 
the Athenian harbour, but there was also in the ees 
distance a still more formidable contingency to guard against. 
The Persian armament had been driven with disgrace from 
Attica back to Asia; but the Persian monarch still remained 
with undiminished means of aggression as well as increased thirst 
for revenge ; and Themistoklés knew well that the danger from 
that quarter would recur greater than ever. He believed that 
it would recur again in the same way, by an expedition across 
the Aigean like that of Datis to Marathén ;* against which the 
best defence would be found in a numerous and well-trained fleet. 
Nor could the large preparations of Darius for renewing the 
attack remain unknown to a vigilant observer, extending as they 
did over so many Greeks subject to the Persian empire. Such 
positive warning was more than enough to stimulate the active 
genius of Themistoklés, who now prevailed upon his countrymen 
to begin with energy the work of maritime preparation, as well 


Views 


pévres, Gmpaxtov éx THs *Agias Kat Tav 
vhowy anedSeiv éxovoiws: compare vii. 


. 801. 
Iso- 2 


2See the remarkable passage in 
Xenophén (Memorab. iii. 5, 19), attest- 
ing that the Hoplites and the Hippeis, 
the persons first in rank in the city, 
were also the most disobedient on 
military service. 

3 Thucyd. i. 98, isa» (Themistoklés) 
THs Baciréws orTparias thy Kara Oddac- 
— Epodov evmopwrépay tis Kara yiv 
ovugay, 
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“,ainst Aigina as against Persia.1 Not only were two hundred 
new ships built, and citizens trained as seamen, but the important 
work was commenced, during the year when Themistoklés was 
either archon or general, of forming and fortifying a new harbour 
for Athens at Peirzeus, instead of the ancient open bay of Phalérum. 
The latter was indeed somewhat nearer to the city, but Peirzus 
with.its three separate natural ports,* admitting of being closed 
and fortified, was incomparably superior in safety as well as in 
convenience. It is not too much to say, with Herodotus, that 
the Aiginetan “war was the salvation of Greece, by constraining 
the Athenians to make themselves a maritime power”. The 
Fleet of whole efficiency of the resistance subsequently made 
Athens— to Xerxés turned upon this new movement in the 
tion of organization of Athens, allowed as it was to attain 
wellasof tolerable completeness through a fortunate concurrence 
herself. of accidents; for the important delay of ten years, 
between the defeat of Marathén and the fresh invasion by which 
it was to be avenged, was in truth the result of accident. First, 
the revolt of Egypt; next, the death of Darius; thirdly, the 
indifference of Xerxés at his first accession towards Hellenic 
matters, postponed until 480 B.o. an invasion which would 
naturally have been undertaken in 487 or 486 B.c., and which 
would have found Athens at that time without her wooden walls 
—the great engine of her subsequent salvation. 

Another accidental help, without which the new fleet could not 
Valuable have been built—a considerable amount of public 
Peed otf money—was also by good fortune now available to the 
able to Athenians. It is first in an emphatic passage of the 
ee poet Alschylus, and next from Herodotus on the 
the silver —_ present occasion, that we hear of the silver mines of 
Lauriumin lLaurium‘ in Attica, and the valuable produce which 
Aine. they rendered to the state. They were situated in the 
southern portion of the territory, not very far from the 
promontory of Sunium,’ amidst a district of low hills which 


1 Thucyd.i. 14. Herodot. vii. 144. 4 Zschylus, Persx, 235. 

2 Thucyd. i. 93. 5 The mountain region of Laurium 
3 Herodot. vii. 144. Ofros yap 6 has beenoccasionally visited by modern 

méAenos GvoTas Ecwoe T6TE THY ‘EAAdSa, travellers, but never carefully surveyed 

avaykacas @aragciouvs yevéoOar *AGy- until 1836, when Dr. Fiedler examined 

vaious. it mineralogically by order of the 
Thucyd. i. 18. vavrixoi éyévovro present Greek government. See his 
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extended across much of the space between the eastern sea at 
Thorikus and the western at Anaphlystus, At what time they 
first began to be worked we have no information ; but it seems 
hardly possible that they could have been worked with any spirit 
or profitable result until after the expulsion of Hippias and the 
establishment of the democratical constitution of Kleisthenés. 
Neither the strong local factions, by which different portions of 
Attica were set against each other before the time of Peisistratus 
—nor the rule of that despot succeeded by his two sons—were 
likely to afford confidence and encouragement. But when the 
democracy of Kleisthenés first brought Attica into one systematic 
and comprehensive whole, with equal rights assigned to each part, 
and with a common centre at Athens—the power of that central 
government over the mineral wealth of the country, and its means 
of binding the whole people to respect agreements concluded 
with individual undertakers, would give a new stimulus to private 
speculation in the district of Laurium. It was the practice of the 
Athenian government either to sell, or to let for a long term of 
years, particular districts of this productive region to individuals 
or companies ; on consideration partly of a sum or fine paid down, 
partly of a reserved rent equal to one-twenty-fourth part of the 
gross produce. 

We are told by Herodotus that there was in the Athenian 
treasury, at the time when Themistoklés made his qpoeni. 
proposition to enlarge the naval force, a great sum? eer 
arising from the Laurian mines, out of which a dis- upon the 
tribution was on the point of being made among the people ‘ss 
citizens— ten drachms to each man. This great amount poorest “ 
in hand must probably have been the produce of the of this fund, 
purchase-money or fines received from recent sales, $74 employ 
since the small annual reserved rent can hardly building an 

° . reased 
have been accumulated during many successive years. number of 
New and enlarged enterprises in mines must be sup- “iP. 
Reisen durch Griechenland, vol.i. pp. in ancient times—and sunk in so 
89, 73. The region is now little better workmanlike a manner as to satisfy 
than a desert, but Fiedler te mead the eye of a miner of the present day. 
notices the great natural fertility of 2 76. EEN. ‘ 
the plain near Thorikus, together with Herodot. vii. 144. “Ore ’A@nvaiorer 
the good harbour at that place—both yevopevev XPnuarwv peydawy év TE KOS, 
circumstances of great value at the ra éx trav merddAdAwy ode mpooydGe Tov 


time when the mines were in work. ad Aavpeiov, gueddov AdgeoOat dpynddy 
Many remains are seen of shafts sunk éxaoros déxa dpaxpas. 
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posed to have been recently begun by individuals under contract 
with the government: otherwise there could hardly have been 
at the moment so overflowing an exchequer, or adequate means 
for the special distribution contemplated. Themistoklés availed 
himself of this precious opportunity—set forth the necessities of 
the war with Agina, and the still more formidable menace from 
the great enemy in Asia—and prevailed upon the people to forego 
the promised distribution for the purpose of obtaining an efficient 
navy.’ One cannot doubt that there must have been many 
speakers who would try to make themselves popular by opposing 
this proposition and supporting the distribution ; insomuch that 


1 All the information—unfortunately 
it is very scanty—which we gp re- 
specting the ancient mines of Laurium, 
is brought together in the valuable 
Dissertation of M. Boeckh, translated 
and appended to the English transla- 
tion of his Public Economy of Athens. 
He discusses the fact stated in this 
chapter of Herodotus, in sect. 8 of 
that Dissertation ; but there are many 
of his remarks in which I cannot 
concur, 

After multiplying ten drachme by 
the assumed number of 20,000 Athenian 
citizens, making a sum total distributed 
of 33} talents, he goes on—‘‘That the 
distribution was made annually might 
have been presumed from the principles 
of the Athenian administration, with- 
out the testimony of Cornelius Nepos. 
We are not therefore to suppose that 
the savings of several years are meant, 
nor merely a surplus; but that all the 
public money ing from the mines, 
as it was not rye pees for any other 
object, was divided among the members 
of the community ” (p. 632). 

Weare hardly authorized to conclude 
from the passage of Herodotus that all 
the sum received from the mines was 
about to be distributed. The treasury 
was very rich, and a distribution was 
about to be made—but it does not 
follow that nothing was to be left in 
the treasury after the distribution. 


Accordingly, all calculations of the 
— produce of the mines, based upon 
Ss 


names of Herodotus,are uncertain. 
Nor is it clear that there was any regu- 
lar annual distribution, unless we are 
to take the P of Cornelius Nepos 
as proving it ; but he talks rather about 
the : tes employing this money 
for jobbing purposes—not about a regu- 


lar distribution (“Nam cum pecunia 
dentro que ex metallis redibat, 
argitione magistratuum otannis 
periret”. Corn. Nep. Themist. c. 2). 
A story is told by Polyznus, from 
whomsoever he copied it, of a sum of 
100 talents in the treasury, which 
Themistoklés persuaded the people to 
hand over to 100 rich men, for the pur- 
pose of being expended as the latter 
might direct, with an Rennes Seen to 
reimburse the money in case 


were not satisfied with thee: ture; 
these rich men —— the sum 
awarded to him in building a new ship 


? 
much to the satisfaction of the peop e 
(@olyen. i. 30). This story ers 
materially from that of Herodo' and 
we cannot venture either to blend the 
two together or to rely upon Polysenus 
separately. 

I imagine that the sum of 33 talents, 
or 50 talents, necessary for the distri- 
bution, formed part of a r sum 
lying in the treasury, arising from the 
mines. Themistoklés persuaded the 
es? le to employ the whole sum in ship- 

uilding, which of course implied that 
the distribution was to be renounced. 
Whether there had been distributions 
of asimilar kind in former years, as M, 
Boeckh affirms, is a matter on which 
we have no evidence. M. Boeckh 
seems to me not to have kept in view 
the fact (which he himself states just 
mecate? that there were two sources of 
hen into the treasury—o: 
Pp ase-money paid down, and re- 
served annual rent. It is from the 
former source that I imagine the large 
sum lying in the treasury to have been 
derived: the small reserved rent pro- 
bably went among the annual items of 
the state-budget. 
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the power of the people generally to feel the force of a distant 
motive as predominant over a present gain, deserves notice as an 
earnest of their approaching greatness. 

Immense indeed was the recompense reaped for this self-denial, 
not merely by Athens but by Greece generally, when bis 
the preparations of Xerxés came to be matured, and tions of 
his armament was understood to be approaching. jjown 
The orders for equipment of ships and laying in of beforehand 
provisions, issued by the Great King to his subject 
Greeks in Asia, the Aigean, and Thrace, would of course become 
known throughout Greece Proper ; especially the vast labour 
bestowed on the canal of Mount Athés, which would be the 
theme of wondering talk with every Thasian or Akanthian 
citizen who visited the festival games in Peloponnésus, All these 
premonitory evidences were public enough, without any need of 
that elaborate stratagem whereby the exiled Demaratus is alleged 
to have secretly transmitted, from Susa to Sparta, intelligence of 
the approaching expedition.1 The formal announcements of 
Xerxés all designated Athens as the special object of his wrath 
and vengeance.? Other Grecian cities might thus hope to escape 
without mischief: so that the prospect ef the great 
invasion did not at first provoke among them any from Persia 
unanimous dispositions to resist. Accordingly, when Qith and 
the first heralds despatched by Xerxés from Sardis in oe verse 
the autumn of 481 B.o., a little before his march to the cities— 
Hellespont, addressed themselves to the different cities ny se 
with demand of earth and water, many were disposed =. oe 
to comply. Neither to Athens, nor to Sparta, were weren't 
any heralds sent; and these two cities were thus from the 
beginning identified in interest and in the necessity of defence. 
Both of them sent, in this trying moment, to consult the Delphian 
oracle ; while both at the same time joined to convene a Pan- 
Hellenic congress at the Isthmus of Corinth, for the purpose of 
organizing resistance against the expected invader. 

I have in the preceding chapters pointed out the various steps 
whereby the separate states of Greece were gradually brought, 
even against their own natural instincts, into something approach- 


1 Herodot. vii. 239. 2 Herodot. vii. 8—138, 
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ing more nearly to political union. The present congress, assem- 
nn hal bled under the influence of common fear from Persia, 
lenic has more of a Pan-hellenic character than any political 
convened event which has yet occurred in Grecian history. 
some It extends far beyond the range of those Pelopon- 
Sparta at  nesian states who constitute the immediate allies of 
of Corinth Sparta: it comprehends Athens, and is even sum- 
effecton moned in part by her strenuous instigation: moréover 
Grecian it seeks to combine every city of Hellenic race and 
language, however distant, which can be induced to 
take part in it—even the Kretans, Korkyreans, and Sicilians. 
It is true that all these states do not actually come,—but earnest 
efforts are made to induce them to come. The dispersed brethren 
of the Hellenic family are entreated to marshal themselves in the 
same ranks for a joint political purpose’—the defence of the 
common hearth and metropolis of the race. This is a new fact 
in Grecian history, opening scenes and ideas unlike to anything 
which has gone before—enlarging prodigiously the functions and 
duties connected with that headship of Greece which had hitherto 
been in the hands of Sparta, but which is about to become too 
comprehensive for her to manage—and thus introducing increased 
habits of co-operation among the subordinate states, as well as rival 
hopes of aggrandizement among the leaders. The congress at the 
Isthmus of Corinth marks such further advance in the centralising 
tendencies of Greece, and seems at first to promise an onward march 
in the same direction: but the promise will not be found realized. 

Its first step was indeed one of inestimable value. While most 
ef the deputies present came prepared, in the name 
the co of their respective cities, to swear reciprocal fidelity 
Fite and brotherhood, they also addressed all their efforts 
among the to appease the feuds and dissensions which reigned 
Greeks— among particular members of their own meeting. Of 
especially these the most prominent, as well as the most danger- 
— and ous, was the war still subsisting between Athens and 

. 7®gina. The latter was not exempt, even now, 
from suspicions of medising? (i.e, embracing the cause of the 


1 Herodot. vii. 145. Spovjoavres et ws Sewvev emidvrwv opoiws wacr “EA- 
xws Ev re yévotto Td “EAAniKxov, kai et Ayer. 
GvyKipartes TwvTd mpyoocoKey wavTes, 2 Herodot. viii. 92 
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Persians), which had been raised by her giving earth and water 
ten years before to Darius. But her present conduct afforded no 
countenance to such suspicions: she took earnest part in the 
congress as well as in the joint measures of defence, and willingly 
consented to accommodate her difference with Athens.’ In this 
work of reconciling feuds, so essential to the safety of Greece, the 
Athenian Themistoklés took a prominent part, as well as Chileos 
of Tegea in Arcadia. The congress proceeded to send envoys 
and solicit co-operation from such cities as were yet either 
equivocal or indifferent, especially Argos, Korkyra, and the 
Kretan and Sicilian Greeks; and at the same time to despatch 
spies across to Sardis, for the purpose of learning the state and 
prospects of the assembled army. 

These spies presently returned, having been detected and 
condemned to death by the Persian generals, bub gisin and 
released by express order of Xerxés, who directed that mistrust 
the full strength of his assembled armament should than 
be shown to them, in order that the terror of the [tece 
Greeks might be thus magnified. The step was well calculated 
for such a purpose : but the discouragement throughout Greece 
was already extreme, at this critical period when the storm was 
about to burst upon them. Even to intelligent and well-meaning 
Greeks, much more to the careless, the timid, or the treacherous, 
Xerxés with his countless host appeared irresistible, and indeed 
something more than human.* Of course such an impression 
would be encouraged by the large number of Greeks already his 
tributaries ; and we may even trace the manifestations of a wish 
to get rid of the Athenians altogether, as the chief objects of 
Persian vengeance and chief hindrance to tranquil submission. 
This despair of the very continuance of Hellenic life and 
autonomy breaks forth even from the sanctuary of Hellenic 
religion, the Delphian temple, when the Athenians, in their 
distress and uncertainty, sent to consult the oracle. Hardly had 
their two envoys performed the customary sacrifices, and sat 
down in the inner chamber near the priestess Aristoniké, when , 
she at once exclaimed—“ Wretched men, why sit ye there? Quit 


1 Herodot. vii. 145. 8 Herodot. vii. 203. od ye Ocdv elvas 
2 Plutarch, Themistokl, 6,10, Aboub rdv émdvra émi thy ‘EAAdSa, aad’ 
Chileos, Herodot. ix. 9, avOpwrov, &c.; compare also vii. 56, 
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your land and city, and flee afar! Head, body, feet, and hands 
are alike rotten: fire and sword, in the train of the Syrian 
chariot, shall overwhelm you: nor only your city, but other 
cities also, as well as many even of the temples of the gods, 
which are now sweating and trembling with fear, and foreshadow, 
by drops of blood on their roofs, the hard calamities impending. 
Get ye away from the sanctuary, with your souls steeped in 
sorrow.” 1 

So terrific a reply had rarely escaped from the lips of the 
ibecd priestess. 'The envoys were struck to the earth by it, 
conveyed in and durst not carry it back to Athens. In their sorrow 


the reply —_ they were encouraged yet to hope by an influential 
Delphian , Delphian citizen named Timon (we trace here as 
Athenian elsewhere the underhand working of these leading 
envoys. 


Delphians on the priestess), who advised them to 
provide themselves with the characteristic marks of supplication, 
and to approach the oracle a second time in that imploring 
guise: “O lord, we pray thee (they said), have compassion 
on these boughs of supplication, and deliver to us something 
more comfortable concerning our country ; else we quit not 
thy sanctuary, but remain here until death”. Upon which 
the priestess replied—* Athéné with all her prayers and all her 
sagacity cannot propitiate Olympian Zeus.? But this assurance I 
will give you, firm as adamant. When everything else in the 
land of Kekrops shall be taken, Zeus grants to Athéné that the 
wooden wall alone shall remain unconquered, to defend you and 
your children. Stand not to await the assailing horse and foot from 
the continent, but turn your backs and retire: you shall yet live 
to fight another day. O divine Salamis, thou too shalt destroy the 
children of women, either at the seed-time or at the harvest.” 3 


1 Herodot. vii. 140. even bey rea rape sy of an oracle 


is plain (w it hardly ever is, 


*AAN trov €& advroto, xaxois 8” émxidvare 
Oupor. 


The general sense and scope of the 
oracle appears to me clear, in this case. 
It is a sentence of noth’ but apr 
tion and sadness; though Bahr and 
Schweighfiuser with other commenta- 
tors try to infuse into it something of 
encouragement by cons’ Oupov. 
fortitude, The translation of Valla and 

Schultz is nearer to the truth. But 


the 
pattioutax } ocd are always wild and 
vague. 
2 Herodot, vii, 141. 
Ov S¥varac Taddds A’ ’OAvpriov é&tAa- 
cacba 
Avooopévy moAAotat Adyors Kai mifride 
Pele 
meet with this the declaration of 
Apollo Croesus of Lydia (i. 91). 
aad _ Tetxos renernenes vA 
vo &d0% eipvowa Zeus 


a aa Prey. 
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This second answer was a sensible mitigation of the first. 
It left open some hope of escape, though faint, dark, gentence of 
and unintelligible : and the envoys wrote it down to {he oracle 


carry back to Athens, not concealing probably the yet obscure: 
terrific sentence which had preceded it. When read Sauce P 
to the people, the obscurity of the meaning provoked {0 interpret 
many different interpretations. What was meant by —s — 


“the wooden wall”? Some supposed that the acro- Themi- 
polis itself, which had originally been surrounded with toklés. 

a wooden palisade, was the refuge pointed out; but the greater 
number, and among them most of those who were by profession 
expositors of prophecy, maintained that the wooden wall indicated 
the fleet. But these professional expositors, while declaring that 
the god bade them go on shipboard, deprecated all idea of a naval 
battle, and insisted on the necessity of abandoning Attica for 
ever. The last lines of the oracle, wherein it was said that 
Salamis would destroy the children of women, appeared to 
them to portend nothing but disaster in the event of a naval 
combat. 

Such was the opinion of those who passed for the best ex- 
positors of the divine will. It harmonized completely with the 
despairing temper then prevalent, heightened by the terrible 
sentence pronounced in the first oracle. Emigration to some 
foreign land presented itself as the only hope of safety even for 
their persons. The fate of Athens,—and of Greece generally, 
which would have been helpless without Athens,—now hung 
upon a thread, when Themistoklés, the great originator of the 
fleet, interposed with equal steadfastness of heart and ingenuity, 
to ensure the proper use of it, He contended that if the god had 
intended to designate Salamis as the scene of a naval disaster to 
the Greeks, that island would have been called in the oracle by 
some such epithet as “wretched Salamis”: but the fact that it 
was termed “divine Salamis,” indicated that the parties, destined 
to perish there, were the enemies of Greece, not the Greeks 
themselves. He encouraged his countrymen therefore to abandon 
their city and country, and to trust themselves to the fleet as the 
wooden wall recommended by the god, but with full determina- 


Moivoy dmdpOyrov reddev, 7a Gi téxva "OD Poly Zaraple, drodrcic 88 ov réva 
vy bvige. « + 2 © yuvakdv, &o.—(Herodot. vil. 141. 
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tion to fight and conquer on board.! Great indeed were the 
consequences which turned upon this bold stretch of exegetical 
conjecture. Unless the Athenians had been persuaded, by some 
plausible show of interpretation, that the sense of the oracle 
encouraged instead of forbidding a naval combat, they would 
in their existing depression have abandoned all thought of 
resistance, 

Even with the help of an encouraging interpretation, however, 


Greatand nothing less than the most unconquerable resolution 
ere and patriotism could have enabled the Athenians to 
hellenio bear up against such terrific denunciations from the 
Patho" Delphian god, and persist in resistance in place of 
pases Py seeking safety by emigration. Herodotus emphati- 
attested by cally impresses this truth upon his readers :? nay, he 
ese tpien, even steps out of his way to do so, proclaiming Athens 
judgment. ag the real saviour of Greece. Writing as he did 


about the beginning of the Peloponnesian war—at a time when 
Athens, having attained the maximum of her empire, was alike 
feared, hated, and admired by most of the Grecian states—he 
knows that the opinion which he is giving will be unpopular 
with his hearers generally, and he apologises for it as something 
wrung from him against his will by the force of the evidence.® 


1 Herodot. vii. 143. Tavry @euroro- 
KAéos amopatvouévov, "A@nvaior ratra 
opt Eyvwcay aipermrepa elvat paddAov ij 
Ta TOY xpnopordywy, ot ovK Ew vavma- 

inv apréecOat, adda ExAurdvTas XopHV 
~~ *Artixhy, GAAnY TLva olKigery. 

There is every reason to accept the 
statement of Herodotus as true, re- 


dotus in vivacity as well as in accuracy. 

2 Herodot. vil. 189. ovdé obas xpyno- 
Tijpta hoBepa, eAGévra Ex Acdpar, Kai és 
Seta Baddovra, Ereoe Exdurety Thy “EA- 
Adéa, &e. 

For the abundance of oracles and 
prophecies, from many different sources, 
which would be current at such a 


specting these oracles delivered to the 
Athenians, and the debated interpre- 
tation of them. They must have been 
i Laer ges A in the Athenian 
assembly, and Herodotus may have 
conversed with persons who had heard 
the discussion. Respecting the other 
oracle which he states to have been 
delivered to the Spartans—intimatin 
that either Sparta must be pan: a 
or a king of Sparta must perish—we 
may reasonably doubt whether it was 
in existence before the battle of Ther- 
er’: (Herodot. vii. 220). 

e later writers, Justin (ii. 12), 
Cornelius Nepos (c. 2), and Polyzenus 
(i. 30), give an account of the peccees- 
ings of Themistoklés, inferior to Hero- 


moment of-anxiety, we may compare 
the analogy of the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian war, descri by the 
contemporary historian (Thucyd. ii, 8). 

3 Herodot. vii. 1389. *Ev@aira avay- 
Kain é&épyoua yvounv amodéfacba 
ieiabarse ev mpds trav mwrAed- 
vov avOpdmrwv: odpws dé, rH ye mor 
daiveron elvac GAnGes, OdK Ere . Et 
*A@nvatot, Katappwojoartes TOY emiovTa 
kivduvov, é&édrrov thy oderépny, 

+ « « « Nov && “A@nvaiovs av tis 
A€éywv gwripas yevérOar ris “EAAddos, 
OvK av auaptavor Td adnbés, Ke. 

The whole chapter deserves peculiar 
attention, as it brings before us the 
feelings of those contemporaries to 
whom his history is addressed, and the 
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Not only did the Athenians dare to stay and fight against 
immense odds: they, and they alone, threw into the cause that 
energy and forwardness whereby it was enabled to succeed,’ as 
will appear further in the sequel. 

But there was also a third way, not less deserving of notice, in 
which they contributed to the result. As soon as the congress of 
deputies met at the Isthmus of Corinth, it became essential to 
recognize some one commanding city. With regard to the land 
force, no one dreamt of contesting the pre-eminence of Sparta. 
But in respect to the fleet, her pretensions were more disputable, 
since she furnished at most only sixteen ships, and little or no 
nautical skill; while Athens brought two-thirds of the entire 
naval force, with the best ships and seamen. Upon these 
grounds the idea was at first started, that Athens should com- 
mand at sea and Sparta on land: but the majority of the allies 
manifested a decided repugnance, announcing that they would 
follow no one but a Spartan. To the honour of the Athenians, 
they at once waived their pretensions, as soon as they saw that 
the unity of the confederate force at this moment of peril would 
be compromised.? To appreciate this generous abnegation of a 
claim in itself so reasonable, we must recollect that the love of 
pre-eminence was among the most prominent attributes of the 
Hellenic character; a prolific source of their greatness and 
excellence, but producing also no small amount both of their 
follies and their crimes. To renounce at the call of public 
obligation a claim to personal honour and glory is perhaps the 
rarest of all virtues in a son of Hellén. 

We find thus the Athenians nerved up to the pitch of resistance 
—-prepared to see their country wasted, and to live as well as to 
fight on shipboard, when the necessity should arrive—furnishing 

with which they 


mode of ju 

looked on the Persian war. One 
is apt unconsciously to fancy that an 
ancient rian writes for men in the 


could have defended, and would have 
defended, the Isthmus of Corinth, for- 
tified as it was by a wall built expressly. 
The Peloponnesian allies of that da; 


per ph ‘Lage ee for men of given 
sentimen 

The sia wisca Hexpdetnawdreised 
are those who were so full of admira- 


tain, 
that even without the aid of Athens, 
the Spartans and Peloponnesians both 


udices, and belief. b 


forgot that they were open to attac 
y sea as well as by land. 

1 Herodot. vii. 189. éAdpevor 5é thy 
“EAAdba. mepretvar édcvOépny, TodTo Td 
“EAAgvixdy ray 7d Aoumdy, doov py epjdioe, 
avrot oToL Foav ot emeyeipavTes, Kat 
Bactrda peta ye Ocods avwodpevor, 

2 Herodot. viii, 2, 8: compare vii 
161, 
11 
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two-thirds of the whole fleet, and yet prosecuting the building 
un willing. of fresh ships until the last moment1—sending forth 
inability, the ablest and most forward leader in the common 
pe Pa dig cause, while content themselves to serve like other 
proportion states under the leadership of Sparta. During the 
ei Greeks, , Winter preceding the march of Xerxés from Sardis, 
Persians. the congress at the Isthmus was trying, with little 
success, to bring the Grecian cities into united action. Among 
the cities north of Attica and Peloponnésus, the greater number 
were either inclined to submit, like Thébes and the greater part 
of Beeotia, or were at least lukewarm in the cause of inde- 
pendence: so rare at this trying moment (to use the language 
of the unfortunate Plateans fifty-three years afterwards) was the 
exertion of resolute Hellenic patriotism against the invader.? 
Even in the interior of Peloponnésus, the powerful Argos 
maintained an ambiguous neutrality. It was one of the first 
steps of the congress to send special envoys to Argos, setting 
forth the common danger and soliciting co-operation. The 
result is certain, that no co-operation was obtained — the 
‘dablines Argeians did nothing throughout the struggle ; but 
neutrality as to their real position, or the grounds of their 
Fane. refusal, contradictory statements had reached the ears 
of Herodotus. They themselves affirmed that they were ready 
to have joined the Hellenic cause, in spite of dissuasion from the 
Delphian oracle—exacting only as conditions that the Spartans 
should conclude a truce with them for thirty years, and should 
equally divide the honours of headship with Argos. To the 
proposed truce there would probably have been no objection, 
nor was there any as to the principle of dividing the head- 
ship. But the Spartans added, that they had two kings, 
while the Argeians had only one; and inasmuch as neither of 
the two Spartan kings could be deprived of his vote, the Argeian 
king could only be admitted to a third vote conjointly with 
them. This proposition appeared to the Argeians (who con- 
sidered that even the undivided headship was no more than 


1 Herodot, vii. 144, This view of the case is — more 

2 Thucyd. iii. 56. év xatpois ols oma- pep arieewe te * pwr! bre wide speona 
ov iv tav “EAdjvev twa apetThy TH patriotismin these times. See Demos. 
Eeptou Svvdme: avrirdfacOa. then. Philipp. iii. 87, p. 120. 
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their ancient right) as nothing better than insolent encroachment, 
and incensed them so much that they desired the envoys to quit 
their territory before sunset; preferring even a tributary 
existence under Persia to a formal degradation as compared with 
Sparta.? 

Such was the story told by the Argeians themselves, but 
seemingly not credited either by any other Greeks or 


by Herodotus himself. The prevalent opinion was sexton oo 

that the Argeians had a secret understanding with Tent 

Xerxés. It was even affirmed that they had been yee 

the parties who invited him into Greece, as a means o inion a2 
t) 


both of protection to themselves and of vengeance 
against Sparta after their defeat by Kleomenés. And Herodotus 
himself evidently believed that they medised, though he is half 
afraid to say so, and disguises his opinion in a cloud of words 
which betray the angry polemics going on about the matter, even 
fifty years afterwards? It is certain that in act the Argeians 
were neutral, and one of their reasons for neutrality was that 
they did not choose to join any Pan-hellenic levy except in the 
capacity of chiefs. But probably the more powerful reason was 
that they shared the impression, then so widely diffused through- 
out Greece, as to the irresistible force of the approaching host, 


1 Herodot. vii. 147—150. 
_ 2 The opinion of Herodotus is de- 
livered in a remarkable way, without 
mentioning the name of the Argeians, 


and with evident reluctance. After has 


enumerating all the Grecian contin- 
gents assembled for the defence of the 
thmus, and the different inhabitants 
ésus, ethnically classified, 
he proceeds to say : Tovrwy dv trav extra 
€Ovéwy ai Aoumal worts Tapes ray KatéAcea, 
é« Tov pécov éxaréato* ci 82 gAev- 
6 faee seners cigett ute Gait 
Mécov KkaTHpevoe EpHndc gov 
73). This 


3 ae ceo eae the Ar- 
geians ou naming em. 
When he speaks ing the 


Argeians by name, he is by no means 
so free and categorical: compare vii. 
152—he will give no opinion of his own, 
differing from the allegation of the 
Argeians themselves—he mentions 
other stories, incompatible with that 
allegation; but without guarantee’ 
their accuracy—he delivers a gene 
, Umogition & those who think they 
ve great reason to complain of the 


conduct of others would generally find, 
on an impartial scrutiny, that others 
have as much reason to complain of 
them—* And thus the conduct of Argos 
not been so much worse than that of 
others” —ottw 5) ,OvK "Apyelotce 
GLTXLTTA TWeTolntat 
t the inning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, when the history of Hero- 
dotus was probably composed, the 
Argeians were in a peculiarly favourable 
position. They took neither with 
Athens nor Lacedemén, each of whom 
was d of offending them. An 
historian who openly countenanced a 
ve charge of treason against them 
in the memorable i combat 
inst Xerxés, was thus likely toincur 
ium from both parties in Greece. 
The comments of Plutarch on Hero- 
dotus in ect to this matter are of 
little value 


the facts as being universally believed 
oked isacw), which it evidently 
was 
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and chose to hold themselves prepared for the event. They kept 
up secret negotiations even with Persian agents, yet not com- 
promising themselves while matters were still pending. Nor is 
it improbable, in their vexation against Sparta, that they would 
have been better pleased if the Persians had succeeded,—all 
which may reasonably be termed medising. 

The absence of Hellenic fidelity in Argos was borne out by the 
nibiea oe parallel examples of Kréte and Korkyra, to which 
equivoca- places envoys from the Isthmus proceeded at the 
tion of the same time. The Kretans declined to take any part, 
amd Boer Oe. the ground of prohibitory injunctions from the 

yw oracle;? the Korkyraans promised without perform- 
ing, and even without any intention to perform. Their neutrality 
was a serious loss to the Greeks, since they could fit out a naval 
force of sixty triremes, second only to that of Athens. With this 
important contingent they engaged to join the Grecian fleet, and 
actually set sail from Korkyra; but they took care not to sail 
round Cape Malea, or to reach the scene of action. Their fleet 
remained on the southern or western coast of Peloponnésus, 
under pretence of being weather-bound, until the decisive result 
of the battle of Salamis was known. Their impression was that 
the Persian monarch would be victorious, in which case they 
would have made a merit of not having arrived in time; but 
they were also prepared with the plausible excuse of detention 
from foul winds, when the result turned out otherwise, and when 
they were reproached by the Greeks for their absence.* Such 
duplicity is not very astonishing, when we recollect that it was 
the habitual policy of Korkyra to isolate herself from Hellenic 
confederacies.* 

The envoys who visited Korkyra proceeded onward on their 
Missionto mission to Gelén, the despot of Syracuse. Of that 
Gelon at potentate, regarded by Herodotus as more powerful 

reply. than any state in Greece, I shall speak more fully 


1 Herodot. vii. 169, regard to the Persian invasion, in the 
2 Herodot. vii. 168 strong invective which they deliver 
sayin * against Korkyra before the Athenian 


_ 3 Thucyd. i. 32-87. It is perhaps assembly. ucyd. i, 37—42.) The 
singular that the Corinthian envoysin conduct of Corinth herself, however, 
Thucydidés do not make any allusion on the same occasion, was not alto- 
to the duplicity of the Korkyreansin gether without reproach. 
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in a subsequent chapter: it is sufficient to mention now 
that he rendered no aid against Xerxés. Nor was it in his 
power to do so, whatever might have been his inclinations ; for 
the same year which brought the Persian monarch against 
Greece was also selected by the Carthaginians for a formidable 
invasion of Sicily, which kept the Sicilian Greeks to the defence 
of their own island. It seems even probable that this simul- 
taneous invasion had been concerted between the Persians and 
Carthaginians. 

The endeavours of the deputies of Greeks at the Isthmus had 
thus produced no other reinforcement to their cause gyocian 
except some fair words from the Korkyreans. It was axny sens 
about the time when Xerxés was about to pass the aly, to 
Hellespont, in the beginning of 480 B.0., that the first defand the 
actual step for resistance was taken, at the instigation Tempé 
of the Thessalians. Though the great Thessalian cary 
family of the Aleuade were among the companions ®“ 40. 
of Xerx@s, and the most forward in inviting him into Greece, 
with every promise of ready submission from their countrymen, 
yet it seems that these promises were in reality unwarranted. 
The Aleuade were at the head only of a minority, and perhaps 
were even in exile, like the Peisistratidee:? while most of the 
Thessalians were disposed to resist Xerxés—for which purpose 
they now sent envoys to the Isthmus, intimating the necessity of 
guarding the passes of Olympus, the northernmost entrance of 
Greece. They offered their own cordial aid in this defence, 
adding that they should be under the necessity of making their 
own separate submission, if this demand were not complied with. 
Accordingly a body of 10,000 Grecian heavy-armed infantry, 
under the command of the Spartan Euzenetus and the Athenian 
Themistoklés, were despatched by sea to Alus in Achwa Phthiétis. 
where they disembarked and marched by land across Achzxa 
and Thessaly. Being joined by the Thessalian horse, they 
occupied the defile of Tempé@, through which the river Peneius 
makes its way to the sea by a cleft between the mountains 
Olympus and Ossa. 


1 Herodot. vii. 158-167. Diodér. thenaic. p. 188. 
; 22. 3 Herodot. vii. 172: compare c. 180, 
2See Schol. ad Aristeid., Pana- 4 Herodot, vii. 173. 
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The long, narrow, and winding defile of Tempé formed then, 
and forms still, the single entrance, open through- 


On arriving, : ane 
® out winter as well as summer, from Lower or maritime 


they find 


that itcam- Macedonia into Thessaly. The lofty mountain 
cessfully, Precipices approach so closely as to leave hardly room 
nites eld enough in some places for a road : itis thus eminently 


retire. 


defensible, and a few resolute men would be sufficient 
to arrest in it the progress of the most numerous host. But the 
Greeks soon discovered that the position was such as they could 
not. hold,—first, because the powerful fleet of Xerxés would be 
able to land troops in their rear; secondly, because there was 
also a second entrance passable in summer, from Upper Macedonia 
into Thessaly, by the mountain passes over the range of Olympus; 
an entrance which traversed the country of the Perrhebians and 
came into Thessaly near Gonnus, about the spot where the defile 
of Tempé begins to narrow. It was, in fact, by this second pass, 
evading the insurmountable difficulties of Tempé, that the 
advancing march of the Persians was destined to be made, under 
the auspices of Alexander king of Macedon, tributary to them and 
active in their service. That prince sent a communication of the 
fact to the Greeks at Tempé, admonishing them that they would be 
trodden under foot by the countless host approaching, and urging 
them to renounce their hopeless position.2 He passed for a friend, 
and probably believed himself to be acting as such, in dissuading 
the Greeks from unavailing resistance to Persia: but he was in 
reality a very dangerous mediator ; and as such the Spartans had 
good reason to dread him, in a second intervention of which we 
shall hear more hereafter. On the present occasion, the Grecian 


1 Herodot. vii. 172. rhv éoBoddv thy 
*OdAvumxyv. See the description and 
plan of Tempé in Dr. Clarke’s Travels, 
vol. iv. ch. ix. p. 280 ; and the Disserta- 
tion of Kriegk, in which all the facts 
about this interesting defile are col- 
lected and compared (Das Thessalische 
Tempe: Frankfurt, 1834). 

e description of Tempé in Livy 
(xliii. 18; xliv. 6) seems more accurate 
than that of Pliny (H. N. iv. 8). We 
may remark that both the one and the 
other belong to times subsequent to 
the formation and organization of the 
Macedonian empire, when it came to 
hold Greece in a species of dependence. 
The Macedonian princes after Alexan- 


der the Great, while they added to the 
natural difficulties of Tempé by fortifi- 
cations, at the same time made the 
road more convenient as a military 
communication. In the time of Xerxé¢ 
these natural difficulties had never 
been approached by the hand of art, 
and were doubtless much greater. 

The present road through the pass 
is about thirteen feet broad in its 
narrowest part, and between fifteen 
and twenty feet broad elsewhere ; the 
= is about five English miles in 

ength (Kriegk, p. 31—33). 

2 Herodot. vii. 173. 


8 Herodot. viii. 140—143, 
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commanders were quite ignorant of the existence of any other 
entrance into Thessaly, besides Tempé, until their arrival in 
that region. Perhaps it might have been possible to defend 
both entrances at once, and considering the immense impor- 
tance of arresting the march of the Persians at the frontiers 
of Hellas, the attempt would have been worth some risk. So 
great was the alarm, however, produced by the unexpected 
discovery, justifying or seeming to justify the friendly advice of 
Alexander, that they remained only a few days at Tempé, then. 
at once retired back to their ships, and returned by sea to the 
Isthmus of Corinth—about the time when Xerxés was crossing 
the Hellespont.! 

This precipitate retreat produced consequences highly disastrous 
and discouraging. It appeared to leave all Hellas 
north of Mount Kitherén and of the Megarid ter- quences 
ritory without defence, and it served either as reason retreat—the 
or pretext for the majority of the Grecian states, north 7 
of that boundary, to make their submission to Xerxés, all Hellas 
which some of them had already begun to do before.? Kithsrén 
When Xerxés in the course of his march reached the either 
Thermaic Gulf, within sight of Olympus and Ossa, Xerxés, or 
the heralds whom he had sent from Sardis brought “*’™ 
him tokens of submission from a third portion of the Hellenic 
name—the Thessalians, Dolopes, Ainianes, Perrhebians, Mag- 
nétes, Lokrians, Dorians, Melians, Phthiédtid Achsans, and 
Beotians. Among the latter is included Thébes, but not 
Thespie or Platea. The Thessalians, especially, not only 
submitted, but manifested active zeal and rendered much service 
in the cause of Xerxés, under the stimulus of the Aleuade, ~ 
whose party now became predominant: they were probably 
indignant at the hasty retreat of those who had come to defend 
them.’ 

Had the Greeks been able to maintain the passes of Olympus 
and Ossa, all this northern fraction might probably have been 
induced to partake in the resistance instead of becoming 
auxiliaries to the invader. During the six weeks or two months 
which elapsed between the retreat of the Greeks from Tempé 


1 Herodot. vii. 173, 174, trois Téurear dudaxijs, &. 
2 Diodér. xi. 4. ért mapovons ris éy 3 Herodot. vii. 131, 132, 174, 
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CHAPTER XL. 
BATTLES OF THERMOPYLAZ AND ARTEMISIUM., 


Iv was while the northerly states of Greece were thus successively 
falling off from the common cause, that the deputies Rdagngseal 
assembled at the Isthmus took among themselves the taken by the 
solemn engagement, in the event of success, to inflict pci 
upon these recusant brethren condign punishment ; ine 
to tithe them in property, and perhaps to consecrate joined the 
a tenth of their persons, for the profit of the Delphian *°*™* 
god. Exception was to be made in favour of those states which 
had been driven to yield by irresistible necessity.1 Such a vow 
seemed at that moment little likely to be executed. It was the 
manifestation of a determined feeling binding together the states 
which took the pledge, but it cannot have contributed much to 
intimidate the rest. 

To display their own force was the only effective way of 
keeping together doubtful allies. The pass of Ther- 

° Resolution 
mopylz was now fixed upon as the most convenient taken to 
point of defence, next to that of Tempé—leaving out defend 
indeed, and abandoning to the enemy, Thessalians, as well 
Perrhebians, Magnétes, Phthidtid Achzans, Dolopes, adjoining 
4inianes, Malians, &., who would all have been strait of 
included if the latter line had been adhered to, but 
comprising the largest range consistent with safety. The 
position of Thermopylz presented another advantage which was 
not to be found at Tempé ; the mainland was here separated 
from the island of Eubcea only by a narrow strait, about two 
English miles and a half in its smallest breadth, between Mount 


1 Herodot. vii, 182; Diodér. xi. & 
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Knémis and Cape Kéneum. On the northern portion of Eubcea, 
immediately facing Magnesia and Achea Phthidtis, was situated 
the line of coast called Artemisium ; a name derived from the 
temple of Artemis, which was its most conspicuous feature, 
belonging to the town of Histiza. It was arranged that the 
Grecian fleet should be mustered there, in order to co-operate 
with the land-force, and to oppose'the progress of the Persians on 
both elements at once. To fight in a narrow space? was supposed 
favourable to the Greeks on sea not Jess than on land, inasmuch 
as their ships were both fewer in number, and heavier in sailing, 
than those in the Persian service. From the position of 
Artemisium, it was calculated that they might be able to prevent 
the Persian fleet from advancing into the narrow strait which 
severs Eubcea to the north and west from the mainland, and 
which between Chalkis and Beotia becomes not too wide for a 
bridge. It was at this latter point that the Greek seamen would 
have preferred to place their defence ; but the occupation of the 
northern part of the Eubcean strait was indispensable to prevent 
the Persian fleet from landing troops in the rear of the defenders 
of Thermopyle. 

Of this Eubeean strait, the western limit is formed by what 
Pass of was then called the Maliac Gulf, into which the river 
renee Spercheius poured itself—after a course from west to 
neighbour east between the line of Mount Othrys to the north 
Beals and Mount (ta to the south—near the town of 
Antikyra. The lower portion of this spacious and fertile valley 
of the Spercheius was occupied by the various tribes of the 
Malians, bordering to the north and east on Achea Phthidtis : 
the southernmost Malians, with their town of Trachis, occupied a 
plain—in some places considerable, in others very narrow— 
enclosed between Mount (Eta and the sea. From Trachis the 
range of (Eta stretched eastward, bordering close on the southern 
shore of the Maliac Gulf: between the two lay the memorable 
pass of Thermopyle.? On the road from Trachis to Thermopylae, 

1 Herodot. viii. 15—60. Compare 2 The word Pass commonly conveys 
Isokratés, Panegyric, Or. iv. p. 59. the idea of a path enclosed between 


I shall have occasion pesgently | $0 mountains. In this instance it is em- 


remark the revolution which pow to designate a narrow yen 
place in Athenian rooting oe this point ving mountains on one side only, 
between the Persian and Peloponnesian ane water (or marsh ground) on the 
wars. other. 
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immediately outside of the latter and at the mouth of the little 
streams called the Phcenix and the Asédpus, was placed the town 
of Anthéla, celebrated for its temples of Amphiktyén and of the 
Amphiktyonic Démétér, as well as for the autumnal assemblies 
of the Amphiktyonic council, for whom seats were provided in 
the temple. 

Immediately near to Anthéla, the northern slope of the mighty 
and prolonged ridge of (ita approached so close to the gulf, or at 
least to an inaccessible morass which formed the edge of the gulf, 
as to leave no more than one single wheel-track between. This 
narrow entrance formed the western gate of Thermopyle. At 
some little distance, seemingly about a mile, to the eastward, the 
same close conjunction between the mountain and the sea was 
repeated—thus forming the eastern gate of Thermopyle, not far 
from the first town of the Lokrians, called Alpéni. The space 
between these two gates was wider and more open, but it was 
distinguished, and is still distinguished, by its abundant flow of 
thermal springs, salt and sulphureous. Some cells were here 
prepared for bathers, which procured for the place the appellation 
of Chytri or the Pans: but the copious supply of mineral water 
spread ite mud, and deposited its crust over all the adjacent 
ground: and the Phokians, some time before, had designedly 
endeavoured so to conduct the water as to render the pass utterly 
impracticable, at the same time building a wall across it near to 
the western gate. They had done this in order to keep off the 
attacks of the Thessalians, who had been trying to extend their 
conquests southward and eastward. The warm springs, here as 
in other parts of Greece, were consecrated to Héraklés,! whose 
legendary exploits and sufferings ennobled all the surrounding 
region—Mount (ta, Trachis, Cape Kéneeum, the Lichades islands, 
the river Dyras. Some fragments of these legends have been 
transmitted and adorned by the genius of Sophoklés, in his drama 
of the Trachinian Maidens. 

Such was the general scene—two narrow openings with an 
intermediate mile of enlarged road and hot springs between 


1 According to one of the numerous finder in very early times—éevvds epi 
hypotheses for refining religious ¢j1tyow védrwy Kai cuvoywyijv. 
legend into matter of historical and Plutarch, Cum principibus viris phi- 
gee fact, Héraklés was supposed losopho esse rendum, ¢. i p, 

have been an engineer or water- 776 
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them—which passed in ancient times by the significant name of 
The Greeks Thermopylae, the Hot Gates; or sometimesmore briefly, 


take post 
at Ther- 
mopyle. 


Pyle—The Gates. Ata point also near Trachis, be- 
tween the mountains and the sea, about two miles 


outside or westward of Thermopylae, the road was hardly less 
narrow, but it might be turned by marching to the westward, 
since the adjacent mountains were lower, and presented less 
difficulty of transit : while at Thermopyle itself, the overhanging 
projection of Mount (Eta was steep, woody, and impracticable, 
leaving access, from Thessaly into Lokris and the territories 
south-east of (Eta, only through the straight gate ;1 save and 
except an unfrequented as well as circuitous mountain path 
which will be presently noticed. The wall originally built 


1 About Thermopyls Hi ; 
vii, 175, 176, 199, 200 on 


‘H & ad &a Tpnxivos Ecodos és thy 


EAAdSa eon, rH orevordry, juimre- i 


Bpov* ob pévrot Kata rodTé y €ore 70 
greworatov THs Xapys THS GAAnS, GAN’ 
Eumpoodée Te @cpnorvdéwy Kai dmicde « 
kara te ‘AAmnvois, omobe édvras, 
biga auagitds movvn* Kai éumpoobe 
kata Doivica worapov, ayatiros addy 
uovvy (e. 176). 

Compare Pausanias, vii. 15, 2. rd 
arévov 70 ‘“Hpakdrcias te petati Kai 
SepuomvaAdwy: also Strabo ix. p. 429: 
and Livy, xxxvi. 12. 

Herodotus says about Thermopyle 
—orewvorépy Pie boaters éodoa Tis eis 
Gcorcadiny, t.¢. than the defile of Tempé. 

we did not possess the clear 
tance ig indications given by 
Herodotus, it would be almost impos- 
sible to comprehend the memorable 
event here before us ; for the configura- 
tion of the coast, the course of the 
rivers, and the general local pheno- 
mena have now so entirely chan 
that modern travellers rather mislea 
than assist. In the interior of the 
Maliac Gulf, three or four miles of new 
land have been formed by the gradual 
accumulation of river deposit, so that 
the Gulf itself is of much less extent, 
and the mountain bordering the gate 
of Thermopyle is not now near to 
the sea. e river Spercheius has 
materially altered its course: instead 
of fiowing into the sea in an easterly 
direction considerably north of Ther- 
mopyle, as it did in the time of 
Herodotus, it has been diverted south- 
ward in the lower part of its course, 


with many win , 80 as to reach the 
sea oa Pe —— Pf the Pare: while 4 
rivers Dyras, an us, W. 
n the time of Herodotus ail reached 
the sea separately between the mouth 
of Spercheius and eran, now 
do not reach the sea at all, but fall inte 
the Spercheius. Moreover the , 
panier flow of the thermal springs 
nded to accumulate deposit and to 
raise the level of the soil oo 
throughout the pass. Herodotusseems 
to Fearn the nee bares the _ 
gates 0: ermopyle as bearing no: 
and south, whereas it would bear more 
nearly east and west. He knows 


myeng of the appellation Callidromus, ~ 


applied by Livy and Strabo to an 
or =i portion of the eastern ridge 
te) \. 

Respecting the past and present 
features of Thermopyle, see the valu- 
able observations of Colonel Leake, 
Travels in Northern Greece, vol. ii. ch. 
x. p. 7—40; Gell, Itinerary of Greece, p. 
239; Kruse, Hellas, vol. iii. ch. x. p. 
129. Dr. ,Ciarke ohare «The hot 
sprin: ue prin m two 
mouths at the foot of the limestone 
tig ee of Gta, upon the left of 
he causeway which here passes close 
under the mountain, and on this part 
of it scarcely admits two horsemen 
abreast of each other, the morass on 


the right, between the causeway and 


the sea, being so dangerous that we 
were very near es, buried with our 
horses, by our imprudence in ventw 

a few paces into it from the pay 
road”. (Clarke’s Travels, vol. iv, ch, 
viii. p. 247.) 3 
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across the pass by the Phokians was now half-ruined by age 
and neglect; but the Greeks easily re-established it, deter- 
mining to await in this narrow pass, in that age narrower even 
than the defile of Tempé, the approach of the invading host. 
The edge of the sea-line appears to have been for the most part 
marsh, fit neither for walking nor for sailing; but there were 
points at which boats could land, so that constant communication 
could be maintained with the fleet at Artemisium, while Alpéni 
was immediately in their rear to supply provisions. 

Though a general resolution of the Greek deputies assembled 
at the Isthmus, to defend conjointly Thermopyle y.onidas, 
and the Eubcean strait, had been taken seemingly king of 
not long after the retreat from Tempé, their troops conducts 
and their fleet did not actually occupy these ‘he force 
positions until Xerxés was known to have reached the —the 
Thermaic Gulf. Both were then putin motion: the fiect under 
land force under the Spartan king Leonidas, the naval Fuybiatts 
force under the Spanish commander Eurybiadés, Eubwan 
apparently about the latter part of the month of June. oe 
Leonidas was the younger brother, the successor, and the son-in- 
law of the former Eurystheneid king Kleomenés, whose only 
daughter Gorgo he had married. Another brother of the same 
family—Dorieus, older than Leonidas—had perished, even before 
the death of Kleomenés, in an unsuccessful attempt to plant a 
colony in Sicily : and room had been thus made for the unexpected 
succession of the youngest brother. Leonidas now conducted 
from the Isthmus to Thermopyle a select band of three hundred 
Spartans—all being citizens of mature age, and persons who left 
at home sons to supply their places.1_ Along with them were 200 
hoplites from Tegea, 500 from Mantineia, 120 from yumbers 
the Arcadian Orchomenus, 1000 from the rest of and |. 
Arcadia, 400 from Corinth, 200 from Phlius, and 80 of apefoe 
from Mykenz. There were also doubtless Helots and Leonidas. 


1 Herodot. vii. 177,205. émAefapevos state, and to maintain the continuity 
dvipas Te Tovs KarearTe@ras tpinxogiovs, of the family sacred rites, the extinc. 
kat toict érvyxavoy maides édvres (Cc. 205). tion of which was considered as a great 

selecting men for a dangerous misfortune. In our ideas, the life of the 
service, the Spartans took by preference father of a family in mature age would 
those who already had families: ifsuch be considered as of more value, and his 
a man was slain, he left behind hima death a greater loss, than that of a 
son to discharge his duties to the younger and unmarried man. 
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other light troops, in undefined number, and probably a certain 
number of Lacedeemonian hoplites, not Spartans. In their march 
through Beotia they were joined by 700 hoplites of Thespiz, 
hearty in the cause, and by 400 Thebans of more equivocal fidelity 
under Leontiadés, It appears indeed that the leading men of 
Thébes, at that time under a very narrow oligarchy, decidedly 
medised, or espoused the Persian interest, as much as they dared 
before the Persians were actually in the country: and Leonidas, 
when he made the requisition for a certain number of their troops 
to assist in the defence of Thermopyl, was doubtful whether they 
would not refuse compliance, and openly declare against the 
Greek cause. The Theban chiefs thought it prudent to comply, 
though against their real inclinations, and furnished a contingent 
of 400 men,} chosen from citizens of a sentiment opposed to their 
own. Indeed the Theban people and the Beotians generally, 
with the exception of Thespiz and Plateea, seem to have had 
little sentiment on either side, and to have followed passively 
the inspirations of their leaders. 

With these troops Leonidas reached Thermopyle, whence he 
Phokians  S®2¢ envoys to invite the junction of the Phokians 
and — and the Lokrians of Opus. The latter had been 
Lokriaps. among those who had sent earth and water to 
Xerxés, of which they are said to have repented: the step was 
taken probably only from fear, which at this particular moment 
prescribed acquiescence in the summons of Leonidas, justified 
by the plea of necessity in case the Persians should prove 
ultimately victorious:? while the Phokians, if originally disposed 
to medise, were now precluded from doing so by the fact that 
their bitter enemies the Thessalians were active in the cause of 
Xerxés and influential in guiding his movements.? The Greek 
envoys added strength to their summons by all the encourage- 
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1 Herodot. vii. 205; Thucyd. iii. 62; 
ia xi. 4; Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 


The passage of Thucydidés is very 
important here, as confirming to a great 
degree the ror mig of Herodotus, 
and enablin 2 fe to appreciate the 
criticisms of Plutarch, on this parti- 
cular point very plausible (De Herodoti 


pp. oe fy The latter seems th 


to have copied from a lost Boeotian 
author named Aristophanés, who tried 


to make out a more honourable case 
for his countrymen in respect to their 
conduct in the Persian war. 

The statement of Dioddrus—@nBatwov 
and ris érépas pépidos as reTpaxdorot— 
is illustrated by a proceeding of 
Korkyrean government ucyd. iii. 

75) when they enlisted their enemies in 
order to send them away: also that of 
e Italian Cum (Dionys. Hal. vii. 5). 
2 Diodér, xi. 4, 

3 Herodot. viii. 30, 
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ments in their power. “The troops now at Thermopyle (they 
said) were a mere advanced body, preceding the main strength of 
Greece, which was expected to arrive every day: on the side of 
the sea, a sufficient fleet was already on guard. Moreover there 
was no cause for fear, since the invader was after all not a god, 
but a man exposed to those reverses of fortune which came 
inevitably on all men, and, most of all, upon those in pre-eminent 
condition.”1 Such arguments prove but too evidently the 
melancholy state of terror which then pervaded the Greek mind. 
Whether reassured by them or not, the great body of the Opuntiar 
Lokrians, and 1000 Phokians, joined Leonidas at Thermopyle. 
That this terror was both genuine and serious, there cannot be 
any doubt: and the question naturally suggests itself, why the 
Greeks did not at once send their full force instead of a mere 
advanced guard? The answer is to be found in another attribute 
of the Greek character—it was the time of celebrating the 
Olympic festival-games on the banks of the Alpheius, and the 
Karneian festival at Sparta and most of the other Dorian states.? 
Even at a moment when their whole freedom and existence were 
at stake, the Greeks could not bring themselves to 
postpone these venerated solemnities: especially the an 
Peloponnesian Greeks among whom this force of festivals— 
religious routine appears to have been the strongest. the Greeks 
At a period more than a century later, in the time of bring them- 
Demosthenés, when the energy of the Athenians had %¢!v8s t 
materially declined, we shall find them too postponing these, even 
the military necessities of the state to the complete imminent 
and splendid fulfilment of their religious festival “"8* 


1 Herodot, vii. 203. Adyovres 3’ ayyé- of the Karneian festival: other states 
Awv, as avToi wey jxovev mpdSpoyor tov (evenin Peloponnésus), Elis, Mantineia, 
GAdwv, ot $@ Aotrol Tay cuppdxwv mpoo- &c., and of course Athens, were not 
Séxior wacav elev Hucpynv. . . - «at under similar restraint (Thucyd. v. 54, 
ode cin Sewov ovdév: ov yap Ocdy elvar 75 
Tov émiévta émi Thy “EAAGSa, GAN’ avOpw- Ido not here mean to assert that 
mov: elvat 5é Ovnrov ovdéva, ov5e EceoGa, these two festivals (the Karneia and 
TO kaxodv é& apyns ywouevy ov ouvepixOn, the Olympia) took p so exactly at 
roiot 6@ peyiorows. avtay, péyiora* thesame time, that persons could not 
édeiAety Sv Kai Tov éreAavvoyta, ws édvta attend both. It would seem that the 
Ovnrov, ard Tijs S6éns wevéerv ay, Karneia came latest of the two. But 

2 Herodot. vii. 206. It was only the the Grecian festivals depended on the 
Dorian states cedemén, Argos, lunar months, and varied more or less 
Siky6n, &c.) which were under obliga- in reference to the solar year. The 
tions of abstinence from aggressive Karneia were annual; the Olympia 
military operations during the month quadrennial. 
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obligations—starving all their measures of foreign policy in 
order that the Thedric exhibitions might be imposing to the 
people and satisfactory to the gods. At present, we find little 
disposition in the Athenians to make this sacrifice—certainly 
much less than in the Peloponnesians. The latter, remaining at 
home to celebrate their festivals while an invader of superhuman 
might was at their gates, remind us of the Jews in the latter days 
of their independence, who suffered the operations of the 
besieging Roman army round their city to be carried on without 
interruption during the Sabbath The Spartans and their 
confederates reckoned that Leonidas with his detachment would 
be strong enough to hold the pass of Thermopyle until the 
Olympic and Karneian festivals should be past, after which 
period they were prepared to march to his aid with their whole 
military force.2 They engaged to assemble in Beeotia for the 
purpose of defending Attica against attack on the land-side, while 
the great mass of the Athenian force was serving on shipboard. 
At the time when this plan was laid, they believed that the 
Path over 2arrow pass of Thermopyle was the only means of 
Mount Gta possible access for an invading army. But Leonidas, 
ermo- on reaching the spot, discovered for the first time 
poe cers that there was also a mountain path starting from the 
Leonidas neighbourhood of Trachis, ascending the gorge of 
formed of it the river Asépus and the hill called Anopwa, then 
on reaching crossing the crest of (ita and descending in the rear 
the Pho. of Thermopyle near the Lokrian town of Alpéni. 
gaged to This path—then hardly used, though its ascending 
efendit. half now serves as the regular track from Zeitun, the 
ancient Lamia, to Salona on the Corinthian Gulf, the ancient 
Amphissa—was revealed to him by its first discoverers, the 
inhabitants of Trachis, who in former days had conducted the 
Thessalians over it to attack Phokis, after the Phokians had 
blocked up the pass of Thermopyle. It was therefore not 
unknown to the Phokians: it conducted from Trachis into 
their country, and they volunteered to Leonidas that they would 


1 Josephus, Bell. Judaic. i. 7, 8; ii. through the religious obligations of 
16,4; ibid. Antiqg. Judaic. xiv. 4, 2. the day in order to impede any mili- 
If their bodies were attacked on the tary operations of the besiegers. See 
Sabbath, the Jews defended them- Reimar. ad Dion. Cass. Ixvi. 7. 
selves; but they would not hreak 2 Herodot. vii. 206; viii. 40. 
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occupy and defend it! But the Greeks thus found themselves 
at Thermopyle under the same necessity of providing a double 
line of defence, for the mountain path as well as for the defile, 
as that which had induced their former army to abandon Tempé; 
and so insufficient did their numbers seem, when the vast host 
of Xerxés was at length understood to be approaching, that a 
panic terror seized them. The Peloponnesian troops especially, 
anxious only for their own separate line of defence at the 
Isthmus of Corinth, wished to retreat thither forthwith. The 
indignant remonstrances of the Phokians and Lokrians, who 
would thus have been left to the mercy of the invader, induced 
Leonidas to forbid this retrograde movement; but he thought it 
necessary to send envoys to the various cities, insisting on the 
insufficiency of his numbers, and requesting immediate reinforce- 
ments.? So painfully were the consequences now felt, of having 
kept back the main force until after the religious festivals in 
Peloponnésus. 

Nor was the feeling of confidence stronger at this moment in 
their naval armament, though it had mustered in far * 

° te umbers 
superior numbers at Artemisium on the northern and com- 
coast of Eubcea, under the Spartan Eurybiadés. It Position of 
was composed as follows :—100 Athenian triremes, a og 
manned in part by the citizens of Platea, in spite of Bs 
their total want of practice on shipboard, 40 Corinthian, 20 
Megarian, 20 Athenian, manned by the inhabitants of Chalkis 
and lent to them by Athens, 18 Aginetan, 12 Sikyonian, 10 
Lacedemonian, 8 Epidaurian, 7 Eretrian, 5 Treezenian, 2 from 
Styra in Eubcea, and 2 from the island of Keés. There were 
thus in all 271 triremes; together with 9 pentekonters, furnished 
partly by Keds and partly by the Lokrians, of Opus. Themi- 
stoklés was at the head of the Athenian contingent, and 
Adeimantus of the Corinthian; of other officers we hear 
nothing.* Three cruising vessels, an Athenian, an Aiginetan, 
and a Treezenian, were pushed forward along the coast of 
Thessaly, beyond the island of Skiathos, to watch the advancing 
movements of the Persian fleet from Therma. 


1 Herodot. vii. 212, 216, 218, (xi, i ek Mi We 8. — 
‘ . 12) makes the enian number 
? Herodot. vii. 207. stronger by twenty triremes. 
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It was here that the first blood was shed in this memorable 
Pace contest. Ten of the best ships in the Persian fleet, 
triremes of sent forward in the direction of Skiathos, fell in with 
fue Grecian these three Grecian triremes, who, probably supposing 
forward ___ them to be the precursors of the entire fleet, sought 
their firsts safety in flight. The Athenian trireme escaped to the 
encounter mouth of the Peneius, where the crew abandoned her, 
a and repaired by land to Athens, leaving the vessels to 

the enemy : the other two ships were overtaken and 
captured afloat—not without a vigorous resistance on the part of 
the Aginetan, one of whose hoplites, Pythés, fought with desperate 


bravery, and fell covered with wounds. So much did the Persian 


warriors admire him, that they took infinite pains to preserve his — 


life, and treated him with the most signal manifestations both of 
kindness and respect, while they dealt with his comrades as 
slaves. 

On board the Treezenian vessel, which was the first to be 
Caikacreo8 captured, they found a soldier named Leén, of impos- 
these three ing stature: this man was immediately taken to the 
panioof the Sbhip’s head and slain, as a presaging omen in the 
ae approaching contest : perhaps (observes the historian) 
fleet, who his name may have contributed to determine his fate.* 
abandon im The ten Persian ships advanced no farther than the 
and retire dangerous rock Myrméx, between Skiathos and the 

mainland, which had been made known to them 
by a Greek navigator of Skyros, and on which they erected a 
pillar to serve as warning for the coming fleet. Still, so intense 
was the alarm which their presence, communicated by fire- 
signals* from Skiathos, and strengthened by the capture of the 
three look-out ships, inspired to the fleet at Artemisium, that they 
actually abandoned their station, believing that the entire fleet 
of the enemy was at hand. They sailed up the Eubcean strait 
to Chalkis, as the narrowest and most defensible passage, leaving 
scouts on the high lands to watch the enemy’s advance. 


1 Herodot. vii. 180. réxa 8 ay 71 eat 2 For the employnient of fire-signals, 
Tov dvdpnaTos emavpotTo. compare Livy, xxviii. 5; and the open- 
Respecting the influence of a name ing of the Agamemnén of Aischylus, 
and its etymology, in thiscase unhappy and the same play, v. 270, 300; also 
for the possessor, compare Herodot, Thucyd., iii. 22—80. 
ix, 91; and Tacit. Hist. iv. 53. 3 Herodot. vii. 181, 182, 183. 
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Probably this sudden retreat was forced upon the generals by 
the panic of their troops, similar to that which king 
Leonidas, more powerful than Eurybiadés and Themi- 
stoklés, had found means to arrest at Thermopyle. 
It ruined for the time the whole scheme of defence, 
by laying open the rear of the army at Thermopyle 
to the operations of the Persian fleet. But that 
which the Greeks did not do for themselves was 
more than compensated by the beneficent intervention of their 
gods, who opposed to the invader the more terrible arms of storm 
and hurricane. He was allowed to bring his overwhelming host, 
land force as well as naval, to the brink of Thermopyle and to 
the coast of Thessaly, without hindrance or damage ; but the time 
had now arrived when the gods appeared determined to humble 
him, and especially to strike a series of blows at his fleet which 
should reduce it to a number not beyond what the Greeks could 
contend with.! Amidst the general terror which pervaded Greece, 
the Delphians were the first to earn the gratitude of their 
countrymen by announcing that divine succour was at hand.’ 
On entreating advice from their own oracle, they were directed 
to pray to the Winds, who would render powerful aid to Greece. 
Moreover the Athenian seamen, in their retreat at Chalkis, 
recollecting that Boreas was the husband of the Attic princess or 
heroine Oreithyia, daughter of their ancient king Erechtheus, 
addressed fervent prayers to their son-in-law for his help in need. 
Never was help more effective, or more opportune, than the 
destructive storm, presently to be recounted, on the coast of 
Magnesia, for which grateful thanks and annual solemnities were 
still rendered even in the time of Herodotus, at Athens as well as 
at Delphi? 





1 Herodot. vii. 184. péxpe pév vow 
rovrov Tod xwpov Kai @epporvréwv, 
Gratis Te Kaxav Fv 6 orpards, Kat 
mAHOos Iv THvixadra ere técov, &.— 
viii. 13, émovéeré re wav id Tod Oeod, 
bxws Gv éf:owbein TH “EAAnViKG 7d Tlep- 
orxov, pndé moAAG wAdov cin. Compare 
viii. 109 ; and Diodér, xi. 13. 

2 Herodot. vii. 178. AcAdot 5 de&d- 
pevot TO payriiov, mpara pev, ‘EAAjvwv 
Tota. BovdAouévorcr elvar édevOéporcr 
eEjyyetAav ta xpnoOdvra avroia.* Kai 
wht devas Karappwdéover Tov BapBapov 


efayyeidavres, xdpiv advarov Karébevro. 
erodot. vii. 189. The eof 
the historian in this chapter is remark- 
able: his incredulous reason rather 
gets the better of religi qui 
Clemens Alexandrinus, reciting this 
incident together with some other 
miracles of Hakus, Aristeeus, Empe- 
doklés, &c., ae apeto his Pagan oppo- 
nents for their inconsistency, w 
believing these, in rejecting the Miracles 
of Moses and the prophets (Stromat 
vi. pp. 629, 630). : 
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Xerxés had halted on the Thermaic Gulf for several days, 
Movements employing a large portion of his numerous army in 
pe Xerxés cutting down the woods and clearing the roads on the 
Therma. pass over Olympus from Upper Macedonia into 
Perrhebia, which was recommended by his Macedonian allies as 
preferable to the defile of Tempé! Not intending to march 
through the latter, he is said to have gone by sea to view it ; and 
remarks are ascribed to him on the facility of blocking it up so as 
to convert all Thessaly into one vast lake? His march from 
Therma through Macedonia, Perrhebia, Thessaly, and Achxa 
Phthidtis, into the territory of the Malians and the neighbourhood 
of Thermopyle, occupied eleven or twelve days:* the people 
through whose towns he passed had already made their submission, 
and the Thessalians especially were zealous in seconding his 
efforts. His numerous host was still further swelled by the 
presence of these newly-submitted people, and by the Macedonian 
troops under Alexander ; so that the river Onochénus in Thessaly, 
and even the Apidanus in Achxa Phthidtis, would hardly suffice 
to supply it, but were drunk up, according to the information 
given to Herodotus. At Alus in Achza, he condescended to 
listen to the gloomy legend connected with the temple of Zeus 


1 The pass over which Xerxés passed contemporary Greeks, 
was that by Petra, Pythium, and juxtaposition of such a landscape an 
Oloosson—‘‘saltum ad Petram”’— such a monarch. To suppose this 
“Perrhebie saltum” (Livy, xlv. 21; narrow defile walled up, was easy for 
xliv. 27). Petra was near the point the imagination of any spectator: to 


ested by the 
and 


where the road passed from Pieria, or 
oon Macedonia (see Livy, xxxix. 


Compare respecting this pass, and 
the general features of the neighbour- 
ing country, Colonel Leake, Travels in 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. ch. xviii. p. 
337—348, and ch. xxx. p. 430; also 
Boué, La Tarquie en Europe, vol. i. p. 
198—202. 

The Thracian king Sitalkés, like 
Xerxés on this occasion, was obliged to 
cause the forests to be cut, to make a 
road for his army, in the early part of 
the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. ii. 
98 


2 Herodot. vii. 180, 131. That 
Xerxés, struck by the view of Olympus 
and Ossa, went to see the narrow defile 
between them, is probable enough ; but 
the remarks put into his mouth are 
probably the fancy of some ingenious 


suppose that he could order it to be 
done, was in character with a monarch 
who disposed of an indefinite amount 
of manual labour, and who had just 
finished the cutting of Athés. ch 
dramatic fitness was quite sufficient to 
convert that which might have been said 
into that which was said, and to procure 
for it a place among the historical 
anecdotes communicated to Herodotus. 

8 The Persian fleet did not leave 
Therma until eleven days after Xerxés 
and his land force (Herodot. vii, 188): 
it arrived in one day on the Sépias 
Akté or south-eastern coast of Magnesia 
og was then assailed and distressed 
or three days by the hurricane (vii. 
191), and proceeded immediately after- 
wards to Aphetz (vii. 193). en it 
arrived at the latter places, Xerxés 
himself had been three days in the 
Malian territory (vii. 196). 


Pm ene 
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Laphysteus and the sacred grove of the Athamantid family. He 
respected and protected these sacred places: an He arrives 
incident which shows that the sacrilege and destruc- With his 
tion of temples imputed to him by the Greeks, though Malian 
true in regard to Athens, Abze, Milétus, &c., was by no close upon 
means universally exhibited, and is even found quali- he pass of 
fied by occasional instances of great respect for Grecian mopyle. 
religious feeling.1 Along the shore of the Malian Gulf he at 
length came into the Trachinian territory near Thermopylae, 
where he encamped, seemingly awaiting the arrival of the fleet, 
so as to combine his further movements in advance,? now that 
the enemy were immediately in his front. 

But his fleet was not destined to reach the point of communi 


cation with the same ease as he had arrived before 


Advance 
Thermopyle. After having ascertained by the ten ofthe | 
ships already mentioned (which captured the three fieet—it is 


Grecian guardships) that the channel between py 


Skiathos and the mainland was safe, the Persian 
admiral Megabates sailed with his whole fleet from 
Therma, or from Pydna,° his station in the Thermaic 


overtaken 
a 


destructive 
storm and 
hurricane 
on the 
coast of 


Gulf, eleven days after the monarch had begun his Magnesia. 
land-march ; and reached in one long day’s sail the eastern coast 
of Magnesia, not far from its southernmost promontory. The 
greater part of this line of coast, formed by the declivities of Ossa 
and Pelion, is thoroughly rocky and inhospitable; but south of the 
town called Kasthanea there was a short extent of open beach 
where the fleet rested for the night before coming to the line of 
coast called the Sépias Akté.* The first line of ships were 
moored to the land, but the larger number of this immense fleet 
swung at anchor in a depth of eight lines. In this condition 
they were overtaken the next morning by a sudden and desperate 
hurricane —a wind called by the people of the country 
Hellespontias, which blew right upon the shore. The most 
4 This point is set forth by Hoff- to treat Sépias as a cape, the south- 
meister, Sittlich-religiise Lebensan- eastern corner of Magnesia: this is 
sicht des Herodotus. Essen, 1832, different from Herodotus, who men- 
sect. 19, p. 93 tions it as a line of some extent (araca 


2 Herodot. vii. 196, 197, 201. i dry 9 Snmds, vii. 191), and notices 
3 Diodér. xi. 12. noeene tiv axpny tis Mayryoins, 
vil, . 


4 Diodérus (xi. 12), Plutarch (Themi- 
stoklés, 8), and Mannert (Geogr. der The geography of Apollonius Rho- 


Gr und Romer, vol. vii. p. 596) seom dius (i. 560—580) seems sadly inaccurate, 
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active among the mariners found means to forestall the danger 
by beaching and hauling their vessels ashore; but a large number, 
unable to take such a precaution, were carried before the wind 
and dashed to pieces near Melibcea, Kasthanza, and other points 
of this unfriendly region. Four hundred ships of war, according 
to the lowest estimate, together with a countless heap of 
transports and provision craft, were destroyed ; and the loss of life 
as well as of property was immense. For three entire days did 
the terrors of the storm last, during which time the crews ashore, 
left almost without defence, and apprehensive that the inhabi- 
tants of the country might assail or plunder them, were forced to 
Immense break up the ships driven ashore in order to make a 
damage palisade out of the timbers. Though the Magian 
inflicted 3 ° 

upon it by priests who accompanied the armament were fervent 
the storm. in prayer and sacrifice—not merely to the Winds but 
also to Thetis and the Nereids, the tutelary divinities of Sépias 
Akté—they could obtain no mitigation until the fourth day:? 
thus long did the prayers of Delphi and Athens, and the jealousy 
of the gods against superhuman arrogance, protract the terrible 
visitation. At length on the fourth day calm weather returned, 
when all those ships which were in condition to proceed put to 
sea and sailed along the land, round the southern promontory 
of Magnesia to Aphete at the entrance of the Gulf of Pagase. 
Little indeed had Xerxés gained by the laborious cutting through 
Mount Athds, in hopes to escape the unseen atmospheric enemies 
which howl around that formidable promontory: the work of 
destruction to his fleet was only transferred to the opposite side 
of the intervening Thracian sea. 

Had the Persian fleet reached Aphete without misfortune, 
Encourage. they would have found the Eubcean strait evacuated 
ment. ead by the Greek fleet and undefended, so that they 
ria oag would have come immediately into communication 
returnfrom With the land army, and would have acted upon the 
Chalkis _ rear of Leonidas and his division. But the storm 
misium. completely altered this prospect, and revived the 

1 Herodot. vii. 189—191. tpeis* TéAos 88, Evroma Te movevyTes Kal 

2 Herodot. vii.191. Onthisoccasion, xaraeiSovres yoo.st 7G avépw ot Mayor, 
as in regard to the idea addressed mpos Te TOVTOLGL Kai TH O€re Kat THat Ny- 
by the Athenians to Boreas, Herodotus pyicr @vovres, éwavoay teTdépty 7yépy" 


suffers a faint indication of scepticism GAAws Kkws avrds €0édrAwry 
escape him: ucpas yap dy éxeiuage exomwace, 





a 
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spirits of the Greek fleet at Chalkis. It was communicated to 
them by their scouts on the high lands of Eubcea, who even sent 
them word that the entire Persian fleet was destroyed: upon 
which, having returned thanks and offered libations to Poseid6én 
the Saviour, the Greeks returned back as speedily as they could 
to Artemisium. To their surprise, however, they saw the 
Persian fleet, though reduced *m number, still exhibiting a 
formidable total and appearance at the opposite station of 
Aphete. The last fifteen ships of that fleet, having been so 
greatly crippled by the storm as to linger behind the rest, 
mistook the Greek ships for their own comrades, fell into the 
midst of them, and were all captured. Sandékés, sub-satrap of 
the Aolic Kymé—Aridélis, despot of Alabanda in Karia—and 
Penthylus, despot of Paphos in Cyprus — the leaders of this 
squadron, were sent prisoners to the Isthmus of Corinth, after 
having been questioned respecting the enemy: the latter of these 
three had brought to Xerxés a contingent of twelve ships, out of 
which eleven had foundered in the storm, while the last was now 
taken with himself aboard.” 

Meanwhile Xerxés, encamped within sight of Thermopyle, 
suffered four days to pass without making any attack. pgjay of 
A probable reason may be found in the extreme peril Xerxts with 
of his fleet, reported to have been utterly destroyed force near 
by the storm: but Herodotus assigns a different Trachis. 
cause. Xerxés could not believe (according to him) that the 
Greeks at Thermopyle, few as they were in number, had any 
serious intention to resist. He had heard in his march that a 
handful of Spartans and other Greeks, under a Herakleid leader, 
had taken post there, but he treated the news with scorn: and 
when a horseman—whom he sent to reconnoitre them, and who 
approached near enough to survey their position, without 
exciting any attention among them by his presence—brought 
back to him a description of the pass, the wall of defence, and 
the apparent number of the division, he was yet more astonished 
and puzzled. It happened, too, that at the moment when this 
horseman rode up, the Spartans were in the advanced guard, 
outside of the wall: some were engaged in gymnastic exercises, 
others in combing their long hair, and none of them heeded the 


1 Herodot. vii. 194. 
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approach of the hostile spy. Xerxés next sent for the Spartan 
king Demaratus, to ask what he was to think of such madness, 
upon which the latter reminded him of their former conversation 
at Doriskus, again assuring him that the Spartans in the pass 
Impressions would resist to the death, in spite of the smallness 
of Xerxés of their number, and adding that it was their custom, 
defenders in moments of special danger, to comb their hair with 
pd 7d peculiar care. In spite of this assurance from 
thon with Demaratus, and of the pass not only occupied, but 
Demaratus, in itself so narrow and impracticable, before his eyes, 
whom © Xerxés still persisted in believing that the Greeks 
believe. did not intend to resist, and that they would disperse 
of their own accord. He delayed the attack for four days: on 
the fifth he became wroth at the impudence and recklessness of 
the petty garrison before him, and sent against them the Median 
and Kissian divisions, with orders to seize them and bring them 
as prisoners into his presence.! 

Though we read thus in Herodotus, it is hardly possible to 
believe that we are reading historical reality. We rather find 
laid out before us a picture of human self-conceit in its most 
exaggerated form, ripe for the stroke of the jealous gods, and 
destined, like the interview between Croesus and Soldn, to point 
and enforce that moral which was ever present to the mind of 
the historian; whose religious and poetical imagination, even 
unconsciously to himself, surrounds the naked facts of history 
with accompaniments of speech and motive which neither Homer 
nor Aischylus would have deemed unsuitable. The whole 
proceedings of Xerxés, and the immensity of host which he 
summoned, show that he calculated on an energetic resistance ; 
nodes and though the numbers of Leonidas, compared with 
about the the Persians, were insignificant, they could hardly 
sect ol py have looked insignificant in the position which they 
tata then occupied—an entrance little wider than a single 

carriage-road, with a cross wall, a prolonged space 
somewhat widened, and then another equally narrow exit, behind 
it. We are informed by Diodérus? that the Lokrians, when they 


1 — vii. 208, 210. wiacete én’ Ow Thy éwiirod (Cc. 210) 
avrovs Mijdous re cai Kiocious Oupmbeis 2 
evreiAduevis oheas Swypioavras Tits és Diodor. xi. 4. 
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first sent earth and water to the Persian monarch, engaged at the 
same time to seize the pass of Thermopyle on his behalf, and were 
only prevented from doing so by the unexpected arrival of 
Leonidas ; nor is it unlikely that the Thessalians, now the chief 
guides of Xerxés,! together with Alexander of Macedon, would 
try the same means of frightening away the garrison of Ther- 
mopyle, as had already been so successful in causing the 
evacuation of Tempé. An interval of two or three days might be 
well bestowed for the purpose of leaving to such intrigues a fair 
chance of success: the fleet meanwhile would be arrived at 
Aphetz after the dangers of the storm. We may thus venture to 
read the conduct of Xerxés in a manner somewhat less childish 
than it is depicted by Herodotus. 

The Medes, whom Xerxés first ordered to the attack, animated 
as well by the recollection of their ancient Asiatic yirst attack 
supremacy as by the desire of avenging the defeat of UPoD SS ast 
Marath6n,? manifested great personal bravery. The mate by ado by the 
position was one in which bows and arrows were of Pace 
little avail: a close combat hand to hand was indis- TP 
pensable, and in this the Greeks had every advantage of organiza- 
tion as well as armour. Short spears, light wicker shields, and 
tunics, in the assailants, were an imperfect match for the long 
spears, heavy and spreading shields, steady ranks,’ and practised 
fighting of the defenders. Yet the bravest men of the Persian 
army pressed on from behind, and having nothing but numbers 
in their favour, maintained long this unequal combat, with great 
slaughter to themselves, and little loss to the Greeks, Though 
constantly repulsed, the attack was as constantly renewed, for two 
successive days: the Greek troops were sufficiently numerous to 
relieve each other when fatigued, since the space was so narrow 
that few could contend at once; and even the Immortals, 
or ten thousand choice Persian guards, and the other ances by 
choice troops of the army, when sent to the attack on fhe best 
the second day, were driven back with the same dis- the Persian 
grace and the same slaughter as the rest. Xerxés ben Bar: 
surveyed this humiliating repulse from a lofty throne Uesekhelt 
expressly provided for him: “Thrice (says the 


1 Herodot. vii. 174; viii. 29—32, 8 Herod. vii. 211; ix. 62, 68; Dioddr. 
2 Diodér. xi. 6. xi. 7: compare Zischyl. P ers, 244, 
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historian, with Homeric vivacity) did he spring from his throne, 
in agony for his army ”.! 
At the end of two days’ fighting no impression had been made. 
The pass appeared impracticable, and the defence not 
Embarrass less triumphant than courageous—when a Malian, 
Pa A named Ephialtés, revealed to Xerxés the existence of 
from itby the unfrequented mountain-path. This at least was 
nope of the man singled out by the general voice of Greece as 
over the . _ the betrayer of the fatalsecret. After the final repulse 
of the Persians, he fied his country for a time, and a 
reward was proclaimed by the Amphiktyonic assembly for his 
head : having returned to his country too soon, he was slain by a 
private enemy, whom the Lacedemonians honoured as a patriot.’ 
There were however other Greeks who were also affirmed to have 
earned the favour of Xerxés by the same valuable information ; 
and very probably there may have been more than one informant 
—indeed the Thessalians, at that time his guides, can hardly have 
been ignorant of it. So little had the path been thought of, 
however, that no one in the Persian army knew it to be already 
occupied by the Phokians. At nightfall Hydarnés with a 
detachment of Persians proceeded along the gorge of the the river 
Asépus, ascended the path of Anopza, through the woody region 
between the mountains occupied by the Citzans and those 
possessed by the Trachinians, and found himself at daybreak near 
the summit, within sight of the Phokian guard of 1000 men, In 
APersian the stillness of day-break, the noise of his army 
detachment trampling through the wood’ aroused the defenders ; 
Hydarnés but the surprise was mutual, and Hydarnés in alarm 
peo asked his guides whether these men also were Lace- 
mountain- demonians. Having ascertained the negative, he 


th, ; 
driving began the attack, and overwhelmed the Phokians 
Phokian. | With a shower of arrows, so as to force them to 
guard, abandon the path and seek their own safety on a 


1 Herodot. vii. 211. "Ev ravryou ror Xerxés the mountain path (Persica, c. 
Tpocddoroe THS maxns A€yeTat BactAéa, 24). 
Onevmevov, Tpis avadpapety éx Tov Opdvou, 3 Herodot. vii. 217, 218. jas re Sh 
Seicavra wept TH otparin. See Homer, Seéharve—fv péev 5) vyvepin, Wodov sé 
Hliad, xx. 62; Aischyl. Pers. 472. yevouévov Toddod, &C. 3 

2 Herodot. vii. 213, 214 ; Diodér. xi. 8. I cannot refrain from transcribing a 

Ktésias states that it was two remark of Colonel Leake: ‘‘The stiliness 
powerful men of Trachis, Kalliadés of the dawn, which saved the Phokians 
and Timaphernés, who disclosed to from being surprised, is very c 





Se 
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higher point of the mountain. Anxious only for their own 
safety, they became unmindful of the inestimable opening which 
they were placed to guard. Had the full numerical strength of 
the Greeks been at Thermopyle, instead of staying behind for 
the festivals, they might have planted such a force on the 
mountain-path as would have rendered it not less impregnable 
than the pass beneath. 

Hydarnés, not troubling himself to pursue the Phokians, 
followed the descending portion of the mountain-path, th ihe arrive 
shorter than the ascending, and arrived in the rear of ™ 
Thermopyle not long after midday.! But before he Leonidas. 
had yet completed his descent, the fatal truth had already 
been made known to Leonidas, that the enemy were closing in 
upon him behind. Scouts on the hills, and deserters from the 
Persian camp, especially a Kymean? named Tyrastiadas, had both 
come in with the news. And even if such informants had been 
wanting, the prophet Megistias, descended from the legendary seer 
Melampus, read the approach of death in the gloomy aspect of the 
morning sacrifices, It was evident that Thermopyle could be no 
ionger defended. There was however ample time for the 
defenders to retire, and the detachment of Leonidas were divided 
in opinion on the subject. The greater number of p,pate 
them were inclined to abandon a position now become — the 
untenable, and to reserve themselves for future of Ther. 
occasions on which they might effectively contribute to ™mopyle 
repel the invader. Nor is it to be doubted that such became 
was the natural impulse, both of brave soldiers and of that the 
prudent officers, under the circumstances. But to Sta sp 
Leonidas the idea of retreat was intolerable. His own pas 
personal honour, together with that of his Spartan “7” "™" 
companions and of Sparta herself,’ forbade him to think of 
yielding to the enemy the pass which he had been sent to defend. 
The laws of his country required him to conquer or die in the 
post assigned to him, whatever might be the superiority of 
teristie of the climate of Greece in the Greece, vol. ii. ¢. x. p. 55.) 
pe ike ‘many Saher eiiting ‘decane’ : Herodot, vii. 216, 217. 
stances occurring in the history of the Diodor. xi, 9. 

Persian invasion, is an interesting 3 Herodot. vii. 219. év@aira éBov- 


proof of the accuracy and veracity of Acvovro ot “HAAnves, kai opewv égxigovro 
the historian”, (Travels in Northern ai yraua. e 
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number on the part of the enemy :1 moreover we are told that the 
Delphian oracle had declared that either Sparta itself, or a king 
of Sparta, must fall victim to the Persian arms. Had he retired 
Resolution e could hardly have escaped that voice of reproach 
of Loveiaae which, in Greece especially, always burst upon the 
anddiein general who failed ; while his voluntary devotion and 
the pass. = death would not only silence every whisper of calumny, 
but exalt him to the pinnacle of glory both as a man and as a king, 
and set an example of chivalrous patriotism at the moment when 
the Greek world most needed the lesson. 

The three hundred Spartans under Leonidas were found fully 
equal to this act of generous and devoted self-sacrifice, 


The three 

toed Perhaps he would have wished to inspire the same 
tos ether’ sentiment to the whole detachment; but when he 
Timi found them indisposed, he at once ordered them to 
a retire, thus avoiding all unseemly reluctance and 
the rest dissension.2 The same order was also given to the 
pag prophet Megistias, who however Tefused to obey it 
retire. and stayed, though he sent away his only son.* None 


of the contingents remained with Leonidas except the Thespiay 
and the Theban. The former, under their general Demophilus, 
volunteered to share the fate of the Spartans, and displayed even 
more than Spartan heroism, since they were not under that 
species of moral constraint which arises from the necessity of 
acting up to a pre-established fame and superiority. But retreat 
with them presented no prospect better than the mere preservation 
of life, either in slavery or in exile and misery ; since Thespize 
was in Beeotia, sure to be overrun by the invaders;* while the 


1 Herodot. vii. 104. 

2 Herodot. vii. 220. Tavry cai paa- 
Aov TH youn wAciorés etur, Acwvidnv, 
éwei te yo0eTo Tovs Tupudxous édvrTas 
arpoOvmous, Kat ovn eOéAovras cuvdcaxuy- 
Suveverv, keAcioai oheas amadAdgoecOat* 
avr@ 6é amévat ov Karas Exetv * pévorre 
5é avrod KAéos péya édcirero, Kal ) Srdp- 
ms evdatpovin ov é&nrcibero. 

Compare a similar act of honourable 
self-devotion, under less conspicuous 
circumstances, of the Lacedszemonian 
commander Anaxibius, when surprised 
by the Athenians under Iphikratés in 
the territory of Abydus (Xenophén, 
Hellenic. iv. 8, 88). He and twelve 
Lacedzemonian harmosts all refused to 


think of safety by flight. He said to 
his men, when resistance was hopeless, 
"Avipes, euot wév kaddv evade amoavetv* 
duets Se, moty Evupiéar rots modepiors, 
omevdeTe eis THY Twrypiav. 

3 Herodot. vii. 221. According to 
Plutarch, there were also two en 
belonging to the Herakleid lineage, 
whom Leonidas desired to place in 
safety, and for that reason gave them 
a despatch to carry home. They 
indignantly refused, and staid to 
da in the fight (Plutarch, Herodot. 

_: p. 866). 
4The subsequent distress of the 
surviving Thespians is painfully illus- 
trated by the fact, that in the battle of 
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Peloponnesian contingents had behind them the Isthmus of 
Corinth, which they doubtless hoped still to be able to defend. 
With respect to the Theban contingent, we are much perplexed ; 
for Herodotus tells us that they were detained by Leonidas 
against their will as hostages, that they took as little part as 
possible in the subsequent battle, and surrendered ) 14, 
themselves prisoners to Xerxés as soon as they could. about the 
Diodérus says that the Thespians alone remained Contingent, 
with the Spartans; and Pausanias, though he mentions 
the eighty Mykenzans as having stayed along with the Thespians 
(which is probably incorrect), says nothing about the Thebans.! 
All things considered, it seems probable that the Thebans re- 
mained, but remained by their own offer—being citizens of the 
anti-Persian party, as Diodérus represents them to have been, or 
perhaps because it may have been hardly less dangerous for them 
to retire with the Peloponnesians, than to remain, suspected as 
they were of medism. But when the moment of actual crisis 
arrived, their courage not standing so firm as that of the Spartans 
and Thespians, they endeavoured to save their lives by taking 
credit for medism, and pretending to have been forcibly detained 
by Leonidas. 

The devoted band thus left with Leonidas at Thermopylae 
consisted of the 300 Spartans, with a certain number Last 
of Helots attending them, together with 700 Thespians oe of 
and apparently 400 Thebans. If there had been Leonidas 


before any Lacedemonians (not Spartans) present, rol gs 


Plateea in the following year, they had this is one of the few exceptions. 
no heavy armour (Herodot. ix. 30). After Compare Diodérus, xi. 9; and 
the final repulse of Xerxés, they were Pausan. x. 20, 1. 
forced to recruit their city by the admis- Of course the Thebans, taking part 
sion of new citizens (Herodot. viii. 75). as they afterwards did heartily with 
1 Herodot. vii. 222. @yfaitor wév Xerxés, would have an interest in 
aéxovres Euevov, Kat ov PovdAdmevor’ ee, that their contingent had 
Katetxe yap oheas Acwvidys, év Ounjpwy done as little as possible against him, 
Ady otevuevos. How could these and may have circulated the story that 
Thebans serve as hostages? Against Leonidas detained them as hostages 
what evil were they intended to guard The politics of Thébes before the battle 
Leonidas, or what advantages could of Thermopyle were essentially double- 
they confer upon him? nwilling faced and equivocal; not darin a take 
comrades on such an occasion would anyopen part ear hee before 
be noway desirable. Plutarch e the arrival of Xerxés. 
flerodot. Malign. p, 865) severely criti- Theeighty Mykenzans, like the other 
cises this statement of Herodotus, and Peloponnesians, had the Isthmus of 
on very plausible grounds: among the Corinth behind them as a post which 
many unjust criticisms in his treatise, presented good chances of defence, 
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they must have retired with the other Peloponnesians. By 
previous concert with the guide Ephialtés, Xerxés delayed his 
attack upon them until near noon, when the troops under Hydar- 
nés might soon be expected in the rear. On this last day, 
however, Leonidas, knowing that all which remained was to sell 
the lives of his detachment dearly, did not confine himself to the 
defensive, but advanced into the wider space outside of the pass; 
becoming the aggressor and driving before him the foremost of 
the Persian host, many of whom perished as well by the spears of 
the Greeks as in the neighbouring sea and morass, and even 
trodden down by their own numbers. It required all the 
efforts of the Persian officers, assisted by threats and the plentiful 
use of the whip, to force their men on to the fight. The Greeks 
fought with reckless bravery and desperation against this superior 
host, until at length their spears were broken, and they had no 
weapon left except their swords. It was at this juncture that 
Leonidas himself was slain, and around his body the battle became 
fiercer than ever: the Persians exhausted all their efforts to 
possess themselves of it, but were repulsed by the Greeks four 
several times, with the loss of many of their chiefs, especially two 
brothers of Xerxés. Fatigued, exhausted, diminished in number, 
and deprived of their most effective weapons, the little band of 
defenders retired, with the body of their chief, into the narrow 
strait behind the cross wall, where they sat altogether on a hillock, 
exposed to the attack of the main Persian army on one side, and 
of the detachment of Hydarnés, which had now completed its 
march, on the other. They were thus surrounded, overwhelmed 
with missiles, and slain to a man ; not losing courage even to the 
last, but defending themselves with their remaining daggers, 
with their unarmed hands, and even with their mouths.” 

Thus perished Leonidas with his heroic comrades—300 Spartans 
and 700 Thespians. Amidst such equal heroism, it seemed 


1 The story of Diodérus (xi. 10) that and decidedly to be rejected. Justin 
Leonidas made an attack upon the however (ii. 11) and Plutarch 
Persian camp during the night, and Herodot. Malign. p. 866) follow it. e 
very nearly penetrated to the regal rhetoric of Diodérus is not calculated 
tent, from which Xerxés was obliged to strengthen the evidence inits favour. 
to flee suddenly, in order to save his Plutarch had written, or intended to 
life, while the Greeks, after having write, a biography of Leonidas (De 
caused immense slaughter inthe camp, Herodot. Mal. ibid.): but itis not pre 
were at length overpowered and slain, served. 
is irreconcilable with Herodotus 2 Herodot. vii. 226. 
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difficult to single out any individual as distinguished ; never- 
theless Herodotus mentions the Spartan Diénekés, y,aiviquals 
Alpheiis, and Marén, and the Thespian Dithyrambus, ae 

A . : em dis- 
as standing pre-eminent. The reply ascribed to tinguished 
the first became renowned.! “The Persian host (he gipited 
was informed) is so prodigious that their arrows con- py eke 
ceal the sun.” “So much the better (he answered): who did 
we shall then fight them in the shade.” Herodotus 7 88h 
had asked and learnt the name of every individual among this 
memorable three hundred. And even six hundred years after- 
wards, Pausanias could still read the names engraved on a column 
at Sparta? One alone among them—Aristodémus—returned 
home, having taken no part in the combat. He, together with 
Eurytus, another soldier, had been absent from the detachment 
on leave, and both were lying at Alpéni suffering from a severe 
complaint in the eyes. Eurytus, apprised that the fatal hour of 
the detachment was come, determined not to survive it, asked 
for his armour, and desired his attendant Helot to lead him to 
his place in the ranks ; where he fell gallantly fighting, while 
the Helot departed and survived, Aristodémus did not imitate 
this devotion of his sick comrade: overpowered with physical 
suffering, he was carried to Sparta—but he returned only to 
scorn and infamy among his fellow-citizens.2 He was denounced 
as “the coward Aristodémus”; no one would speak or 


1 Herodot, vii. 226. 12) even respecting the gallant Brasidas. 
2 Herodot. vii. 224. émrvOdunv S@ xat Herodotus ogee I intends to — 
andavrwy tav tpvaxodiwy. Pau , anything like pusillanimity, but rather 
iii. i4, 1. Annual festivals, with a the effect of extreme physical suffering. 
pan cal oration and mnastic It seems, however, that there were 
matches, were still celebrated evenin different stories about the cause which 


his time in honour of Leonidas, jointly 
with the regent Pausanias, whose sub- 
sequent treason tarnished his laurels 
acquired at Platea. It is remarkable, 
and not altogethercreditable toSpartan 
sentiment, that the two ki should 
have been made partners in the same 
public honours. 

3 Herodot. vii. 229. "Aprorddnnov— 
AatoWuxéovra _AevpOijvar — adynoavra 
amovoornga. és Sraprnv. Thecommen- 
tators are hard upon Aristodémus 
when they translate these epithets 
“‘animo deficientem, timidum, pusil- 
lanimum,” considering that éAevrowd- 
xnee is predicated by Thucydidés (iv, 


had kept Aristodémus out of the battle. 
The story of another soldier named 
Pantités, who having been sent on a 
message by Leonidas into Thessaly, 
did not return in time for the battle 
and was so ced when he went 
back to Sparta that he hanged himself 
—given by Herodotus as a report, is 
very little entitled to credit. It is not 
likely that Leonidas would send an 
envoy into Thessaly, then occupied by 
the Persians: moreover the disgrace of 
Aristodémus is particularly explained 
by Herodotus by the difference between 
his conduct and that of his 
Eurytus ; whereas Pantités stood alone. 
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communicate with him, or even grant him a light for his fire.? 
After a year of such bitter disgrace, he was at length enabled to 
retrieve his honour at the battle of Plateea, where he was slain, 
after surpassing all his comrades in heroic and even reckless 
valour. 

Amidst the last moments of this gallant band, we turn with 
Fate of the 'ePUgnance to the desertion and surrender of the 
Theban Thebans. They are said to have taken part in the 
contingent. final battle, though only to save appearances and under 
the pressure of necessity : but when the Spartans and Thespians, 
exhausted and disarmed, retreated to die upon the little hillock 
within the pass, the Thebans then separated themselves, ap- 
proached the enemy with outstretched hands and entreated quarter. 
They now loudly proclaimed that they were friends and subjects 
of the Great King, and had come to Thermopyle against their 
own consent; all which was confirmed by the Thessalians in 
the Persian army. Though some few were slain before this 
proceeding was understood by the Persians, the rest were 
admitted to quarter ; not without the signal disgrace, however, 
of being branded with the regal mark as untrustworthy 
slaves—an indignity to which their commander Leontiadés was 
compelled to submit along with the rest. Such is the narrative 
which Herodotus recounts, without any expression of mistrust or 
even of doubt: Plutarch emphatically contradicts it, and even 
cites a Bceotian author,? who affirms that Anaxarchus, not 
Leontiadés, was commander of the Thebans at Thermopylae. 
Without calling in question the equivocal conduct and surrender 
of this Theban detachment, we may reasonably dismiss the story 

1See the story of the single Athe- deeds of unrivalled valour and great 
nian citizen, who returned home alone, loss to the enemy, except sixteen men 
after all his comrades had perished in who receded from their countrymen in 
an unfortunate expedition totheisland crossing the river, thinking the enter- 
of Aigina, The widows of the slain prisedesperate. These si men on 
warriors crowded round him, each ask- their return were treated with intoler- 
ing him what had become of her hus- ablescornand hardly escaped execution 


band, and finally put him to death by . 
pricking with their bodkins (Herodot. Eidgenossenschaft, vol. i. ch, v. p. 398). 


Vv. 87. 

Te the terrible battle of St. Jacob dot. Malign. p. 867. The Beotian 
on the Birs, near Basle (August, 1444), history of Aristophanés, cited by the 
where 1500 Swiss crossed the river and latter, professed to be founded in 
attacked 40,000 French and Germans upon memorials arranged acco fe 
under the Dauphin of France, against to the sequence of magistrates an 
strong remonstrances from their com- generals—éx r@v xara apxovras UTopyy- 
manders—all of them were slain, after pdarwy iordpyce, 


— 


— 
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of this ignominious branding, as an invention of that strong 
anti-Theban feeling which prevailed in Greece after the repulse 
of Xerxés. 

The wrath of that monarch, as he went over the field after the 
close of the action, vented itself upon the corpse of the ‘ 
gallant Leonidas, whose head he directed to be cut off oT konts 
and fixed on a cross. But if was not wrath alone Serle 
which filled his mind. He was further impressed advice given 
with involuntary admiration of the little detachment Demaratus 
which had here opposed to him a resistance so un- ;,2¢ Tect# 
expected and so nearly invincible. He now learnt to 
be anxious respecting the further resistance which remained 
behind. “Demaratus (said he to the exiled Spartan king at his 
side), thou art a good man: all thy predictions have turned out 
true: now tell me how many Lacedwmonians are there remaining, 
and are they all such warriors as these fallen men?” “O king 
(replied Demaratus), the total of the Lacedeemonians and of their 
towns is great ; in Sparta alone there are 8000 adult warriors, 
all equal to those who have here fought; and the other 
Lacedemonians, though inferior to them, are yet excellent 
soldiers.” “Tell me (rejoined Xerxés) what will be the least 
difficult way of conquering such men?” Upon which Demaratus 
advised him to send a division of his fleet to occupy the island 
of Kythéra, and from thence to make war on the southern coast 
of Laconia, which would distract the attention of Sparta, and 
prevent her from co-operating in any combined scheme of defene{ 
against his land yorce. Unless this were done, the entire force oi 
Peloponnésus would be assembled to maintain the narrow isthmus 
of Corinth, where the Persian king would have far more terrible 
battles to fight than anything which he had yet witnessed. 

Happily for the safety of Greece, Achwmenés the brother of 
Xerxés interposed to dissuade the monarch from this prudent 
plan of action ; not without aspersions on the temper and motives 
of Demaratus, who (he affirmed), like other Greeks, hated all 
power, and envied all good fortune, above his own. The fleet 
(added he), after the damage sustained by the recent storm, would 
bear no further diminution of number; and it was essential te 


1 Herodot. ‘3 235, 
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keep the entire Persian force, on land as well as on sea, in one 
undivided and co-operating mass. 

A few such remarks were sufficient to revive in the monarch 
his habitual sentiment of confidence in overpowering number. 
Yet while rejecting the advice of Demaratus, he emphatically 
repelled the imputations against the good faith and sincere 
attachment of that exiled prince.? 

Meanwhile the days of battle at Thermopyle had been not less 
Proceedings 2¢tively employed by the fleets at Aphete ‘and 
of the two Artemisium. It has already been mentioned that 
Artemisium the Greek ships, having abandoned their station at 
and Aphet the latter place and retired to Chalkis, were induced 
among the to return by the news that the Persian fleet had been 
fleet_The- nearly ruined by the recent storm; and that on 
mistoklés_ returning to Artemisium, the Grecian commanders 


determines ° c 
them to felt renewed alarm on seeing the enemy’s fleet, in 


faite ae spite of the damage just eustained, still mustering an 
jhe urgent overwhelming number at the opposite station of 
of the Aphete. Such was the effect of this spectacle, and 
the impression of their own inferiority, that they 
again resolved to retire without fighting, leaving the strait open 
and undefended. Great consternation was caused by the news 
of their determination among the inhabitants of Euboa, who 
entreated Eurybiadés to maintain his position for a few days, 
until they could have time to remove their families and their 
property. But even such postponement was thought unsafe, and 
was refused. He was on the point of giving orders for retreat, 
when the Eubceans sent their envoy Pelagén to Themistoklés 
with the offer of thirty talents, on condition that the fleet should 
keep its station and hazard an engagement in defence of the 
island. Themistoklés employed the money adroitly and 
successfully, giving five talents to Eurybiadés, with large presents 
besides to the other leading chiefs. The most unmanageable 
among them was the Corinthian Adeimantus, who at first 


1 Herodot. vii. 236. in his mind, unless he be a man of 

2 Herodot. vii. 237. ‘‘The citizen very rare virtue. Buta foreign friend 
(Xerxés is made to observe) does indeed moey | sympathizes heartily with the 
naturally envy another citizen more good fortune of another foreigner, and 
fortunate than himself, and ifasked for will give him the best advice in his 
counsel will keep back what he has best power whenever he is asked.” 
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threatened to depart with his own squadron alone, if the remain- 
ing Greeks were mad enough to remain. His alarm was silenced, 
if not tranquillized, by a present of three talents. 

However Plutarch may be scandalized at such inglorious 
revelations preserved to us by Herodotus respecting the under- 
hand agencies of this memorable struggle, there is no reason to 
eall in question the bribery here described. But Themistoklés 
doubtless was only tempted to do, and enabled to do, by means 
of the Eubcean money, that which he would have wished, and 
had probably tried, to accomplish, without the money—to bring 
on a naval engagement at Artemisium. It was absolutely 
essential to the maintenance of Thermopyle, and to the general 
plan of defence, that the Euba«an strait should be defended 
against the Persian fleet ; and the Greeks could not expect any 
more favourable position to fight in. We may reason- ypportant 
ably presume that Themistoxlés, distinguished not service thus 

° ° rendered 
less by daring than by sagacity, and the great by The- 
originator of maritime energies in his country, RAE ets 
concurred unwillingly in the projected abandonment of Arte- 
misium. But his high mental capacity did not exclude that 
pecuniary corruption which rendered the presents of the Eubceans 
both admissible and welcome—yet still more welcome to him 
perhaps, as they supplied means of bringing over the other 
opposing chiefs and the Spartan admiral? It was finally 
determined therefore to remain, and, if necessary, to hazard an 
engagement in the Eubcean strait ; but at any rate to procure for 
the inhabitants of the island a short interval to remove their 
families. Had these Eubceans heeded the oracles (says Hero- 
dotus *), they would have packed up and removed long before ; 
for a text of Bakis gave them express warning: but having 


1Plutarch, Themistoklés, © 7; ode mwodéuov+ mepimetéa re éroujcavro 

Herodot. viii. 5, 6. odio avrotot ra mpjypata. Baxrds yap 
2The expression of Herodotus is dde éxet rept rovrwy 6 xpnopds* 

somewhat remarkable: Odroi te 5} 

wAnyévres Smporor (Eurybiadés, Adei- ®pageo BapBapddwvoy Srav gvyov eis dda 

mantus, &.) avamereropévor joav, Kai ihMAY 

toto. EvBocect éxexdpicro* airés re 6 BuBAwov, EiBoins améxecy wodvpyxddas 

@epnroronrEns éxépdnve, EddvOave 8% Ta alyas. 

Aowra Exwv. 

8 Herodot. viii. 20. Oi yap Evfodes Tovrovor $8 ovddéy rotor erect xpnoape- 
mapaxpnodpuevor tov Baxidos xpnonov ws vowct év rolat rére mapeodai Te Kai mpoc- 
ovdéy A€yorra, ove tm é£exouioavro Soxipoict Kaxoict, mapiy ode pats 
ovdiv, obre mpoeodfavro, ws maperoudvoy xpioOas mpds Ta wéyrora, 
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neglected the sacred writings as unworthy of credit, they were 
now severely punished for such presumption. 

Among the Persian fleet at Aphete, on the other hand, the 

feeling prevalent was one of sanguine hope and 
Confident 4 : F : 
hopesofthe confidence in their superior numbers, forming a 
Persian fleet strong contrast with the discouragement of the Greeks 
tach a at Artemisium. Had they attacked the latter 
sailround immediately, when both fleets first saw each other 
taketho . from their opposite stations, they would have gained 
(reeks in an easy victory, for the Greek fleet would have fled, 

as the admiral was on the point of ordering, even 
without an attack. But this was not sufficient for the Persians, 
’ who wished to cut off every ship among their enemies even from 
’ flight and escape.! Accordingly they detached 200 ships te 
’ circumnavigate the island of Eubvea, and to sail up the Eubean 
strait from the south, in the rear of the Greeks, postponing their 
own attack in front until this squadron should be in position to 
intercept the retreating Greeks. But though the manceuvre was 
. concealed by sending the squadron round outside of the island of 
' Skiathos, it became known immediately among the Greeks, 
_ through a deserter—Skyllias of Skiéné. This man, the best 
swimmer and diver of his time, and now engaged like other 
Thracian Greeks in the Persian service, passed over to Arte- 
misium, and communicated to the Greek commanders both 
particulars of the late destructive storm and the despatch of the 
intercepting squadron.? 

It appears that his communications respecting the effects of the 
Sea-fight off Storm and the condition of the Persian fleet somewhat 
an reassured the Greeks, who resolved during the ensuing 
gained by night to sail from their station at Artemisium for the 

si purpose of surprising the detached squadron of 200 
ships, and who even became bold enough, under the inspirations 
of Themistoklés, to go out and offer battle to the main fleet near 
Aphete.’ Wanting to acquire some practical experience, which 
neither leaders nor soldiers as yet possessed, of the manner 
in which Phenicians and others in the Persian fleet handled 

1 Herodot. viii. 6. xai guedAov S70ev 2 Herodot. viii. 7, 8. Wonderful 
éxhevieaOar (oi "EAAnves)+ eer S¢ yndé stories were recounted g the 


tuphopov, TO éxeivwy (epoav) Adyy. rowess of Skyllias, as a diver, 
ixpuyovra Ba Mas a, rene ss 8 Dioddrus, xi. 12, 
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and manceuvred their ships, they waited till a late hour of the 
afternoon, when little daylight remained! Their boldness in 
thus advancing out, with inferior numbers and even inferior 
ships, astonished the Persian admirals, and distressed the Ionians 
and other subject Greeks who were serving them as unwilling 


auxiliaries. To both it seemed that the victory of the Persian 


fleet, which was speedily brought forth to battle, and was nume- 
rous enough to encompass the Greeks, would be certain as well as 
complete. The Greek ships were at first marshalled in a circle, 
with their sterns in the interior, and presenting their prows in 
front, at all points of the circumference. In this position, 
compressed into a narrow space, they seemed to be awaiting the 
attack of the enemy, who formed a larger circle around them ; 
but on a second signal given, their ships assumed the aggressive; 
rowed out from the inner circle in direct impact against the 
hostile ships around, and took or disabled no less than thirty of 
them: in one of which Philaén, brother of Gorgus, despot of 
Salamis, in Cyprus, was made prisoner. Such unexpected for- 
wardness at first diseconcerted the Persians, who, however, rallied, 
and inflicted considerable damage and loss on the Greeks. But 
the near approach of night put an end to the combat, and each 
fleet retired to its former station—the Persians to Aphete, the 
Greeks to Artemisium.® 

The result of this first day’s combat, though indecisive in itself, 
surprised both parties, and did much to exalt the confidence of 
the Greeks. But the events of the ensuing night did yet more. 
Another tremendous storm was sent by the gods to aid them. 
Though it was the middle of summer—a season when g,oong 
rain rarely falls in the climate of Greece, the most a 
violent wind, rain, and thunder prevailed during the damage to 
whole night, blowing right on shore against the the Persian 


fleet, and 


Persians at Aphete, and thus but little troublesome sy abe) ie 1 
to the Greeks on the opposite side of the strait. The sent round 


seamen of the Persian fleet, scarcely recovered from ™ 


1 Herodot, viii. 9. SeiAny dpimv yvo- Athenian fleet under Phormio and the 
pévnv tis Huépyns pvddktavres, avtot éra- Lacedzmonian fleet, where the ships 
vérAwov eri tovs BapBdpous, amémetpay of the latter are marshalled in this 
avTav wowjoacda BovAduevos THs Te same — 
hays Kat Tov dvexmAdov. 3 Herodot. viii. 11. moAAdv mapa 

Com probing ar eke es Séfav aywviodpevor—éreparKéws aywre- 
ii. 84, of the naval battle between Sopévous, dic. 
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the former storm at Sépias Akté, were almost driven to despair 
by this repetition of the same peril; the more so when they 
found the prows of their ships surrounded, and the play of their 
oars impeded, by the dead bodies and the spars from the recent 
battle, which the current drove towards their shore. If this 
storm was injurious to the main fleet at Apheta, it proved the 
entire ruin of the squadron detached to circumnavigate Eubea, 
who, overtaken by it near the dangerous eastern coast of that 
island (called the Hollows of Eubcea), were driven upon the 
rocks and wrecked. The news of this second conspiracy of the 
elements, or intervention of the gods, against the schemes of the 
invaders was highly encouraging to the Greeks; and the 
seasonable arrival of fifty-three fresh Athenian ships, who 
reinforced them the next day, raised them to a still higher pitch 
of confidence. In the afternoon of the same day, they sailed out 
against the Persian fleet at Aphete, and attacked and destroyed 
some Kilikian ships even at their moorings ; the fleet having been 
too much damaged by the storm of the preceding night to come 
out and fight. 

But the Fersian admirals were not of a temper to endure such 
Renewed  nsults—still less to let their master hear of them, 
sea-fight off About noon on the ensuing day, they sailed with their 
Bano an entire fleet near to the Greek station at Artemisium, 
ka ly a and formed themselves into a half-moon; while the 
resolvesto Greeks kept near to the shore, so that they could not 
retreat, ‘be surrounded, nor could the Persians bring their 
entire fleet into action ; the ships running foul of each other, and 
not finding space to attack. The battle raged fiercely all day, 
and with great loss and damage on both sides: the Egyptians 
bore off the palm of valour among the Persians, the Athenians 
among the Greeks. Though the positive loss sustained by the 
Persians was by far the greater, and though the Greeks, being 
near their own shore, became masters of the dead bodies as well 
as of the disabled ships and floating fragments, still they were 
themselves hurt and crippled in greater proportion with reference 
to their inferior total; and the Athenian vessels especially, 
foremost in the preceding combat, found one-half of their 
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number out of condition to renew it.1_ The Egyptians alone had 
captured five Grecian ships with their entire crews. 

Under these circumstances, the Greek leaders—and Themi- 
stoklés, as it seems, among them—determined that they could no 
longer venture to hold the position of Artemisinum, but must 
withdraw the naval force farther into Greece :? though this was 
in fact a surrender of the pass of Thermopylae, and though the 
removal which the Eubceans were hastening was still unfinished. 
These unfortunate men were forced to be satisfied with the 
promise of Themistoklés to give them convoy for their boats and 
their persons; abandoning their sheep and cattle for the 
consumption of the fleet, as better than leaving them to become 
booty for the enemy. While the Greeks were thus employed 
in organizing their retreat, they received news which They 
rendered retreat doubly necessary. The Athe- retreat im- 
nian Abrénychus, stationed with his ship near on hearing 
Thermopyle, in order to keep up communication $i.aster at 
between the army and fleet, brought the disastrous Thermo- 
intelligence that Xerxés was already master of the go 
pass, and that the division of Leonidas was either 
destroyed or in flight. Upon tnis the fleet abandoned Artemisium 
forthwith, and sailed up the Eubcean strait ; the Corinthian ships 
in the van, the Athenians bringing up the rear. Themistoklés, 
conducting the latter, stayed long enough at the various watering- 
stations and landing-places to inscribe, on some neighbouring 
stones, invitations to the Ionian contingents serving under Xerxés; 
whereby the latter were conjured not to serve against their 
fathers, but to desert, if possible, or at least to fight as little 
and as backwardly as they could. Themistoklés hoped by this 
stratagem perhaps to detach some of the Ionians from the 
Persian side, or at any rate to render them objects of mistrust, 
and thus to diminish their efficiency. With no longer delay 
than was requisite for such inscriptions, he followed the remaining 
fleet, which sailed round the coast of Attica, not stopping until it 
reached the island of Salamis. 

The news of the retreat of the Greek fleet was speedily 


1 Herodot. viii. 17, 18. 3 Herodot. bey 19, 21, 22; Plutarch, 
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conveyed by a citizen of Histisea to the Persians at Aphetz, who 
at first disbelieved it, and detained the messenger until they had 
Advance Sent to ascertain the fact. On the next day, their 
of the fleet passed across to the north of Eubcea, and became 
to Eubea— master of Histiza and the neighbouring territory ; 
ascribed to ‘r0m whence many of them, by permission and even 
Xerxésin invitation of Xerxés, crossed over to Thermopyle to 
thedead § survey the field of battle and the dead. Respecting 
bodies at the number of the dead, Xerxés is asserted to have 
pyle. deliberately imposed upon the spectators: he buried 
all his own dead, except 1000 whose bodies were left out—while 
the total number of Greeks who had perished at Thermopyle, 
4000 in number, were all left exposed, and in one heap, so as to 
create an impression that their loss had been much more severe 
than their own. Moreover the bodies of the slain Helots were 
included in the heap, all of them passing for Spartans or Thespians 
in the estimation of the spectators. We are not surprised to hear, 
however, that this trick, gross and public as it must have been, 
really deceived very few.1 According to the statement of 
Herodotus, 20,000 men were slain on the side of the Persians— 
no unreasonable estimate, if we consider that they wore little 
Numbers efensive armour, and that they were three days 
pideadon fighting. The number of Grecian dead bodies is 
Subsequent stated by the same historian as 4000: if this be 
tating in- correct, it must include a considerable proportion of 
scriptions. Helots, since there were no hoplites present on the 
last day except the 300 Spartans, the 700 Thespians, and the 400 
Thebans. Some hoplites were of course slain in the first two 
days’ battles, though apparently not many. The number who 
originally came to the defence of the pass seems to have been 
about 7000: but the epigram composed shortly afterwards and 
inscribed on the spot by order of the Amphiktyonic assembly, 
transmitted to posterity the formal boast that 4000 warriors 


1 Herodot. viii. 24, 25. ob mév ovd sage 80 aah 
ddvOave rovs d.aPeBnxdras Répins r Tatra tés talks about 1000 —— 
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ut the numbers of the Greeks Athenian ships of war at Artemisium ; 
at Themopyie, compare Herodot. vii. in fact his numerical statements deserve 
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“from Peloponnésus had here fought with 300 myriads (or 
3,000,000) of enemies”? Respecting this alleged Persian total, 
some remarks have already been made: the statement of 4000 
warriors from Peloponnésus must indicate all those who origi- 
nally marched out of that peninsula under Leonidas. Yet the 
Amphiktyonie assembly, when they furnished words to record 
this memorable exploit, ought not to have immortalized the 
Peloponnesians apurt from their extra-Peloponnesian comrades, 
of merit fully equal; especially the Thespians, who exhibited 
the same heroic self-devotion as Leonidas and his Spartans, 
without having been prepared for it by the same elaborate and 
iron discipline. While this inscription was intended as a general 
commemoration of the exploit, there was another near it, alike 
simple and impressive, destined for the Spartan dead separately : 
“Stranger, tell the Lacedeemonians that we lie here, in obedience 
to their orders”. On the hillock within the pass, where this 
devoted band received their death-wounds, a monu- ,,, rte 

p ve 
ment was erected, with a marble lion in honour of epigram of 
Leonidas ; decorated apparently with an epigram by “™o™4és: 
the poet Simonidés. That distinguished genius composed at 
least one ode, of which nothing but a splendid fragment now 
remains, to celebrate the glories of Thermopyle: besides several 
epigrams, one of which was consecrated to the prophet Megistias, 
“who, though well aware of the fate coming upon him, would 
not desert the Spartan chiefs”. 


1 Herodot. vii. 278. 
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CHAPTER XLL 
BATTLE OF SALAMIS.—RETREAT OF XERXES. 


THE sentiment, alike durable and unanimous, with which the 
sinpundie died Greeks of aftertimes looked back on the battle of 
terror of the Thermopyle, and which they have communicated to 
Sadiatey all subsequent readers, was that of just admiration for 
after the —_ the courage and patriotism of Leonidas and his band. 
Thermo. | But among the contemporary Greeks that sentiment, 
pyle though doubtless sincerely felt, was by no means 
predominant. It was overpowered by the more pressing 
emotions of disappointment and terror. So confident were the 
Spartans and Peloponnesians in the defensibility of Thermopylae 
and Artemisium, that when the news of the disaster reached 
them, not a single soldier had yet been put in motion; the season 
of the festival-games had passed, but no active step had yet been 
taken.! Meanwhile the invading force, army and fleet, was in 
its progress towards Attica and Peloponnésus, without the least 
preparations—and what was still worse, without any combined 
and concerted plan—for defending the heart of Greece. The loss 
sustained by Xerxés at Thermopyle, insignificant in proportion 
to his vast total, was more than compensated by the fresh Grecian 
auxiliaries which he now acquired. Not merely the Malians, 
Lokrians, and Dorians, but also the great mass of the Beotians, 
with their chief town Thébes, all except Thespiw and Platea, 
now joined him.2, Demaratus, his Spartan companion, moved 


Pp ei viii. 40, deiner in the pass than tne Greeks, but the 
erodot. viii. 66. Diodérus calls hich h ined was prodi- 
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forward to Thébes to renew an ancient tie of hospitality with the 
Theban oligarchical leader Attaginus, while small garrisons were 
sent by Alexander of Macedon to most of the Beeotian towns,} as 
well to protect them from plunder as to ensure their fidelity. 
The Thespians, on the other hand, abandoned their city and fled 
into Peloponnésus ; while the Plateans, who had been serving 
aboard the Athenian ships at Artemisium,? were disembarked at 
Chalkis as the fleet retreated, for the purpose of marching by land 
to their city and removing their families. It was not only the 
land force of Xerxés which had been thus strengthened. His 
fleet also had received some accessions from Karystus in Eubea, 
and from several of the Cyclades; so that the losses sustained by 
the storm at Sépias and the fights at Artemisium, if not wholly 
made up, were at least in part repaired, while the fleet remained 
still prodigiously superior in number to that of the Greeks.’ 

At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, near fifty years 
after these events, the Corinthian envoys reminded ie since 
Sparta that she had allowed Xerxés time to arrive plan of 
from the extremity of the earth at the threshold of #efence_ 
Peloponnésus, before she took any adequate pre- nonew 
cautions against him; a reproach true almost to the be found 
letter.4 It was only when roused and terrified by S@pable of 
the news of the death of Leonidas that the Lace- Attica—the 
demonians and the other Peloponnesians began to nesians 
put forth their full strength. But it was then too late fctty # 
to perform the promise made to Athens of taking up Isthmus of 
a position in Beotia so as to protect Attica. To 
defend the Isthmus of Corinth was all that they now thought of, 
and seemingly all that was now open to them. Thither they 
rushed with all their available population rnder the conduct of 
Kleombrotus king of Sparta (brother of Leonidas), and began to 
draw fortifications across it, as well as to break up the Skironian 
road from Megara to Corinth, with every mark of anxious energy. 
The Lacedwmonians, Arcadians, Eleians, Corinthians, Sikyonians, 
Epidaurians, Phliasians, Troezenians, and Hermionians were all 


1 Plutarch, De Herodot, Malignit. p. 4 Thucyd. i. 69. rév re yap Mijsov 
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present here in full numbers ; many myriads of men (bodies of 
10,000 each) working and bringing materials night and day.? 
As a defence to themselves against attack by land, this was an 
excellent position: they considered it as their last chance,? 
abandoning all hope of successful resistance at sea. But they 
forgot that a fortified isthmus was no protection even to them- 
selves against the navy of Xerxés,? while it professedly threw out 
not only Attica, but also Megara and Aigina. And thus arose a 
new peril to Greece from the loss of Thermopyle: no other 
position could be found which, like that memorable strait, 
comprehended and protected at once all the separate cities. 
The disunion thus produced brought them within a hair's 
breadth of ruin. 

If the causes of alarm were great for the Peloponnesians, yet 
more desperate did the position of the Athenians 


Hopeless C : 
situation appear. Expecting, according to agreement, that 
Athenians there would be a Peloponnesian army in Boeotia 


—ne ready to sustain Leonidas, or at any rate to co-operate 
in the defence of Attica, they had taken no measures 


their fami. 0 remove their families or property. But they saw 
lies from —_ with indignant disappointment as well as dismay, on 


retreating from Artemisium, that the conqueror was 
in full march from Thermopyla, that the road to Attica was open 
to him, and that the Peloponnesians were absorbed exclusively in 
the defence of their own isthmus and their own separate existence.* 
The fleet from Artemisium had been directed to muster at the 
harbour of Troezén, there to await such reinforcements as could 


_1 Herodot. viii. 71, ovvdpaydvres ée Athenians) grt caor, ob mapeyéverde 
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that the Athenians, in spite of being 
thus betrayed, never thought of 
separate terms for themselves wi 
Xerxés (Panegyric. Or. iv. p. 60). But 
there is no reason to believe that 
Xerxés would have granted them sepa- 
rate terms: his particular Yengeanes 
was directed nst them. Isokratés 
has confounded in his mind the conduct 
of the Athenians when they refused 
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be got together : but the Athenians entreated Eurybiadés to halt 
at Salamis, so as to allow them a short time for consultation in 
the critical state of their affairs, and to aid them in the transport 
of their families. While Eurybiadés was thus staying at Salamis, 
several new ships which had reached Troezén came over to join 
him; and in this way Salamis became for a time the naval station 
of the Greeks, without any deliberate intention beforehand.} 
Meanwhile Themistoklés and the Athenian seamen landed at 
Phalerum, and made their mournful entry into The 
Athens. Gloomy as the prospect appeared, there Athenians 
was little room for difference of opinion,? and stil] abandon 
less room for delay. The authorities and the public removing 
assembly at once issued a proclamation, enjoining familiesand 
every Athenian to remove his family out of the 
country in the best way he could. We may con- eina,’ 
ceive the state of tumult and terror which followed 
on this unexpected proclamation, when we reflect that it had to 
be circulated and acted upon throughout all Attica, from Sunium 
to Orépus, within the narrow space of less than six days; for no 
longer interval elapsed before Xerxés actually arrived at Athens, 
where indeed he might have arrived even sooner. The whole 
Grecian fleet was doubtless employed in carrying out the helpless 
exiles: mostly to Troezén, where a kind reception and generous 
support were provided for them (the Troezenian population being 
seemingly semi-Ionic, and having ancient relations of religion as 
well as of traffic with Athens)—but in part also to Aigina: there 
were however many who could not or would not go farther than 
Salamis. Themistoklés impressed upon the sufferers that they 
were only obeying the oracle, which had directed them to 
abandon the city and to take refuge behind the wooden 
walls; and either his policy, or the mental depression of the 
time, gave circulation to other stories, intimating that even the 
divine inmates of the acropolis were for a while deserting it. In 
the ancient temple of Athéné Polias on that rock, there dwelt, or 
was believed to dwell, as guardian to the sanctuary and familiar 
attendant of the goddess, a sacred serpent, for whose nourish- 
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ment a honey-cake was placed once in the month. The honey- 
cake had been hitherto regularly consumed ; but at this fatal 
moment the priestess announced that it remained untouched : 
the sacred guardian had thus set the example of quitting the 
acropolis, and it behoved the citizens to follow the example, 
confiding in the goddess herself for future return and restitution. 

The migration of so many ancient men, women, and children 
was a scene of tears and misery inferior only to that 


Unavoid- 

able hurry which would have ensued on the actual capture of the 
and suffer- - ° qe 

ings ofthe city.1 Some few individuals, too poor to hope for 
emigrants. maintenance, or too old to care for life elsewhere— 


confiding moreover in their own interpretation® of the wooden 
wall which the Pythian priestess had pronounced to be in- 
expugnable—shut themselves up in the acropolis along with the 
administrators of the temple, obstructing the entrance or western 
front with wooden doors and palisades.2 When we read how 
great were the sufferings of the population of Attica near half a 
century afterwards, compressed for refuge within the spacious 


1 Herodot. viii. 41: Plutarch, The- 
mistoklés, c. x. 

In the years 1821 and 1822, during 
the struggle which preceded the libera- 
tion of Greece, the Athenians were 


Syra and Hydra.” 

A century and e half ago, also, in 
the war between the Turks and Vene- 
tians, the population of Attica was 
forced to emigrate to Salamis 


forced to leave their country and seek 
refuge in Salamis three several times. 
These incidents are sketched in a man- 
ner alike interesting and instructive by 
Dr. Waddington, in his visit to Greece 
(London, 1825), Letters vi., viii., x. He 
states, p. 92: ‘‘ Three times have the 
Athenians emigrated in a body, and 
sought refuge from the sabre among 
the houseless rocks of Salamis. yee 
these occasions, I am assured t 
many have dwelt in caverns, and many 
in miserable huts, constructed on the 
mountain side by their own feeble 
hands. Many have perished too from 
exposure to an intemperate climate; 
many from diseases contracted through 
the loathsomeness of their habitations ; 
many from hungerand misery. Onthe 
retreat of the Turks, the survivors re- 
turned to their country. But to what 
a country did they return? To a land 
of desolation and famine; and in fact, 
on the first re-occupation of Athens, 
after the departure of Omer Brioni, 
several persons are known to have sub- 
sisted for some time on ae till a 
supply of corn reached the us from 


?, 

and Corinth. M. Buchon observes: 
“Les troupes Albanaises, envoyées en 
1688 les Turcs (in the war <i 
the Venetians) se jetérent sur l’Attique, 
mettant tout 4 feu etasang. En 1688, 
les chroniques d’Athénes racontent que 
ses malheureux habitants furent ob 

de se réfugier & Salamine, & Egine, et & 
Corinthe, et que ce ne fut qu’aprés trois 
ans qu’ils purent rentreren partie dans 
leur ville et dans leurschamps. Beau- 
coup de villages de l’Attique sont en- 
core habités par les descen de ces 
derniers envahisseurs, et avant la der- 
niére révolution, on n’y py! que la 
langue albanaise ; mais leur physiono- 
mie différe autant , ay leur langue de 
la physionomie de race Grecque.” 
(Buchon, la Gréce Continentale et la 
Morée, Paris, 1848, ch. ii. p. 82.) 


2 Pausanias seems to consider these 
poor men somewhat presumptuous for 
retending to understand the oracle 
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fortifications of Athens at the first outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
war,! we may form some faint idea of the incalculably greater 
misery which overwhelmed an emigrant population, hurrying, 
they knew not whither, to escape the long arm of Xerxés. 
Little chance did there seem that they would ever revisit their 
homes except as his slaves. 

In the midst of circumstances thus calamitous and threatening, 
neither the warriors nor the leaders of Athens lost 
their energy : arm as well as mind was strang to the of the 
loftiest pitch of human resolution. Political dis- Athenians 
sensions were suspended ; Themistoklés proposed to mity of the 
the people a decree, and obtained their sanction, Themisto- 
inviting home all who were under sentence of tem- poses the 
porary banishment: moreover he not only included, restora- 

“but even specially designated among them, his own Aristeidés 
great opponent Aristeidés, now in the third year of *™ exile. 
ostracism. Xanthippus the accuser, and Kimén, the son of 
Miltiadés, were partners in the same emigration. The latter, 
enrolled by his scale of fortune among the horsemen of the state, 
was seen with his companions cheerfully marching through the 
Kerameikus to dedicate their bridles in the acropolis, and to 
bring away in exchange some of the sacred arms there suspended, 
thus setting an example of ready service on shipboard, instead of 
on horseback.* It was absolutely essential to obtain supplies of 
money, partly for the aid of the poorer exiles, but still more for 
the equipment of the fleet: yet there were no funds in the 
public treasury. But the senate of Areiopagus, then composed 
in large proportion of men from the wealthier classes, put forth 
all its public authority as well as its private contributions and 
example to others,’ and thus succeeded in raising the sum of 
eight drachms for every soldier serving. 

This timely help was indeed partly obtained by the inexhaust- 
ible resource of Themistoklés, who, in the hurry of embarkation, 
either discovered or pretended that the Gorgon’s head from the 
statue of Athéné was lost, and directing upon this ground every 
man’s baggage to be searched, rendered any treasures, which 


1 Thucyd. ii. 16, 17. 3 Whether this be the gee Po 
a Prtereli Themistoklés- @. x., xi.; Aristotle (Politic. v. 8, 5) had in his 
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private citizens might be carrying away, available to the public 
service. By the most strenuous efforts, these few important 
days were made to suffice for removing the whole population of 
Attica—those of military competence to the fleet at Salamis,— 
the rest to some place of refuge,—together with as much property 
as the case admitted. So complete was the desertion of the 
country that the host of Xerxés, when it became master, could 
not seize and carry off more than five hundred prisoners.? 
Moreover the fleet itself, which had been brought home from 
Artemisium partially disabled, was quickly repaired, so that by 
the time the Persian fleet arrived it was again in something like 
fighting condition. 

The combined fleet which had now got together at Salamis 
Numbers consisted of 366 ships—a force greater than at 
pe se Artemisium. Of these, no less than 200 were 
of the Athenian; twenty among which, however, were lent 
ee to the Chalkidians and manned by them. Forty 
at Salamis. Corinthian ships, thirty Aginetan, twenty Megarian, 
sixteen Lacedemonian, fifteen Sikyonian, ten Epidaurian, seven 
from Ambrakia and as many from Eretria, five from Troezén, 
three from Hermioné, and the same number from Leukas ; two 
from Keds, two from Styra, and one from Kythnos, four from 
Naxos, despatched as a contingent to the Persian fleet, but 
brought by the choice of their captains and seamen to Salamis ; 
—all these triremes, together with a small squadron of the 
inferior vessels called pentekonters, made up the total. From 
the great Grecian cities in Italy there appeared only one trireme, 
a volunteer, equipped and commanded by an eminent citizen 
named Phayllus, thrice victor atthe Pythian games.* The entire 
fleet was thus a trifle larger than the combined force (358 ships) 
collected by the Asiatic Greeks at Ladé, fifteen years earlier, 
during the Ionic revolt. We may doubt however whether 
this total, borrowed from Herodotus, be not larger than that 
which actually fought a little afterwards at the battle of Sslamis, 
and which Aischylus gives decidedly as consisting of 300 sail, in 
addition to ten prime and chosen ships. That great poet, 
himself one of the combatants, and speaking in a drama repre: 
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sented only seven years after the battle, is better authority on 


the point even than Herodotus. 


Hardly was the fleet mustered at Salamis, and the Athenian 


population removed, when Xerxés and his host over- 
ran the deserted country ; his fleet occupying the 
roadstead of Phalérum with the coast adjoining. 
His land force had been put in motion under the 
guidance of the Thessalians, two or three days after 
the battle of Thermopyle ; and he was assured by Phalé 


Xerxés 
occupies 
Athens 
and Attica 
—the 


Persian fleet 
enters the 
road of 
rum. 


some Arcadians who came to seek service, that the Peloponnesians 


..2 Hischylus, Perse, 347; Herodot. 
Vili. 48, vi. 9; Pausanias, i. 14,4. The 
total which Herodotus announces is 
378; but the items which he gives 
amount, when summed up, only to 366. 
There seems no sx | of reconciling this 

pancy except by some violent 
change which we are not warranted in 


Ktésias represents that the numbers 


of the Persian war-ships at Salamis j 


were above 1000, those of the Greeks 
700 (Persica, c. 26). 
6 Athenian orator in Thucydidés 
G 74) calls the total of the Grecian 
eet at Sala “nearly 400 ships, and 
the Athenian contingent somewhat 
less than two parts of this total (vais 
mév ye és Tas retpaxogias dALyw éAdo- 
gous Tav So woipwv)”, 

The Scholiast, with Poppo and most 
of the commentators on this passage, 
treat rv d¥o worpHv as meaning unques- 
tionably two parts out of three: and if 
this be the sense, I should agree with 
Dr. Arnold in considering the assertion 
as a mere exaggeration of the orator, 
not at all carrying the authority of 
Thucydidés himself. But I cannot 
think that we are here driven to such 
a necessity; for the construction of 
Didot and Gé 
pronounces it ‘‘a most undoubted 
error”) appears to me perfectly admis- 
sible. ey maintain that ai dsvo 
porpai does not of necessity mean two 

arts out of three: in Thucyd. i. 10, we 
nd kairo. Wedomovvyicou trav révre Tas 
S¥o0 potpas vénovra, where the words 
mean two parts out of five. Now in the 
passage before us, we have vais pév ye 
is Tas TeTpaxogias bALiyw éAdaoous THY 
8¥o porpoy : and Didot and Gdéller con- 
tend, that in the word rerpaxogias is 
implied a quaternary division of the 
whole number—four hundreds or hun- 


ler (though Dr. Arnold te 


dredth parts: so that the whole mean- 
ing would be—“‘To the aggregate Sour 
hundreds of ships we contributed some- 
thing less than two”, The word rerpa- 
kogias, Sprain! to réccapas éxarov- 
7é6as, naturally includes the general 
idea of réccapas potpds : and this would 
bring the passage into exact analo 
with the one cited above—rav mévre tas 
S¥o potpds. With every respect to the 
udgment of Dr. Arnold on an author 
whom he had so long studied, I cannot 
enter into the grounds on which he has 
pronounced this interpretation of Didot 
and Gdller to be ‘fan undoubted error”. 
It has the advantage of bringing the 
assertion of the orator in Thucydidés 
into harmony with Herodotus, who 
states the Athenians to have furnished 
180 ships at Salamis. 

Wherever such harmony can be 
sccured by an admissible construction 
of existing words, it is an unquestion- 
able advantage, and ought to count as 
a reason in the case, if there bea doubt 
between two different constructions. 
But on the other hand, I protest against 
altering numerical statements in one 
author, simply in order to bring him 
into eenardees with another, and 
without some substantive ground in the 
xt itself. Thus, for example, in this 
— assage of Thucydidés, Blomfield 
and Poppo propose to alter rerpaxociag 
into rptaxocias, in order that Thucy- 
didés may bein harmony with Zschylus 
and other authors, though not with 
Herodotus; while Didot and Gdller 
would alter rpraxociwy into rerpaxociwvy 
in Demosthenés de Corona (ce. 70), in 
order that Demosthen@és may be in 
harmony with Thucydidés. Such 
emendations appear to me inadmissible 
in principle: we are not force 
different witnesses into harmony by 
retouching their statements. 


4—14 
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were, even at that moment, occupied with the celebration of the 
Olympic games. ‘ What prize does the victor receive ?” he asked. 
Upon the reply made, that the prize was nothing more than a 
wreath of the wild olive, Tritanteechmés, son of the monarch’s 
uncle Artabanus, is said to have burst forth, notwithstanding the 
displeasure both of the monarch himself and of the bystanders— 
“Heavens, Mardonius, what manner of men are these againg 
whom thou hast brought us to fight ! men who contend not foi 
money, but for honour!”? Whether this ve a remark really 
delivered, or a dramatic illustration imagined by some contem- 
porary of Herodotus, it is not the less interesting as bringing to 
view a characteristic of Hellenic life, which contrasts not merely 
with the manners of contemporary Orientals, but even with those 
of the earlier Greeks themselves during the Homeric times. 
Among all the various Greeks between Thermopyle and the 
The Persian borders of Attica, there were none except the Phokians 
army ravage disposed to refuse submission ; and they refused only 


the Pho 
Giwhahipe = because the paramount influence of their bitter 


re enemies the Thessalians made them despair of 
ona favourable terms. Nor would they even listen to a 


to Aitica— proposition of the Thessalians, who, boasting that it 
the temple was in their power to guide as they pleased the terrors 
at Abe. of the Persian host, offered to ensure lenient treatment 
to the territory of Phékis, provided a sum of fifty talents were 
paid to them.* The proposition being indignantly refused, they 
conducted Xerxés through the little territory of Déris, which 
medised and escaped plunder, into the upper valley of the 
Kephisus, among the towns of the inflexible Phokians. All of 
them were found deserted; the inhabitants having previously 
escaped either to the wide-spreading summit of Parnassus called 
Tithorea, or even still farther, across that mountain into the 
territory of the Ozolian Lokrians. Ten or a dozen small Phokian 
towns, the most considerable of which were Elateia and Hyam- 
polis, were sacked and destroyed by the invaders. Even Aba, 
with its temple and oracle of Apollo, was no better treated than 
the rest : all the sacred treasures were pillaged, and it was then 


1 Herodot. viii. 26. Ilarai, MapSévie, mocedvrat, aAAG mepl apeTys. 
Koiovs én’ avdpas ayeyes paxngouevous 2 Herodot. viii. 30. 
yuéas, Of ov wepi XpyudTwy Tov ayava 3 Herodot. viii. 28, 29. 
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burnt. From Panopeus Xerxés detached a body of men to 
plunder Delphi, marching with his main army through Beotia, 
in which country he found all the towns submissive and willing, 
except Thespie and Platea ; both of them had been deserted by 
their citizens, and both were now burnt. From hence he 
conducted his army into the abandoned territory of Attica, 
reaching without resistance the foot of the acropolis at Athens.! 
Very different was the fate of that division which he had 
detached from Panopeus against Delphi. Apollo Oy ae 
defended his temple here more vigorously than at division 
Abe. The cupidity of the Persian king was stimu- Seen tie 
lated by accounts of the boundless wealth accumulated read of 
at Delphi, especially the profuse donations of Creesus. 
The Delphians, in the extreme of alarm, while they sought safety 
for themselves on the heights of Parnassus and for their families 
by transport across the Gulf into Achaia, consulted the oracle 
whether they should carry away or bury the sacred treasures. 
Apollo directed them to leave the treasures untouched, saying 
that he was competent himself to take care of his own property. 
Sixty Delphians alone ventured to remain, together with 
Akératus, the religious superior: but evidences of superhuman 
aid soon appeared to encourage them. The sacred arms suspended 
in the interior cell, which no mortal hand was ever permitted to 
touch, were seen lying before the door of the temple ; and when 
the Persians, marching along the road called Schisté up that 
rugged path under the steep cliffs of Parnassus which conducts to 
Delphi, had reached the temple of Athéné Pronza, on a sudden 
dreadful thunder was heard—two vast mountain crags detached 
themselves and rushed down with deafening noise pair 
among them, crushing many to death—the war-shout flight, and 
was also heard from the interior of the temple of the detach- 
Athéné. Seized with a panic terror, the invaders ™e* 
turned round and fled ; pursued not only by the Delphians, 
but also (as they themselves affirmed) by two armed warriors of 
superhuman stature and destructive arm. The triumphant 
Delphians confirmed this report, adding that the two auxiliaries 
were the Heroes Phylakus and Autonoiis, whose sacred precincts 


1 Herodot. viii. 32—34, 
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were close adjoining : and Herodotus himself, when he visited 
Delphi, saw in the sacred ground of Athéné the identical masses 
of rock which had overwhelmed the Persians.1 Thus did the god 
repel these invaders from his Delphian sanctuary and treasures, 
which remained inviolate until 130 years afterwards, when they 
were rifled by the sacrilegious hands of the Phokian Philomélus. 


On this occasion, as will be seen presently, the real protectors of — 


the treasures were the conquerors at Salamis and Platza. 
Four months had elapsed since the departure from Asia, when 


me Xerxés reached Athens, the last term of his advance. 


with the He brought with him the members of the Peisistratid 
Megs eons family, who doubtless thought their restoration already 
the aot certain, and a few Athenian exiles attached to their 
pebaky? interest. Though the country was altogether deserted, 
eres Fae the handful of men collected in the acropolis ventured 


to defy him; nor could all the persuasions of the 
Peisistratids, eager to preserve the holy place from pillage, induce 
them to surrender.? The Athenian acropolis—a craggy rock 
rising abruptly about 150 feet, with a flat summit of about 1000 


feet long from east to west, by 500 feet broad from north to 


south—had no practicable access except on the western side :3 
moreover in all parts where there seemed any possibility of 


l Herodot. viii. 88, 89: Dioddér. xi. 
14; Pausan. x. 8, 4. 

Compare the account given in donius, Herodot, ix. 42; still less can 
Pausanias (x. 23) of the subsequent it be reconciled with the statement of 


the Delphian temple, seems not easy 
to recente with The words of Mar- 


repulse of Brennus and the Gauls from 
Delphi: in his account, the repulse is 
not so exclusively the work of the gods 
as in that of Herodotus; there is a 
larger force of human combatants in 
defence of the temple, though greatly 
assisted by divine intervention: there 
is also loss on both sides. A similar 
descent of crags from the summit is 
mentioned. 

See for the description of the road 
by which the Persians marched, and 
the extreme term of their progress, 
Ulrichs, Reisen und Forschungen in 
Griechenland, ch. iv. p. 46; ch. x. p. 


Many great blocks of stone and cliff 
are still to be seen near the spot, which 
have rolled down from the top, an 
which remind the traveller of these 
passages. 

The attack here described to have 
been made by order of Xerxés upon 


Plutarch (Numa, c. 9), who says that 
the Delphian temple was burnt by the 
Medes, 

2 Herodot. viii. 52. 

3 Pausanias, i. 22, 4: Kruse, Hellas, 
vol. ii, ch. yi. p. 76. Ernst Curtius (Die 
Akropolis von Athen, p. 5, Berlin, 1844) 
says that the plateau of the acropolis 
is rather less than 400 feet ee an 
the town: Fiedler states it to be 178 
fathoms or 1068 feet above the level of 
the sea (Reise durch das Kénigreich 
Griechenland, i. p. 2); he gives the 
length and breadth of the plateau in the 
same figures as Kruse, whose statement 
I have copied in the text. In Colonel 
Leake’s valuable Topography of Athens. 
I do not find any distinct statement 


d about the height of the acropolis. We 


must understand Kruse’s statement (if 
he and Curtius are both correct) to re- 
fer only to the precipitous impracticable 
portion of the whole 


—— ——— 
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climbing up, it was defended by the ancient fortification called 
the Pelasgic wall. Obliged to take the place by force, the 
Persian army were posted around the northern and western sides, 
and commenced their operations from the eminence immediately 
adjoining on the north-west, called Areopagus :1 from whence they 
bombarded (if we may venture npon the expression) with hot 
missiles the wood-work before the gates ; that is, they poured 
upon it multitudes of arrows with burning tow attached to them. 
The wooden palisades and boarding presently took fire and were 
consumed : but when the Persians tried to mount to the assault 
by the western road leading up to the gate, the undaunted little 
garrison still kept them at bay, having provided vast stones, 
which they rolled down upon them in the ascent. For a time 
the Great King seemed likely to be driven to the slow process 
of blockade ; but at length some adventurous men among the 
besiegers tried to scale the precipitous rock before them on its 
northern side, hard by the temple or chapel of Aglaurus, which 
lay nearly in front of the Persian position, but behind the gates 
and the western ascent. Here the rock was naturally so 
inaccessible that it was altogether unguarded, and seemingly even 
unfortified :? moreover the attention of the little garrison was all 
concentrated on the host which fronted the gates. Hence the 
separate escalading party were enabled to accomplished their object 
unobserved, and to reach the summit in the rear of the garrison ; 
who, deprived of their last hope, either cast themselves headlong 
from the walls, or fled for safety to the inner temple. The 


1 Athenian legend represented the Topographie Athens, p. 365, 366; in 
Amazons as havi taken post on Kieler Philologische Studien, 1841. Sie- 
the Areo s and fortified it as a belis or the plan of Athens prefixed to 
means of attacking the acropolis— his edition of Pausanias, and in his 
id aaa (4schyl. Eumenid. note on Pausanias, i. 18, 2) places the 


; urion erroneously on the eastern 
Herodot. viii. 52,53 . . . . Gm side of the acropolis. 
mpoobe dv mpd Tis axpomddtos, Omiabe 58 The expressions éumpooGe mpd ris 
Tov widkewy Kat THs dvddou, TH SH OVTe axpomddcos appear to refer to the posi- 
Tis ebvAacce, oT av HAmoe py KoTé tts tion of the Persian army, who would 
kata taita dvaBain avOpirwv, tavtTq naturally occupy the northern and 
avéBynody ties kara Td ipov Tis Kéxpowos western fronts of the acropolis; since 
Ovyarpos, *AyAavpou, kairotrep amoxpyu- they reached Athens from the north— 
vou €ovTOS TOU xwWpov. and the western side furnished the only 
ee eo 
e of the acropolis appears clearly pagus wo us near! 6 
made out; see Leake, Topograph of centre of their position. Weed bamieate 
Athens, ch. vy. p. 261; Kruse. alten, explains these expressions unsatis- 
vol. ii. ch. vi. p. 119; Forchhammer, factorily. 
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successful escaladers opened the gates to the entire Persian host, 
and the whole acropolis was presently in their hands. Its 
defenders were slain, its temples pillaged, and all its dwellings 
and buildings, sacred as well as profane, consigned to the flames.? 
The citadel of Athens fell into the hands of Xerxés by a surprise, 
very much the same as that which had placed Sardis in those of 
Cyrus.? 

Thus was divine prophecy fulfilled: Attica passed entirely into 
the hands of the Persians, and the conflagration of 


visit, ofthe Sardis was retaliated upon the home and citadel of 
He Boer its captors, as it also was upon their sacred temple of 


ruined Eleusis. Xerxés immediately despatched to Susa 
acropolis: intelligence of the fact, which is said to have excited 
unmeasured demonstrations of joy, confuting seemingly the 
gloomy predictions of his uncle Artabanus.3 On the next day 
but one, the Athenian exiles in his suite received his orders, or 
perhaps obtained his permission, to go and offer sacrifice amidst 
the ruins of the acropolis, and atone, if possible, for the 
desecration of the ground. They discovered that the sacred olive- 
tree near the chapel of Erechtheus, the especial gift of the 
goddess Athéné, though burnt to the ground by the recent 
flames, had already thrown out a fresh shoot of one cubit long : 
at least the piety of restored Athens afterwards believed this 
encouraging portent,‘ as well as that which was said to have 
been seen by Dikeeus (an Athenian companion of the Peisistratids) 
in the Thriasian plain. It was now the day set apart for the 
celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries: and though in this 
sorrowful year there was no celebration, nor any Athenians in 
the territory, Dikeeus still fancied that he beheld the dust and 
heard the loud multitudinous chant, which was wont to 
accompany in ordinary times the processional march from 
Athens to Eleusis. He would even have revealed the fact to 
Xerxés himself, had not Demaratus deterred him from doing so : 
but he construed it as an evidence that the goddesses themselves 
were passing over from Eleusis to help the Athenians at Salamis. 


1 Herodot. viii. 52, 58 gee yap Kara. 7d Oeompdmov macav riv 
2 Herodot. i. 84. Arruxhy thy év TH Hmeipy yevérOar Umd 


Tléponer. 
8 Herodot. ¥. 102; vill. 68~00; ix. @i 4 Herodot, vifi, 65—66. 
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Yet whatever may have been received m aftertimes, on that day 
certainly no man could believe in the speedy resurrection of 
conquered Athens as a free city ; not even if he had witnessed 
the portent of the burnt olive-tree suddenly sprouting afresh 
with preternatural vigour. So hopeless did the circumstances 
of the Athenians then appear, not less to their confederates 
assembled at Salamis than to the victorious Persians. 

About the time of the capture of the acropolis the Persian 
fleet also arrived safely in the bay of Phalérum, reinforced by 
ships from Karystus as well as from various islands of the 
Cyclades, so that Herodotus reckons it to have been as strong as 
before the terrible storm a¢ Sépias Akté, an estimate certainly 
not admissible.? 

Soon after their arrival Xerxés himself descended to the shore 
to inspect the fleet, as well as to take counsel with 
the various naval leaders about the expediency of jeviews his 
attacking the hostile fleet, now so near him in the fleet at 
narrow strait between Salamis and the coasts of debate 
Attica. He invited them all to take their seats in an Slay of 
assembly, wherein the king of Sidon occupied the fSghtinga 
first place and the king of Tyre the second. The at Salamis 
question was put to each of them separately by [Prudent 
Mardonius, and when we learn that all pronounced 1 rr 
in favour of immediate fighting, we may be satisfied 
that the decided opinion of Xerxés himself must have been well 
known to them beforehand. One exception alone was found to 
this unanimity—Artemisia, queen of Halikarnassus in Karia, 
into whose mouth Herodotus puts a speech of some length, 
deprecating all idea of fighting in the narrow strait of Salamis— 
predicting that if the land force were moved forward to attack 
Peloponnésus, the Peloponnesians in the fleet at Salamis would 
return for the protection of their own homes, and that thus 


1 Herodot. viii. 66. Colonel Leake those which were sent to occupy the 
observes upon this statement (Athens Megaric strait of Salamis, in 
and the Demi of Attica, App. vol. ii.p. number”. | 
250), “‘ About 1000 ships is the greatest The estimate of Colonel Leake ap- 
accuracy we can pretend to, in gating ears somewhat lower than the pro- 
the strength of The Persian fleet ai ble phar f Nor do I believe the 
Salamis: and from these are to be statement of Diodérus, that ships were 
deducted, in estimating the num- detached to occupy the Megaric strait; 
ber of ships engaged in the battle, see a note shortly following. 
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the fleet would disperse, the rather as there was little or no food 
in the island—and intimating, besides, unmeasured contempt 
for the efficacy of the Persian fleet and seamen as compared with 
the Greek, as well as for the subject contingents of Xerxés 
generally. That queen Artemisia gave this prudent counsel, 
there is no reason to question; and the historian of Halikarnassus 
may have had means of hearing the grounds on which her opinion 
rested. But I find a difficulty in believing that she can have 
yublicly delivered any such estimate of the maritime subjects of 
Persia ; an estimate not merely insulting to all who heard it, 
but at the time not just—though it had come to be nearer the 
truth at the time when Herodotus wrote,! and though Artemisia 
herself may have lived to entertain the conviction afterwards. 
Whatever may have been her reasons, the historian tells us that 
friends as well as rivals were astonished at her rashness in 
dissuading the monarch from a naval battle, and expected that 
she would be put to death. But Xerxés heard the advice with 
Resolution Perfect good temper, and even esteemed the Karian 
ety & queen the more highly ; though he resolved that the 
fight at opinion of the majority, or his own opinion, should 
Salamis. be acted upon. Orders were accordingly issued for 


the fleet to attack the next day,? and for the land force to move 


forward towards Peloponnésus. ‘ 
Whilst, on the shore of Phalérum, an omnipotent will eom- 
Dissensions Pelled seeming unanimity and precluded all real 
a deliberation, great indeed was the contrast presented 
the fleetat by the neighbouring Greek armament at Salamis, 
Salamis. wn among the members of which unmeasured dissension 
pores ey had been reigning. It has already been stated that 
fleet tothe the Greek fleet had originally got together at that 
Isthmus. jsland, not with any view of making it a naval 
station, but simply in order to cover and assist the emigration of 
the Athenians. This object being accomplished, and Xerxés 
being already in Attica, Eurybiadés convoked the chiefs to 


consider what position was the fittest for a naval engagement. 


1 The picture drawn in the Cyrope- and even designedly kept so, forming a 
dia of Xenophon represents the sub- contrast to the native Persians (Xeno- 
jects of Persia as spiritless and un- ph6én, Cyroped. viii. 1, 45). 
trained to war(avdAkides kai acvvTaxtot), 2 Herodot. viii. 68, 69, 70. 
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‘which had served as a protection to all the Greeks at 
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Most of them, especially those from Peloponnésus, were averse to 
remaining at Salamis, and proposed that the fleet should be 
transferred to the Isthmus of Corinth, where it would be in 
immediate communication with the Peloponnesian land force, so 
that in case of defeat at sea the ships would find protection on 
shore and the men would join in the land service; while if 
worsted in a naval action near Salamis, they would be enclosed in 
an island from whence there were no hopes of escape.! In the 
midst of the debate, a messenger arrived with news of the capture 
and conflagration of Athens and her acropolis by the Persians. 
Such was the terror produced by this intelligence, that some of 
the chiefs, without even awaiting the conclusion of the debate 
and the final vote, quitted the council forthwith, and began to 
hoist sail, or prepare their rowers, for departure. The majority 
came to a formal vote for removing to the Isthmus; but as night 
was approaching, actual removal was deferred until the next 
morning.” 

Now was felt the want of a position like that of Thermopyle, 
once, so as to check the growth of separate fears and poste aoa 
interests. We can hardly wonder that the Pelopon- °° if that 
nesian chiefs—the Corinthians in particular, who had om 
furnished so large a naval contingent, and within ae 
whose territory the land battle at the Isthmus seemed about to 
take place—should manifest such an obstinate reluctance to fight 
at Salamis, and should insist on removing to a position where, in 
case of naval defeat, they could assist, and be assisted by, their 
own soldiers on land, On the other hand, Salamis was not only 
the most favourable position, in consequence of its narrow strait, 
for the inferior numbers of the Greeks, but could not be 
abandoned without breaking up the unity of the allied fleet; 
since Megara and Aigina would thus be left uncovered, and the 
contingents of each would immediately retire for the defence of 
their own homes,—while the Athenians also, a large portion of 
whose expatriated families were in Salamis and Aigina, would be 
in like manner distracted from combined maritime efforts at the 
Isthmus. If transferred to the latter place, probably not even 


3 Herodot. viii. 70, 2 Herodot. viii. 49, 50, 56. 
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the Peloponnesians themselves would have remained in one body ; 
for the squadrons of Epidaurus, Troezén, Hermioné, &c., each 
fearing that the Persian fleet might make a descent on one or 
other of these separate ports, would go home to repel such a 
contingency, in spite of the efforts of Eurybiadés to keep them 
together. Hence the order for quitting Salamis and repairing 
to the Isthmus was nothing less than a sentence of extinction for 
all combined maritime defence: and it thus became doubly 
abhorrent to all those who, like the Athenians, Aginetans, and 
Megarians, were also led by their own separate safety to cling to 
the defence of Salamis. In spite of all such opposition, however, 
and in spite of the protest of Themistoklés, the obstinate 
determination of the Peloponnesian leaders carried the vote for 
retreat, and each of them went to his ship to prepare for it on the 
following morning. 

When Themistoklés returned to his ship, with the gloom of 
Themi- this melancholy resolution full upon his mind, and 
piscead ike with the necessity of providing for removal of the 
resolution, eXxpatriated Athenian families in the island as well as 

inyuinies, for that of the spuadron, he found an Athenian 
edgy friend named Mnésiphilus, who asked him what the 
toreopen synod of chiefs had determined. Concerning this 
the debate. Mnésiphilus, who is mentioned generally as a sagacious 
practical politician, we unfortunately have no particulars, but it 
must have been no common man whom fame selected, truly or 
falsely, as the inspiring genius of Themistoklés. On learning 
what had been resolved, Mnésiphilus burst out into remonstrance 
on the utter ruin which its execution would entail: there would 
presently be neither any united fleet to fight, nor any aggregate 
cause and country to fight for. He vehemently urged Themi- 
stoklés again to open the question, and to press by every means 
in his power for a recal of the vote in favour of retreat, as well 
as for a positive resolution to stay and fight at Salamis. 
Themistoklés had already in vain tried to enforce the same view : 
but though he was disheartened by ill-success, the remonstrances 
of a respected friend struck him so forcibly as to induce him to 


1 Herodot. viii. 57. otro. dpa Hv a- Kara yap médts ExacTot TPE oe ee 
maipwou tas vias awd Zadapivos, wept Compare Vii. 139, and ucyd. i 
ovdeuins ére marpiios vavuaxfoes: 73, 
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renew his efforts. He went instantly to the ship of Eurybiadés, 
asked permission to speak with him, and being invited aboard, 
reopened with him alone the whole subject of the past discussion, 
enforcing his own views as emphatically as he could. In this 
private communication, all the arguments bearing upon the case 
were more unsparingly laid open than it had been possible to do 
in an assembly of the chiefs, who would have been insulted if 
openly told that they were likely to desert the fleet when once 
removed from Salamis. Speaking thus freely and confidentially, 
and speaking to Eurybiadés alone, Themistoklés was enabled to 
bring him partially round, and even prevailed upon him to 
convene a fresh synod. So soon as this synod had assembled, 
even before Eurybiadés had explained the object and formally 
opened the discussion, Themistoklés addressed himself to each of 
the chiefs separately, pouring forth at large his fears and anxiety 
as to the abandonment of Salamis: insomuch that the Corinthian 
Adeimantus rebuked him by saying—“ Themistoklés, those who 
in the public festival-matches rise up before the proper signal 
are scourged”. “True (rejoined the Athenian), but those whe 


»1 


lag behind the signal win no crowns. 


should have suppressed so impressive an 
anecdote as this latter; but we may 
see plainly from the tenor of his narra- 


1 Herodot. viii. 58, 59. The account 
given by Herodotus, of these memorable 





ebates which preceded the battle of 
Salamis, is in the main distinct, in- 
structive, and consistent. It is more 
spree than the narrative of Diodérus 
xi. 15, 16), who states that Themistoklés 
succeeded in fully convincing both 
Eurybiadés and the Peloponnesian 
chiefs of the aig ay! of fighting at 
Salamis, but that, in spite of all their 
efforts, the armament would not obey 
them, and insisted on going to the 
thmus. And it deserves our esteem 
still more, if we contrast it with the 
loose and careless accounts of Plutarch 
and Cornelius Nepos. As Plutarch 
emist. ¢c. 11) describes the scene, 
urybiadés was the person who desired 
to restrain the forwardness and oratory 
of Themistoklés, and with that view 
first made to him the observation given 
in my text out of Herodotus, which 
Themistoklés followed up 7 © same 
answer—next, lifted up stick to 
strike Themistoklés, upon which the 
latter addressed to him the well-known 
observation—“ Strike, but hear me” 
(Wdrafov dy axovoov §€). Larcher 
expresses his surprise that Herodotus 


tive that he cannot have heard it. 
In the narrative of Herodotus, Themi- 
stoklés gives no offence to Furybiadés, 
nor is the latter at all displeased with 
him; nay, Eurybiadés is even brought 
over by the persuasion of Themi 
and disposed to fall in with his views, 
The persons whom Herodotus repre- 
ee angry with BH eigen are 
e Peloponnesian chiefs, bo aaa. y 
Adeimantus the Corinthian. ey are 
angry too (let it be added) not without 
plausible reason: a formal vote has 
just been taken by the mmaporey after 
full discussion ; and here is the chief 
of the minority who persuades Eury- 
biadés to reopen the whole debate ; 
not an unreasonable cause for displea- 
sure. Moreover it is Adeimantus, not 
Eurybiadés, who addresses to Themi- 
stoklés the remark that “ persons who 
rise before the proper signal are 
scourged”: and he makes the remark 
because Themistoklés goes on speaking 
to, and he a hs persuade, the various 
chiefs, before the business of the assem- 
bly has been formally opened. The-. 
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Eurybiadés then explained to the synod that doubts had arisen 
in his mind, and that he called them together to 


Synod of 

siege 0 reconsider the previous resolve: upon which Themi- 
conven — stoklés began the debate. He vehemently enforced 
piemisto- the necessity of fighting in the narrow sea of Salamis 
togetthe and not in the open waters at the Isthmus—as well as 
former ° . . 

resolution Of preserving Megara and Adgina ; contending that a 
rescinded— naval victory at Salamis would be not less effective 
Faeyr 4 for the defence of Peloponnésus than if it took place 


—an at the Isthmus ; whereas, if the fleet were withdrawn 
by ean to the latter point, they would only draw the Persians 
after them. Moreover, he did not omit te add that the Athenians 
had a prophecy assuring to them victory in this their own island. 
But his speech made little impression on the Peloponnesian chiefs, 
who were even exasperated at being again summoned to reopen 
a debate already concluded,—and concluded in a way which they 
deemed essential to their safety. In the bosom of the Corinthian 
Adeimantus, especially, this feeling of anger burst all bounds. 
He sharply denounced the presumpticn of Themistoklés, and 
bade him be silent as a man who had now no free Grecian city to 
represent—Athens being in the power of the enemy. Nay, he 
went so far as to contend that Eurybiadés had no right to count 
the vote of Themistoklés until the latter could produce some free 
city as accrediting him to the synod. Such an attack, alike 
ungenerous and insane, upon the leader of more than half of the 
whole fleet, demonstrates the ungovernable impatience of the 
Corinthians to carry away the fleet to their Isthmus, It 
provoked a bitter retort against them from Themistoklés, who 
reminded them that while he had around him 200 well-manned 
ships, he could procure for himself anywhere both city and 


mistoklés draws upon himself the the commander of the Athenian squad- 
censure by sinning against the forms of ron is noway credible. 

business, and talking before the proper Dr. Blomfield (ad Aischyl. Pers. 728) 
time, But Plutarch puts the remark imagines that the story about es 
into the mouth of Eurybiadés, without biadés threatening Themistoklés wit: 
any previous circumstance to justify it, his stick w out of the story as 
and without any fitness, Hisnarrative related in Herodotus, though to Hero- 
ee Eurybiadés as the person dotus himself it was unknown. I 
who was anxious both to er the cannot think that this is correct, since 
ships to the Isthmus, and to prevent the story willnot fit on to the narrative 


Themistoklés from offering any opposi- 
tion to it; though such an attempt to 
check argumentative opposition from 


of that torian : it does not consist 
with his conception of the relations 
between Eurybiadés and Themistoklés. 
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territory as good or better than Corinth. But he now saw 
clearly that it was hopeless to think of enforcing his policy by 
argument, and that nothing would succeed except the direct 
language of intimidation. Turning to Eurybiadés, and ad- 
dressing him personally, he said—“If thou wilt stay here, and 
fight bravely here, all will turn out well; but if thou wilt not 
stay, thou wilt bring Hellas to ruin For with us, all our 
means of war are contained in our ships, Be thou yet persuaded 
by me. If not, we Athenians shall migrate with our families on 
board, just as we are, to Siris in Italy, which is ours from of old, 
and which the prophecies announce that we are one day to 
colonize. You chiefs then, when bereft of allies like us, will 
hereafter recollect what I am now saying.” 

Eurybiadés had before been nearly convinced by the impressive 
pleading of Themistoklés. But this last downright 4. oo of 
menace clenched his determination, and probably Themisto- 
struck dumb even the Corinthian and Peloponnesian sor tage 
opponents ; for it was but too plain that without the the 
Athenians the fleet was powerless. He did not how- squadron, 
ever put the question again to vote, but took upon poitic were 
himself to rescind the previous resolution, and to to be fought 
issue orders for staying at Salamis to fight. In this aeykinds. 
order all acquiesced, willing or unwilling? The fakes upon 
succeeding dawn saw them preparing for fight instead adopt this 
of for retreat, and invoking the protection and com- ““*"'* 
panionship of the Hakid heroes of Salamis—Telamén and Ajax : 
they even sent a trireme to gina to implore Hakus himself and 
the remaining Makids. It seems to have been on this same day, 
also, that the resolution of fighting at Salamis was taken by 
Xerxés, whose fleet was seen in motion, towards the close of the 
day, preparing for attack the next morning. 

But the Peloponnesians, though not venturing to disobey the 
orders of the Spartan admiral, still retained unabated their 
former fears and reluctance, which began again, after a short 
interval, to prevail over the formidable menace of Themistoklés, 


1 Herodot, viii. 61, 62, ov ci pevéers Zadapiva, eco axpoBodiodpevor, émeé 
avrov, Kal pévov Event avhip dyads* et Te Evpupiady Soke, avTOU TapecKeva- 
&é ui eeanives thy “EAAdSa, Govro ws vavpaxycovres. 

erodot. viii. 64, orm pév ot epi 
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and were further strengthened by the advices from the Isthmus. 
The messenger from that quarter depicted the trepidation and 
affright of their absent brethren while constructing their cross 
wall at that point to resist the impending land invasion, Why 
were they not there also, to join hands and to help 


The Pelo- * ° 
ponnesian in the defence—even if worsted at sea—at least on 
chiefs, _ land, instead of wasting their efforts in defence of 


for ie Attica, already in the hands of the enemy? Such 
afterwards Were the complaints which passed from man to man, 


refuse ice. With many a bitter exclamation against the insanity 
bt ae Layned of Eurybiadés: at length the common feeling broke 
renewed  OUt in public and mutinous manifestation, and a fresh 
che aalediiy synod of the chiefs was demanded and convoked.* 


gppceed. fp Here the same angry debate, and the same irrezon- 
Themi- ‘ : ‘ 
stoklés,and cilable difference, was again renewed ; the Pelopon- 


determined . . . ‘ a 

on retreat- nesian chiefs clamouring for immediate departure, 
mere con while the Athenians, Aiginetans,? and Megarians 
) us. 


were equally urgent in favour of staying to fight. It 
was evident to Themistoklés that the majority of votes among 
the chiefs would be against him, in spite of the 


D 5 ; ae 
sdevineoen orders of Eurybiadés; and the disastrous crisis, des- 
progam tined to deprive Greece of all united maritime defence, 
hesends appeared imminent, when he resorted to one last 
@ private 

message. stratagem to meet the desperate emergency by render- 
5 hor a ing flightimpossible. Contriving a pretext for stealing 


persuading away from the synod, he despatched a trusty messenger 
surround _— across the strait with a secret communication to the 
the Greek Persian generals, Sikinnus, his slave—seemingly an 
night, ond Asiatic Greek,? who understood Persian, and had 
retirement perhaps been sold during the late Ionic revolt, but 


impossible. whose superior qualities are marked by the fact that 


1 Herodot. viii. 74. Ews pév 5h abrav 
avhp avdpi wapiorato, Oduvpa movevpevot 
tThv EvpuvBiddew aBovadinvs rédos 46, 
egeppayn es TO pégov, avAdoyds Te SH 
éyiveTo, Kal TOAAG éA€éyeTO Tepl THY av- 
tov, &&. Compare Plutarch, Themist. 
c. 12. 

2 Lykurgus (cont. Leokrat. c. 17, p. 
185) numbers the Aiginetans among 
those who were anxious to escape from 

during the night, and were 


only prevented from doing so by the 
stratagem of Themistoklés. This is a 
great mistake, as indeed these orators 
are Pespetualy misconceiving the facts 
of their past history. The inetans 
had an interest not less ne the 
Athenians in keeping the fleet together 
and fights at Salamis. 

3 Plutarch (Themistoklés, c. 12) calls 
Sikinnus a Persian by birth, w. can- 
not be true. 
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he had the care and teaching of the children of his master, 
was instructed to acquaint them privately, in the name of 
Themistoklés, who was represented as wishing success at heart to 
the Persians, that the Greek fleet was not only in the utmost 
alarm, meditating immediate flight, but that the various portions 
of it were in such violent dissension, that they were more likely 
to fight against each other than against any common enemy. 
A splendid opportunity (it was added) was thus opened to the 
Persians, if they chose to avail themselves of it without delay, 
first to enclose and prevent their flight, and then to attack a 
disunited body, many of whom would, when the combat began, 
openly espouse the Persian cause. 

Such was the important communication despatched by Themi- 
stoklés across the narrow strait (only a quarter of a mile in breadth 
at the narrowest part) which divides Salamis from the neighbour- 
ing continent, on which the enemy were posted. It was delivered 
with so much address as to produce the exact impression which 
he intended, and the glorious success which followed caused it to 
pass for a splendid stratagem: had defeat ensued, his name 
would have been covered with infamy. What surprises us the 
most is, that after having reaped signal honour from it in the 
eyes of the Greeks as a stratagem, Themistoklés lived to take 
eredit for it, during the exile of his latter days,? as a capital 
service rendered to the Persian monarch. It is not improbable, 
when we reflect upon the desperate condition of Grecian affairs 
at the moment, that such facility of double interpretation was in 
part his inducement for sending the message. 

It appears to have been delivered to Xerxés shortly after he 
had issued his orders for fighting on the next morning: and he 
entered so greedily into the scheme, as to direct his generals 
to close up the strait of Salamis on both sides during the night, 
to the north as well as to the south of the town of Salamis, at 
the risk of their heads if any opening were left for the Greeks 


1 Herodot. viii. 75. 8°, ds bmép Tis “EAAGSos abtois Karevav- 

2 Thucydid. i. 187. It is curious to payyoe,. tov iorwv Swpéwv hliocav 
contrast this with Awschylus, Perse, (Panegyric. Or. iv. P 74)—though that 
851 seg. See also Herodot. viii. 109, orator speaks as if he knew nothin 
110. ; about the iain cw by which Themi- 

Isokratés might well remark about stoklés compelled the Greeks to fight at 
the ultimate rewards given by the Salamis against their will. See the 
Persians to Themistoklés—@cz.oroxAgéa same Oration, c. 27, p. 61. 
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to escape. The station of the numerous Persian fleet was along 


Impatient 
haste of 
canal 
prevent any 
of the 
Greeks from 
escaping— 
his fleet 
encloses 
the Greeks 
during the 
night. 


the coast of Attica—its headquarters were in the bay 
of Phalérum, but doubtless parts of it would occupy 
those three natural harbours, as yet unimproved 
by art, which belviiged to the deme of Peirzus, 
and would perhaps extend besides to other portions 
of the western coast southward of Phalérum—while 
the Greek fleet was in the harbour of the town called 
Salamis, in the portion of the island facing Mount 


Ziigaleos in Attica. During the night,? a pcrtion of the Persian 
fleet, sailing from Peirzus northward along the western coast of 
Attica, closed round to the north of the town and harbour of 
Salamis, so as to shut up the northern issue from the strait on 
the side of Eleusis ; while another portion blocked up the other 
issue between Peirgeus and the south-eastern corner of the island, 
landing a detachment of troops on the desert island of Psyttaleia 
near to that corner. These measures were all taken during the 


4 Zschylus, Perse, 370. 

Herodotus does not mention this 
threat to the generals, nor does he even 
notice the personal interference of 
Xerxés in any way, sc far as regards the 
night-movement of the Persian fieet. 
He treats the communication of 
Sikinnus as having been made to the 
Persian generals, and the night-move- 
ment as undertaken by them. The 
statement of the contemporary poet 
seems the more probable of the two; 
but he omits, as might be expected, all 
notice of the perilous dissensions in the 
Greek camp. 

2 Diodérus (xi. 17) states that the 
Egyptian squadron in the fleet of 
Xerxés was detached to block up the 
outlet between Salamis and _ the 
Megarid; that is, to sail round the 
south-western corner of the island to 
the north-western strait, where the 
north-western corner of the island is 
separated by a narrow strait from 
~~. near the spot where the fort 
of Budorum was afterwards situated, 
during the Peloponnesian war. 

Herodotus mentions nothing of this 
movement, and his account evidently 
implies that the Greek fleet was 
enclosed to the north of the town of 
Salamis, the Persian right wing having 
got between that town and Eleusis. 
The movement announced by Diodérus 
appears to me unnecessary and impro- 


bable, If the Egyptian squadron had 
been placed there, they would have 
been far indeed removed from the scene 
of the action, but we may see that Hero- 
dotus believed them have taken 
actual part in the battle along with 
the rest (viii. 100). ; 

3 Herodot. — 76. rotor ye as gi 
éyiveto 7a ayyeAGévta, TOTO mev, és THY 
yethe v fame svc peragd Zarape- 
vos Te KetwLevny Kal THS Hretpov, ToAAOVS 
rav Hepoéwv areBiBagavto * TovTo 82, éar- 
ed) CyivovTo pérat VUKTES, aVAYOV ev TO 
am éonépys «épas KuKAovmevot TpOS THY 
Sadrapivas avyyov 52 ot audi Thy Kéov 
Te Kal Thy Kuvocovpay tetaypévot, Kar- 
eixov te méxpt Mouvuxins mwavra rov 


TmopOmov TOL Vyvot. 

He had previousl stated Phalérum 
as the main station of the Persian fleet ; 
not necessarily meaning that the whole 
of it was there. The passage which I 
have just transcribed intimates what 
the Persians did to accomplish their 
puree of surrounding the Greeks in 

e harbour of Salamis; and the first 
part of it, wherein he speaks of the 
western (more properly north-western) 
wing, presents no extraordinary diffi- 
culty, though we do not know how far 
the western wing extended before the 
movement was commenced. Probably 
it extended to the harbour of Peirzeus, 
and began from thence its night-move- 
ment along the Attic c to get 
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night, to prevent the anticipated flight of the Greeks, and then 
to attack them in the narrow strait close on their own harbour 


the next morning. 


Meanwhile that angry controversy among the Grecian chiefs, 


in the midst of which Themistoklés had sent over his 
secret envoy, continued without abatement and with- 
out decision. It was the interest of the Athenian 
general to prolong the debate, and to prevent any 
concluding vote, until the effect of his stratagem 
should have rendered retreat impossible. Such pro- 
longation was nowise difficult in a case so critical, 
where the majority of chiefs was on one side, and 


that of naval force on the other — especially as beco 


Eurybiadés himself was favourable to the view of 


Themistoklés. Accordingly the 


debate was still unfinished at 


nightfall, and either continued all night, or was adjourned to an 


hour before daybreak on the 


following morning, when an 


incident, interesting as well as important, gave to it a new turn. 


The ostracised Aristeidés arrived 


beyond the town of Salamis. But the 
second part of the is not easy 


passage 
to comprehend, where he states that ing 


“those who were stationed about Keos 
and Kynosura also moved, and beset 
with their ships the whole strait as far 
as Munychia”, ok nga 9 are Keos 
and Kynosura, and where were they 
situated? The only known places of 
those names are the island of Keds, 
not -¥ ao of Cape —— in Attica 
—an @ promontory Kynosura, on 
the north-eastern coast of Attica, 
immediately north of the bay of Mara- 
thon. It seems hardly possible to 
su that Herodotus meant this 
latter promontory, too distant to render 
the movement which he describes at all 
ee even the island of Keés 

somewhat to the same —— 
though not so ta degree, ts) 
being too distant. Hence Bart geen f 
Kruse, Bahr, and Dr. Thirlwall, apply 
the names Keos and Kynosura to two 
ees (the southernmost and 
he south-easternmost) of the island of 
Salamis ; and Kie has realized their 
idea in his newly published maps. 
But in the first place, no authority is 
produced for giving these names to two 
promontories in the island, and the 


at Salamis from Aigina. Since 


critics — it because net say itis 
necessai secure a reasonable mean- 
to this passage of Herodotus. In 
the next place, if we admit their sup- 
position, we must suppose that before 
this night-movement , the 
Persian fleet was already stationed in 
part off the island of Salamis; which 
ea to me highly improbable. 
tever station that fleet occupied 
before the night-movement, we may be 
very sure that it was not upon an 
island then possessed by the enemy : it 
was somewhere on the coast of Attica: 
and the names Keos and Kynosura 
must belong to some unknown points in 
Attica, not in Salamis. I cannot there- 
fore adopt the supposition of these 
critics, though on the other hand 
Larcher is not satisfactory in his 
attempt to remove the objections which 
apply to the supposition of Keos and 
ynosura as commonly understood. 
It is difficult in this case to reconcile 
the statement of Herodotus with geo- 
graphical considerations, and I rather 
suspect that on this occasion the histo- 
rian has been himself misled by too great 
a desire to find the oracle of Bakis truly 
fulfilled. It is from Bakis that he copies 
the name Kynosura (viii. 77). 


4—15 
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the revocation of his sentence —a revocation proposed by 
Themistoklés himself—he had had no opportunity of revisiting 
Athens, and he now for the first time rejoined his countrymen 
in their exile at Salamis; not uninformed of the dissensions 
raging, and of the impatience of the Peloponnesians to retire to 
the Isthmus. He was the first to bring the news that such 
retirement had become impracticable from the position of the 
Persian fleet, which his own vessel in coming from Aigina had 
only eluded under favour of night. He caused Themistoklés to 
be invited out from the assembled synod of chiefs; and after a 
generous exordium wherein he expressed his hope that their 
rivalry would for the future be only a competition in doing good 
to their common country, apprised him that the new movement 
of the Persians excluded all hope of now reaching the Isthmus, 
and rendered further debate useless. Themistoklés expressed his 
joy at the intelligence, communicating his own secret message 
whereby he had himself brought the movement about, in order 
that the Peloponnesian chiefs might be forced to fight at Salamis 
even against their own consent. He moreover desired Aristeidés 
to go himself into the synod, and communicate the news ; for if 
it came from the lips of Themistoklés, the Peloponnesians would 
treat it as a fabrication. So obstinate indeed was their in- 
credulity that they would not accept it as truth even on the 
assertion of Aristeidés ; nor was it until the arrival of a Tenian 
vessel, deserting from the Persian fleet, that they at last brought 
themselves to credit the actual posture of affairs and the entire 
impossibility of retreat. Once satisfied of this fact, they pre- 
pared themselves at dawn for the impending battle.* 

Having caused his land force to be drawn up along the shore 
opposite to Salamis, Xerxés had erected for himself a lofty seat 
or throne, upon one of the projecting declivities of Mount 
Aigaleos—near the Herakleion and immediately overhanging 


desires Aristeidés to assist him in 
ersuading Eurybiadés: according to 
erodotus, Eurybiadés was already 
persuaded : it was the Peloponnesian 
chiefs who stood out. 
The details of Herodotus will be 


1 Herodot. viii. 79, 80. 

Herodotus states, doubtless cor- 
rectly, that Aristeidés, immediately 
after he had made the communication 
to the synod, went away, not pretend- 
ing to take part in the debate: Plu- 


tarch represents him as present and as 
taking part in it (Aristeidés, c. 9). 
According to Plutarch, Themistoklés 


found throughout both more credible 
and more consistent than those of 
Plutarch and the later writers. 
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the sea’—from whence he could plainly review all the phases of 
the combat and the conduct of his subject troops. 
He was persuaded that they had not done their best at 
Artemisium, in consequence of his absence, and that 
his presence would inspire them with fresh valour ; 
moreover his royal scribes stood ready by his side to 
record the names both of the brave and of the backward 
combatants. On the right wing of his fleet, which approached 
Salamis on the side of Eleusis, and was opposed to the Athenians 
on the Grecian left, were placed the Pheenicians and Egyptians ; 
on his left wing the Ionians*—approaching from the side of 
Peirzeus, and opposed to the Lacedemonians, Aginetans, and 
Megarians. The seamen of the Persian fleet, however, had been 
on ship-board all night, in making that movement which had 
brought them into their actual position ; while the Greek seamen 
now began without previous fatigue, fresh from the animated 
harangues of Themistoklés and the other leaders. Just as they 
were getting on board, they were joined by the trireme which 
had been sent to Agina to bring to their aid Hakus with the 
other Aakid heroes. Honoured with this precious heroic aid, — 
which tended so much to raise the spirits of the Greeks, the 
Aiginetan trireme now arrived just in time to take her post in 
the line, having eluded pursuit from the intervening enemy.® 


order of the 

fleets, and 

plan of 
ttack. 





1 Aschylus, Pers. 473 : Herodot. viii. 
90. The throne with silver feet, upon 
which Xerxés had sat, was long pre- 
served in the acropolis of Athens— 
——e sore left at er retreat. Harpo- 

ration, ’ porous Sidpos. 

Taghe. ¢ writer, to whom Plutarch refers, 
—Akestodérus—affirmed that the seat 
of Xerxés was erected, not under Mount 
Aigaleos, but much farther tothe north- 
west, on the borders of Attica and the 
Megarid, under the mountains called 
Kerata (Plutarch, Themistokl 18). 
~s this san ged nin geet Soe the 

yo we must suppose 

him fo tan asctibed an astonishingly 
lo ht to Xerxés: but we may pro- 
bably e the assertion as a sample 
of that carelessness in geography which 
marks so many ancient writers. Ktésias 
izes the gene (Persica,c. 26). 

2 Herodot. viii. 85; Dioddérus, xi. 16. 

3 Herodot. viii. 83; Plutarch e- 
mistoklés, c. 13; Aristeidés, c.9; Pelo- 
pidas, c. 21). Plutarch tells a story 


out of Phanias, respecting an incident 
in the moment before the action, which 
itis pleasing to find sufficient ground 
for rejecting. Themistoklés, with the 
prophet Euphrantidés, was offering 
sacrifice by the side of the admiral’s 
galley, when three beautiful youths, 
nephews of Xerxés, were brought in 

risoners. As the fire was just then 

ree brilliantly, and sneezing was 
heard from the rent, the prophet en- 
joined Themistoklés to offer these 
three prisoners asa propitiatory offer- 
ing to Dionysus éstés; which the 
clamour of the bystanders ee 
him to do against his will. is is 
what Plutarch states in his life of 
Themistoklés ; in his life of Aristeidés, 
he affirms that these youths were 


brought prisoners from Psyttaleia, 
when teidés attacked it at the 
beginning of the action. Now Aristeidés 


did not attack Psyttaleia until the 
naval combat was nearly over, so that 
no prisoners can have been: brought 
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The Greeks rowed forward from the shore to attack, with the 


Battle of usual pean or war-shout, which was confidently 
— returned by the Persians. Indeed the latter were the 
andcom- more forward of the two to begin the fight. The 
egy Greek seamen, on gradually nearing the enemy, 
Persians. 


became at first disposed to hesitate, and even backed 
water for a space, so that some of them touched ground on their 
own shore; until the retrograde movement was arrested by a 
supernatural feminine figure hovering over them, who exclaimed 
with a voice that rang through the whole fleet—‘ Ye worthies, 
how much farther are ye going to back water?” The very 
circulation of this fable attests the dubious courage of the Greeks 
at the commencement of the battle! The brave Athenian 
captains Ameinias and Lykomédés (the former, brother of the 
poet Aschylus) were the first to obey either the feminine voice 
or the inspirations of their own ardour ; though, according to 
the version current at gina, it was the ginetan ship, the 
carrier of the Aakid heroes, which first set this honourable 
example.2_ The Naxian Demokritus was celebrated by Simonidés 
as the third ship in action. Ameinias, darting forth from the 
line, charged with the beak of his ship full against a Pheenivian, 
and the two became entangled so that he could not again get clear: 
other ships came in aid on both sides, and the action thus became 
general. 

Herodotus, with his usual candour, tells us that he could 
procure few details about the action, except as to what concerned 
Artemisia, the queen of his own city ; so that we know hardly 
anything beyond the general facts. But it appears that, with 


from thence at the commencement of 
the action: there could therefore have 
been no Persian prisoners to sacrifice, 
and the story may be dismissed as a 
tiction. 

1 Herodot. viii. 84. gavetoay 5é da+ 
edevoaa@at, @oTe Kal amav axovaa 7d 
Ta ‘EAA vw orparomedov, overdicacav 
mpotepov Tade* & Satpovior, wexpt Kogov 
€Te TMpvuYHY avaxpovedde ; 

Aschylus (Pers. 396—415) describes 
finely the war-shout of the Greeks and 
the response of the Persians: for very 
good reasons, he does not notice the 
incipient backwardness of the Greeks, 
which Herodotus brings before us. 

The war-shout here described by 


€schylus, a warrior actually engaged, 
shows us the difference between a naval 
combat of that day and the improper 
tactics of the Athenians fifty years 
afterwards, at the —— of the 
Peloponnesian war. mn espe- 
cially enjoins on his. men the eee 
of silence (Thucyd. ii. 89). 

* Simonidés, Epigram 138, Bergk ; 
Plutarch, De Herodot. Malignitate, 
6. 36. 

According to Plutarch (Themist. 12) 
and Diodorus (xi. 17), it was the Persian 
admiral’s ship which was first charged 
and captured : if the fact had been so, 
Mort us would probably have speci- 

ed it. 
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the exception of the Ionic Greeks, many of whom (apparently a 
greater number than Herodotus likes to acknowledge) were 
' lukewarm, and some even averse1—the subjects of Xerxés 
conducted themselves generally with great bravery : Phcenicians, 
Cyprians, Kilikians, Egyptians, vied with the Persians and 
Medes serving as soldiers on shipboard, in trying to satisfy the 
exigent monarch who sat on shore watching their behaviour. 
Their signal defeat was not owing to any want of courage, but, 
first, to the narrow space which rendered their superior number 
a hindrance rather than a benefit : next, to their want of orderly 
line and discipline as compared with the Greeks : thirdly, to the 
fact that when once fortune seemed to turn against them, they 
had no fidelity or reciprocal attachment, and each ally was 
willing to sacrifice or even to run down others, in order to effect 
his own escape. Their numbers and absence of concert threw 
them into confusion and caused them to run foul of each other. 
Those in the front could not recede, nor could those in the rear 
advance :* the oar-blades were broken by collision—the steersmen 
lost control of their ships, and could no longer adjust the ship’s 
course so as to strike that direct blow with the beak which was 
essential in ancient warfare. After some time of combat, the 
whole Persian fleet was driven back and became thoroughly 
unmanageable, so that the issue was no longer doubtful, and 
nothing remained except the efforts of individual bravery to 
protract the struggle. While the Athenian squadron on the left, 
which had the greatest resistance to surmount, broke up and 
drove before them the Persian right, the Aiginetans on the right 
intercepted the flight of the fugitives to Phalérum :* Demokritus 
the Naxian captain was said to have captured five ships of the 
Persians with his own single trireme. The chief admiral 
Ariabignés, brother of Xerxés, attacked at once by two Athenian 
triremes, fell gallantly trying to board one of them, and the 


1 Herodot. viii. 85: Diodér. xi. 16. 
Aischylus in the Perse, though he 
gives a long list of the names of those 
who fought against Athens, does not 
make any allusion to the Ionic or to 
any other Greeksas baring formed part 
of the catalogue. See Blomfield ad 
Aischyl. Pers. 42. Such silence easily 
admits of explanation, 


2 Herodot. viii. 86; Diodér. xi. 17. 
The testimony of the former, both to 
the courage manifested by the Persian 
fleet, and to their entire want of order 
and system, is decisive, as well as to 
the effect of the personal overlooking 
of Xerxés. 


8 Simonidés, Epigr. 188, Bergk 
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number of distinguished Persians and Medes who shared his fate 
was very great ;+ the more so as few of them knew how to swim, 
while among the Greek seamen who were cast into the sea, the 
greater number were swimmers, and had the friendly shore of 
Salamis near at hand. 

It appears that the Phoenician seamen of the fleet threw the 
blame of defeat upon the Ionic Greeks; and some of them, 
driven ashore during the heat of the battle under the immediate 
throne of Xerxés, excused themselves by denouncing the others 
as traitors. The heads of the Ionic leaders might have been 
endangered if the monarch had not seen with his own eyes an act 
of surprising gallantry by one of theirnumber. An Ionic trireme 
from Samothrace charged and disabled an Attic trireme, but was 
herself almost immediately run down by an Aiginetan. The 
Samothracian crew, as their vessel lay disabled on the water, 
made such excellent use of their missile weapons, that they 
cleared the decks of the Aiginetan, sprung on board, and became 
masters of her. This exploit, passing under the eyes of Xerxés 
himself, induced him to treat the Phcenicians as dastardly 
calumniators, and to direct their heads to be cut off. His wrath 
and vexation (Herodotus tells us) were boundless, and he scarcely 
knew on whom to vent the feelings. 

In this disastrous battle itself, as in the debate before the 
Distin- battle, the conduct of Artemisia of Halikarnassus was 
guished such as to give him full satisfaction. It appears that 
of queen this queen maintained her full part in the battle until 
Artemisia. the disorder had become irretrievable. She then 
sought to escape, pursued by the Athenian trierarch Ameinias, 
but found her progress obstructed by the number of fugitive or 
embarrassed comrades before her. In this dilemma she preserved 
herself from pursuit by attacking one of her own comrades ; she 
charged the trireme of the Karian prince Damasithymus of 
Kalyndus, ran it down, and sunk it, so that the prince with all 
his crew perished. Had Ameinias been aware that the vessel 
which he was following was that of Artemisia, nothing would 


‘“ Steet ime names is — raed ears of his audience. See Blomfield, 
whom Aischylus reports as having been k i . p. xii, 
slain, are probably for the most part Ereth Af Seber oe 
inventions of his own, to please tho 2 Herodot. viii. 90. 





sos 
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have induced him to relax in the pursuit, for the Athenian 
captains were all indignant at the idea of a female invader 
assailing their city.1_ But knowing her ship only as one among 
the enemy, and seeing her thus charge and destroy another 
enemy’s ship, he concluded her to be a deserter, turned his 
pursuit elsewhere, and suffered her to escape. At the same time, 
it so happened that the destruction of the ship of Damasithymus 
happened under the eyes of Xerxés and of the persons around 
him on shore, who recognized the ship of Artemisia, but supposed 
the ship destroyed to be a Greek. Accordingly they remarked 
to him, “ Master, seest thou not how well Artemisia fights, and 
how she has just sunk an enemy’s ship?” Assured that it was 
really her deed, Xerxés is said to have replied, “ My men have 
become women; my women, men”. Thus was Artemisia not 
only preserved, but exalted to a higher place in the esteem of 
Xerxés by the destruction of one of his own ships, among the 
erew of which not a man survived to tell the true story.” 

Of the total loss of either fleet, Herodotus gives us no estimate; 
but Diodérus states the number of ships destroyed on the Grecian 
side as forty, on the Persian side as two hundred, independent 
of those which were made prisoners, with all their crews. To 
the Persian loss is to be added the destruction of all those troops 
whom they had landed before the battle in the island of 
Psyttaleia. As soon as the Persian fleet was put to flight, 


1 Compare » the indignant language into collision with it”. Since the shock 
of Demosthenés a century and a_ was so destructive that the Kalyndian 
quarter afterwards, respectin, the ship was completely run down and 
second Artemisia queen of ria, a so that every man of her crew 
as the enemy of Athens—tpeis 5 rished, we — be dpe: eg ere that it 
ame *"AOnvaior BapBapov avOpwrov, Kai a intentio 

yuvaixa, hofndificecde gorge merel. mney a& wastes hypothesis 
thenés,” De De Bhodior. Libertat. c. x. to an act of great treachery. 
p. 197). Though the ct of the of the 

2 Horodot. viii. 87, 88,93. The story Kalyndian ship has the air of truth, 
here given by Herodotus respecting the however, we cannot say the same about 
stratagem whereby Axiciniats, escaped the observation of Xerxés, and the 
seems sufficiently probable; and he notice which he is reported to have 
may have heard it from fellow-citizens taken of the act: all this reads like 
of his own who were aboard her vessel. es but romance. 

Though Plutarch accuses him of ex- We have to regret (as Plutarch 
travagant disposition to compliment observes, De Malig. Herodot. 873) 
this queen, it is evident that he does that Herodotus us so muc less 
not like the story, nor consider about others than about A’ 

it to be compliment ; or he himself but he doubtless Acard more about her 
insinuates a doubt, “I do not know than about the rest, and perhaps his 
whether she ran down the Kalyndian own relatives may have been among 
ship intentionally, or came accidentally her contingent, 
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Aristeidés carried over some Grecian hoplites to that island, 

overpowered the enemy, and put them to death to aman. This 

loss appears to have been much deplored, as they were choice 
troops ; in great proportion, the native Persian guards.' 

Great and capital as the victory was, there yet remained after 

it a sufficient portion of the Persian fleet to maintain 

Expecta-, even maritime war vigorously, not to mention the 


tions of th 

Greeks that powerful land force, as yet unshaken. And the 
would be Greeks themselves — immediately after they had 
renewed— collected in their island, as well as could be done, the 


Xerxésfor fragments of shipping and the dead bodies—made 
his own 
personal ready for a second engagement.? But they were 
safety he relieved from this necessity by the pusillanimity® of 
fleetaway the invading monarch, in whom the defeat had 
occasioned a sudden revulsion from contemptuous 
confidence, not only to rage and disappointment, but to the 
extreme of alarm for his own personal safety. He was possessed 
with a feeling of mingled wrath and distrust against his naval 
force, which consisted entirely of subject nations—Pheenicians, 
Egyptians, Kilikians, Cyprians, Pamphilians, Ionic Greeks, &c., 
with a few Persians and Medes serving on board, in a capacity 
probably not well suited to them. None of these subjects had 
any interest in the success of the invasion, or any other motive 
for service except fear; while the sympathies of the Ionic Greeks 
were even decidedly against it. Xerxés now came to suspect the 
fidelity, or undervalue the courage, of all these naval subjects.‘ 
He fancied that they could make no resistance to the Greek fleet, 
and dreaded lest the latter should sail forthwith to the Helles- 
pont, so as to break down the bridge and intercept his personal 
retreat; for upon the maintenance of that bridge he conceived 
his own safety to turn, not less than that of his father Darius, 
when retreating from Scythia, upon the preservation of the 
bridge over the Danube.® Against the Pheenicians, from whom 
ted 6°94" Mschyl. Bors. s5{470; language of ‘Mardonius. to” Xerxés 
Diodér. xi. 19. (Herodot. viii. 100), as well as in that 


2 Herodot. viii. 96. ut into the mouth of Artemisia by the 
3 The victories of the Greeks over historian (viii. 68), which indicates the 


(Arrian, ii. 11, 6; iii, 14, 8). 5 Herodot. vii. 10. 
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he had expected most, his rage broke out in such fierce threats, 
that they stole away from the fleet in the night, and departed 
homeward.’ Such a capital desertion made future naval struggles 
still more hopeless, and Xerxés, though at first breathing revenge 
and talking about a vast mole or bridge to be thrown across the 
strait to Salamis, speedily ended by giving orders to the whole 
fleet to leave Phalérum in the night—not without disembarking, 
however, the best soldiers who served on board.?, They were 
directed to make straight for the Hellespont, and there to guard 
the bridge against his arrival. 

This resolution was prompted by Mardonius, who saw the real 
terror which beset his master, and read therein suffi- 


cient evidence of danger to himself. When Xerxés resales to 
despatched to Susa intelligence of his disastrous pe 
overthrow, the feeling at home was not simply that pre A ae 
of violent grief for the calamity, and fear for the per- socio 
sonal safety of the monarch: it was further embit- Mardonins, 


tered by anger against Mardonius, as the instigator eee 


of this ruinous enterprise. That general knew full noe 
well that there was no safety for him‘ in returning conquest of 
reece. 


to Persia with the shame of failure on his head. It 
was better for him to take upon himself the chance of subduing 
Greece, which he had good hopes of being yet able to do, and to 


1 This important fact is not stated 
by Herodotus, but it is distinctly given 


gedy, which gained the prize, are too 
scanty to sustain 
Diodérus, xi. 19. It seems probable 


any conjectures as to 
its scheme or details (see Welcker, 


ae Griechische ced. vol. i. p. 26; and 
If hag, ebay fee entitled Droysen, Phrynichos, Atschylos, und 
Phenisse, been preserved, we die Trilogie, pp. 4—6). 


should have known more about the 2 Herodot. ix. 32 


position and behaviour of the Pheeni- 
cian contingent in this invasion. It 
was represented at Athens only three 
years after the battle of Salamis, in 
B.C. 477 or 476, with Themistoklés as 
chorégus, four years earlier than the 
Pers of Aischylus, which was affirmed 
by Glaucus to have been (rapamemo- 
joa) altered from it. The Chorus in 
the Pheenissz consisted of Phoenician 
women, possibly the widows of those 
Pheenicians whom Xerxés had caused 
to be beheaded after the battle (Hero- 
dot. viii. 90, as Dr. Blomfield supposes 
Pref. ad Atsch. Pers. p. ix.), or only of 
Phoenicians absent on the e: ition. 
The fragments remaining of this tra- 


8 Herodot. viii. 97—107. Such was 
the terror of these retreating seamen, 
that they are said to have mistaken 
the projecting cliffs of Cape Zéstér 
about -way between Peirzeus and 

unium) for ships ; and redoubled the 
haste of their flight as if an enemy 
were after them—a story which we can 
treat as nothing better than silly exag- 
eration in the Athenian informants of 
erodotus. 
tésias, Pers. c. xxvi.; Strabo, ix. 
. 895: the two latter talk about the 
ntention to carry a mole across from 
Attica to Salamis, as if it had been con- 
ceived before the battle. 
4 Compare Herodot. vii. 10. 
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advise the return of Xerxés himself to a safe and easy residence 
in Asia. Such counsel was eminently palatable to the present 
alarm of the monarch, while it opened to Mardonius himself a 
fresh chance, not only of safety, but of increased power and glory. 
Accordingly he began to reassure his master by representing 
that the recent blow was after all not serious—that it had only 
fallen upon the inferior part of his force, and upon worthless 
foreign slaves, like Phcenicians, Egyptians, &., while the native 
Persian troops yet remained unconquered and unconquerable, 
fully adequate to execute the monarch’s revenge upon Hellas— 
that Xerxés might now very well retire with the bulk of his 
army, if he were disposed, and that he (Mardonius) would pledge 
himself to complete the conquest, at the head of 30,000 chosen 
troops. This proposition afforded at the same time consolation 
for the monarch’s wounded vanity and safety for his person. 
His confidential Persians, and Artemisia herself on being 
consulted, approved of the step. The latter had acquired his 
confidence by the dissuasive advice which she had given before 
the recent deplorable engagement, and she had every motive now 
to encourage a proposition indicating solicitude for his person, as 
well as relieving herself from the obligation of further service. 
“Tf Mardonius desires to remain (she remarked contemptuously’) 
by all means let him have the troops: should he succeed, thou 
wilt be the gainer ; should he even perish, the loss of some of 
thy slaves is trifling, so long as thou remainest safe, and thy 
house in power. Thou hast already accomplished the purpose of 
thy expedition, in burning Athens.” Xerxés, while adopting 
this counsel and directing the return of his fleet, showed his 
satisfaction with the Halikarnassian queen by entrusting to her 
some of his children, with directions to transport them to 
Ephesus. 

The Greeks at Salamis learnt with surprise and joy the de- 
parture of the hostile fleet from the bay of Phalérum, and imme- 
diately put themselves in pursuit, following as far as the island 
of Andros, without success. Themistoklés and the Athenians 
are even said to have been anxious to push on forthwith 
to the Hellespont, and there break down the bridge of boats, 


1 Herodot. viii. 101, 102. 
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in order to prevent the escape of Xerxés—had they not been 
restrained by the caution of Eurybiadés and the Pelo- The Greeks 
. ponnesians, who represented that it was dangerous to we 
detain the Persian monarch in the heart of Greece. fleet as far 
Themistoklés readily suffered himself to be per- *8Andros— 
suaded, and contributed much to divert his country- 

men from the idea; while he at the same time 
sent the faithful Sikinnus a second time to Xerxés, 
with the intimation that he (Themistoklés) had 
restrained the impatience of the Greeks to proceed without delay 
and burn the Hellespontic bridge—and that he had thus, from 
personal friendship to the monarch, secured for him a safe 
retreat.1 Though this is the story related by Herodotus, we can 
hardly believe that with the great Persian land force in the heart 
of Attica, there could have been any serious idea of so distant an 
operation as that of attacking the bridge at the Hellespont. It 
seems more probable that Themistoklés fabricated the intention, 
with a view of frightening Xerxés away, as well as of establishing 
a personal claim upon his gratitude in reserve for future 
contingencies. 

Such crafty manceuvres and long-sighted calculations of 
possibility seem extraordinary ; but the facts are sufficiently 
attested, since Themistoklés lived to claim as well as to receive 
fulfilment of the obligation thus conferred. Though extraordinary, 
they will not appear inexplicable, if we reflect, first, that the 
Persian game, even now after the defeat of Salamis, was not only 
not desperate, but might perfectly well have succeeded, if it had 
been played with reasonable prudence: next, that there existed 
in the mind of this eminent man an almost unparalleled 
combination of splendid patriotism, long-sighted cunning, and 
selfish rapacity. Themistoklés knew better than any one else 
that the cause of Greece had appeared utterly desperate only a 
few hours before the late battle: moreover a clever man tainted 
with such constant guilt might naturally calculate on being 





1 Herodot. viii. 109, 110; Thucyd, i. 
137. The words jv Wer8as tpocverorncaro 
may probably be understood in a sense 
somewhat larger than that which they 
naturally bear in Thucydidés. In point 
of fact, not only was it false that 


Themistoklés was the person who dis- 
suaded the Greeks from go to the 
Hellespont, but it was also false that 
the Greeks had ever any serious inten- 
tion of going there. Compare Cornelius 
Nepos, Themistok], ¢, 5, 
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one day detected and punished. even if the Greeks proved 
successful. 

He now employed the fleet among the islands of the Cycladés 
Themisto- for the purpose of levying fines upon them as a 
ties with punishment for adherence to the Persians. He first 
levying laid siege to Andros, telling the inhabitants that he 
money wee i a 
in the came to demand their money, bringing with him two 
Cyclades. = preat, gods—Persuasion and Necessity. To which the 
Andrians replied, that “Athens was a great city and blest with 
excellent gods; but that they were miserably poor, and that 
there were two unkind gods who always stayed with them and 
would never quit the island—Poverty and Helplessness.! In 
these gods the Andrians put their trust, refusing to deliver the 
money required ; for the power of Athens could never overcome 
their inability.” While the fleet was engaged in contending 
against the Andrians with their sad protecting deities, Themisto- 
klés sent round to various other cities, demanding from them 
private sums of money on condition of securing them from attack. 
From Karystus, Paros, and other places he thus extorted bribes 
for himself apart from the other generals? but it appears that 
Andros was found unproductive, and after no very long absence 
the fleet was brought back to Salamis.’ 

The intimation sent by Themistoklés perhaps had the effect of 
Narets hastening the departure of Xerxés, who remained in 


evacuates Attica only a few days after the battle of Salamis, 


returns and then withdrew his army through Beotia into 
ae Thessaly, where Mardonius made choice of the troops 


with the to be retained for his future operations. He retained 
ortion of the Persians, Medes, Sake, Baktrians, and Indians, 


isarmy. horse as well as foot, together with select detachments 
of the remaining contingents ; making in all, according to Hero- 
dotus, 300,000 men. But as it was now the beginning of 
September, and as 60,000 out of his forces, under Artabazus, 
were destined to escort Xerxés himself to the Hellespont, 


1 Herodot. viii. 111. émet "Avdpious Bergk, and Herodot. vii. 172. 
ye elvar yewreivas és Ta wéyiora dvijxov- 2 Herodot. viii. 112; Plutarch, 
Tas, Kat Geovs dvo apxyorous | ouK éxAeir- Themistoklés, c. 21—who cites a few 
ew odéwy thy vijgov, GAX’ aici prdoxw- bitter lines from the contemporary 
Weev, Hevinv re cat "Aunyavinv. poet Timokreén. 

Compare Alkeeus, . 90, ed. 3 Herodot, viii. 112—121. 
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Mardonius proposed to winter in Thessaly, and to postpone 
further military operations until the ensuing spring. 

Having left most of these troops under the orders of Mardonius 
in Thessaly, Xerxés marched away with the rest to the Hellespont, 
by the same road as he had taken in his advance a few months 


before. 


Respecting his retreat a plentiful stock of stories were 


circulated *—inconsistent with each other, fanciful and even 


1 Herodot. viii. 114—126. 

2 The account given by Zschylus of 
ted, d in 4 ral rs inte 

e erated, an seve! in’ 

laced PT 


lace in the months of October and 
ovember, therefore not very long 
after the est. t Mardonius 
tained a large army in Thessaly 
all the winter and brought them out 
in fighting condition in the spring. 
3. That Artabazus also with another 
large division was in military opera- 
tion in Thrace all the winter, after 
having escorted Xerxés into safety. 
When we consider these » it 
will seem that the statements of 
#ischylus even as to the sufferings by 
famine must be taken with great 
ise yd i ne agers a pe 
e of the m appears 
ible, and T regret to find 
oa on this point —"* from Dr. 
irlwall, who considers it an un- 
doubted fact (Hist. of Greece, ch. xv. 
. 351, 2nd ed.). ‘*The river had been 
zen in the night hard enough to bear 
ee who arrived — = 
suddenly gave way under the morning 
sun, and numbers perished in the 
waters ”—so Dr. Thirlwall states, after 
Zischylus—ad in a note: “It is a 
little surprising that Herodotus, when 
he is describing the miseries of the 
ere. wee not notice this disaster, 
which is so prominent in the narrative 
of the Persian messenger in Aischylus, 
There can however be no doubt as to 
the fact ; and ve it may furnish 
a useful warning not to lay much 
iieeiat Ser vefecting oven: toepertet 
a ground for rej even impo’ 
Gan interestin facts which are only 
mentioned by later writers,” &c. 
That a e river such as the 
Strymén near its mouth (180 yards 


broad, and in latitude about N. 40° 
50’), at a period which could not have 
been later than the beginning of 
November, should have been frozen 
over in one night so hardly and firmly 


as t of a portion of the army 
marching over it at daybreak—before 
the sun became warm—is a statement 


which surely requires a more on- 
sible witness than Aischylus to avouch 
it. In fact, he himself describes it as 
a “ frost out of season” eiav’ Gwpov) 
brought about bya ial interposition 
of the gods. he is to be believed, 
none of the fugitives were saved, 
except such as were fortunate enough 
to cross the Strymén on the ice durin 

the interval between break of day an 

the sun’s heat. One would imagine 
that there was a pursuing enemy on. 
their track, leaving them only a short. 
time for escape; whereas, fact,. 
= had no enemy to contend with— 
nothing but the difficulty of finding: 
subsistence. During the advancing: 
march of Xerxés, a bridge of boats: 
had been thrown over the Strymén ;. 
nor can any reason be given why that, 
bridge should not still have been sub- 
sisting ; Artabazus must have recrossed. 
it after he had accompanied the 
monarch to the Hellespont. I wilh 


But the ice add, that th 


e town and fortress of 
Eion, which commanded the mouth of 
the Strymén, remained as an important 
stronghold of the Persians some years 
after this event, and was only captured, 
after a desperate resistance, by the 
—— and their confederates under 


mn. 

The Athenian auditors of the Persz 
would not criticise nicely the historical 
credibility of that which Atschylus 
=~ etn pave the ——— of bem 
retrea ‘oe, nor geo, 
credibility when he pede] ount 
Pangeus on the hither side of the 
Strymén, to persons ing out of 
Greece (Perse, 494). But I must confess 
that, to my mind, his whole narrative 
of the retreat bears the stamp of the 


v 
~ 
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incredible. Grecian imagination, in the contemporary poet 
Retreating AMschylus, as well as in the Latin moralizers Seneca 


march of 


Senta or Juvenal,’ delighted in handling this invasion 
oi. site with the maximum of light and shadow ; magnifying 


—sufferings the destructive misery and humiliation of the retreat 
He finds so as to form an impressive contrast with the super- 
the bridge human pride of the advance, and illustrating that 
crosses the antithesis with unbounded licence of detail. The suf- 
shipboard ferings from want of provision were doubtless severe, 
into Asia. and are described as frightful and death-dealing. The 
magazines stored up for the advancing march had been exhausted, 
so that the retiring army were now forced to seize upon the corn 
of the country through which they passed—an insufficient 
maintenance eked out by leaves, grass, the bark of trees, and 
other wretched substitutes for food. Plague and dysentery 
aggravated their misery, and occasioned many to be left behind 
among the cities through whose territory the retreat was carried, 
strict orders being left by Xerxés that these cities should maintain 
and tend them, After forty-five days’ march from Attica, he at 
length found himself at the Hellespont, whither his fleet, retreating 
from Salamis, had arrived long before him.? But the short-lived 
bridge had already been knocked to pieces by a storm, so that 
the army was transported on shipboard across to Asia, where it 
first obtained comfort and abundance, and where the change from 
privation to excess engendered new maladies. In the time of 
Herodotus, the citizens of Abdéra still showed the gilt scimitar 
and tiara which Xerxés had presented to them when he halted 
there in his retreat, in token of hospitality and satisfaction. 
They even went the length of affirming that never since his 
departure from Attica had he loosened his girdle until he reached 
their city. So fertile was Grecian fancy in magnifying the terror 
of the repulsed invader! who re-entered Sardis with a broken 
army and humbled spirit, only eight months after he had left it 
as the presumed conqueror of the western world.’ 

et and the religious man, not of the Ile tamen qualis rediit, Salamine 

istorical witness. And my confidence relicta, j 
in Herodotus is increased when I In Caurum atque Eurum solitus sevire 
compare him on this matter with flagellis, &. 
Z#schylus—as well in what he says as 2 Herodot. viii. 130. 


in what he does not say. 3 See the account of the retreat of 
1 Juvenal, Satir. x. 178. Xerxés in Herodotus, viii. 115—12Q 
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Meanwhile the Athenians and Peloponnesians, liberated from 

the immediate presence of the enemy either on land ¥ 
A oy of the 

or sea, and passing from the extreme of terror to Greeks— 
sudden ease and security, indulged in the full delight eeu 
and self-congratulation of unexpected victory. On poses 
the day before the battle Greece had seemed irre- ay 
trievably lost: she was now saved even against all reasonable 
hope, and the terrific cloud impending over her was dispersed. 
At the division of the booty the A’ginetans were adjudged to 
have distinguished themselves most in the action, and to be 
entitled to the choice lot; while various tributes of gratitude 
were also set apart for the gods. Among them were three 
Pheenician triremes, which were offered in dedication to Ajax at 
Salamis, to Athéné at Sunium, and to Poseidén at the Isthmus 
of Corinth. Further presents were sent to Apollo at Delphi, 
who, on being asked whether he was satisfied, replied that all 
had done their duty to him except the Aginetans: from them 
he required additional munificence on account of the prize 
awarded to them, and they were constrained to dedicate in the 
temple four golden stars upon a staff of brass, which Herodotus 
himself saw there. Next to the Aginetans, the second place of 
honour was awarded to the Athenians; the Aiginetan Polykritus, 
and the Athenians Eumenés and Ameinias, being ranked first 
among the individual combatants.? Respecting the behaviour of 
Adeimantus and the Corinthians in the battle, the Athenians of 
the time of Herodotus drew the most unfavourable picture, 
representing them to have fled at the commencement and to have 
been only brought back by the information that the Greeks were 
gaining the victory. Considering the character of the debates 
which had preceded, and the impatient eagerness manifested by 
the Corinthians to fight at the Isthmus instead of at Salamis, 
with many stories which he mentions sortishumane, rerum varietate miranda 
ag Bey reject. The description given —in exiguo latentem videre navigio, 
in the Perse of Aischylus (v. 486, 515, oa paulo ante vix equor omne capie- 
570) is conceived in the same spirit. t: carentem etiam omni servorum 
The strain reaches its loudest pitch in ministerio, cujus exercitus propter 
wae obfiged Defges — he ae multitudinem penne graves oraan.? 
fishing-boat. “Ipsecumpaucis Abydon , , » Herodot. viii, 109. jpeis 82, eipnua 
contendit. ‘Ubi cum solutum pontem 7170 ee ees wr 
hibernis tempestatibus offendisset > corinne tide fy 19 


jis- 
catoriA scapha trepidus trajecit. ‘drat 2 Herodot. viii, 98—122; Diod6r. xi, 
res spectaculo digna, et, estimatione 27 
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some such backwardness on their part, when forced into a battle 
at the latter place, would not be in itself improbable. Yet in 
this case it seems that not only the Corinthians themselves, but 
also the general voice of Greece, contradicted the Athenian story, 
and defended them as having behaved with bravery and forward- 
ness. We must recollect that at the time when Herodotus 
probably collected his information, a bitter feeling of hatred 
prevailed between Athens and Corinth, and Aristeus son of 
Adeimantus was among the most efficient enemies of the former.? 

Besides the first and second prizes of valour, the chiefs at the 


Honours Isthmus tried to adjudicate among themselves the first 
rendered and second prizes of skill and wisdom. Each of them 
stoklés, deposited two names on the altar of Poseidén: and 


when these votes came to be looked at, it was found that each 
man had voted for himself as deserving the first prize, but that 
Themistoklés had a large majority of votes for the second.2 The 
result of such voting allowed no man to claim the first prize, nor 
could the ehiefs give a second prize without it; so that 
Themistoklés was disappointed of his reward, though exalted so 
much the higher, perhaps through that very disappointment, in 
general renown. He went shortly afterwards to Sparta, where 
he received from the Lacedeemonians honours such as were never 
paid, before nor afterwards, to any foreigner. A crown of olive 
was indeed given to Eurybiadés as the first prize, but a like crown 
was at the same time conferred on Themistoklés as a special 
reward for unparalleled sagacity ; together with a chariot, the 


1 Herodot. viii. 94; Thucyd. i, 42, pecuniary reward, apart from the 
108. sb ogotpsy piocs from Corinth ‘magnitade of the sum; bus this ies 
towards Athens. About Aristeus, i 


Thucyd. ii. 67. 

Plutarch (De Herodot. Malignit. p. 
870) employs many an words in 
refuting this Athenian scandal, which 
the historian himself does not uphold 
as truth. The story advanced by Dio 
Chrysostom (Or. xxxvii. p. 456), that 
Herodotus asked for a reward from the 
Corinthians, and on being refused 
ee this po ig d into his one gi A for 

e purpose 0 ing revenged upon 
them, deserves no attention without 
some reasonable evidence: the state- 
ment of Diyllus that he received ten 
talents from the Athenians as a reward 
fer his history, would be much less 
improbable, so far as the fact of 


uires proof. Dio Beg kona is not 
satisfied with rejecting this tale of the 
Athenians, but goes the length of 
affirming that the Corinthians carried 
off the palm of bravery and were the 
cause of the victory. The epigrams of 
Simonidés, which he cites, prove 
ae tee the kind (p. 459). Mi: us 
(Vit. Thucyd. Late insinuates a charge 

inst Herodotus, something like that 
of Plutarch and Dio. 

2 Herod. viii. 123. Plutarch(Themist., 
c. 17: compare De Herodot. Mali 
p. 871) states that each individual chiet 
gave his second vote to Themistoklés. 
The more we test Herodotus by compari- 
son with others, the more we find 
him free from the exaggerating spirit. 
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finest which the city afforded. Moreover, on his departure, the 
300 select youths called Hippeis, who formed the active guard 
and police of the country, all accompanied him in a body as escort 
of honour to the frontiers of Tegea.1 Such demonstrations were 
so astonishing, from the haughty and immovable Spartans, that 
they were ascribed by some authors to their fear lest Themistoklés 
should be offended by being deprived of the general prize; and 
they are even said to have excited the jealousy of the Athenians 
so much that he was displaced from his place of general, to which 
Xanthippus was nominated.? Neither of these last reports is 
likely to be true, nor is either of them confirmed by Herodotus. 
The fact that Xanthippus became general of the fleet during the 
ensuing year is in the regular course of Athenian change of 
officers, and implies no peculiar jealousy of Themistoklés, 


1 Herod. viii. 124; Plut., Themist. 2 Diodér. xi. 27; compare Herodot. 
c. 17 Vili. 125, and Thucyd. i. 74 
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CHAPTER XLII 


BATTLES OF PLATEA AND MYKALf&.—FINAL REPULSE OF 
THE PERSIANS. 


THover the defeat at Salamis deprived the Persians of all hope 
from further maritime attack of Greece, they still 
fleet, after anticipated success by land from the ensuing campaign 
retiring of Mardonius. Their fleet, after having conveyed the 
wintersat_ monarch himself with his accompanying land force 
collectsin across the Hellespont, retired to winter at Kymé and 
the spring — Samos ; in the latter of which places large rewards 
were bestowed upon Theoméstér and Phylakus, two 
Samian captains who had distinguished themselves in the late 
engagement. Theoméstér was even nominated despot of Samos 
under Persian protection+ Early in the spring they were 
reassembled—to the number of 400 sail, but without the 
Pheenicians—at the naval station of Samos, intending however 
only to maintain a watchful guard over Ionia, and hardly 
supposing that the Greek fleet would venture to attack them.? 
For a long time the conduct of that fleet was such as to justify 
aa oh such belief in its enemies, Assembled at Aigina in 
The Greek the spring, to the number of 110 ships, under the 
fleet nies Spartan king Leotychidés, it advanced as far as Délos, 
ni spring but not farther eastward : nor could all the persuasions 
of Chian and other Ionian envoys, despatched both 
to the Spartan authorities and to the fleet, and promising to 
revolt from Persia as soon as the Grecian fleet should appear, 
prevail upon Leotychidés to hazard any aggressive enterprise. 
Tonia and the eastern waters of the Augean had now been for 
fifteen years completely under the Persians, and so little visited 


1 Herodot. viii. 85. 2 Herodot. viii. 180; Dioddr. xi. 27, 
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by the Greeks, that a voyage thither appeared, especially to the 
maritime inexperience of a Spartan king, like going to the Pillars 
of Heraklés :? not less venturesome than the same voyage appeared 
fifty-two years afterwards to the Lacedemonian admiral Alkidas, 
when he first hazarded his fleet amidst the preserved waters of 
the Athenian empire. 

Meanwhile the hurried and disastrous retreat of Xerxés had 
produced less disaffection among his subjects and 
allies than might have been anticipated. Alexander 
king of Macedon, the Thessalian Aleuade,? and the 
Beeotian leaders still remained in hearty co-operation 
with Mardonius; nor were there any, except the 
Phokians, whose fidelity to him appeared questionable, which is 
among all the Greeks north-west of the boundaries of ee y » 
Attica and Megaris. It was only in the Chalkidic Art#bazus. 
peninsula that any actual revolt occurred. Potidea, situated 
on the Isthmus of Palléné, as well as the neighbouring towns in 
the long tongue of Palléné, declared themselves independent: and 
the neighbouring town of Olynthus, occupied by the semi-Grecian 
tribe of Bottizans, was on the point of following their example. 
The Persian general Artabazus, on his return from escorting Xerxés 
to the Hellespont, undertook the reduction of these towns, and 
succeeded perfectly with Olynthus. He took the town, slew all the 
inhabitants, and handed it over to a fresh population, consisting 
of Chalkidic Greeks under Kritobulus of Toréné. It was in this 
manner’that Olynthus, afterwards a city of so much consequence 
and interest, first became Grecian and Chalkidic. But Artabazus 
was not equally successful in the siege of Potidea, the defence of 


—revolt of 
Potidea— 


1 Herodot. viii. 131, 132: compare ment, no inferences of this kind ought 





Thucyd. iii. 29—32, 

Herodotus says, that the Chian 
envoys had great difficulty in inducing 
Leotychidés to proceed even as far as 


Délos—rd yap mpogwrépw wav Sevov iv bef 


roto. “EAAnot, ovte Trav xwpwy éovor 
~ en gay orpartis Te wavTa Ada éddxee 
elvau thy 68 Sauov émoréaro S6fy Kai 
“Hpaxdéas orijdas ivov améxerv. 

This last expression of Herodotus 
has been erroneously interpreted by 
some of the commentators as if it were 
a measure of the phical ignorance 
either of Herodo self, or of those 
whom he is describing. In my judg- 


to be founded upon it: it marks fear 
of an enemy’s country which they had 
not been accustomed to visit, and 
where they could not calculate the risk 
d—rather than any serious 
com nm between one distance and 
another. Speaking of our forefathers, 
such of core were _— used Jase the 
sea, we say—‘‘ A voyage to Bor- 
deaux or Lisbon seemed to them as 
distant as a vo to the Indies,”—by 
which we should merely affirm some- 
thing as to their state of ae , not 


as to their geogra) know! 
2 Herodot, x. » 2, 67; vi se 


ore 
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which was aided by citizens from the other towns in Palléné. 
A plot which he concerted with Timoxenus, commander 
of the Skiénzan auxiliaries in the town, became accidentally 
disclosed: a considerable body of his troops perished while 
attempting to pass at low tide under the walls of the city, which 
were built across the entire breadth of the narrow isthmus 
joining the Pallenzan peninsula to the mainland; and after 
three months of blockade, he was forced to renounce the 
enterprise, withdrawing his troops to rejoin Mardonius in 
Thessaly.2 
Mardonius, before he put himself in motion for the spring 
campaign, thought it advisable to consult the Grecian 
oe oracles, especially those within the limits of Beotia 
teringin and Phdékis. He sent a Karian named Mys, familiar 
resumes with the Greek as well as the Karian language, to 
operations ~eonsult Trophénius at Lebadeia, Amphiaraus and the 
spring Ismenian Apollo at Thébes, Apollo at Mount Ptoon 
He consults near Akrephiz, and Apollo at the Phokian Abe. 
eeeten This step was probably intended as a sort of ostenta- 
tious respect towards the religious feelings of allies 
upon whom he was now very much dependent. But neither the 
questions put nor the answers given were made public. The 
only remarkable fact which Herodotus had heard was that the 
priests of the Ptéian Apollo delivered his answer in Karian, or at 
least in a language intelligible to no person present except the 
Karian Mys himself? It appears however that at this period, 
when Mardonius was seeking to strengthen himself by oracles, 
and laying his plans for establishing a separate peace and alliance 
with Athens against the Peloponnesians, some persons in his 
interest circulated predictions, that the day was approaching 
when the Persians and the Athenians jointly would expel the 
Dorians from Peloponnésus.2 The way was thus paved for him 


1 Herodot. viii. 128, 129. rated by the ho nog the medising 
ae: ‘arena viii. 134, 135; Pausanias, party in Greece at this particular mo- 
1x. ment: there is no other point of time 


es: Hasan. viii. 141. AaxeSaudviot to which they could be at all _ 
3 + dvapvnobévres tov Aoyiwy, —no other, in which bape eg 
Se odeas xpedv Eort Gua Toigr ddAAccor the Dorians from pepe ry i 
Awprevor éxmimrery éx HeAomovrijgov ims united Persians and Athenians, co’ 
MiSwv Te Kai "AGnvaiwy, Kd, ndpta te éercay be even dreamt of. The 
BR) snehersoveee 76 Ilépon “A@nvaio, &c. nians are indeed said here ‘to call to 
Such oracles must have been gene- mind the prophecies,”—as if these 
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to send an envoy to Athens—Alexander king of Macedon, 
who was instructed to make the most seductive yy. ,aonius 
offers—to promise reparation of all the damage done ee 
in Attica, as well as the active future friendship of Macedon to 
the Great King—and to hold out to the Athenians a Athens, to 
large acquisition of new territory as the price of their Fe feooahabas 
consent to form with him an equal and independent terms of 
alliance.1 The Macedonian prince added warm ?°°* 
expressions of his own interest in the welfare of the Athenians, 
recommending them as a sincere friend to embrace propositions 
so advantageous as well as so honourable, especially as the 
Persian power must in the end prove too much for them, and 
Attica lay exposed to Mardonius and his Grecian allies, without 
being covered by any common defence as Peloponnésus was 
protected by its Isthmus.’ 

This offer, despatched in the spring, found the Athenians re- 
established wholly or partially in their half-ruined city, A 
simple tender of mercy and tolerable treatment, if despatched by 
Xerxés from Thermopyle the year before, might perhaps have 
gone far to detach them from the cause of Hellas: and even at 
the present moment, though the pressure of overwhelming terror 
had disappeared, there were many inducements for them to 
accede to the proposition of Mardonius. The alliance of Athens 
would ensure to the Persian general unquestionable predominance 
in Greece, and to Athens herself protection from further ravage 
as well as the advantage of playing a winning game ; while his 
force, his position, and his alliances, even as they then stood, 
threatened a desolating and doubtful war, of which Attica would 
bear the chief brunt. Moreover the Athenians were at this time 
suffering privations of the severest character ; for not only did 
their ruined houses and temples require to be restored, but they 
had lost the harvest of the past summer, together with the seed of 
the past autumn. The prudential view of the case being thus 


latter were old, and not now produced believed them to be old, so that he 
for the first time. But we must recol- would naturally give credit to the 
lect that a fabricator of Tinta pee te Lacedszemonians for the same know- 
such as Onomakritus, woul: edge, and su calling these them to be alarmed 
bability at once circulate them as nd ge .eeophecee to mind”, 
that is, as forming of some nt Sh 

collection like that of is or Muszeus. a Horodot a 142, 

Aud Herodotus doubtless himself 3 Herodot. viii. 142. megevyévoros 
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favourable to Mardonius rather than otherwise, and especially 
strengthened by the distress which reigned at Athens, the 
Lacedemonians were so much afraid lest Alexander 


to Athens ; should carry his point, that they sent envoys to 
this offer— dissuade the Athenians from listening to him, as well 
fear of the as to tender succour during the existing poverty of the 
nians that city. After having heard both parties, the Athenians 
accept it— delivered their reply in terms of solemn and dignified 
Lacede- resolution, which their descendants delighted in 
euros, repeating. To Alexander they said: “Cast not in 
penew to our teeth that the power of the Persian is many times 


greater than ours: we too know that, as well as thou: 
but we nevertheless love freedom well enough to resist him in the 
best manner we can. Attempt not the vain task of talking us 
over into alliance with him. Tell Mardonius that as long as the 
sun shall continue in his present path, we will never contract 
alliance with Xerxés: we will encounter him in our own defence, 
putting our trust in the aid of those gods and heroes to whom he 
has shown no reverence, and whose houses and statues he has 
burnt. Come thou not to us again with similar propositions, 
nor persuade us, even in the spirit of good-will, into unholy 
proceedings: thou art the guest and friend of Athens, and we 
would not that thou shouldst suffer injury at our hands.” 

To the Spartans, the reply of the Athenians was of a similar 
decisive tenor, protesting their unconquerable devotion 


Resolute 

reply prsknid to the common cause and liberties of Hellas, and 
and deter- promising that no conceivable temptations, either of 
pomp y money or territory, should induce them to desert the 
ee ties of brotherhood, common pune) and religion. 


pévroe Duty cuva: gry (say the Spar- 
tan cr rer to ane kal ott 
kat ote 


ceding 
Themistoklés to his Pinar nso 
Ts oixinv Te avarAacaglw, Kai ordpov 


avaxas €xé7w (viii. 109)—must have been 


found Re per gi in most cases to 


Tha Senge the Athenian orator, in 
alludin to this incident a century 
and a af represents the 
Athenians as having been ‘on the 

int of stonin, Precis E —urtxpod 
ety cpt caste t. Leokrat. 
86)—one among onginany spechnens 
of Mae casslonn manner in which these 
orators deal with past history. 
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thanked the Spartans for offering them aid during the present 
privations ; but while declining such offers, they reminded them 
that Mardonius, when apprised that his propositions were 
refused, would probably advance immediately, and they therefore 
earnestly desired the presence of a Peloponnesian army in Beeotia 
to assist in the defence of Attica. The Spartan envoys, promising 
fulfilment of this request,? and satisfied to have ascertained the 
sentiments of Athens, departed. 

Such unshaken fidelity on the part of the Athenians to the 
general cause of Greece, in spite of present suffering 


combined with seductive offers for the future, was Hay) te 
the just admiration of their descendants and the i layed 
frequent theme of applause by their orators.? But aad teas 
among the contemporary Greeks it was hailed only as phere 
a relief from danger, and repaid by a selfish and wy fries 


ungenerous neglect. The same feeling of indifference 

towards all Greeks outside of their own isthmus, which had so 
deeply endangered the march of affairs before the battle of 
Salamis, now manifested itself a second time among the Spartans 
and Peloponnesians. The wall across the Isthmus, which they 
had been so busy in constructing, and on which they had relied 
for protection against the land force of Xerxés, had been inter- 
mitted and left unfinished when he retired ; but it was resumed 
as soon as the forward march of Mardonius was anticipated. It 
was, however, still unfinished at the time of the embassy of the 
Macedonian prince to Athens, and this incomplete condition of 
their special defence was one reason of their alarm lest the 
Athenians should accept terms proposed. That danger being for 
the time averted, they redoubled their exertions at the Isthmus, 
so that the wall was speedily brought into an adequate state of 








1 Herodot. viii. 148, 144; Plutarch, 
Aristeidés, c.10. According toPlutarch 
it was Aristeidés who proposed an 

repared the reply to be delivered. 
ut here as elsewhere, the loose, 
exaggerating style of Plutarch con- 
trasts unfavourably with the simplicity 
and directness of Herodotus. 

2 Herodot. ix. 7. ovv@épevor 88 qyuiv 
tov Iepony avrumoecOar és Thv Bow- 


tiny, &e. 

Diodérus gives the account of this 
embassy to Athens substantially in the 
same manner, coupling it however with 


some erroneous motives (xi. 28). 

3 Herodot. ix. 7. émordpevol re dt 
repdadrcwrepdv éore dpodoyéery TH Mepon 
paddAov 7 rodcuéery, &c. 

The orators are not always satisfied 
with giving to Athens the credit which 
she really deserved: they venture to 
represent the Athenians as having 
refused these brilliant offers from 
Xerxés on his first invasion, instead of 
from Mardonius in the ensuing summer. 
Xerxés never made any offers to them. 
rig Pegy riage Or, iv. Panegyric. c. 27, 
p. 
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defence, and the battlements along the summit were in course of 
being constructed. Thus safe behind their own bulwark, they 
thought nothing more of their promise to join the Athenians in 
Beeotia and to assist in defending Attica against Mardonius. 
Indeed their king Kleombrotus, who commanded the force at the 
Isthmus, was so terrified -by an obscuration of the sun at the 
moment when he was.sacrificing to ascertain the inclinations of 
the gods in reference to the coming war, that he even thought it 
necessary to retreat with the main force to Sparta, where he soon 
after died.! Besides these two reasons—indifference and un- 
favourable omens—which restrained the Spartans from aiding 
Attica, there was also a third: they were engaged in celebrating 
the festival of the Hyakinthia, and it was their paramount object 
(says the historian)? to fulfil “the exigencies of the god”. As the 
Olympia and the Karneia in the preceding year, so now did the 
Hyakinthia prevail over the necessities of defence, putting out 
of sight both the duties of fidelity towards an exposed ally, and 
the bond of an express promise. 
Meanwhile Mardonius, informed of the unfavourable reception 
which his proposals had received at Athens, put 
Spartans his army in motion forthwith from Thessaly, joined 
having ino by all his Grecian auxiliaries, and by fresh troops 
ea gia from Thrace and Macedonia. As he marched through 
Attica Beeotia, the Thebans, who heartily espoused his cause, 
undefended: endeavoured to dissuade him from further military 
occupies operations against the united force of his enemies— 
second urging him to try the efficacy of bribes, presented to 
ss the leading men in the different cities, for the purpose 
of disuniting them. But Mardonius, eager to repossess himself of 
Attica, heeded not their advice. About ten months after the 
retreat of Xerxés, he entered the country without resistance, and 
again established the Persian headquarters in Athens (May or 
June, 479 B.c.).3 


1 Herodot. ix. 10. told that it was always the practice for 
2 Herodot. ix. 6. oi yap 8 Aaxeda- the Amyklwean hoplites to go home for 
méveoe dpragév Te ToUTOV Tov xpvor xai the celebration of the H: on 


odt Hy ‘YoxivOca* mepi Aciorov 3° }yov whatever expedition they might ha; 

Ta 700 Oeod mopovvewv* Gua 82 7d Tetxds bd be employed (Xenop! Taetion v. 5, 

ode Td ev Te ree éretxeov, Kat nbn 11 

évdA€ers éAduBa: & Diodér. xi. 28; Herodot. ix, 2, 3,17. 
Nearly a century after this, we are oi wiv dAdo wapetxovto amavtes oTpa- 
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Before he arrived, the Athenians had again removed to Salamis, 
under feelings of bitter disappointment and indigna- gels 
tion. They had in vain awaited the fulfilment of the migration 
Spartan promise that a Peloponnesian army should Athenians 
join them in Beeotia for the defence of their frontier ; to Salamis” 
at length, being unable to make head against the bitter dis- 
enemy alone, they found themselves compelled to ent pact 
transport their families across to Salamis! The pes ol 
migration was far less terrible than that of the Sparta for 
preceding summer, since Mardonius had no fleet to them. 
harass them. But it was more gratuitous, and might 
have been obviated had the Spartans executed their covenant, 
which would have brought about the battle of Platea two 
months earlier than it actually was fought. 

Mardonius, though master of Athens, was so anxious to 
conciliate the Athenians, that he at first abstained from hee 
damaging either the city or the country, and de- offer of 
spatched a second envoy to Salamis to repeat the offers 4, ‘the 
made through Alexander of Macedon. He thought Athenians 
that they might now be listened to, since he could refused— 
offer the exemption of Attica from ravage, as an addi- Pstintion 
tional temptation. Murychidés, a Hellespontine Greek, bom they 
was sent to renew these propositions to the Athenian 
senate at Salamis ; but he experienced a refusal, not less resolute 
than what had been returned to Alexander of Macedon, and all but 
unanimous, One unfortunate senator, Lykidas, made an exception 
to this unanimity, venturing to recommend acceptance of the 
propositions of Murychidés. So furious was the wrath, or so 
strong the suspicion of corruption, which his single-voiced 
negative provoked, that senators and people both combined to 
stone him to death; while the Athenian women in Salamis, 
hearing what had passed, went of their own accord to the house 
of Lykidas, and stoned to death his wife and children. In the 
desperate pitch of resolution to which the Athenians were now 
wound up, an opponent passed for a traitor ; unanimity, even 
though extorted by terror, was essential to their feelings.” 


Tinv Kai cuveréBadov és "APijvas Soot rep 1 Herodot. ix. 4. 
éuHdigov “EAAjvev tav tavTy oixnudvwy, 2 Herodot. ix. 5. I dare not rejeot 
&e. (c. 17). this story about Lykidas (see Lykurgus 
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Murychidés, though his propositions were refused, was dismissed 
without injury. 

While the Athenians thus gave renewed proofs of their steadfast 
attachment to the cause of Hellas, they at the same 


Remon- 

atranee time sent envoys, conjointly with Megara and Platea, 
sont by the to remonstrate with the Spartans on their backward- 
px be oy ani ness and breach of faith, and to invoke them even thus 
slackness late to comeforth at once and meet Mardonius in Attica; 


not omitting to intimate, that if they were thus 
deserted, it would become imperatively necessary for 
them, against their will, to make terms with the enemy. So 
careless, however, were the Spartan Ephors respecting Attica and 
the Megarid, that they postponed giving an answer to these 
envoys for ten successive days, while in the meantime they 
pressed with all their efforts the completion of the Isthmic 
fortifications. And after having thus amused the envoys as long 
as they could, they would have dismissed them at last with a 
negative answer—such was their fear of adventuring beyond the 
Isthmus—had not a Tegean named Chileos, whom they much 
esteemed and to whom they communicated the application, 
reminded them that no fortifications at the Isthmus would suffice 
for the defence of Peloponnésus, if the Athenians became allied 
with Mardonius, and thus laid the peninsula open by sea. 

The strong opinion of this respected Tegean proved to the 
Ephors that their selfish policy would not be seconded by their 
chief Peloponnesian allies; and brought to their attention, 
probably for the first time, that danger by sea might again be 
renewed, though the Persian fleet had been beaten in the preceding 


cont. Leokrat. c. 30, p. 222), though offers, and 


otherauthors recount the same incident 
as having happened to a person named 
a big) during the preceding year, 
when the Athenians quitted Athens: 
see Demosthen. de Corona, p. 296, c. 
59 ; and Cicero de Officiis, iii. 11. That 
two such acts were perpetrated by the 
Athenians is noway probable; and if 
we are to choose between the two, the 
story of Herodotus is far the more 
probable. In the migration of the 
preceding year, we know that a certain 
number of Athenians actually did stay 
behind in the acropolis, and Kyrsilus 
might have been among them, if he had 
chosen. Moreover Xerxés held out no 


ve occasion to no delibe- 
ration: while the offers of Mardonius 
might really appear to a well-minded 
citizen deserving of attention. 

Isokratés (Or. ivy. Pan ov 
184, c. 42) states that the Athenians 
condemned many persons to death 
for medism (in allusion doubtless to 
Themistoklés as one), but he adds— 
“even now they imprecate curses on 
any citizen who enters into amicable 
negotiation with the Persians ”"—éy dé 
Tots TvAAGyols ETL Kai VUV apas TOLODYTaL, 
elris émixnpuKeverar Tlépoats Tov ToALTOY. 
This must have an ancient custom, 
continued after it had ceased to be 
pertinent or appropriato» 
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year, and was now at a distance from Greece. It changed their 
resolution, not less completely than suddenly; so that they 
despatched forthwith in the night 5000 Spartan citizens to the 
Isthmus—each man with seven Helots attached to him. And 
when the Athenian envoys, ignorant of this sudden change of 
policy, came on the next day to give peremptory notice that 
Athens would no longer endure such treacherous betrayal, but 
would forthwith take measures for her own security and separate 
pacification—the Ephors affirmed on their oath that the troops 
were already on their march, and were probably by this time out 
of the Spartan territory.1 Considering that this step was an 
expiation, imperfect, tardy, and reluctant, for foregoing desertion 
and breach of promise, the Ephors may probably have thought that 
the mystery of the night march, and the sudden communication of 
it as an actual fact to the envoys, in the way of reply, would impress 
more emphatically the minds of the latter, who returned with the 
welcome tidings to Salamis, and prepared their countrymen for 
speedy action. Five thousand Spartan citizens, each with seven 
light-armed Helots as attendants, were thus on their march to the 
theatre of war. Throughout the whole course of Grecian history, 
we never hear of any number of Spartan citizens at all approaching 
to 5000 being put on foreign service at the same time. But this 
was not all; 5000 Lacedemonian Periceki, each with 
one light-armed Helot to attend him, were also 
despatched to the Isthmus, to take part in the same 
struggle. Such unparalleled efforts afford sufficient 
measure of the alarm which, though late yet real, vi 
now reigned at Sparta. Other Peloponnesian cities 


narrative of Herodotus, on grounds 
Aristeidés, c. 10. Plutarch had read which do not appear to me convincing. 
a decree ascribed to Aristeidés,in which It seems to me that, after all, the 
Kimén, Xanthippus, and Myrénidés literal narrative is more probable 
were named ei toSparta. Butitis than erie gee, BY a we can substitute 
impossible that thippus could have in its place. e Spartan foreign policy 
taken part in the embassy, seeing that all depended on the five Ephors : there 


1 Herodot. ix. 10, 11; Plutarch 





he was not in command of the fleet. 

Probably the Helots must have 
followed: one hardly sees how so 
great a number could have been all 
suddenly collected, and marched off in 
one night, no > waguapsiegs having been 
made beforehand. 

Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. ch. xvi. p. 
366) suspects the correctness of the 


was no public discussion or criticism. 
Now the conduct of these Ephors is 
consistent and intelligible, though 
selfish, narrow-minded, and insensible 
to any dangers except what are present 
and obvious. Nor can I think (with 
Dr. Thirlwall) that the manner of 
communication ultimately adopted is 
of the nature of a jest. 
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followed the example, and a large army was thus collected under 
the Spartan Pausanias. 

It appears that Mardonius was at this moment in secret 
correspondence with the Argeians, who, though 
professing neutrality, are said to have promised him 


Attica,” that they would arrest the march of the Spartans 
eee beyond their own borders.’ If they ever made such a 


promise, the suddenness of the march, as well as the 
greatness of the force, prevented them from fulfilling it, and may 
perhaps have been so intended by the Ephors, under the 
apprehension that resistance might possibly be offered by the 
Argeians. At any rate, the latter were forced to content 
themselves with apprising Mardonius instantly of the fact, 
through their swiftest courier. It determined that general to 
evacuate Attica, and to carry on the war in Beotia—a country 
in every way more favourable to him. He had for some time 
refrained- from committing devastations in or round Athens, 
hoping that the Athenians might be induced to listen to his 
propositions ; but the last days of his stay were employed in 
burning and destroying whatever had been spared by the host of 
Xerxés during the preceding summer. After a fruitless attempt 
to surprise a body of 1000 Lacedemonians which had been 
detached for the protection of Megara,” he withdrew all his army 
into Beotia, not taking either the straight road to Platea, through 
Eleuthera, or to Thébes through Phylé, both which roads were 
mountainous and inconvenient for cavalry, but marching in the 
north-easterly direction to Dekeleia, where he was met by some 
guides from the adjoining regions near the river Asdpus, and 
conducted through the deme of Sphendaleis to Tanagra. He 
thus found himself, after a route longer but easier, in Beeotia on 
the plain of the Asépus ; along which river he next day marched 
westward to Skélus, a town in the territory of Thébes seemingly 
near to that of Platwa.* He then took up a position not far off, 


1 Herodot. ix. 12, 

2There were stories current at 
Megara, even in the time of Pausanias, 
respecting some of these Persians, who 
were said to have been brought to 
destruction by the intervention of 
Artemis usan. i. 40, 2). 

3 Herodot. ix. 15. The situation of the 


Attic deme Sphendalé or Sphendaleis 
seems not certainly known (Ross, Ueber 
die Demen von Attika, p. 138): but 
Colonel Leake and Mr. Finlay think 
that it stood ‘“‘near Aio Merkurio, 
which now gives name to the pass 
leading from Dekeleia through the 
ridges of Parnes into the extremity of 
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in the plain on the left bank of the Asdpus: his left wing over 
against Erythre, his centre over against Hysie, and his right in 
the territory of Platza ; and he employed his army in constructing 
a fortified camp’ of ten furlongs square, defended by wooden 
walls and towers, cut from trees in the Theban territory. 

Mardonius found himself thus with his numerous army in a 
plain favourable for cavalry, with a camp more or 
less defensible,—the fortified city of Thébes? in his 
rear,—and a considerable stock of provisions as well 
as a friendly region hehind him from whence to draw 

‘more. Few among his army, however, were either 
hearty in the cause or confident of success :* even the 
native Persians had been disheartened by the flight of 
the monarch the year before, and were full of melan- 
choly auguries. 

A splendid banquet, to which the Theban leader 
Attaginus invited Mardonius along with fifty Persian 
and fifty Theban or Beeotian guests, exhibited proofs 
of this depressed feeling, which were afterwards 
recounted to Herodotus himself by one of the guests present—an 
Orchomenian citizen of note named Thersander. The banquet 
being so arranged that each couch was occupied by one Persian 
and one Theban, this man was accosted in Greek by his Persian 
neighbour, who inquired to what city he belonged ; and upon 
learning that he was an Orchomenian,‘ continued thus; “Since 


Discourage- 
ment in the 
army of 
Mardonius 
pees 3 
ersander 
of Orchome- 
nus at the 
banquet : 
jealousies 
etween 
Mardonius 








is the o' y 
on this road where a considerable 
cf 4 of cavalry could conveniently 


It ap that the Boeotians from 
the sale bourhood of the Asépus were 
Gonbonery as _ for ti road, 
Perhaps even oi ripe! Se of Orépus 
was at this time still a part of Bootia : 
we do not certainly know at what 
4 it was first couquered by the 


ns. 
Aine me between Athenians and 
— be found to take place 
A ward in this south-eastern 
oy tia—Tanagra, inophyta, 


1 Herodot. ix. 15. 


2 The strong town of Thébes was of 
much service to him (Chacyd, i. 90). 


3 Herodot, ix, 40 45, ~°; Plutarch, 
Aristeidés, c. 18. 
4Herodot. ix. 16. Thersander, 


though an Orchomenian, passes as - 
Theban—Ilépony re Kai @nfaiov 
kAivy éxdorg—a proof of the intimate 
connexion between Thébes and Orcho- 
menus at this eine which is further 
illustrated by hm. i. 51 
oe lestiontng "sang ad 5 paapeetion 
e e), 
the beer yn , Fe 


feud app 

y hatred will 
= 4 later times between these two 
towns, 
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thou hast now partaken with me in the same table and cup, I 
desire to leave with thee some memorial of my convictions ; the 
rather in order that thou mayest be thyself forewarned so as to 
take the best counsel for thine own safety. Seest thou these 
Persians here feasting, and the army which we left yonder 
encamped near the river? Yet a little while, and out of all these 
thou shalt behold but few surviving.” Thersander listened te 
these words with astonishment, spoken as they were with strong 
emotion and a flood of tears, and replied—“ Surely thou art 
bound to reveal this to Mardonius, and to his confidential 
advisers”: but the Persian rejoined—‘ My friend, man cannot 
avert that which God hath decreed to come: no one will believe 
the revelation, sure though it be. Many of us Persians know 
this well, and are here serving only under the bond of necessity. 
And truly this is the most hateful of all human sufferings—to be 
full of knowledge and at the same time to have no power over 
any result.”! “This (observes Herodotus) I heard myself from 
the Orchomenian Thersander, who told me further that he 
mentioned the fact to several persons about him even before the 
battle of Platea.” It is certainly one of the most curious revela- 
tions in the whole history ; not merely as it brings forward the 
historian in his own personality, communicating with a personal 
friend of the Theban leaders, and thus provided with good means 
of information as to the general events of the campaign, but also 
as it discloses to us, on testimony not to be suspected, the real 
temper of the native Persians, and even of the chief men among 
them. Ifso many of these chiefs were not merely apathetic, but 
despondent, in the cause, much more decided would be the same 
absence of will and hope in their followers and the subject allies. 
To follow the monarch in his overwhelming march of the preced- 
ing year was gratifying in many ways to the native Persians ; 
but every man was sick of the enterprise as now cut down under 
Mardonius; and Artabazus, the second in command, was not 


1 Herodot. ix. 16, 17. The last ob- Greeks, and upon the ppren  | of 
servation here quoted is striking and happiness and duty as conceived by 
emphatic—éx@icrn S¢ oddvn écrit trav Aristotle, If carried fully = this 
év avOpmroot aitn, moAAa gpovéovra position is the direct tive of what 
undevds xparéev. it will have to be Aristotle lays down in his Ethies as to 
more carefully considered at a later the superior happiness of the Bios 
period of this history, when we come Gewpyrixds, or life of scientific observa- 
touch upon the scientific life of the. tion and reflection, 
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merely slack, but jealous of his superior.1 Under such circum- 
stances we shall presently not be surprised to find the whole 
army disappearing forthwith, the moment Mardonius is slain. 
Among the Grecian allies of Mardonius, the Thebans and 
Beeotians were active and zealous, most of the remainder luke- 
warm, and the Phokians even of doubtful fidelity. Their 
contingent of 1000 hoplites, under Harmokydés, had been tardy 
in joining him, having only come up since he retired from Attica 
into Beotia ; and some of the Phokians even remained behind 
in the neighbourhood of Parnassus, prosecuting manifest hostilities 
against the Persians. Aware of the feeling among this contingent, 
which the Thessalians took care to place before him in an 
unfavourable point of view, Mardonius determined to impress 
upon them a lesson of intimidation. Causing them to form in 
a separate body on the plain, he brought up his numerous cavalry 
all around them; while the Phémé, or sudden simultaneous 
impression, ran through the Greek allies, as well as the Phokians 
themselves, that he was about to shoot them down.? The general 
Harmokydés, directing his men to form a square and close their 
ranks, addressed to them short exhortations to sell their lives 
dearly, and to behave like brave Greeks against barbarian 
assassins, when the cavalry rode up apparently to the charge, and 
advanced close to the square, with uplifted javelins and arrows 
on the string, some few of which were even actually discharged. 
The Phokians maintained, as enjoined, steady ranks with a firm 
countenance, and the cavalry wheeled about without any actual 
attack or damage. After this mysterious demonstration, 
Mardonius condescended to compliment the Phokians on their 
courage, and to assure them by means of a herald that he had 
been greatly misinformed respecting them. He at the same time 
exhorted them to be faithful and forward in service for the future, 
and promised that all good-behaviour should be amply recom- 
pensed. Herodotus seems uncertain,—difficult as the supposition 
is to entertain,— whether Mardonius did not fear intend at first to 


1 Herodot. ix. 66. Compare the case of the Delians at 

2 Herodot. ix. 17. defjAPe dijun, os Adramyttium, surrounded and slain 
Karaxovtiet ohéas. Respecting ps Sat with missiles by the Persian satrap, 
see a note a little a on, at though not his momen aries 
~~ deg battle of Mykalé, in this same Toa) €avrod Karyxévrice (Thucyd. viii. 
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massacre the Phokians in the field, and desisted from the intention 
only on seeing how much blood it would cost to accomplish. 
However this may be, the scene itself was a remarkable reality, 
and presented one among many other proofs of the lukewarmness 
and suspicious fidelity of the army.* 
Conformably to the suggestion of the Thebans, the liberties of 
Numbers of Greece were now to be disputed in Beeotia ; and not 
only had the position of Mardonius already been taken, 
under but his camp also fortified, before the united Grecian 
Pausanias. army approached Kitherén in its forward march from 
the Isthmus. After the full force of the Lacedemonians had 
reached the Isthmus, they had to await the arrival of their 
Peloponnesian and other confederates. The hoplites who joined 
them were as follows: from Tegea, 1500; from Corinth, 5000, 
besides a small body of 300 from the Corinthian colony of 
Potidea ; from the Arcadian Orchomenus, 600; from Sikyén, 
3000 ; from Epidaurus, 800 ; from Treezén, 1000 ; from Lepreon, 
200 ; from Mykénz and Tiryns, 400; from Phlius, 1000 ; from 
Hermioné, 300 ; from Eretria and Styra, 600 ; from Chalkis, 400 ; 
from Ambrakia, 500; from Leukas and Anaktorium, 800; from 
Palé in Kephallenia, 200 ; from Agina, 500. On marching from ~ 
the Isthmus to Megara, they took up 3000 Megarian hoplites ; 
and as soon as they reached Eleusis in their forward progress, the 
army was completed by the junction of 8000 Athenian hoplites, 
and 600 Platean, under Aristeidés, who passed over from 
Salamis.* The total force of hoplites or heavy-armed troops was 


Keans, Kythnians, Ténians, Naxians, 
and Mélians. The five last names 

are islanders in the Aigean: 

PI coecn, e sent to Platea must at resi 
events have been very small, and it is 
surprising to hear that they sent any— 
especially when we recollect that there 
was a Greek fieet at this moment on 
service, to which it would be natural 


1 ove éx@ arpexéws cimeiy, ovre € 
HAGov pév aoreovtes Tovs Dwxéas, Sen- 
Oévtwv tav Scocarayv, &c. (Herodot, 


ix. 18.) 

This confession of uncertain’ 
to motives and plans, distin ing 
between them and the visible facts 
which he is describing, is not without 
importance as stren; 1ening our con- 


fidence in the historian. 

2 Compare this list of Herodotus with 
the enumeration which Pausanias read 
inscribed on the statue of Zeus, erected 
at ware i tue by the Greeks who took 

Lg 4 xt e battle of Platea (Pausan. 
v. 

Pausanias found inscribed all the 
names here indicated by a 
he found the Palés of a 

in addition the Eleians, 


that they should join themselves in 
preference to land-service, 

With respect to the name of the 
Eleians, the suspicion of Bréndstedt 
is plausibl that Pausanias have 
Tephalleata tor theirs Aaa aay ae 

ephallenia for theirs, and may have 
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thus 38,700 men. There were no cavalry, and but very few 
bowmen; but if we add those who are called light-armed or 
unarmed generally, some perhaps with javelins or swords, but 
none with any defensive armour, the grand total was not less 
than 110,000 men. Of these light-armed or unarmed, there were, 
as computed by Herodotus, 35,000 in attendance on the 5000 
Spartan citizens, and 34,500 in attendance on the other hoplites ; 
together with 1800 Thespians who were properly hoplites, yet so 
badly armed as not to be reckoned in the ranks.! 

Such was the number of Greeks present or near at hand in 
the combat against the Persians at Platea, which yparcn of 
took place some little time afterwards. But it Pausanias 
seemed that the contingents were not at first com- Kitheron 
pletely full, and that new additions? continued to inte Bestia. 
arrive until a few days before the battle, along with the convoys 
of cattle and provisions which came for the subsistence of the 
army. Pausanias marched first from the Isthmus to Eleusis, 
where he was joined by the Athenians from Salamis. At Eleusis 
as well as at the Isthmus the sacrifices were found encouraging, 
and the united army then advanced across the ridge of Kitherén, 
so as to come within sight of the Persians. When Pausanias saw 
them occupying the line of the Asépus in the plain beneath, he 
kept his own army on the mountain declivity near Erythre, 
without choosing to adventure himself in the level He is 
ground. Mardonius, finding them not disposed to Long vane hed 
seek battle in the plain, despatched his numerous cavalry 
and excellent cavalry under Masistius, the most Masistius, 
distinguished officer in his army, to attack them. cen 
For the most part, the ground was so uneven as to ® Sans 
check their approach; but the Megarian contingent, of the 
which happened to be more exposed than the rest, proce e 
were so hard pressed that they were forced to send to ~~ <a 
Pausanias for aid. They appear to have had not only is slain. 
Pausanias places the name of the “Eleians were themselves the superin- 
Eleians strengthens this suspicion. tendents and curators at Olympia. 
Unless it be admitted, we shall be Plutarch seems to have read the 
driven, as the most probable alter- same inscription as Pausanias (De 


“myth to Ler. a — Aerts Herodoti Malignit. p. 873). 

y the vanity of the Eleians, whic 

may easil have led them to alter a 1 Herodot. ix. 19, 28, 29. 

name originally belonging to the Palés. 2 Herodot. ix. 28. of émotravrég 
The er will recollect that the ; 7 ot apxnv édAO6vTes “EAAjvar, 
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no cavalry, but no bowmen or light-armed troops of any sort 
with missile weapons ; while the Persians, excellent archers and 
darters, using very large bows and trained in such accomplish- 
ments from their earliest childhood, charged in successive 
squadrons and overwhelmed the Greeks with darts and arrows— 
not omitting contemptuous taunts on their cowardice for keeping 
back from the plain.) So general was then the fear of the 
Persian cavalry, that Pausanias could find none of the Greeks, 
except the Athenians, willing to volunteer and go to the rescue 
of the Megarians. A body of Athenians, however, especially 300 
chosen troops under Olympiodorus, strengthened with some 
bowmen, immediately marched to the spot and took up the 
combat with the Persian cavalry. For some time the struggle 
was sharp and doubtful : at length the general Masistius,—a man 
renowned for bravery, lofty in stature, clad in conspicuous 
armour, and mounted on a Nisean horse with golden trappings, 
—charging at the head of his troops, had his horse struck by an 
arrow in the side. The animal immediately reared and threw 
his master on the ground, close to the ranks of the Athenians, 
who, rushing forward, seized the horse, and overpowered Masistius 
before he could rise. So impenetrable were the defences of his 
helmet and breastplate,? however, that they had considerable 
difficulty in killing him, though he was in their power: at length 
aspearman pierced him in the eye. The death of the general 
passed unobserved by the Persian cavalry, but as soon as they 
missed him and became aware of the loss, they charged furiously 
and in one mass to recover the dead body. At first the 
Athenians, too few in number to resist the onset, were compelled 
for a time to give way, abandoning the body ; but reinforcements 
presently arriving at their call, the Persians were driven back 
with loss, and it finally remained in their possession.® 

The death of M»sistius, coupled with that final repulse of the 
cavalry which left his body in possession of the Greeks, produced 
a strong effect on both armies, encouraging the one as much as it 


1 About the missile bikes ter and compare Cyroped. i. 2, 4). 
skill of the Persians, see Uerodot. i. : . mn F 
136; Xenophén, Anabas. iii. 4, 17. oe oe So iii. 11, 15; 
Cyrus the younger was eminent in ° 
the use both of the bow and the javelin 3 Herodot. ix. 21, 22, 23; Plutarch, 
(Xenoph. Anab. i. 8, 26; i. 9, 5: Aristeidés, c. 14. 
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disheartened the other. Throughout the camp of Mardonius the 
grief was violent and unbounded, manifested by wailing so loud 
as to echo over all Beotia; while the hair of men, horses, and 
cattle was abundantly cut in token of mourning. The Greeks, 
on the other hand, overjoyed at their success, placed the dead 
body in a cart and paraded it round the army: even the hoplites 
ran out of their ranks to look at it; not only hailing it as a valu- 
able trophy, but admiring its stature and proportions. 

So much was their confidence increased, that Pausanias now 


ventured to quit the protection of the mountain- 
ground, inconvenient from its scanty supply of water, 


and to take up his position in the plain beneath, of the 


interspersed only with low hillocks. Marching from 97¢ 
Erythre in a westerly direction along the declivities 

of Kithzrén, and passing by Hysiz, the Greeks occu- 
pied a line of camp in the Platean territory along the 
Asépus and on its right bank ; with their right wing 


near to the fountain called Gargaphia,? and their left wing near 


1 Herodot. ix. 24,25. oi Te Xpew- 
Mevoe amhérw* aracav yap Tv Bow- 
Tiny Karetxe nxw, &. 

The exaggerated demonstrations of 

ef, ascribed to Xerxés and Atossa 

the Persz of Aischylus, have often 
been blamed by critics: we may see 
from this passage how much they are in 
the manners of Orientals of that day. 

2 Herodot, ix. 25—30; Plutarch, Aris- 
teidés, c. 11. 7d Tov ’Avdpoxpdrous 
npdov éyyis GAcee muxvav Kat ovoxiwv 
Sevdpwr reprexouevor, 

e expression of Herodotus respect- 
ing this position taken by Pausanias, 

t pev ody tax0evres ext TG Aor 
éorparoredsevovro, as well as the words 
which follow in the next chapter (31) 
—Oi BapBapor, mvOdpevor elvar tods 
"EAAnvas év TAarajo., mapicav Kai 
avrot éri Tov "Agwrov Tov Tavirn péovTa 
—show plainly that the Grecian troops 
were encamped along the Asépus on 
the Platwan side, while the Persians 
in their second position occupied the 
ground on the opposite or Theban 
side of the river. Whichever army 
commenced the attack had to begin by 
passing the Asépus (c. 86—59), 

For the topography of this region, 
and of the positions occupied by the two 
armies, mar Ry Squire, in Walpole’s 
Turkey, p. ; Kruse, Hellas, vol. ii. 


ch. vi. p. 9 seg., and ch. viii. p. 592 seq. : 
and the still more copious and accurate 
information of Colonel Leake, Travels 
in Northern Greece, ch. xvi. vol. ii. p. 
824—360. Both of them have po plans 
of the region: that which I annex is 
borrow from Kiepert’s maps. I 
cannot but think that the fountain 
Gargaphia is not yet identified, and 
that both Kruse and Leake place the 
Grecian position farther from the river 
=a than is consistent with the 
words of Herodotus; which words 
seem to specify points near the two 
extremities, indicating that the foun- 
tain of Gargaphia was near the river 
towards the right of the Grecian 
position, and the chapel of Androkratés 
also near the river towards the left of 
that position, where the Athenians 
were posted. Nor would such a site 
for a chapel of Androkratés be incon- 
sistent with Thucydidés (iii. 24), who 
merely mentions t chapel as bein 
on the right-hand of the first mile o: 
road from Platza to Thébes, 
Considering the length of time which 
has elapsed since the battle, it would 
not be surprising if the spring of 
Gargaphia were no longer 
able. At any rate, neither the fountain 
pointed out by Colonel Leake (p. 332) 
nor that of Vergutiani which 
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to the chapel, surrounded by a shady grove, of the Platzan hero 
Androkratés. In this position they were marshalled according 
to nations, or separate fractions of the Greek name—the Lacede- 
monians on the right wing, with the Tegeans and Corinthians 
immediately joining them—and the Athenians on the left wing ; 
a post which, as second in point of dignity, was at first claimed by 
the Tegeans, chiefly on the ground of mythical exploits, to the 
exclusion of the Athenians, but ultimately adjudged by the 
Spartans, after hearing both sides, to Athens.’ In the field even 
Lacedemonians followed those democratical forms which per- 
vaded so generally Grecian military operations: in this case, it 
was not the generals, but the Lacedemonian troops in a body, 
who heard the argument and delivered the verdict by unanimous 
acclamation. 

Mardonius, apprised of this change of position, marched his 
army also a little farther to the westward, and posted 


alters his” himself opposite to the Greeks, divided from them by 
Paipors the river Asépus. At the suggestion of the Thebans, 
eae he himself with his Persians and Medes, the picked 
opposite to men of his army, took post on the left wing, imme- 
ontheother diately opposite to the Lacedemonians on the Greek 
ppb the right, and even extending so far as to cover the 


Tegean ranks on the left of the Lacedemonians : 
Baktrians, Indians, Sake, with other Asiatics and Egyptians, 
filled the centre ; and the Greeks and Macedonians in the service 
of Persia, the right—over against the hoplites of Athens. The 
numbers of these last-mentioned Greeks Herodotus could not 
learn, though he estimates them conjecturally at 50,000 ;? nor 
can we place any confidence in the total of 300,000 which he 
gives as belonging to the other troops of Mardonius, though 
probably it cannot have been much less. 

In this position lay the two armies, separated only by a narrow 
space including the river Asdpus, and each expecting a battle, 


the battles of Corinth (B.c. 896) and 
Mantineia (B.C. 418), the Tegeans seem 
afterwards to have dro this pre- 
tension to occupy the left wing, and 
to have sbigabee the post in t @ line 
next to Lacedzmonians Bede 


supposed by Colonel squire and Dr. 
Clarke, appear to be suitable for 
ar aphia. 

e errors of that plan of the 
battle of Platza which accompanies 
the Voyage d’Anacha’ 





rsis, are now well 
understood. 
1 Herodot. ix. 26—29. Judging from 


Hellen. ay ° 2, 19). 
2 Herodot. ix. 81, 82. 
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whilst the sacrifices on behalf of each were offered up. Pausanias, 
Mardonius, and the Greeks in the Persian army had ypwining. 
each a separate prophet to offer sacrifice, and to ascer- ness of both 
tain the dispositions of the gods; the two first had begin the 
men from the most distinguished prophetic families in 3 ck the 
Elis—the latter invited one from Leukas.’ All received both bee 
large pay, and the prophet of Pausanias had indeed first ageres- 
been honoured with a recompense above all pay—the ™ 

gift of full Spartan citizenship for himself as well as for his 
brother. It happened that the prophets on both sides delivered 
the same report of their respective sacrifices: favourable for 
resistance if attacked—unfavourable for beginning the battle. At 
a moment when doubt and indecision was the reigning feeling on 
both sides, this was the safest answer for the prophet to give, and 
the most satisfactory for the soldiers to hear. And though the 
answer from Delphi had been sufficiently encouraging, and the 
kindness of the patron-heroes of Platea? had been solemnly 
invoked, yet Pausanias did not venture to cross the Asdpus and 
begin the attack, in the face of a pronounced declaration from his 
prophet. Nor did even Hegesistratus, the prophet employed by 
Mardonius, choose on his side to urge an aggressive movement, 
though he had a deadly personal hatred against the Lacedemo- 
nians, and would have been delighted to have seen them worsted. 
There arose commencements of conspiracy, perhaps encouraged 
by promises or bribes from the enemy, among the wealthier 
Athenian hoplites, to establish an oligarchy at Athens under 
Persian supremacy, like that which now existed at Thébes,—a 
conspiracy full of danger at such a moment, though fortu- 
nately repressed* by Aristeidés, with a hand at once gentle and 
decisive. 

The annoyance by the Persian cavalry, under the guidance of 
the Thebans, was incessant. Their constant assaults, and missile 
weapons from the other side of the Asépus, prevented the Greeks 
from using the river for supplies of water, so that the whole army 
was forced to water at the fountain Gargaphia, at the extreme 


1 Herodot. ix. 36, 38. peyitcOwudvos respecting their adventures: comeeere 


ovK dAcyou. also the history of Euenius, ix. 9 
These arn were men of great 2 reper risteidés, etl: ‘Thacyd. 
individu uence, as may be seen ii. 7 


by the datails w ich Herodotus gives 3 Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 13, 
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right of the position,! near the Lacedemonian hoplites. More- 
Mardonius OVC? the Theban leader Timegenidas, remarking the 
annoys the convoys which arrived over the passes of Kitherén 
nak sy in the rear of the Grecian camp, and the constant 
and cuts reinforcements of hoplites which accompanied them, 
suppliesin prevailed upon Mardonius to employ his cavalry in 
the rear. cutting off such communication. The first movement 
of this sort, undertaken by night against the pass called the Oak 
Heads, was eminently successful. A train of 500 beasts of 
burden with supplies was attacked descending into the plain 
with its escort, all of whom were either slain or carried prisoners 
to the Persian camp ; so that it became unsafe for any further 
convoys to approach the Greeks.? Eight days had already been 
passed in inaction before Timegenidas suggested or Mardonius 
executed this manceuvre, which it is fortunate for the Greeks 
that he did not attempt earlier, and which afforded clear proof 
how much might be hoped from an efficient employment of his 
cavalry, without the ruinous risk of a general action. Neverthe- 
less, after waiting two days longer, his impatience became uncon- 
trollable, and he determined on a general battle forthwith? In 
vain did Artabazus endeavour to dissuade him from the step ; 
taking the same view as the Thebans, that in a pitched battle the 
united Grecian army was invincible, and that the only successful 
policy was that of delay and corruption to disunite them. He 
recommended standing on the defensive, by means of Thébes, 
well fortified and amply provisioned ; so as to allow time for 
distributing effective bribes among the leading men throughout 
the various Grecian cities. This suggestion, which Herodotus 
considers as wise and likely to succeed, was repudiated by 


1 Herodot. ix. 40, 49, 50. rv re Kpij- and incorrect. The position seems to 
vnv thy Tapyopiny, an’ is vSpevero ray ve had no protection except what it 
1d oTparevpa 7d ‘EAAnvixdv—épuxdpevoe derived from the river us, and 
8& amd tod "Acwrod, ottw dh eri thv the Greeks were ultimately forced to 
Kpyvnv époiteovs amd Tod worazod yap abandon it by the incessant attacks 
ode ovr efiv vdwp hopéecOar, mo te THv Of the Persian cavalry. The whole 
imméwy Kat Tokeupatwrv. account, at once diffuse and unin- 
Diodérus (xi. 30) affirms that the structive, given by Diodérus of this 
Greek position was so well defended battle (xi. 30—86), forms a stro 
by the nature of the ground, and so contrast with the clear, impressive, an 
difficult oe that a circumstantial nazrative of Herodotus. 
was preven rom making use of his 
superior numbers. It is evident from  * Herodot. ix. 38, 39. 
the account of Herodotus that this is 8 Herodot, ix. 40, 41, 
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Mardonius as cowardly and unworthy of the recognized supe- 
riority of the Persian arms.’ 

But while he overruled, by virtue of superior authority, the 
objections of all around him, Persian as well as |. 
Greek, he could not but feel daunted by their reluc- of Mardo- 
tant obedience, which he suspected to arise from their spite of the 
having heard oracles, or prophecies of unfavourable reluctance 
augury. He therefore summoned the chief officers, bazus and 
Greek as well as Persian, and put the question tothem ogicers he 
whether they knew any prophecy announcing that the determines 
Persians were doomed to destruction in Greece. All ral attack : 
were silent : some did not know the prophecies, but po psig 
others (Herodotus intimates) knew them full well, ~ prope 
though they did not dare to speak. Receiving no favourable 
answer, Mardonius said: “Since ye either do not LS 
know or will not tell, I who know well will myself speak out. 
There is an oracle to the effect that Persian invaders of Greece 
shall plunder the temple of Delphi, and shall afterwards all be 
destroyed. Now we, being aware of this, shall neither go against 
that temple, nor try to plunder it: on that ground therefore we 
shall not be destroyed. Rejoice ye therefore, ye who are well- 
affected to the Persians—we shall get the better of the Greeks.” 
With that he gave orders to prepare everything for a general 
attack and battle on the morrow.? 

It is not improbable that the Orchomenian Thersander was 
present at this interview, and may have reported it to Herodotus, 
But the reflection of the historian himself is not the least curious 
part of the whole, as illustrating the manner in which these 
prophecies sunk into men’s minds, and determined their judg- 
ments. Herodotus knew (though he does not cite it) the parti- 
cular prophecy to which Mardonius made allusion ; and he pro- 
nounces, in the most affirmative tone,’ that it had no reference to 
the Persians ; it referred to an ancient invasion of Greece by the 
Illyrians and the Encheleis. But both Bakis (from whom he 
quotes four lines) and Muszus had prophesied, in the plainest 


1 Herodot. ix. 42, cas Exec, és "IAAvptous te kat Tov "Eyxe- 
2 Herodot. ix. 42. A€wv oT paTdv olda memotnpéevor, 
8 Herodot. ix. 43. rodroy 3° Syoye GAN ov« és Tlépoas. GAAA TA mev Baxcde 
Tov xXpnopov Tov Mapddmos elwe és Iep- és tadryy Thy udxny Eort weronpeva, Ke. 
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manner, the destruction of the Persian army on the banks of the 
Thermédon and Asépus. And these are the prophecies which 
we must suppose the officers convoked by Mardonius to have 
known also, though they did not dare to speak out: it was the 
fault of Mardonius himself that he did not take warning. 

The attack of a multitude like that of Mardonius was not 

ae likely under any circumstances to be made so rapidly 
Hatge ey as to take the Greeks by surprise ; but the latter were 
rare ae forewarned of it by a secret visit from Alexander king 
nians inthe of Macedon, who, riding up to the Athenian advanced 
night by | posts in the middle of the night, desired to speak with 
of Mace- —_ Aristeidés and the other generals. Announcing to 

/ them alone his name and proclaiming his earnest 
sympathy for the Grecian cause, as well as the hazard which 
he incurred by this nightly visit, he apprised them that 
Mardonius, though eager for a battle long ago, could not by any 
effort obtain favourable sacrifices, but was nevertheless, even in 
spite of this obstacle, determined on an attack the next morning. 
“Be ye prepared accordingly ; and if ye succeed in this war 
(said he), remember to liberate me also from the Persian yoke ; I 
too am a Greek by descent, and thus risk my head because I can- 
not endure to see Greece enslaved.” * 

The communication of this important message, made by 
Pausanias Aristeidés to Pausanias, elicited from him a proposal 
changes not a little surprising as coming from a Spartan 
Pine general. He requested the Athenians to change 
Planeta places with the Lacedemonians in the line. “We 
and Athe- Lacedeemonians (said he) now stand opposed to the 
oe Persians and Medes against whom we have never 
yet contended, while ye Athenians have fought and conquered 
them at Marath6én. March ye then over to the right wing and 
take our places, while we will take yours in the left wing against 
the Beeotians and Thessalians, with whose arms and attack we 


are familiar.” The Athenians readily acceded, and the reci- 


procal change of order was accordingly directed. It was not 


1 Her. ix. 44—45. The language cara0vuta yevéoOar? mada yap av 


, 


= . éuaxerbe, &e. 
about the sacrifices is remarkable— ‘M@\t0™t (ot. ad tried many unavail- 


Adyw 52 dv bre Mapdoviy re xai TH ing efforts to procure better sacrifices: 
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yet quite completed, when day broke and the Theban allies of 
Mardonius immediately took notice of what had been done. 
That general commanded a corresponding change in his own 
line, so as to place the native Persians once more over against 
the Lacedemonians ; upon which Pausanias, seeing that his 
manceuvre had failed, led back his Lacedemonians to the right 
wing, while a second movement on the part of Mardonius 
replaced both armies in the order originally observed." 

No incident similar to this will be found throughout the whole 
course of Lacedemonian history. To evade encountering the 
best troops in the enemy’s line, and to depart for this purpose 
from their privileged post on the right wing, was a step well 
calculated to lower them in the eyes of Greece, and could hardly 
have failed to produce that effect, if the intention had been 
realized. It is at the same time no mean compliment to the 
formidable reputation of the native Persian troops—a reputation 
recognized by Herodotus, and well sustained at least by their 
personal bravery.2, Nor can we wonder that this publicly mani- 
fested reluctance on the part of the leading troops in the Grecian 
army contributed much to exalt the rash confidence of Mardonius : 
a feeling which Herodotus, in Homeric style,® casts into the 
speech of a Persian herald sent to upbraid the Lacedemonians, 
and challenge them to a “single combat with champions of equal 
numbers, Lacedeemonians against Persians”. This herald, whom 
no one heard or cared for, and who serves but a8 4 yardonius 
mouthpiece for bringing out the feelings belonging to again at- 
the moment, was followed by something very real with his 
and terrible—a vigorous attack on the Greek line by “V#!"¥- 
the Persian cavalry, whose rapid motions and showers of arrows 
and javelins annoyed the Greeks on this day more than ever. 
The latter (as has been before stated) had no cavalry whatever ; 
nor do their light troops, though sufficiently numerous, appear 
to have rendered any service, with the exception of the Athenian 
bowmen. How great was the advantage gained by the Persian 
cavalry is shown by the fact that they for a time drove away 


1 Herodot. ix. 47; Plutarch, Aris- 3 Herodot. ix. 71. 
teidés, c. 16. Here, as on many other 8 
occasions, Plutarch rather spoils than Compare the reproaches of Hektor 
assists the narrative of Herodotus. to Diomédés (Iliad, viii. 161). 
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the Lacedeemonians from the fountain of Gargaphia, so as to 
choke it up and render it unfit for use. As the army had been 
prevented by the cavalry from resorting to the river Asdpus, 
this fountain had been of late the only watering-place; and 
without it the position which they then occupied became 
untenable, while their provisions also were exhausted, inasmuch 
as the convoys, from fear of the Persian cavalry, could not descend 

from Kithzrén to join them. 
In this dilemma Pausanias summoned the Grecian chiefs to his 
tent. After an anxious debate, the resolution was 


Inconse- taken, in case Mardonius should not bring on a 
tne annoy. general action in the course of the day, to change 
Persian their position during the night, when there would be 
gvaly;., no interruption from the cavalry ; and to occupy the 
determines ground called the Island, distant about ten furlongs 
move : : : : 
in the in a direction nearly west, and seemingly north of the 
Het inte —_ town of Platesa, which was itself about twenty furlongs 


distant. This island, improperly so denominated, 
included the ground comprised between two branches of the 
river Oeroé,? both of which flow from Kitherén, and after 
flowing for a certain time in channels about three furlongs apart, 
form a junction and run in a north-westerly direction towards 
one of the recesses of the Gulf of Corinth—quite distinct from 
the Asépus, which, though also rising near at hand in the lowest 
declivities under Kither6n, takes an easterly direction and dis- 
charges itself into the sea opposite Euboea. When encamped on 
this so-called Island, the army would be secure of water from the 
stream in their rear ; nor would they, as now, expose an extended 
breadth of front to a numerous hostile cavalry separated from 
them only by the Asépus.* It was further resolved that so soon 
as the army should once be in occupation of the Island, half of 
the troops should forthwith march onward to disengage the 


1 Her. ix. 49, 50. Pausanias mentions 8 Herodot. ix. 51. és todrov dy Tov 
that the Plateans restored the fountain Spov éBovdevoavro meTavarrivar, ivaKal 
of Gargaphia after the victory (7) twp vdari Exwor xpicOa adOdve, Kat ot im 


averaoavro); but he hardly seems to 
re as if he had himself seen it (ix. 

2Seea soos description of the ground 
in Colone Leake, Travels in Northern 
Greece, ch. xvi. vol. ii. p. 358. 


mées odéas pH otwolaro, aomep Kar’ iOv 
éévTw ov. 

The last words have reference to the 
position of the two hostile armies, 
extended front to front along the 
course of the Asdpus. 
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convoys blocked up on Kithzrén and conduct them to the camp. 
Such was the plan settled in council among the different Grecian 
chiefs ; the march was to be commenced at the beginning of the 
second night-watch, when the enemy’s cavalry would have com- 
pletely withdrawn. 

In spite of what Mardonius is said to have determined, he 
passed the whole day without any general attack. gontusion 
But his cavalry, probably elated by the recent Grecia z 
demonstration of the Lacedemonians, were on that army in 
day more daring and indefatigable than ever, and fre niet. 
inflicted much loss as well as severe suffering ;? inso- movement. 
much that the centre of the Greek force (Corinthians, Megarians, 
&c., between the Lacedemonians and Tegeans on the right, and 
the Athenians on the left), when the hour arrived for retiring to 
the Island, commenced their march indeed, but forgot or disre- 
garded the preconcerted plan and the orders of Pausanias in their 
impatience to obtain a complete shelter against the attacks of the 
cavalry. Instead of proceeding to the Island, they marched a 
distance of twenty furlongs directly to the town of Platza, and 
took up a position in front of the Herzeum or temple of Héré, 
where they were protected partly by the buildings, partly by the 
comparatively high ground on which the town with its temple 
stood. Between the position which the Greeks were about to 
leave and that which they had resolved to occupy (i.e. between 
the course of Asdpus and that of the Oeroé), there appears to 
have been a range of low hills. The Lacedemonians, starting 
from the right wing, had to march directly over these hills, while 
the Athenians, from the left, were to turn them and get into the 
plain on the other side.? Pausanias, apprised that the divisions 
of the centre had commenced their night-march, and concluding 
of course that they would proceed to the Island according to 


1 Herodot. ix. 562. xeivnv pév thy With which we must combine 
i épnv nacay, mpocxetmévns THs immov, another passage, c. 59, intimatin, 


elxov aévov &rpurov. that the track of the Athenians | 
2 Herodot, ix. 56. Iaveavins—oy- them to turn and get behind the 
Byvas amijye 61a. Tay KoAwvaY TOUS Aot- hills, which preven Mardonius 


mois mavtas* eimovto 5é Kal Teyejrat. from seein, em, though they 
*AOnvator 5¢ tax Oévres H jivay Ta Eumakiy were marching along the plain :— 
Aaxedarpdveot. ot hey yap Tay Te Mapéddvcos—érretxe ent AaxeSaipovious 
6x8wv ayteixovro kat THs bawpeins Tod Te Kal Teyejras povvous. "A@nvatous 
Garpavos * "AOnvatoe 62, xatw tpap- yap Tpamouévous és To wediov Urd Tav 
Gévres és TO Wediov. oxPwav ob KaTwpa, 
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orders, allowed a certain interval of time in order to prevent 
confusion, and then directed that the Lacedzemonians and Tegeans 
should also begin their movement towards that same position. 
But here he found himself embarrassed by an unexpected obstacle. 
The movement was retrograde, receding from the enemy, and not 
consistent with the military honour of a Spartan : nevertheless 
most of the taxiarchs or leaders of companies obeyed without 
PA 2 murmuring, but Amompharetus, lochage or captain 
the Spartan Of that band which Herodotus calls the lochus of 
lochage Pitana,! obstinately refused. Not having been pre- 


Amompha- : 7 . 
retus to sent at the meeting in which the resolution had 


one Se. been taken, he now heard it for the first time witb 
the night- astonishment and disdain, declaring “that he for one 
would never so far disgrace Sparta as to run away from 
the foreigner”? Pausanias, with the second in command 
Euryanax, exhausted every effort to overcome his reluctance. 
But they could by no means induce him to retreat ; nor did they 
dare to move without him, leaving his entire lochus exposed 
alone to the enemy.® 
Amidst the darkness of night, and in this scene of indecision 
Mistrust of @nd dispute, an Athenian messenger on horseback 
Pausanias yeached Pausanias, instructed to ascertain what was 
Spartans § passing, and to ask for the last directions. For in 
by the spite of the resolution taken after formal debate, the 
Athenians. Athenian generals still mistrusted the Lacedemonians, 
and doubted whether, after all, they would act as they had 
promised. The movement of the central division having become 
known to them, they sent at the last moment, before they 
commenced their own march, to assure themselves that the 
Spartans were about to move also. A profound, and even an 
exaggerated, mistrust, but too well justified by the previous 
behaviour of the Spartans towards Athens, is visible in this 
proceeding ;* yet it proved fortunate in its results, for if the 


1 There is on this point a difference comprehending all past time—ds ovd 
between Thucydidés and Herodotus: éyévero mémore. 
the former affirms that there never was 2 Herodot. ix. 58, 54. 
any Spartan lochus so called (Thucyd. 3 Herodot. ix. 52, 53. 
i. 21). 4 Herodot. ix. 54. "A@nvato.—etxov 
We have no means of reconciling azpéuas oddas avoids tvaéraxOnoay, émia- 
the difference, nor can we be certain rdmevoe Ta Aaxedatnoviwy ppovijmara, ws 
that Thucydidés is right in his negative dAAa dpovedvtwy Kai dAAa AcydvTwr. 
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Athenians, satisfied with executing their part in the preconcerted 
plan, had marched at once to the Island, the Grecian army would 
have been severed without the possibility of reuniting, and the 
issue of the battle might have proved altogether different. The 
Athenian herald found the Lacedzemonians still stationary in 
their position, and the generals in hot dispute with Amom- 
pharetus, who despised the threat of being left alone to make 
head against the Persians; and when reminded that the resolution 
had been taken by general vote of the officers, took up with both 
hands a vast rock fit for the hands of Ajax or Hektér, and cast it 
at the feet of Pausanias, saying—“ This is my pebble, wherewith 
I give my vote not to run away from the strangers”. Pausanias 
denounced him as a madman—desiring the herald to report the 
scene of embarrassment which he had just come to witness, and 
to entreat the Athenian generals not to commence their retreat 
until the Lacedzemonians should also be in march. In the mean- 
time the dispute continued, and was even prolonged by the 
perverseness of Amompharetus until the morning began to dawn, 
when Pausanias, afraid to remain longer, gave the signal for 
retreat, calculating that the refractory captain, when he saw his 
lochus really left alone, would probably make up his mind to 
follow. Having marched about ten furlongs, across men 
the hilly ground which divided him from the Island, moves 
he commanded a halt—either to await Amompharetus, ore 
if he chose to follow, or to be near enough to render hence ty 
aid and save him, if he were rash enough to stand follows, 
his ground single-handed. Happily, the latter, seeing aco 
that his general had really departed, overcame his scruples, and 
followed him, overtaking and joining the main body in its first 
halt near the river Moloeis and the temple of Eleusinian 
Démétér.1 The Athenians, commencing their movement at the 
same time with Pausanias, got round the hills to the plain on the 
other side, and proceeded on their march towards the Island. 
When the day broke, the Persian cavalry were astonished to 
find the Grecian position deserted. They immediately set them- 
selves to the pursuit of the Spartans, whose march lay along 
the higher and more conspicuous ground, and whose progress 


1 Herodot. ix. 56, 5%, 
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had, moreover, been retarded by the long delay of Amompha- 
retus: the Athenians, on the contrary, marching 
Astonish- + without halt, and being already behind the hills, were 


ment of 


Mardonius not open to view. To Mardonius, this retreat of his 
on discover- . ° 

ing that the enemy inspired an extravagant and contemptuous con- 
a fidence, which he vented in full measure to the Thes-. 
during the salian Aleuade— These are your boasted Spartans, 
me who changed their place just now in the line, 
attacks rather than fight the Persians, and have here shown, 
disorderly by a barefaced flight, what they are really worth !” 
impatience. With that he immediately directed his whole army to 
pursue and attack with the utmost expedition. The Persians 
crossed the Asépus, and ran after the Greeks at their best speed, 
pell-mell, without any thought of order or preparations for 
overcoming resistance: the army already rang with shouts of 
victory, in full confidence of swallowing up the fugitives as soon 
as they were overtaken. 

The Asiatic allies all followed the example of this disorderly 
rush forward ;? but the Thebans and the other Grecian allies on 
the right wing of Mardonius appear to have maintained somewhat 
better order. 

Pausanias had not been able to retreat farther than the 
Battleof neighbourhood of the Demetrion or Temple of 
Plateea. Eleusinian Démétér, where he had halted to take 
up Amompharetus. Overtaken first by the Persian horse and 
next by Mardonius with the main body, he sent a horseman 
forthwith to apprise the Athenians, and to entreat their aid. 
The Athenians were prompt in complying with his request ; but 
they speedily found themselves engaged in conflict against the 
Theban allies of the enemy, and therefore unable to reach him,? 
Accordingly, the Lacedeemonians and Tegeans had to encounter 
the Persians single-handed, without any assistance from the other 


1 Herodot. ix. 59. éiwxov ds modav rhy divauw prebépere. tae Aaxedat- 
éxaoros elxov, ovre Kooy ovdevi Kooy: pan = &e. h, Aristeid. c. 17). 
Gévres, Fgh taét. Kai obra pév Bo7 te iyo an also says says - _ 
kal opidm eémjicay, as avapracdmevor Thy GAAnv Uv any mpds Tas a- 
Tovs "EAAnvas. tavas, &.; which is ite 

Herodotus dwells renedy on the to the real uaneees of Herodotus. 
reckless and disorderly manner in Pausanias intended to march to the 
which the Persians advanced: Plu- Island, not to Platea: he did not 
tarch, on the contrary, says of reach either the one or the other, 

onius —éywv cuvvtreraypevyny 2 Herodot. ix. 60, 61. 
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Greeks. The Persians, on arriving within bowshot of their 
enemies, planted in the ground the spiked extremities of their 
gerrha (or long wicker shields), forming a continuous breastwork, 
from behind which they poured upon the Greeks a shower of 
arrows :? their bows were of the largest size, and drawn with no 
less power than skill. In spite of the wounds and distress thus 
inflicted, Pausanias persisted in the indispensable duty of offering 
the battle sacrifice, and the victims were for some time unfavour- 
able, so that he did not venture to give orders for advance and 
close combat. Many were here wounded or slain in the ranks,? 
among them the brave Kallikratés, the handsomest and strongest 
man in the army; until Pausanias, wearied out with this com- 
pulsory and painful delay, at length raised his eyes to the 
conspicuous Herzeum of the Platzans, and invoked the merciful 
intervention of Héré to remove that obstacle which confined him 
to the spot. Hardly had he pronounced the words, when the 
victims changed and became favourable ;* but the Tegeans, 
while he was yet praying, anticipated the effect, and hastened 
forward against the enemy, followed by the Lacedsmonians as 
soon as Pausanias gave the word. The wicker breastwork before 
the Persians was soon overthrown by the Grecian charge; never- 
theless, the Persians, though thus deprived of their tutelary 
hedge, and having no defensive armour, maintained the fight 
with individual courage, the more remarkable because it was 
totally unassisted by discipline or trained collective movement, 
against the drilled array, the regulated step, the well-defended 
persons, and the long spears of the Greeks.4 They threw them- 


1About the Persian bow, see 4 Herodot. ix. 62, 63. His words about 
Xenoph. Anabas. iii. 4, 17. the courage of the Persians are re- 
2 Herodot. ix. 72. markable : Ajjmare pév vuv Kai pony ovK 
3 Herodot. ix. 62. Kai rotor Aaxe- éocoves joav ot Mépoar* avomdor Se édv- 
Satpoviowgs avrixa pera thy evxhy Tes, Kal mpds dvetioTipoves Foav, Kal 
Thy Uavoavicew éyivero Ovopévoror Ta ovK duotoe ToLoL évayTiocr Gohinv . . . 
ohayia Xpnord. Plutarch exaggerates mAciorov yap opeas édnr€ero } eos épi- 
the long-suffering of Pausanias (Ari- jos coca drAwy, mpds yap omdiras edvtes 
steid. c. 17, ad finem). yupvates ayava.érovedvro. Compare the 
The lofty and conspicuous site of dtriking conversation between Xerxés 
Hereon, visible to Pausanias at the and Demaratus(Herodot. vii. 104). 
distance where he was, is plainly The description given by Herodotus 
marked in Herodotus (ix. 61 of age rush made by these badly- 
For incidents illustrating the hard- armed Persians, ood e presented 
ships which a Grecian army endured line of spears in the Lacodemoulan 
from its reluctance to move without ranks, may be cma with Livy 
favourable sacrifices, see Xenophén, (xxxii. 17), a description of the Romans 
Anab. vi. 4,10—25 ; Hellenic. iii. 2, 17. attacking the Macedonian phalanx,— 
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selves upon the Lacedzemonians, seizing hold of their spears, and 
breaking them; many of them devoted themselves 


herons in small parties of ten to force by their bodies a way 
poping into the lines, and to get to individual close combat 
sians—they With the short spear and the dagger! Mardonius 
pater himself, conspicuous upon a white horse, was among 
ane — the foremost warriors, and the thousand select troops 


who formed his body-guard distinguished themselves 
beyond all the rest. At length he was slain by the hand of a 
distinguished Spartan named Aeimnéstus ; his thousand guards 
mostly perished around him, and the courage of the remaining 
Persians, already worn out by the superior troops against which 
they had been long contending, was at last thoroughly broken by 
the death of their general. They turned their backs and fled, 
not resting until they got into the wooden fortified camp, con- 
structed by Mardonius behind the Asépus. The Asiatic allies 
also, as soon as they saw the Persians defeated, took to flight 
without striking a blow.’ 
The Athenians on the left, meanwhile, had been engaged in a 
serious conflict with the Beotians; especially the 


The Athe- 

nian onthe ‘Theban leaders with the hoplites immediately around 

feat thee them, who fought with great bravery, but were at 
ebans. 


length driven back, after the loss of 300 of their best 
troops. The Theban cavalry however still maintained a good 
front, protecting the retreat of the infantry and checking the 
Athenian pursuit, so that the fugitives were enabled to reach 
Thébes in safety—a better refuge than the Persian fortified camp.’ 
With the exception of the Thebans and Beotians, none of the 


and with — —— of Sempach g une, 
1386), in whi 400 half-armed Swiss 
overcame a& Sie, body of fully-armed 
of praietine with an impenetrable front 
of pro. phe rome spears : which for some 

ey were yanabio to breakin upon, 
nil at length one of their ita gens 
Arnold ne Winkelrie “h ito 
armful of spears, — precipi’ 
himself upon them, maki 


ma Pot a iy” doo for 
hang pe rte tay d K 
elin, Geschichte 


Vogelin, der Schweizer 
schen reg presage emcee) jo Vi. p. 24 
or indeed any history o Switsriand, 
for a description of this memorable 
incident. 

1 For the arms of the Persians, see 


Herodot. vii. 61. 
Herodotus states in another place 
— the Persian troops adop' the 


tian en (@apyxas): pro- 
be this may e been after the 
battle of Plataen. naeon at this 

the Persian leaders on horseback 
strong defensive armour, as we may 
see by the case of us above 
partated = by the time of the battle of 
unaxa, the habit had become more 
Mage = a age Xenoph. Anabas, i. 8, 


o Persarum, 

fi. 36) 361), ‘tor tha toraiey Gh ak 
2 Herodot. ix. 64, 65. 
8 Herodot. ix. 67, 68. 
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other medising Greeks rendered any real service. Instead of 
sustaining or reinforcing the Thebans, they never once advanced 
to the charge, but merely followed in the first movement of flight. 
So that in point of fact the only troops in this numerous Perso- 
Grecian army who really fought were the native Persians and 
Sakz on the left, and the Beotians on the right; the former 
against the Lacedzmonians, the latter against the Athenians. 
Nor did even all the native Persians take part in the combat. 


A body of 40,000 men under Artabazus, of whom 
some must doubtless have been native Persians, left 
the field without fighting and without loss. That 
general, seemingly the ablest man in the Persian 
army, had been from the first disgusted with the nomi- 
nation of Mardonius as commander-in-chief, and had 
further incurred his displeasure by deprecating any 
general action. Apprised that Mardonius was hasten- 
ing forward to attack the retreating Greeks, he 
marshalled his division and led them out towards the 


Artabazus, 
with a large 
Persian 
corps, 
abandons 
the contest 


the rest of 
the Persian 
army take 
up their 
Osition in 
he fortified 


scene of action, though despairing of success and be 
perhaps not very anxious that his own prophecies should be 
proved false.. And such had been the head-long impetuosity of 
Mardonius in his first forward movement,—so complete his 
confidence of overwhelming the Greeks when he discovered 
their retreat,—that he took no pains to ensure the con- 
certed action of his whole army. Accordingly before Artabazus 
arrived at the scene of action, he saw the Persian troops, who 
had been engaged under the commander-in-chief, already defeated 
and in flight. Without making the least attempt either to save 
them or to retrieve the battle, he immediately gave orders to his 
own division to retreat ; not repairing, however, either to the 
fortified camp or to Thébes, but abandoning at once the whole 
campaign, and taking the direct road through Phékis to Thessaly, 
Macedonia, and the Hellespont.” 

As the native Persians, the Sake, and the Beotians were the 
only real combatants on the one side, so also were the Lacede- 
monians, Tegeans, and Athenians on the other. It has already 


1 Herodot. ix. 67,68. trav 58 GAAwy 6 wits Susdos ovTe Stapaxerdpevos ovderi 
‘PAAjvwv Tov pera Bacirdos eedoKax- ovTe Tt aTodesapevos Epevyow. 
eévTwy «+ + Kal Tay GAdor nema 18 Herodot, ix. 66, 
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been mentioned that the central troops of the Grecian army, 
Small pro. disobeying the general order of march, had gone during 
portion of the night to the town of Platea instead of to the 
on each Island. They were thus completely severed from Pau- 
aa wee sanias, and the first thing which they heard about the 
fou battle was that the Lacedzemonians were gaining the 
victory. Elate with this news, and anxious to come in for some 
share of the honour, they rushed to the scene of action, without 
any heed of military order: the Corinthians taking the direct 
track across the hills, while the Megarians, Phliasians, and others 
marched by the longer route along the plain, so as to turn the 
hills, and arrive at the Athenian position, The Theban horse 
under Asépodérus, employed in checking the pursuit of the 
victorious Athenian hoplites, seeing these fresh troops coming up 
in thorough disorder, charged them vigorously and drove them 
back, to take refuge in the high ground, with the loss of 600 
men.! But this partial success had no effect in mitigating the 
general defeat. 

Following up their pursuit, the Lacedeemonians proceeded to 
The Greeks ttack the wooden redoubt wherein the Persians had 
attackand taken refuge. But though they were here aided by 
fortited _ all or most of the central Grecian divisions, who had 
sire cf taken no part in the battle, they were yet so ignorant 
of the mode of assailing walls, that they made no progress, and 
were completely baffled, until the Athenians arrived to their 
assistance. The redoubt was then stormed, not without a gallant 
and prolonged resistance on the part of its defenders. The 
Tegeans, being the first to penetrate into the interior, plundered 
the rich tent of Mardonius, whose manger for his horses, made of 
brass, remained long afterwards exhibited in their temple of 
Athéné Alea—while his silver-footed throne and scimitar? were 
preserved in the acropolis of Athens, along with the breastplate 
of Masistius. Once within the wall, effective resistance ceased, 
and the Greeks slaughtered without mercy as well as without 
limit ; so that, if we are to credit Herodotus, there survived only 


1 Herodot. ix. 69. the scimitar of Mardonius, contending 

2Herodot. ix. 70; Demosthenés that the Lacedsemonians would never 
cont. ‘Timokrat. p. 741,¢c. 88. Pausanias have permitted the Athenians to take 
(i. 27, 2) doubts whether this was really it. 
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3000 men out of the 300,000 which had composed the army of 
Mardonius, save and except the 40,000 men who accompanied 
Artabazus in his retreat. 

Respecting these numbers, the historian had probably little to 
give except some vague reports, without any pretence fogs on 
of computation : about the Grecian loss his statement both sides. 
deserves more attention, when he tells us that there perished 
ninety-one Spartans, sixteen Tegeans, and fifty-two Athenians. 
Herein however is not included the loss of the Megarians 
when attacked by the Theban cavalry, nor is the number 
of slain Lacedemonians, not Spartans, specified: while even 
the other numbers actually stated are decidedly smaller than the 
probable truth, considering the multitude of Persian arrows and 
the unshielded right side of the Grecian hoplite. On the whole, 
the affirmation of Plutarch, that not less than 1360 Greeks were 
slain in the action appears probable : all doubtless hoplites—for 
little account was then made of the light-armed, nor indeed are 
we told that they took any active part in the battle? Whatever 
may have been the numerical loss of the Persians, this defeat 
proved the total ruin of their army : but we may fairly presume 
that many were spared and sold into slavery,* while many of the 
fugitives probably found means to join the retreating division of 
Artabazus. That general made a rapid march across Thessaly 
and Macedonia, keeping strict silence about the recent battle, and 
pretending to be sent on a special enterprise by Mardonius, whom 
he reported to be himself approaching. If Herodotus is correct 
(though it may well be doubted whether the change of sentiment 
in Thessaly and the other medising Grecian states was so rapid as 
he implies), Artabazus succeeded in traversing these countries 


1 Herodot. ix. 70: compare Aischyl. demus, quoted by Plutarch, stated that 
Pers. 805—824. He singles out “the all the fifty-two Athenians who per- 
Dorian ” as the great weapon of ished bekomges to the tribe AZantis, 
destruction to the Persians at Platea which disti ed itself in the 
ath! | justly. Dr. Blomfield is sur- Athenian But it seems impos- 
p ised at this compliment ; but it is to sible to believe that no citizens belong- 

e recollected that all the earlier part ing to the other nine tribes were killed. 
of the tragedy had been employed in Diodérus indeed states that Pau- 
setting forth the glory of Athens at sanias was so apprehensive of the num- 
Salamis, and he might well afford to bers of the Persians, that he forbade 
give the Peloponnesians the credit his soldiers to give quarter or take any 
which they deserved at Platea. Pindar pines (xi. 82); but this is — to 
distributes the honour between Sparta 
and Athens in like manner (Pyth. 1) His statement t the Greeks lost 
2 Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 19. Klei- 10,000 men is still less admissible. 
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before the news of the battle became generally known, and then 
retreated by the straightest and shortest route through the 
interior of Thrace to Byzantium, from whence he passed into 
Asia. The interior tribes, unconquered and predatory, harassed 
his retreat considerably; but we shall find long afterwards 
Persian garrisons in possession of many principal places on the 
Thracian coast. It will be seen that Artabazus subsequently 
rose higher than ever in the estimation of Xerxés. 

Ten days did the Greeks employ after their victory, first in 


Tuned burying the slain, next in collecting and apportioning 
ere the booty. The Lacedemonians, the Athenians, the 
Greeks—  Tegeans, the Megarians, and the Phliasians each 


monuments buried their dead apart, erecting a separate tomb 
woe Pe in commemoration. The Lacedzmonians, indeed, 
distribution distributed their dead into three fractions, in three 
of booty. —_ several burial-places: one for those champions who 
enjoyed individual renown at Sparta, and among whom were 
included the most distinguished men slain in the recent battle, 
such as Poseidénius, Amompharetus the refractory captain, 
Philokyén, and Kallikratés—a second for the other Spartans and 
Lacedemonians2—and a third for the Helots. Besides these 
sepulchral monuments, erected in the neighbourhood of Platza 
by those cities whose citizens had really fought and fallen, there 
were several similar monuments to be seen in the days of 
Herodotus, raised by other cities which falsely pretended to the 
same honour, with the connivance and aid of the Plateans.* 
The body of Mardonius was discovered among the slain, and 


1 Herodot, ix. 89. The allusions of of them must have been slain, and we 
Demosthenés to Perdikkas king of may fairly presume that they were 


Macedonia, who is said to have attacked 
the Persians on their flight from Platea, 
and to have rendered their ruin com- 


assigns this second burial-place only to 
the other Spartans, apart from the 
Select. He takes no notice of the 
Lacedemonians not Spartans, either 
in the battle or in reference to burial, 
though he had informed us that 5000 of 
them were included in thearmy. Some 


buried along with the Spartan citizens 
generally. the word ipéas, or 
elpevas, OY imméas (the two last being 
both Sra ap readings), it seems 
impossible to arrive at any certainty: 
we do not know by what name these 


. select warriors were called. 


3 Herodot. ix. 85. trav 6’ dAAwy boot 
Kat daivovrat év WAaratjor édvres Tapot, 
rovtous 8¢,a¢ éya muvOdvopat, én- 
aurxuvonévous TH amerrot THs XNS> 
éxaorous XonaTa XHoat Kewd, TOV emt 
yivouévwv ctvexev avOpimwv* éret Kat 
Alywnytéwv éoxe ai760t Kadeduevos Tapos, 
Tov éyo axovw Kat déka éreor Vorepov 
pera cadra, Senbévrwy trav Acywnréwy, 


—— 
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treated with respect by Pausanias, who is even said to have 
indignantly repudiated advice offered to him by an Aiginetan, 
that he should retaliate upon it the ignominious treatment 
inflicted by Xerxés upon the dead Leonidas.1 On the morrow 
the body was stolen away and buried; by whom was never 
certainly known, for there were many different pretenders who 
obtained reward on this plea from Artyntés, the son of Mardonius, 
The funereal monument was yet to be seen in the time of 
Pausanias.? 

The spoil was rich and multifarious—gold and silver in darics 
as well as in implements and ornaments, carpets, splendid arms 
and clothing, horses, camels, &c., even the magnificent tent of 
Xerxés, left on his retreat with Mardonius, was included.® By 
order of the general Pausanias, the Helots collected all the 
valuable articles into one spot for division, not without stealing 
many of the golden ornaments, which, in ignorance of the value, 
they were persuaded by the Aginetans to sell as brass. After 
reserving a tithe for the Delphian Apollo, together with ample 
offerings for the Olympic Zeus and the Isthmian Poseidén, as 
well as for Pausanias as general, the remaining booty was 
distributed among the different contingents of the army in 
proportion to their respective numbers. The concubines of the 


xaoue KaAedinv tov Avtodixov, avipa 
IlAaraséa, mpdgecvov édvta a’tav, 

This is a curious statement, derived 
by Herodotus doubtless from personal 
inquiries made at Platea. 

Her. ix. 78—79. This suggestion, 

so abhorrent to Grecian feeling, is 
ut by the historian into the mouth of 

he ainetan Lampén. In my preced- 

ing note I have alluded to another 
statement made ks Herodotus, not 
very creditable to the Atginetans: 
there is moreover a third (ix. 80), in 
which he peesepente them as having 
cheated the Helots in their purchases 
of the We may presume him to 
have heard all these anecdotes at 


advice said to have been given by 
Lampén to crucify the body of Mar- 
donius—which has more the air of a 
poetical contrivance for bringing out 
an honourable sentiment, than of a 
real incident. But there seems no 
reason to doubt the truth of the 
other two stories. Herodotus does but 
too rarely specify his informants: it is 
interesting to scent out the track in 
which his inquiries have been prose- 


cuted. 

After the battle of Kunaxa and the 
death of Cyrus the younger, his dead 
body had the head and hands cut off, 
by order of Artaxerxes, and nailed to 
@ cross (Xenoph. Anab. i. 10, 1; iii. 1, 


Plata : at the time when he probably 17). 


visited that place, not long before the 
Peloponnesian war, the inhabitants 
were united in the most intimate 


st Zgina. It does not 
from hence follow that the stories are 


2 Herodot, ix. 84 ; Pausanias, ix. 2, 2. 
8 Herodot. ix. 80, 81: compare vii. 
41—83. 
4 Diodérus ( xi. 83) states this pro- 
portional distribution. Herodotus only 
says—éAafovr éxacro: tov afios Foav 


all untrue. I disbelieve, indeed, the 81). 
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Persian chiefs were among the prizes distributed: there were 
probably, however, among them many of Grecian birth, restored 
to their families ; and one especially, overtaken in her chariot 
amidst the flying Persians, with rich jewels and a numerous 
suite, threw herself at the feet of Pausanias himself, imploring 
his protection. She proved to be the daughter of his personal 
friend Hegetoridés of Kés, carried off by the Persian Pharandatés; 
and he had the satisfaction of restoring her to her father Large 
as the booty collected was, there yet remained many valuable 
treasures buried in the ground, which the Platzan inhabitants 
afterwards discovered and appropriated. 

The real victors in the battle of Platesa were the Lacedzemonians, 
Athenians, and Tegeans. The Corinthians and others, forming 
part of the army opposed to Mardonius, did not reach the field 
until the battle was ended, though they doubtless aided both in 
the assault of the fortified camp and in the subsequent operations 
against Thébes, and were universally recognized, in inscriptions 
and panegyrics, among the champions who had contributed to 
the liberation of Greece. It was not till after the taking of the 
Persian camp that the contingents of Elis and Mantineia, who 
may perhaps have been among the convoys prevented by the 
Persian cavalry from descending the passes of Kitherén, first 


1 Herodot. ix. 76, 80, 81, 82. The 
fate of these female companions of the 
Persian grandees, on the taking of the 
camp byan enemy, forms a melanchol 


this ee in a great measure by 
accident; the rest were little more than 
a mile off, and until within a few hours 
had been occupying of the same 


picture here as well as at Issus, an 
even at Kunaxa: see Diodér. xvii. 35; 
Quintus Curtius, iii. xi. 21; Xenoph. 
Anab. i. 10, 2. 

2 Plutarch animadverts severely (De 
Malign. Herodot. p. 873; compare 
Plut. Aristeid. c. 19) upon Herodotus, 
because he states that none of the 
Greeks had any share in the battle of 
Platza except the Lacedemonians, 
Tegeans, and Athenians: the orator 
Lysias repeats the same statement 
va Funebr.c. 9). If this were the 
act (Plutarch asks) how comes it that 
the inscriptions and poems of the time 
recognize the exploit as performed by 
the whole Grecian army, Corinthians 
and others included? But these in- 
scriptions do not really contradict 
what is affirmed by Herodotus. The 
actual battle was fought only by a part 
of the collective Grecian army; but 


continuous line of position : moreover, 
if the battle had lasted a little longer, 
they would have come = time to 
render actual help. ey would 
naturally be considered, therefore, as 
entitled to — in the glory of the 
entire result. 

When however in after-times a 


nian tombs, but no Corinthian nor 
iginetan, &c., he would naturally 
enquire how it hap ed that none of 
these latter had en in the battle, 
and would then be informed that 
they were not really present at it. 
Hence the motive for these cities 
to erect empty sepulchral monu- 
ments on the — as Herodotus 
informs us that they afterwards did 
or caused to be done by individual 
Platzans. 





—— 
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reached the scene of action. Mortified at having missed their 
share in the glorious exploit, the new-comers were at first eager 
to set off in pursuit of Artabazus; but the Lacedemonian 
commander forbade them, and they returned home without any 
other consolation than that of banishing their generals for not 
having led them forth more promptly. 

There yet remained the most efficient ally of Mardonius— 
the city of Thébes, which Pausanias summoned on 
the eleventh day after the battle, requiring that the pincer 
medising leaders should be delivered up, especially extetne tbe 
Timégenidas and Attaginus. On receiving a refusal, erreniak ay 
he began to batter their walls, and to adopt the still —these 
more effective measure of laying waste their territory, a 
giving notice that the work of destruction would be uP; _ a 
continued until these chiefs were given up. After esas 
twenty days of endurance, the chiefs at length proposed, if it 
should prove that Pausanias peremptorily required their persons 
and refused to accept a sum of money in commutation, to 
surrender themselves voluntarily as the price of liberation for 
their country. A negotiation was accordingly entered into with 
Pausanias, and the persons demanded were surrendered to him, 
excepting Attaginus, who found means to escape at the last 
moment, His sons, whom he left behind, were delivered up as 
substitutes, but Pausanias refused to touch them, with the just 
remark, which in those times was even generous,’ that they were 
nowise implicated in the medism of their father. Timégenidas 
and the remaining prisoners were carried off to Corinth and 
immediately put to death, without the smallest discussion or 
form of trial: Pausanias was apprehensive that if any delay or 
consultation were granted, their wealth and that of their friends 
would effectually purchase voices for their acquittal,—indeed the 
prisoners themselves had been induced to give themselves up 
partly in that expectation. It is remarkable that Pausanias 
himself only a few years afterwards, when attainted of treason, 
returned and surrendered himself at Sparta under similar hopes 


2 Herodot. ix. 77. dot. ix. 5). Compare also Herodot. iii, 
2 See, a little above in this chapter, 41: ix, 120, 

the treatment of the wife and children 

of the Athenian senator Lykidas (Hero- 8 Herodot. ix. 87, 88, 
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of being able to buy himself off by money.’ In this hope indeed 
he found himself deceived, as Timégenidas had been deceived 
before ; but the fact is not the less to be noted as indicating the 
general impression that the leading men in a Grecian city were 
usually open to bribes in judicial matters, and that individuals 
superior to this temptation were rare exceptions. I shall have 
occasion to dwell upon this recognized untrustworthiness of the 
leading Greeks when I come to explain the extremely popular 
cast of the Athenian judicature. 

Whether there was any positive vote taken among the Greeks 
pean respecting the prize of valour at the battle of Platea 
and distine- may well be doubted ; and the silence of Herodotus 
tions gthe goes far to negative an important statement of Plu- 
Greek tarch, that the Athenians and Lacedsemonians were 
wae on the point of coming to an open rupture, each 
thinking themselves entitled to the prize—that Aristeidés ap- 
peased the Athenians, and prevailed upon them to submit to the 
general decision of the allies—and that Megarian and Corinthian 
leaders contrived to elude the dangerous rock by bestowing the 
prize on the Platzans, to which proposition both Aristeidés and 
Pausanias acceded.? But it seems that the general opinion recog- 
nized the Lacedemonians and Pausanias as bravest among the 
brave, seeing that they had overcome the best troops of the enemy 
and slain the general. In burying their dead warriors, the 
Lacedemonians singled out for peculiar distinction Philokyén, 
Poseidonius, and Amompharetus the lochage, whose conduct in 
the fight atoned for his disobedience to orders. There was one 
Spartan, however, who had surpassed them all—Aristodémus, the 
single survivor of the troop of Leonidas at Thermopyle. Having 
ever since experienced nothing but disgrace and insult from his 
fellow-citizens, this unfortunate man had become reckless of life, 
and at Platea he stepped forth single-handed from his place in 
the ranks, performing deeds of the most heroic valour and deter- 


1 Thucyd. i. 181. xai morevwv xpj- seamen and of their country: also 
pace Scvadvcew Thy StaBodjv. Compare c. 49 of the same book about the 





Thucyd. viii. 45, where he states that 
the trierarchs and generals of the 
Lacedemonian and allied fleet (all 
except Hermokratés of Syracuse) re- 
ceived bribes from Tissaphernes to 
betray the interests both of their 


Lacedemonian general Astyochus. The 
bribes received by the Spartan kings 
Leotychidés and Pleistoanax are re- 
corded (Herodot. vi. 72 ; Thucyd. ii. 21). 

2Plutarch, Aristeidés, ¢. 20; De 
Herodot. Malign. p. 873. 
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mined to regain by his death the esteem of his countrymen. But 
the Spartans refused to assign to him the same funereal honours 
as were paid to the other distinguished warriors, who had mani- 
fested exemplary forwardness and skill, yet without any desperate 
rashness, and without any previous taint such as to render life a 
burthen to them. Subsequent valour might be held to efface 
this taint, but could not suffice to exalt Aristodémus to a level 
with the most honoured citizens. 

But though we cannot believe the statement of Plutarch that 
the Plateans received by general vote the prize of 
valour, it is certain that they were largely honoured tribute to 
and recompensed, as the proprietors of that ground on }iatea, as 
which the liberation of Greece had been achieved. the victory, 
The market-place and centre of their town was selected Plateans: 
as the scene for the solemn sacrifice of thanksgiving, Gocreed to 
offered up by Pausanias after the battle, to Zeus be perio- 
Eleutherius, in the name and presence of all the celebrated 
assembled allies. The local gods and heroes of the pyfhe 
Platean territory, who had been invoked in prayer cogent 
before the battle, and who had granted their soil as a 
propitious field for the Greek arms, were made partakers of the 
ceremony, and witnesses as well as guarantees of the engagements 
with which it was accompanied.? The Plateans, now re-entering 
their city, which the Persian invasion had compelled them to 
desert, were invested with the honourable duty of celebrating the 
periodical sacrifice in commemoration of this great victory, as well 
as of rendering care and religious service at the tombs of the 
fallen warriors. As an aid to enable them to discharge this 
obligation, which probably might have pressed hard upon them 
at a time when their city was half-ruined and their fields unsown, 
they received out of the prize-money the large allotment of eighty 
talents, which was partly employed in building and adorning a 
handsome temple of Athéné—the symbol probably of renewed 
connexion with Athens. They undertook to render religious 
honours every year to the tombs of the warriors, and to celebrate 
in every fifth year the grand public solemnity of the Eleutheria 


1 Herodot. ix. 71, 72. of Bebriacum where his troops had 
2 Thucyd. ii. 71, 72. So the Roman recently been victorious, “ instaurabat 
Emperor Vitellius, on visiting the field sacrum Diis loci” (lacitus, Hist. ii. 70), 
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with gymnastic matches analogous to the other great festival 
games of Greece.1 In consideration of the discharge of these 
duties, together with the sanctity of the ground, Pausanias and 
the whole body of allies bound themselves by oath to guarantee 
the autonomy of Platea and the inviolability of her territory. 
This was an emancipation of the town from the bond of the 
Beeotian federation, and from the enforcing supremacy of Thébes 
as its chief. 

But the engagement of the allies appears to have had other ~ 
objects also, larger than that of protecting Platea, or 
establishing commemorative ceremonies. The defen- 
confederacy sive league against the Persians was again sworn to by 
by the all of them, and rendered permanent. An aggregate 
Mev ines Th force of 10,000 hoplites, 1000 cavalry, and 100 triremes, 
ee for the purpose of carrying on the war, was agreed to 

and promised, the contingent of each ally being speci- 
fied. Moreover the town of Platza was fixed on as the annual 
place of meeting, where deputies from all of them were annually 
to assemble.* 

This resolution is said to have been adopted on the proposition 
of Aristeidés, whose motives it is not difficult to trace. Though 
the Persian army had sustained a signal defeat, no one knew how 
soon it might re-assemble or be reinforced. Indeed, even later, 
after the battle of Mykalé had become known, a fresh invasion of 
the Persians was still regarded as not improbable ;* nor did any 
one then anticipate that extraordinary fortune and activity 
whereby the Athenians afterwards organized an alliance such as 
to throw Persia on the defensive. Moreover, the northern half 
of Greece was still medising, either in reality or in appearance, 
and new efforts on the part of Xerxés might probably keep up his 
ascendency in those parts. Now assuming the war to be renewed, 
Aristeidés and the Athenians had the strongest interest in pro- 


Permanent 
Grecian 


1 Thucyd. ii. 71; Aristeidés, c.19— the deceased, took place on the 

21; Strabo, ix. p. 412; Pausanias, ix. sixteenth of the Attic month - 

2, 4. térion. K. F. Hermann (Gottesdienst- 
The Eleutheria were celebrated liche Alterthtimer der Griechen, ch. 63, 

on the fourth of the Attic month note 9) has treated these two celebra- 

coracoien —— ony the Fed Po tions as if they were one. 

whic’ e e i was fought ; 

while the annual decoration of the ? Plutarch, Aristeidés, ¢. 21. 

tombs, and ceremonies in honour of 8 Thucyd. i. 90. 








-110 triremes), having advanced as far as Délos, were 
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viding a line of defence which should cover Attica as well as 
Peloponnésus, and in preventing the Peloponnesians from con- 
fining themselves to their Isthmus, as they had done before. To 
take advantage for this purpose of the new-born reverence and 
gratitude which now bound the Lacedemonians to Platza, was 
an idea eminently suitable to the moment ; though the unfore- 
seen subsequent start of Athens, combined with other events, 
prevented both the extensive alliance and the inviolability of 
Plateea, projected by Aristeidés, from taking effect. 
On the same day that Pausanias and the Grecian 
conquered at Platza, the naval armament under Leoty- 
chidés and Xanthippus was engaged in operations 
hardly less important at Mykalé on the Asiatic coast. 
The Grecian commanders of the fleet (which numbered 


land army 


pip Soa 


afraid to proceed farther eastward, or to undertake any 
offensive operations against the Persians at Samos, for 
the rescue of Ionia, although Ionian envoys, especially from 
Chios and Samos, had urgently solicited aid both at Sparta and 
at Délos. Three Samians, one of them named Hegesistratus, came 
to assure Leotychidés that their countrymen were ready to revolt 
from the despot Theoméstér, whom the Persians had installed 
there, so soon as the Greek fleet should appear off the island. In 
spite of emphatic appeals to the community of religion and race, 
Leotychidés was long deaf to the entreaty ; but his reluctance 

1It is to this general and solemn 


meeting, -held at Platea after the 
victory, that we might rigs refer 
by the his 


7 

assembly at Athens, for the purpose of 
deliberating what should be done with 
these temples (Plutarch, Periklés, c. 
17). Yet Theopompus pronounced this 

eged oath to be a fabrication 
Le both the orator Lykurgus an 
Diodérus profess to report it verbatim. 


another vow noti rians 
and orators of the subsequent century, 
if that vow were not of suspicious au- 


thenticity. The Greeks, while promis- 


ing v3 el aeammimay = be gene 
peace among themselves, an 

engaging at the same time to amerce 
in a tithe of their preven all who 
had medised, are said to have vowed 
that they would not repair or rebuild 
the temples which the Persfan invader 
had burnt, but would leave them 
in their half-ruined condition as a 
monument of i 
the injured temples near Athens were 
seen in their half-burnt state even by 
the traveller Pausanias (x. 35, 2 in his 
time. Periklés, forty years after the 
battle, tried to convoke a Pan-hellenic 


ege. Some of i 


We may safely assert that the oath 
as they give it is not genuine; but 
or the vow of tithing those who 

ad voluntarily joined Xerxés, which 
Herodotus refers to an earlier period, 
when success was doubtful, may not 
have been renewed in the moment of 
victory : see Diodér. ix, 29; Lykurgus 
cont. krat. c. 19, p. 198 ; Polybius, 
tt, p fa; Theopempa hig itt od. 

, p. 74; Theopompus, . 167, 
Didot: Suidas,-v. Acxareverv, Cicero de 
Republica, iii. 9, and the beginning of 
the chapter last but one preceding, of 
this History. 
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gradually gave way before the persevering earnestness of the 
orator. While yet not thoroughly determined, he happened to 
ask the Samian speaker what was his name. To which the latter 
replied, “ Hegesistratus, t.e. army-leader”. “I accept Hegesis- 
tratus as an omen (replied Leotychidés, struck with the signifi- 
cance of this name), pledge thou thy faith to accompany us—let 
thy companions prepare the Samians to receive us, and we will 
go forthwith.” Engagements were at once exchanged, and while 
the other two envoys were sent forward to prepare matters in the 
island, Hegesistratus remained to conduct the fleet, which was 
further encouraged by favourable sacrifices, and by the assurances 
of the prophet Deiphonus, hired from the Corinthian colony of 
Apollonia? 

When they reached the Hereum near Kalami in Samos,? and 
tig Piacdaica had prepared themselves for a naval engagement, they 
fleet aban. discovered that the enemy’s fleet had already been 
dons Samos withdrawn from the island to the neighbouring con- 
0 areal tinent. For the Persian commanders had been so 

disheartened with the defeat of Salamis that they 
were not disposed to fight again at sea: we do not know the 
numbers of their fleet, but perhaps a considerable proportion of 
it may have consisted of Ionic Greeks, whose fidelity was now 
very doubtful. Having abandoned the idea of a sea-fight, they 
permitted their Phoenician squadron to depart, and sailed with 
their remaining fleet to the promontory of Mykalé near Milétus.8 


1 Herodot. ix. 91, 92, 95; viii. 182, 
123. The prophet of Mardonius at 
Platea bore the name Hegesistratus: 
and was Pigg the more highly 
esteemed for it (Herodot. ix. 87). 

Dioddérus states the fleet as compris- 
ing 250 triremes (xi. 34). 

The anecdotes respecting the Apol- 
loniate Euénius, the father of Dei- 
phonus, will be found curious and 
interesting (Herodot. ix. 93, 94). 
Euénius, as a recompense for having 
been unjustly blinded by his country- 
men, had received from the gods the 

nt of prophecy transmissible to his 
descendants: a new ees family 
was thus created, alongside of the 
Iamids, Telliads, Klytiads, &e. 

2 Herodot. ix. 96, evel 5¢ éyévovro ris 
Zapins mpds Kaddporor, of Bev avrod op- 
udev. kaTtTa td ‘Hpatoy Td Tav- 


TY, TaperKevacovTo és vavpaxiny. 

"he is by no means ce: that the 
Herzeum here indicated is the cele- 
brated temple which stood near the 
city of Samos (iii. 80): the words of 
Herodotus rather seem to indicate 
that another temple of Héré, in some 
other part of the island, is intended. 

8 Herodotus describes the Persian 
i by topographical indications 

own to his readers, but not open 
to be determined us—Ges6n, 
Skolopoeis, the cha of Démétér, 
built by Philistus one of the primitive 
colonists of Milétus, &c. (ix. 96): from 
the language of Herodotus we may 
suppose that Gesén was the name of 
a town as well as of a river (Euphorus 
ap. Athene. vi. p. 811). 

The eastern promontory (Cape 
Poseidion) of Samos was separated 


= he 
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Here they were under the protection of a land force of 60,000 
men, under the command of Tigranés—the main reliance of 
Xerxés for the defence of Ionia. The ships were dragged ashore, 
and a rampart of stones and stakes was erected to protect them, 
while the defending army lined the shore, and seemed amply 
sufficient to repel attack from seaward. 

It was not long before the Greek fleet arrived. Disappointed 
of their intention of fighting by the flight of the 
enemy from Samos, they had at first proposed either of the 
to return home, or to turn aside to the Hellespont ; fidelity of | 
but they were at last persuaded by the Ionian envoys nae 
to pursue the enemy’s fleet and again offer battle at Persian 
Mykalé. On reaching that point, they discovered S*erls. 
that the Persians had abandoned the sea, intending to fight only 
on land. So much had the Greeks now become emboldened, that 
they ventured to disembark and attack the united land force and 
sea force before them. But since much of their chance of success 
depended on the desertion of the Ionians, the first proceeding of 
Leotychidés was to copy the previous manceuvre of Themistoklés, 
when retreating from Artemisium, at the watering-places of 
Eubeea. Sailing along close to the coast, he addressed, through 
a herald of loud voice, earnest appeals to the Ionians among the 
enemy to revolt; calculating, even if they did not listen to him, 
that he should at least render them mistrusted by the Persians. 
He then disembarked his troops, and marshalled them for the 
purpose of attacking the Persian camp on land; while the Persian 
generals, surprised by this daring manifestation, and suspecting, 
either from his manceuvre or from previous evidences, that the 
Ionians were in secret collusion with him, ordered the Samian 
contingent to be disarmed, and the Milesians to retire to the rear 
of the army, for the purpose of occupying the various mountain 
roads up to the summit of Mykalé, with which the latter were 
familiar as a part of their own territory.” 

Serving, as these Greeks in the fleet were, at a distance from 
their own homes, and having left a powerful army of Persians 


' only by seven stadia from Mykalé (Poppo, Prolegg. ap. Thucyd. vol. ii. p. 
2 avg EA . 637), — Pha om eg 465). 
where was si ucyd. 
viii. 79)—modern observers take thp 1 Herodot, ix, 96, 97. 
distance rather more than a mile 2 Herodot. ix. 98, 99, 104 
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and Greeks under Mardonius in Beeotia, they were of course full 


ashore— 


of anxiety lest his arms might prove victorious and 
extinguish the freedom of their country. 
under these feelings of solicitude for their absent 


It was 


revelationof brethren that they disembarked, and were made ready 


the victory 
of Plata, 
ined 


y their 
counterinite 


for attack by the afternoon. But it was the afternoon 
of an ever-memorable day—the fourth of the month 
Boédromion (about September), 479B.0. By aremark- 


onthe same able coincidence, the victory of Platea in Beotia had 


morning, is 
communi- 
cated to 
them before 
the battle. 


been gained by Pausanias that very morning. At 
the moment when the Greeks were advancing to the 
charge, a divine Phémé or message flew into the camp, 


Whilst a herald’s staff was seen floated to the shore by the 
western wave, the symbol of electric transmission across the 
AEgean—the revelation, sudden, simultaneous, irresistible, struck 
at once upon the minds of all, as if the multitude had one common 
soul and sense, acquainting them that on that very morning their 
countrymen in Beotia had gained a complete victory over Mar- 
donius. At once the previous anxiety was dissipated, and the 
whole army, full of joy and confidence, charged with redoubled 
energy. Such is the account given by Herodotus,’ and doubtless 


1 Herodot. ix. 100, 101. iovor d¢ ode 
CEAAno) djun te eve TT ATO és 7d 
otpatomedor may, Kat KnpuKiior As 
avn emt THS Kuareyns ketwevov. 2 
oyun SeHAGE THE se, @s ot "EAAnves 
Thy Mapdoviov orpariny vixgev év Boww- 
rotor paxduevar, SHAa dH moAAotae TeKUN- 
piogt éore Ta Ocia THY MpnypnaTwv* ei 
kal tote THS a’TIAS Huepys TvpMerTovons 
tod re év Wdaraujor Kat Tod év MuxdAn 
uéAAovTOS éveoOar Tpdparos, bien Totct 
“EAAyot totot ravry évamixero, Gore 
Oapanoat Te THY OTpaTLiAv TOAAD Baad- 
pad Kat 0 éAcwy mpobuporepoy cuvBuvedew 

+ + yeyovevat 5é vixny Tov mera Tav- 
caview ‘EAAjvav Op0as ope oyun 
ovvéBarve €A90DGa: 70 wey yap &y 
TlAaragoe mpwt Ere THs Hu<pys éytveTo* 
To 5 év Muxddy, mepi SeiAnv. . . hv 
6 appwdin ope mp THY onpav éoamuK- 
éc0a, ove mepi ohéwv avTov odTw, as 
tev ‘EAAjveyv, my wept Mapdoviy mrairy 
% ‘EAAds. as pevToe a KAgi@v avrTn 
<* t ¢oémraro, MaAASY Tt Kal Taxv- 

ov Thy mpdcodov érovedyTO: COM) 

Plutarch, ae ut 
the battle of Pydna. nun which 
circulated through the the oes: army 


of Mardonius in Beeotia, respectin; 
intention to kill the Phokians, re oe 
out incorrect (Herodot. ix. 17). 

Two passages in Alschines (cont. 
perigee c. 27, p. 57, and De 

t. c. 45, "ab 290) are peculiarly 

atisbis as strate the ancients 
iden of ®i4n—a divine voice or vocal 
gonkom, generally considered as in- 
orming a crowd of persons at once, or 
moving them all by one and the same 
unanimous feeling—the Vox Deipassing 
into the Vox Populi. There bis - 
altar to jun at Athens (Pausan. i. 
1); compare Hesiod. Op PD. Di. 761 sae 
the’0cca.of Homer, whic isessentially 
the same idea as @ijuy: liad, ii. 93, 
eta. 6€ odiow "Oooa eee. Oras 
tévar, Avds ayyeAos; also i. 
seaoppesol Us the Mek are “istines 
human speaker or informant—jv ris 
Tot etaryor Bpotar, 4 “Occay « axovon; Ex 
poe p Are padrora péper KAEOS av Opamovor; 

d Odyss. xxiv, 412, "cea 3° dp’ dyye- 

os & xa kara wroAu éxero maven, Mvye- 
Hed orvyepov Odvarov KalKip ’ évérrovea. 

e word xAybay is used in the same 
meaning by Sophoklés, Philoktet, 255; 
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universally accepted in his time, when the combatants of Mykalé 
were alive to tell their own story. He moreover mentions another 
of those coincidences which the Greek mind always seized upon 
with so much avidity: there was a chapel of the Eleusinian 


KApsav at Seok He had altars as a 
goddess, Aristeidés, Orat. xl. P. 507, 
ed. Dindorf, p. 754 (see Andokidés, de 
Mysteriis, c. 22, p. 64): Herodotus in 
the er now before us considers 
the two as identical—compare also 
Herodot. v. 72. Both words are used 
also to signify an omen conveyed by 
some undesigned human word or 
speech, which in that particular case 
is considered as determined by the 
Sago intervention of the gods, for 
the information of some person who 
hears it: see Homer, Odyss. xx. 100; 
ee also Aristophan. Aves, 719; 
Bon oklés, Gidip. Tyr. 43—472; Xeno- 
phén, Symposion, c. 14, s. 48. 

The san of Fama by Virgil, 
#ineid, iv. 176 seg., and Ovid, Meta- 
morph. xii. 40 seg., are more diffuse 


and “Seber g. weap eparting from the 
simplicity of the Greek conception. 
We may notice, as illustra- 
tions of what is tended, those 
sudden, unaccountable imp ons of 
panic terror which occasionally ran 
through the ancient armies or as- 
semb) multitudes, and which were 
su to be produced by Pan or by 
Nymphs—indeed sudden, violent, and 
contagious impressions of every kind, 
not merely of fear. vy, x. 28, 
*victorem equitatum velut lymphat- 
cus payor dissipat”; ix. 27, “ milites, 
incertum ob quam causam, —— 
similes ad arma discurrunt "— reek 


idea which the Greeks invested with 
divinity under the name of jun than 
by transcribing a striking passage from 
. Michelet’s Histoire de la Révolution 
Francoise. The illustration is the more 
instructive, because the ious point 
of view, which in Herodotus is pre- 
dominant,—and which, to the believing 
mind, furnishes an explanation pre- 
eminently satisfactory,— has 
away in the historian of the nine th 
century, and gives place to a graphic 
description of the real Ley rg of 
high importance in human affairs ; the 
common susceptibilities, common in- 
spiration, and common spontaneous 


impulse, of a multitude, effacing for 
- time each man’s separate individu- 


y- 

M. Michelet is about to describe that 
ever-memorable event—the capture of 
the Bastile, on the 14th of July, 1789 
(ch. vii. vol. i. p. 105). 

“Ve es, avec un gouvernement 
organisé, un roi, des ministres, un 
général, une armée, n’étoit qu’hésita- 
tion, doute, incertitude, dans la plus 
compléte anarchie morale. 

Sy , bouleversé, délaissé de toute 


autorité rae dans un désordre 
apparent, atteignit, le 14 Juillet, ce 
gui moralement est Yordre le plus 
profon espri 


Le 
age de troubles, de fureur 
désordonn Le matin fut lumineux 
et d’une sérénité terrible, 

Une se leva sur Paris avec le 
jour, et tous virent la méme lumiére, 
Une lumiére dans les esprits, et dans 
chaque ceur une voiz: Va, et tu prendras 
bs nGela ktoit im; ible, insensé 
: i possible, i 
étrange & dire; .... Et tous le 
crurent néanmoins. Et cela se fit. 

“La Bastille, pour étre une vieille 
forteresse, n’en étoit moins im- 
prenable, & moins d’y mettre plusieurs 
jours, et beaucoup d/artillerie. Le 
neLary n’avoit en cette crise ni le 

s ni les moyens de faire un siége 
régulier. Lrefit-il fait, la Bastille 
n’avoit pas & craindre, ayant assez de 
vivres pour attendre un secours si 
proche, et d’immenses munitions de 
guerre. Ses murs de dix pieds he mage 
seur au sommet des tours, de trente et 

uarante & la base, pouvaient rire 
ere des boulets: et ses batteries, 
& elle, dont le feu plongeoit sur Paris, 
auroient pu en attendant démolir tout 
a Marais, tout le Faubourg St. An- 


ine. 

**L’attaque de la Bastille ne fut un 
acte nullement raisonnable. Cefut un 
acte de foi. 

“ Personne ne a. Mais tous 
crurent et tous rent. Le long deg 
Tues, des quais, des pants das boule 
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Démétér close to the field of battle at Mykalé, as well as at 
Platea. Diodérus and other later writers,! who wrote when the 
impressions of the time had vanished, and when divine interven- 
tions were less easily and literally admitted, treat the whole pro- 
ceeding as if it were a report designedly circulated by the generals 
for the purpose of encouraging their army. 

The Lacedemonians on the right wing, and the portion of the 
Battleof | army near them, had a difficult path before them, 
Mykale—,¢ over hilly ground and ravine ; while the Athenians, 
Tenants: Corinthians, Sikyonians, and Treezenians, and the 
camp—com- left half of the army, marching only along the beach, 
plete defeat came much sooner into conflict with the enemy. The 
Persians. Persians, as at Plateea, employed their gerrha, or wicker 
bucklers planted by spikes in the ground, as a breastwork, from 
behind which they discharged their arrows; and they made a 
strenuous resistance to prevent this defence from being over- 
thrown. Ultimately, the Greeks succeeded in demolishing it ; 
driving the enemy into the interior of the fortification, where 
they in vain tried to maintain themselves against the ardour of 
their pursuers, who forced their way into it almost along with 
the defenders. Even when this last rampart was carried, and 
when the Persian allies had fled, the native Persians still con- 
tinued to prolong the struggle with undiminished bravery. Un- 
practised in line and drill, and acting only in small knots,* with 
disadvantages of armour such as had been felt severely at Platza, 
they still maintained an unequal conflict with the Greek hoplites ; 
nor was it until the Lacedeemonians with their half of the army 
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arrived to join in the attack that the defence was abandoned as 
hopeless. The revolt of the Ionians in the camp put the finishing 
stroke to this ruinous defeat. First, the disarmed Samians— 
next, other Ionians and Aolians—lastly, the Milesians, who had 
been posted to guard the passes in the rear—not only deserted, 
but took an active part in the attack. The Milesians especially, 
to whom the Persians had trusted for guidance up to the summits 
of Mykalé, led them by wrong roads, threw them into the hands 
of their pursuers, and at last set upon them with their own hands. 
A large number of the native Persians, together with both the 
generals of the land force, Tigranés and Mardontés, perished in 
this disastrous battle: the two Persian admirals, Artayntés and 
Ithamithrés, escaped, but the army was irretrievably dispersed, 
while all the ships which had been dragged up on the shore fell 
into the hands of the assailants and were burnt. But the victory 
of the Greeks was by no means bloodless, Among the left wing, 
upon which the brunt of the action had fallen, a considerable 
number of men were slain, especially Sikyonians, with their 
commander Perilaus.: The honours of the battle were awarded, 
first to the Athenians, next to the Corinthians, Sikyonians, and 
Trezenians ; the Lacedemonians having done comparatively 
little. Hermolykus the Athenian, a celebrated pankratiast, was 
the warrior most distinguished for individual feats of arms.? 

The dispersed Persian army, so much of it at least as had at first 
found protection on the heights of Mykalé, was with- 
drawn from the coast forthwith to Sardis under the nes 
command of Artayntés, whom Masistés, the brother of defeated 
Xerxés, bitterly reproached on the score of cowardice army to 
in the recent defeat. The general was at length so 
maddened by a repetition of these insults, that he drew his 
scimitar and would have slain Masistés, had he not been prevented 
by a Greek of Halikarnassus named Xenagoras,* who was rewarded 
by Xerxés with the government of Kilikia. Xerxés was still at 
Sardis, where he had remained ever since his return, and where 

1 Herodot. ix. 104, 105. Diodédrus Greeks; but the latter says that 40,000 
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he conceived a passion for the wife of his brother Masistés. The 
consequences of his passion entailed upon that unfortunate woman 
sufferings too tragical to be described, by the orders of his own 
queen, the jealous and savage Améstris.1 But he had no fresh 
army ready to send down to the coast ; so that the Greek cities, 
even on the continent, were for the time practically liberated 
from Persian supremacy, while the insular Greeks were in a 
position of still greater safety. 

The commanders of the victorious Grecian fleet, having full 
confidence in their power of defending the islands, willingly 
admitted the Chians, Samians, Lesbians, and the other islanders 
hitherto subjects of Persia, to the protection and reciprocal 
engagements of their alliance. We may presume that the despots 
Strattis and Theoméstér were expelled from Chios and Samos.’ 
But the Peloponnesian commanders hesitated in guaranteeing the 
same secure autonomy to the continental cities, which could not 
fice be upheld against the great inland power without 
of the efforts incessant as well as exhausting. Nevertheless 
Spartans to not enduring to abandon these continental Ionians to 
or pa the mercy of Xerxés, they made the offer to transplant 
into their them into European Greece, and to make room for 
alliance, them by expelling the medising Greeks from their 
ort gsea-port towns. But this proposition was at once 
the Zgean repudiated by the Athenians, who would not permit 
ot that colonies originally planted by themselves should 
Greece be abandoned, thus impairing the metropolitan dignity 
by the of Athens.* The Lacedemonians readily acquiesced 
in this objection, and were glad, in all probability, to 
find honourable grounds for renouncing a scheme of wholesale 
dispossession eminently difficult to execute, yet at the same 


1 Herodot. ix. 108—118. He gives the 4Such wholesale transportations of 
story at considerable 1 h: it illus- population from one continent to 
trates forcibly and painf theinterior another have always been more or less 
of the Persian regal palace. in the habits of Oriental despots, the 
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time to be absolved from onerous obligations towards the Ionians, 
and to throw upon Athens either the burden of defending or the 
shame of abandoning them. The first step was thus taken, which 
we shall quickly see followed by others, for giving to Athens a 
separate ascendency and separate duties in regard to the Asiatic 
Greeks, and for introducing, first, the confederacy of Délos—next, 
Athenian maritime empire. 

From the coast of Ionia the Greek fleet sailed northward to the 
The Grecian 
and for the purpose of breaking dawn the Xerxeian fleet sails to 
bridge. For so imperfect was their information, that bo gree 
they believed this bridge to be still firm and in pass- Spartans 
able condition in September, 479 B.c., though it had home, but 
been broken and useless at the time when Xerxés he cbracss 
crossed the strait in his retreat, ten months before toattackthe 
(about November, 480 8.0.).1 Having ascertained on 
their arrival at Abydos the destruction of the bridge, Leotychidés 
and the Peloponnesians returned home forthwith ; but Xanthippus 
with the Athenian squadron resolved to remain and expel the 
Persians from the Thracian Chersonese. This peninsula had 
been in great part an Athenian possession, for the space of more 
than forty years, from the first settlement of the elder Miltiadés? 
down to the suppression of the Ionic revolt, although during part 
of that time tributary to Persia. From the flight of the second 
Miltiadés to the expulsion of Xerxés from Greece (493—480 B.c.), 
a period during which the Persian monarch was irresistible and 
full of hatred to Athens, no Athenian citizen would find it safe 
to live there, But the Athenian squadron from Mykalé were 
now naturally eager both to re-establish the ascendency of Athens, 
and to regain the properties of Athenian citizens in the Chersonese. 
Probably many of the leading men, especially Kimén, son of 
Miltiadés, had extensive possessions there to recover, as Alkibiadés 
had in after days, with private forts of his own. To this motive 
for attacking the Chersonese may be added another—the impor- 
tance of its corn-produce, as well as of a clear passage through the 
Hellespont for the corn ships out of the Propontis to Athens and 


1 Herodot. viii. 115, 117; ix. 106, History, ch. xxx. ch, xxxiv., ch. xxxv. 
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gina! Such were the reasons which induced Xanthippus and 
the leading Athenians, even without the co-operation of the 
Peloponnesians, to undertake the siege of Sestus—the strongest 
place in the peninsula, the key of the strait, and the centre in 
which all the neighbouring Persian garrisons, from Kardia and 
elsewhere, had got together under Giobazus and Artayktés.? 

The Grecian inhabitants of the Chersonese readily joined the 
Siege of Athenians in expelling the Persians, who, taken alto- 
Sestus— _ gether by surprise, had been constrained to throw 


antipathy of - = sam 
the Cher themselves into Sestus, without stores of provisions or 


sons’ means of making a long defence. But of all the 
Artayktés. Chersonesites the most forward and exasperated were 
the inhabitants of Eleus—the southernmost town of the 
peninsula, celebrated for its tomb, temple, and sacred grove of the 
hero Protesilaus, who figured in the Trojan legend as the fore- 
most warrior in the host of Agamemnén to leap ashore, and as 
the first victim to the spear of Hektér. The temple of Protesilaus, 
conspicuously placed on the sea-shore,’ was ascene of worship and 
pilgrimage not merely for the inhabitants of Eleus, but also for 
the neighbouring Greeks generally, insomuch that it had been 
enriched with ample votive offerings and probably deposits for 
security—money, gold and silver saucers, brazen implements, 
robes, and various other presents. The story ran that when 
Xerxés was on his march across the Hellespont into Greece, 
Artayktés, greedy of all this wealth, and aware that the monarch 
would not knowingly permit the sanctuary to be despoiled, 
preferred a wily request to him—‘ Master, here is the house of a 
Greek, who in invading thy territory met his just reward and 
perished : I pray thee give his house to me, in order that people 
may learn for the future not to invade thy land ”—the whole soil 
of Asia being regarded by the Persian monarchs as their rightful 
possession, and Protesilaus having been in this sense an aggressor 
against them. Xerxés, interpreting the request literally, and not 
troubling himself to ask who the invader was, consented: upon 
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which, Artayktés, while the army were engaged in their forward 
march into Greece, stripped the sacred grove of Protesilaus, 
carrying all the treasures to Sestus, He was not content without 
still further outraging Grecian sentiment: he turned cattle into 
the grove, ploughed and sowed it, and was even said to have 
profaned the sanctuary by visiting it with his concubines! Such 
proceedings were more than enough to raise the strongest 
antipathy against him among the Chersonesite Greeks, who now 
crowded to reinforce the Athenians and blocked him up in Sestus. 
After a certain length of siege, the stock of provisions in the 
town failed, and famine began to make itself felt among the 
garrison ; which nevertheless still held out, by painful shifts and 
endurance, until a late period in the autumn, when the patience 
even of the Athenian besiegers was well-nigh exhausted. It was 
with difficulty that the leaders repressed the clamorous desire 
manifested in their own camp to return to Athens. 

Impatience having been appeased, and the seamen kept 
together, the siege was pressed without relaxation, Capture of 
and presently the privations of the garrison be- Sestus— 
came intolerable; so that Artayktés and Giobazus of of aragte 
were at last reduced to the necessity of escaping by ** 
stealth, letting themselves down with a few followers from the wall 
at a point where it was imperfectly blockaded. CEobazus found 
his way into Thrace, where however he was taken captive by the 
Abysinthian natives and offered up as a sacrifice to their god 
Pleistérus: Artayktés fled northward along the shores of the 
Hellespont, but was pursued by the Greeks, and made prisoner 
near Aigospotami, after a strenuous resistance. He was brought 
with his son in chains to Sestus, which immediately after his 
departure had been cheerfully surrendered by its inhabitants to 
the Athenians. It was in vain that he offered a sum of 100 
talents as compensation to the treasury of Protesilaus, and a 
further sum of 200 talents to the Athenians as personal ransom 
for himself and his son. So deep was the wrath inspired by his 
insults to the sacred ground, that both the Athenian commander 
Xanthippus and the citizens of Eleus disdained everything less 


1 Herodot. ix. 116: compare i. 4, ‘AGjvas énrdrnoe, ra TT wihewo 
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than a severe and even cruel personal atonement for the outraged 
Protesilaus. Artayktés, after first having seen his son stoned to 
death before his eyes, was hung up to a lofty board fixed for the 
purpose, and left to perish, on the spot where the Xerxeian bridge 
had been fixed! There is something in this proceeding more 
Oriental than Grecian: it is not in the Grecian character to 
aggravate death by artificial and lingering preliminaries. 

After the capture of Sestus the Athenian fleets returned home 
Return of With their plunder, towards the commencement of 
the fleet to winter, not omitting to carry with them the vast 
a cables of the Xerxeian bridge, which had been taken 
in the town, as a trophy to adorn the acropolis of Athens.? 


ple renounced it 


1 Herodot. ix. 118, 119,120. Oiyap which the 
t ut asking what it 
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2 Herodot. ix. 121. It must be either this story has obtained, some allusion 
to the joint Grecian armament of this to it was necessary, though it has lon 
ear, or to that of the former year, that ceased to be received as matter o 
lutarch must intend his celebrated history. It is quite inconsistent with 
story respecting the proposition ad- the narrative of Herodotus, as well as 
vanced by Themistoklésandcondemned with all the conditions of the time : 
by Aristeidés, to apply (Plu The- Pagasz 
mistoklés, c. 20; Aristeidés, c. 22). He hostile to the Greek fleet rather than 


tells us that the Greek fleet was all otherwise: the fleet seems to have 


was Thessalian, and as such 


assembled to the winter in the 
Thessalian harbour of Pagase, when 
Themistoklés formed the project of 
burning all the other Grecian ships 
except the Athenian, in order that no 
city except Athens might have a naval 
force. Themistoklés (he tells us) inti- 
mated to the people that he had a 
La agg very advan us to the 
state, to communicate; but that it 
could not be publicly proclaimed and 
discussed : upon which they desired 


him to mention it privately to Aristei- wis 
toklés 


dés, Themis’ did so; and Aris- 
teidés told the people that the project 
was at once eminently advantageous 
and not less eminently unjust. Upon 


aad, that taking ratte sateen 

mai as 

stood, when the fear from Persia was 

not at all terminated, the Athenians 

would have lost more than they B nowrery 

by a ships of the other Greeks, 

so that Themistoklés was not very 

likely to conceive the scheme, nor 
dés to describe it in the 

put into his mouth. 

The story is probably the invention 
of some Greek of the Platonic age, who 
hed to contrast justice with expedi- 
ency and Aristeidés with Themistoklés 
—as well as to bestow at the same time 
ay ic upon Athens in the days of 

er ghary. 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 


EVENTS IN SICILY DOWN TO THE EXPULSION OF THE 
GELONIAN DYNASTY AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
POPULAR GOVERNMENTS THROUGHOUT THE ISLAND. 


I HAVE already mentioned, in the preceding volume of this 
History, the foundation of the Greek colonies in Italy and Sicily, 
together with the general fact that, in the sixth century before 
the Christian era, they were among the most powerful and 
flourishing cities that bore the Hellenic name. Beyond this 
general fact, we obtain little insight into their history. 

Though Syracuse, after it fell into the hands of Gelo, about 
485 B.¢., became the most powerful city in Sicily, yet 4 jicentum 
in the preceding century Gela and Agrigentum, on Setar bs 
the south side of the island, had been its superiors. Syracuse 
The latter, within a few years of its foundation, fell pony 
under the dominion of one of its own citizens named rae dod 
Phalaris, a despot energetic, warlike, and cruel. An dgleon: 
exile from Astypalea near Rhodes, but a rich man, ™ 
and an early settler at Agrigentum, he contrived to make himself 
despot seemingly about the year 5708.0. He had been named to 
one of the chief posts in the city ; and having undertaken at his 
own cost the erection of a temple to Zeus Polieus in the acropolis 
(as the Athenian Alkmeénids rebuilt the burnt temple of Delphi), 
he was allowed on this pretence to assemble therein a considerable 
number of men, whom he armed and availed himself of the 
opportunity of a festival of Démétér to turn them against the 
people. He is said to have made many conquests over the petty 
Sikan communities in the neighbourhood: but exaction and 
cruelties towards his own subjects are noticed as his most 
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prominent characteristic, and his brazen bull passed into 
imperishable memory. This piece of mechanism was hollow, 
and sufficiently capacious to contain one or more victims enclosed 
within it, to perish in tortures when the metal was heated : the 
cries of these suffering prisoners passed for the roarings of the 
animal. The artist was named Perillus, and is said to have been 
himself the first person burnt in it by order of the despot. In 
spite of the odium thus incurred, Phalaris maintained himself as 
despot for sixteen years ; at the end of which period, a general 
rising of the people, headed by a leading man named Télemachus, 
terminated both his reign and his life Whether Télemachus 
became despot or not, we have no information: sixty years 
afterwards, we shall find his descendant Théro established in that 
position. 
It was about the period of the death of Phalaris that the 
Syracusans reconquered their revolted colony of 


fy 500 Bo Kamarina (in the south-east of the island between 
pan Syracuse and Gela), expelled or dispossessed the 
Gator o inhabitants, and resumed the territory.2, With the 
privileged ., exception of this accidental circumstance, we are 
‘s without information about the Sicilian cities until a 
of the 
origin time rather before 500 B.c., just when the war between 
volonists— Krotén and Sybaris had extinguished the power of 
iar toa the latter, and when the despotism of the Peisistratids 
mya at Athens had been exchanged for the democratical 


constitution of Kleisthenés. 


1 Everything which has ever been 
said about Phalaris is noticed and dis- 
cussed in the learned and acute Disser- 
tation of Bentley on the Letters of 
Phalaris: compare also Seyffert, 

und sein Gebiet, pp. e761 
who however treats the pretende 
letters of Phalaris with more conside- 
ration than the readers of Dr. Bentley 
ya generally be disposed to sanc- 
ion. 

The story of the brazen bull of 
Phalaris seems to rest on sufficient 
evidence : it is expressly mentioned by 
Pindar, and the bull itself, after having 


been carried away to Spee ens when 
the Car : took nag 
was restored to the Apacer nes wy 
Scipio when he took Carthage. 
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aan does “t appear that Timzeus 
really called in KE the historical 

reality of the b Phalaris, tho’ 
he has been fetes supposed 
have done so. Timeus affisrned that 
the bull which was shown in his own 
time at Agrigentum was not the iden- 
tical machine : which was correct, for 
it must have been then at Conte: 
from whence it was not restored 
Agrigentum until after 146 B.c. Seo 
a note of Boeckh on the Scholia ad 
Pindar. Pyth. i. 185. 
2 Thucyd. vi. 5; Schol. ad nee 
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The first forms of government among the Sicilian Greeks, as 
among the cities of Greece Proper in the early Barly go- 
historical age, appear to have been all oligarchical. vernments 
We do not know under what particular modifications @,cok cities 
they were kept up, but probably all more or less cian ms 
resembled that of Syracuse, where the Gamori (or oligarchies 
wealthy proprietors descended from the original — 
colonizing chiefs), possessing large landed properties cepota 
tilled by a numerous Sikel serf population called attempted 
Kyllyrii, formed the qualified citizens—out of whom, the spartan 
as well as by whom, magistrates and generals were prince 
chosen, while the Demos, or non-privileged freemen, 
comprised, first, the small proprietary cultivators who main- 
tained themselves, by manual labour and without slaves, from 
their own lands or gardens—next, the artisans and tradesmen. 
In the course of two or three generations, many individuals of 
the privileged class would have fallen into poverty, and would 
find themselves moré nearly on a par with the non-privileged ; 
while such members of the latter as might rise to opulence were 
not for that reason admitted into the privileged body. Here 
were ample materials for discontent, Ambitious leaders, often 
themselves members of the privileged body, put themselves at 
the head of the popular opposition, overthrew the oligarchy, and 
made themselves despots ; democracy being at that time hardly 
known anywhere in Greece. The general fact of this change, 
preceded by occasional violent dissensions among the privileged 
class themselves} is all that we are permitted to know, without 
those modifying circumstances by which it must have been 
accompanied in every separate city. Towards or near the year 
500 B.c., we find Anaxilaus despot at Rhégium, Skythés at 
Zanklé, Térillus at Himera, Peithagoras at Selinus, Kleander at 
Gela, and Panztius at Leontini.2 It was about the year 509 B.c. 
that the Spartan prince Dorieus conducted a body of emigrants 
to the territories of Eryx and Egesta, near the north-western 
corner of the island, in hopes of sepee the non-Hellenic 


1At Gela, Herodot. vii. 153; at xéas, Gomep év Sixerlg oxedov ai mretoras 
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inhabitants and founding a new Grecian colony. But the Cartha- 
ginians, whose Sicilian possessions were close adjoining, and who 
had already aided in driving Dorieus from a previous establish- 
ment at Kinyps in Libya, now lent such vigorous assistance to 
the Egestean inhabitants, that the Spartan prince, after a short 
period of prosperity, was defeated and slain with most of his 
companions. Such of them as escaped, under the orders of 
Euryleon, took possession of Minoa, which bore from hence- 
forward the name of Herakleia*—a colony and dependency of 
the neighbouring town of Selinus, of which Peithagoras was then 
despot. Euryleon joined the malcontents at Selinus, overthrew 
Peithagoras, and established himself as despot, until, after a short 
possession of power, he was slain in a popular mutiny.? 

We are here introduced to the first known instance of that 
series of contests between the Phcenicians and Greeks in Sicily, 
which, like the struggles between the Saracens and the Normans 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries after the Christian era, 
were destined to determine whether the island should be a part 
of Africa or a part of Europe, and which were only terminated, 
after the lapse of three centuries, by the absorption of both into 
the vast bosom of Rome. It seems that the Carthaginians and 
Egestzans not only overwhelmed Dorieus, but also made some 
conquests of the neighbouring Grecian possessions, which were 
subsequently recovered by Gelo of Syracuse.? 

Not long after the death of Dorieus, Kleander despot of Gela 
began to raise his city to ascendency over the other Sicilian 
Greeks, who had hitherto been, if not all equal, at least all 
independent. His powerful mercenary force, levied in part 
among the Sikel tribes, did not preserve him from the sword 
of a Geloan citizen named Sabyllus, who slew him after a reign 
of seven years ; but it enabled his brother and successor Hippo- 


1 Diodérus ascribes the foundation A funereal monument in honour of 


of Herakleia to Dorieus: this seems 
not consistent with the account of 
Herodotus, unless we are to assume 


that the town of Herakleia which 1 


Dorieus founded was destroyed by the 
Carthaginians, and that the name 
Herakleia was afterwards given by 
Euryleon or his successors to that 
which had before been called Minoa 
(Diodor, iv. 23). 


Athenzeus, one of the settlers who 
es with Dorieus, was seen 
oo ias at Sparta (Pausanias, ii 
2 Herodot. v. 43, 46, 
3 Herodot. vii. 158. The extreme 
brevity of his allusion is lexing, 
as we have no collateral owledge 
to illustrate it. 

4 Polyzenus, v. 6, 
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kratés to extend his dominion over nearly half of the island. 
In that mercenary force two officers, Gelo and Ainesi- spout ac 
démus (the tatter a citizen of Agrigentum, of 505.— 
the conspicuous family of the Emmenide, and despot of 
descended from Télemachus the deposer of Phalaris), Gol —B.c- 
particularly distinguished themselves. Gelo was First rise of 
descended from a native of Télos near the Triopian Anesidé- 
Cape, one of the original settlers who accompanied service, 
the Rhodian Antiphémus to Sicily. His imme- Pilinés, =~ 
diate ancestor, named Télinés, had first raised the ancestor of 
family to distinction by valuable aid to a defeated Sl 
political party, who had been worsted in a struggle and forced to 
seek shelter in the neighbouring town of Maktorium. Télinés 
was possessed of certain peculiar sacred rites (or visible and 
portable holy symbols, with a privileged knowledge of the 
ceremonial acts and formalities of divine service under which 
they were to be shown) for propitiating the Subterranean 
Goddessee, Démétér and Persephoné: “from whom he obtained 
them, or how he got at them himself (says Herodotus) I cannot 
say”; but such was the imposing effect of his presence and 
manner of exhibiting them, that he ventured to march into Gela 
at the head of the exiles from Maktorium, and was enabled to 
reinstate them in power, deterring the people from resistance in 
the same manner as the Athenians had been overawed by the 
spectacle of Phyé-Athéné in the chariot along with Peisistratus, 
The extraordinary boldness of this proceeding excites the 
admiration of Herodotus, especially as he had been informed 
that Télinés was of an unwarlike temperament. The restored 
exiles rewarded it by granting to him, and to his descendants 
after him, the hereditary dignity of hierophants of the two 
goddesses! — a function certainly honourable, and probably 


1See about Télinés and this here- exercised this hereditary priesthood 
ditary priesthood, Herodot. vii. 153. Cirmp. v. 160 oe , with the Scholia ad 
Tovrous wv 6 TyAivys Kariyaye és Téryv, loc. and Scholia ad Pindar. Pyth, ii. 
éxmv ovemiavy avipay divauiv, addr’ 27). 
ipa tovrwy tav Oeayv. dOev 5&8 avTa About the story of Phyé Bey - 
fAaBe, } avrds éxrjgaro, Todro ovx éxw ing Athéné at Athens, see ve, 
eimety. tovToor 5é Sy micuvos éwv,xaTy- xxx. of this je pee 
yaye, én’ 5 re of amdyovor avrod ipodav- The ancient religious worship ad- 
Tat Tov Oewv Evovrar: compare aprevious dressed itself more to the eye than to 
passage of this History, vol. i. chap.i. the ear; the words spoken were of less 
It appears from Pindar that Hiero importance than the things exhibited, 
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administration ot consecrated 


property and with the enjoyment of a large portion of its fruits. 


the persons performing, and the actions 
done. The vague sense of the Greek 
and Latin neuter, iepd or sacra, includes 
the entire ceremony, and is difficult to 
translate into a modern language ; but 


action. This was particularly the 
case with the mysteries (or solemnities 
not thrown open to the  poneral public, 
but accessible only to those who went 
through certain preliminary forms, and 
under certain restrictions) in honour of 
Démétér and Persephoné, as well as of 
other deities in different parts of 
Greece. The Acydueva, or things said 
on these occasions, were of less im- 
cosine than the Sexvipeva and 
popeva, OF matiers shown and things 
done (see Pausanias, ii. 387, 3). 
Herodotus says about the lake of 
Sais in Egypt, ’Ev 5 Aipvy tadr 
Ta Seixnda tav wabéwv adtod (0: 
Osiris) vuxtds movedor, Ta Kaddover 
pvonipia Atydmrror: he p 
state that the Thesmophoria celebra- 
ted in honour of Démétér in Greece 
were of the same nature, and gives his 
ian that they were imported into 
reece from Egypt. Homer (Hymn. 
Cerer. 476); compare Pausan. ii. 14, 2. 


Act ES v Tptmroddum re, Acéndet re wAn- 
t 


Exe sin . 3 
Apynochocivyyy iepav: xa émedppadey 
Spyta maci 
IpeoBurépys KeAdoro. . . 
"OABtos, ds TAS Srwmrev émxOoviwy 
avOpater, &. 


Fragm. xevi. ; 
Brunck; Plutarc 


on 
communican' 
drinus calls 


the eyes of the 
and Clemens Alexan- 
em a mystic 
Ane xai Koon Spaua éyevéodnv pvorixoy, 
Kat Thy wAayyy Kal Thy apmrayny Kat Td 
révOos 7 'EAcvois Sqdouxet. 6 word 
épy:a is originally nothing more than a 


Seva (peo Pacanniee, fy. 1, Sh cou 
a (see Pausanias, iv. , tho 

if Chmes afterwards to detignate the 
whole ceremony, matters shown as 
well as matters done—ra dpyta Kouigwr 
—tpyiwv ravroiwy , &. ? com- 
pare Plutarch, Alkib’ 

The sacred objects exhibited formed 
an essential ee of the ceremony, 
together with the chest in which such 
of pee as were movable — brought 
out—rederis éyxvpova pvoriba Kio 
(Nonnus, ix. 131). Eschines, in assist- 
ing the religious lustrations performed 
by his mother, was bearer of the chest 


—xioropdpos Kat Atxvoddpos (Demos- 
then. de Coro c. 79, p. 313 emens 
Alexandrinus (Cohort. ad Gent. p. 14) 


describes the objects which were con- 
tained in these mystic chests of the 
Eleusinian mysteries—cakes of parti- 
ular pomegranates, ae 


was permitted, as a part of the 
ceremony, to take these ont of the 


to chest and put them into a basket, 


afterwards putting them back 
“‘ Jejunavi et ebibi cyceonem : ex cisté 
sumpsi et in calathum misi: accepi 
rursus, in cistulam transtuli” (Arnobius 
ad Gent. v. p. 175, ed. Elmenhorst) 
while the uninitia were excluded 
from seeing it, and forbidden from 
looking at it ‘“‘even from the house 
p* 


Tov xddaBov xaridvra xapat Baceicbe 
éBador 
My® amd ra réycos. 
(Kallimachus, Hymn. in Cererem. 4.) 
in his learned and excellent 
treatise, Aglaophamus d. 2 51), says: 
Sacro Teeci, quam 
Romani, precipué signa et imagines 
Deorum, omnemque sacram supellec- 


tilem solent. Quee res animum 
illuc ius inclinat, ut putem Hiero- 
hantas ejusmodi iepa in cons' 
ominum protulisse, sive deorum 
simul: ve vasa sacra et instru- 
menta ve prisce religionis monu- 


menta; qualia in sacrario Eleusinio 
asservata fuisse, etsi nullo tena 


affirmare possumus, tamen probabili- 
em habet testimonio simi- 


tatis 

lem. com non solum in templis 
fer8 omnibus venerandz - 
antiquitatis condita erant, sed in 
mysteriis ipsis talium rerum mentio 


occurrit, quas initiati summA cum 
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Gelo thus belonged to an ancient and distinguished hierophantic 
family at Gela, being the eldest of four brothers, sons gio in 
of Deinomenes—Gelo, Hiero, Polyzelus, and Thrasy- Bigs core 
bulus; and he further ennobled himself by such sitome the 
personal exploits, in the army of the despot Hippo- fare 
kratés, as to be promoted to the supreme command aceite a 
of the cavalry. It was greatly to the activity of Gelo irae; 
that the despot owed a succession of victories and conquests, 
in which the Ionic or Chalkidie cities of Kallipolis, Naxos, 
Leontini, and Zanklé were successively reduced to depend- 
ence.} 

The fate of Zanklé—seemingly held by its despot Skythés in 
a state of dependent alliance under Hippokratés, and buts Ab ene 
in standing feud with Anaxilaus of Rhégium on the Ionic town 
opposite side of the strait of Messina—was remarkable. Secrwards 
At the time when the Ionic revolt in Asia was sup- Messina— 
pressed, and Milétus reconquered by the Persians by the 
(B.C. 494, 493), a natural sympathy was manifested by conduct of 
the Ionic Greeks in Sicily towards the sufferers of Hippo- 
the same race on the east of the Aigean sea. -Projects ‘ 
were devised for assisting the Asiatic refugees to a new abode; 
and the Zankleans, especially, invited them to form a new 
Pan-Ionie colony upon the territory of the Sikels, called Kalé 
Akté, on the north coast of Sicily ; a coast presenting fertile and 
attractive situations, and along the whole line of which there was 
only one Grecian colony—Himera. This invitation was accepted 
by the refugees from Samos and Milétus, who accordingly put 
themselves on shipboard for Zanklé; steering, as was usual, 


veneratione aspicerent, non initiatis Responsis (c. 11), which is transcribed 
ne = ee quidem liceret.... Exhis almost entirely by  Arnobius adv. 
testimoniis green ai la 61) sacra quea pot ee iv. p. 148, demonstrates the 
Hierophanta ostendit, ila $f ) fulaee minute precision required at Rome in 
dyin bacpara sive sim Deorum, the performance of the festival of the 
eorumque aspectum a prebeant Megalesia: the smallest omission or 
Setfar re iepa Aer, tmapéxev Vl daivey alteration was supp yposed to Poe = 
dici, et —— quasi primario Hiero- the festival unsatisfactory the 
phanteo tum Eleusiniorum gods. 
pace dotam princi yem nomen accepisse, The memorable history of the Holy 
tum negotium esse nuncupa- Tunic at Treves in 1845 shows what 
tum.” immense and wide-spread effect upon 
Com also K. F. Hermann, the human mind m nny be Eecierens 
enstliche ee der even in the nineteenth century, by iep 
Guichen part ii. ch. ii. sect. 82. Serxvy, 
A passage in Cicero de Haruspicum 1 Herodot, vii. 164. 
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along the coast of Akarnania to Korkyra, from thence across to 
Tarentum, and along the Italian coast to the strait of Messina. 
It happened that when they reached the town of Epizephyrian 
Lokri, Skythés, the despot of Zanklé, was absent from his city, 
together with the larger portion of his military force, on an 
expedition against the Sikels—perhaps undertaken to facilitate 
the contemplated colony at Kalé Akté. His enemy, the Rhegian 
prince Anaxilaus, taking advantage of this accident, proposed to 
the refugees at Lokri that they should seize for themselves, and 
retain, the unguarded city of Zanklé. They followed his 
suggestion, and possessed themselves of the city, together with 
the families and property of the absent Zankleans, who speedily 
returned to repair their loss, while their prince Skythés further 
invoked the powerful aid of his ally and superior, Hippokratés. 
The latter, however, provoked at the loss of one of his dependent 
cities, seized and imprisoned Skythés, whom he considered as 
the cause of it, at Inykus, in the interior of the island. But he 
found it at the same time advantageous to accept a proposition 
made to him by the Samians, captors of the city, and to betray 
the Zankleans whom he had come to aid. By a convention 
ratified with an oath, it was agreed that Hippokratés should 
receive for himself all the extra-mural, and half the intra-mural, 
property and slaves belonging to the Zankleans, leaving the 
other half to the Samians. Among the property without the 
walls, not the least valuable part consisted in the persons of 
those Zankleans whom Hippokratés had come to assist, but 
whom he now carried away as slaves ; excepting however from 
this lob three hundred of the principal citizens, whom he 
delivered over to the Samians to be slaughtered—probably lest 
they might find friends to procure their ransom, and afterwards 
disturb the Samian possession of the town. Their lives were 
however spared by the Samians, though we are not told what 
became of them. This transaction, alike perfidious on the part 
of the Samians and of Hippokratés, secured to the former a 


_ } Herodot, bra ao ZKvonv ae imply the relation pre-existing between 

Tov movvapxov tav ZayxkAaiwy, aroBa- kyth 

ft hy roe Serb ph Al aan nelon} oe punishment infleted 

kai Tov 'o e 

Sepeey wabar kelranbe: eves “$ by the former upon the latter for 
The words as amoBadévra seem to having lost an important post. 
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flourishing city, and to the latter an abundant booty. We are 
glad to learn that the imprisoned Skythés found means to escape 
to Darius, king of Persia, from whom he received a generous 
shelter : imperfect compensation for the iniquity of his fellow 
Greeks.1 The Samians however did not long retain possession of 
their conquest, but were expelled by the very person who had 
instigated them to seize it—Anaxilaus of Rhégium. He planted 
in it new inhabitants, of Dorian and Messenian race, recolonizing 
it under the name of Messéné—a name which it ever afterwards 
bore ;? and it appears to have been governed either by himself or 
by his son Kleophron, until his death about B.c. 476. 

Besides the conquests above-mentioned, Hippokratés of Gela 
was on the point of making the still more important 
acquisition of Syracuse, and was only prevented from Pinpo- is 
doing so, after defeating the Syracusans at the river rr 
Helérus, and capturing many prisoners, by the Syracusans 
mediation of the Corinthians and Korkyrans, who eeties 
prevailed on him to be satisfied with the cession of ¢dies— 
Kamarina and its territory as a ransom. Having comes inhis 
repeopled this territory, which became thus annexed P1Ag2 despot 
to Gela, he was prosecuting his conquests farther 
among the Sikels, when he died or was killed at Hybla. His 
death caused a mutiny among the Geloans, who refused to 
acknowledge his sons, and strove to regain their freedom ; but 
Gelo, the general of horse in the army, espousing the cause of 
the sons with energy, put down by force the resistance of the 
people. As soon as this was done, he threw off the mask, 
deposed the sons of Hippokratés, and seized the sceptre him- 
self. 

Thus master of Gela, and succeeding probably to the ascend- 
ency enjoyed by his predecessor over the Ionic cities, 
Gelo became the most powerful man in the island ; 
but an incident which occurred a few years afterwards (B.0, 


B.C, 491, 


1 Herodot. vi. 23, 24. Aristotle 2 Thucyd. vi. 4; Schol. ad Pindar, 
Politic. v. 2, 11) represents the Pyth. ii. 84; Diodér. xi. 48. 
fans as havin, — first actually 8 Herodot. vii. 155; berg vi. 5. 
received into Zan and afterwards The ninth Nemean Ode of dar (v, 
expelling the prior * habitants his 40), addressed to Chromius the friend 
b ‘parplousas"maraive of Here: emong her Scho 


ba perspicuous narrative of cmong ot other x exploits, hi his ‘in condueh ah 
dotus. 
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485), while it aggrandized him still further, transferred the seat 
of his power from Gela to Syracuse. The Syracusan 
Gamori, or oligarchical order of proprietary families, 
probably humbled by their ruinous defeat at the 
Heldrus, were dispossessed of the government by a 
combination between their serf-cultivators called the 
Kyllyrii, and the smaller freemen called the Demos ; 
they were forced to retire to Kasmene, where they 
invoked the aid of Gelo to restore them. That ambitious 


Greatness 
of Gelo— 
he gets" 
possession 
of Syracuse 
—and trans- 
fers the seat 
of his power 
from Gela 
to Syracuse. 


prince undertook the task, and accomplished it with. faeility* 


for the Syracusan people, probably unable to resist their political 
opponents when backed by such powerful foreign aid, surrendered 
to him without striking a blow.1 But instead of restoring the 
place to the previous oligarchy, Gelo appropriated it to himself, 
leaving Gela to be governed by his brother Hiero. He greatly 
enlarged the city of Syracuse, and strengthened its fortifications : 
probably it was he who first carried it beyond the islet of 
Ortygia, so as to include a larger space of the adjacent mainland 
(or rather island of Sicily) which bore the name of Achradina. 
To people this enlarged space he brought all the residents in 


1 Herodot. vii. 155. ‘O yap Sypos 6 
trav Supynxovoiwy éemiévTe TédAwvt wapa- 
Sc80t Thy woAw Kat éwdTdv. 


Aristotle (Politic. v. 2, 6) alludes to 


the Syracusan democracy prior to the §S 


despotism of Gelo as a case of demo- 
cracy ruined by its own lawlessness and 
disorder. But such can hardly have 
been the fact, if the narrative of Hero- 
dotus is to be trusted. The expulsion 
of the Gamori was not an act of lawless 
democracy, but the rising of free sub- 
jects and slaves against a governing 
oligarchy. After the Gamori were 
expelled, there was no time for the 
democracy to constitute itself, or to 
show in what degree it possessed capa- 
city for government, since the narrative 
of ie. otus indicates that the resto- 
ration by Gelo followed closely upon 
the expulsion. And the superior force 
which Gelo brought to the aid of the 
expelled Gamori, is quite sufficient to 
explain the submission of the Syracusan 
people, had they been ever so well 
administered. Perhaps Aristotle may 
have had before him reports different 
from those of Herodotus: unless indeed 
we might venture to suspect that the 


. Dionysius. It is highly 


name of Gelo appears in Aristotle b 
lapse of memory in place of that ot 


the partial disorder into which the 
yracusan democracy had fallen imme- 
diately before the despotism of Diony- 
sius, was one of the main circumstances 
which enabled him to acquire the 
supreme power; but a similar assertion 
can hardly be made applicable to the 
early times preceding o, in which 
indeed democracy was only just begin- 


ni, in Greece. 
he confusion often made by hasty 
historians between the names of Gelo 
and Dionysius is severely commented on 
by Dionysius of Halikarnassus (Antiq. 
Roman. vii. 1, p, 1814): the latter, how- 
ever, in his own statement 
Gelo, is not altogether free from error, 
since he descri hi as 
brother of Gelo. We must accept the 
wi 8 et tossing ‘¥b the 
. 9, 2), while professing ve 

tie of Gelo’s occupation of " 
has really given the date of Gelo's 
occupation of Gela (see Mr. 

‘ m, Fast. Hellen. ad ann. 491 
B.C. 
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Kamarina, which town he dismantled, and more than half of 
those in Gela, which was thus reduced in importance, while 
Syracuse became the first city in Sicily, and even received fresh 
addition of inhabitants from the neighbouring towns of Megara 
and Eubeea. 

Both these towns, Megara and Eubcea, like Syracuse, were 
governed by oligarchies, with serf-cultivators dependent upon 
them, and a Demos or body of smaller freemen excluded from the 
political franchise: both were involved in war with Gelo, 
probably to resist his encroachments: both were besieged and 
taken. The oligarchy who ruled these cities, and who were the 
authors as well as leaders of the war, anticipated nothing but ruin 
at the hands of the conqueror; while the Demos, who had not 
been consulted and had taken no part in the war (which we 
must presume to have been carried on by the oligarchy and their 
serfs alone), felt assured that no harm would be done to them. 
His behaviour disappointed the expectations of both. After 
transporting both of them to Syracuse, he established Conquest 
the oligarchs in that town as citizens, and sold the Sian 
Demos as slaves, under covenant that they should be towns by 


Gelo—h 
exported from Sicily. “ His conduct (says Hero- Sams vorts 
dotus ') was dictated by the conviction, that a Demos Lona mal 
was a most troublesome companion to live with.” It Spey 


appears that the state of society which he wished to the Demos 

establish was that of Patricians and clients, without fF slaves. 

any Plebs ; something like that of Thessaly, where there was a 
proprietary oligarchy living in the cities, with Peneste or 
dependent cultivators occupying and tilling the land on their 
account, but no small self-working proprietors or tradesmen in 
sufficient number to form a recognized class. And since Gelo 
was removing the free population from these conquered towns, 
leaving in or around the towns no one except the serf-cultivators, 
we may presume that the oligarchical proprietors when removed 


1 Herodot. vii. 156. Meyapéas re 
Tovs év ZuKedin, ws moAcopKeduevoe és 
Spodoyinv mpocexwpnoay, tos pev 
avTav maxéas, aetpapevous Te mbdAcuov 
avTG Kai mpocdoxéovras amodéecOar dia 
TOUTO, aywy és Tas Supyxovcas TwoAujras 
éroince* Tov 5& dipov trav Meyapéwy, 
OUK é6vTa peTaitioy TOU moAcuov TovToU, 


od? mporSexduevov Kaxdv ovdiv meicec- 
Gat, ayayy nat rovrous és tas Zupn- 
Kovaas, améSoro én’ éfaywyy ek uKe- 
Atjs.  Tevtd 88 rodro Kai BiBoeas 
Tous év Suxedin émoinge Scaxpivas. 
*Emoiee 5¢ taita tovrovs ayudotépous, 
vouioas Simov elvas cuvoiknua axapiTe~ 
TaTrov, 
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might still continue, even as residents at Syracuse, to receive the 
produce raised for them by others; but the small self-working 
proprietors, if removed in like manner, would be deprived of 
subsistence, because their land would be too distant for personal 
tillage, and they had no serfs. While therefore we fully believe, 
with Herodotus, that Gelo considered the small free proprietors 
as “troublesome yoke-fellows”—a sentiment perfectly natural to 
a Grecian despot, unless where he found them useful aids to 
his own ambition against a hostile oligarchy—we must add that 
they would become peculiarly troublesome in his scheme of 
concentrating the free population of Syracuse, seeing that he 
would have to give them land in the neighbourhood or to 
provide in some other way for their maintenance, 

So large an accession of size, walls, and population rendered 
Increased Syracuse the first Greek city in Sicily. And the 
power and power of Gelo, embracing as it did not merely 


population 
of Syracuse Syracuse, but so considerable a portion of the rest of 


ery when the island, Greek as well as Sikel, was the greatest 
city in Hellenic force then existing. It appears to have 
y- comprised the Grecian cities on the east and south-east 

of the island from the borders of Agrigentum to those of Zanklé 
or Messéné, together with no small proportion of the Sikel 
tribes. Messéné was under the rule of Anaxilaus of Rhégium, 
Agrigentum under that of Théro son of Ai‘nesidémus, Himera 
under that of Terillus ; while Selinus, close on the borders of 
Egesta and the Carthaginian possession, had its own government 
free or despotic, but appears to have been allied with or depen- 
dent upon Carthage A dominion: thus extensive doubtless 
furnished ample tribute, besides which Gelo, having conquered 
and dispossessed many landed proprietors and having recolonized 
Syracuse, could easily provide both lands and citizenship to 
recompense adherents. Hence he was enabled to enlarge 
materially the military force transmitted to him by Hippokratés 
and to form a naval force besides. Phormis? the Mzenalian, who 
took service under him and became citizen of Syracuse, with 
fortune enough to send donatives to Olympia—and Agésias the 
1 Diodér. xi. 21. wards, transferring the entire free 

pulation of conquered towns 


2 Pausan. v. 27,1, 2 We find the any and Hipponium in Ii 8 
elder Dionysius about a century after- Syracuse (iodor. xiv. 106, 107 
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Iamid prophet from Stymphdlus'—are doubtless not the only 
examples of emigrants joining him from Arcadia, For the 
Arcadian population were poor, brave, and ready for mercenary 
soldiership ; while the service of a Greek despot in Sicily must 
have been more attractive to them than that of Xerxés,? More- 
over during the ten years between the battles of Marathén and 
Salamis, when not only so large a portion of the Greek cities had 
become subject to Persia, but the prospect of Persian invasion 
hung like a cloud over Greece Proper, the increased feeling of 
insecurity throughout the latter probably rendered emigration to 
Sicily unusually inviting. 

These circumstances in part explain the immense power and 
position which Herodotus represents Gelo to have 
enjoyed, towards the autumn of 481 B.c., when the 
Greeks from the Isthmus of Corinth, confederated to 
resist Xerxés, sent to solicit his aid. He was then 
imperial leader of Sicily: he could offer to the 
Greeks (so the historian tells us) 20,000 hoplites, 200 
triremes, 2000 cavalry, 2000 archers, 2000 slingers, 2000 light- 
armed horse, besides furnishing provisions for the entire Grecian 
force as long as the war might last. If this numerical statement 
could be at all trusted (which I do not believe), Herodotus would 
be much within the truth in saying that there was no other 
Hellenic power which would bear the least comparison with that 
of Gelo:* and we may well assume such general superiority to 
be substantially true, though the numbers above-mentioned may 
be an empty boast rather than a reality. 


Power of 
Gelo when 


1See the nr gig ge Ode of 


See the twelfth Olympic Ode of 
Pindar, addressed to the Syracusan Pind 


Pindar. 


ésias. The Scholiast on v. 5 of that 

e—who says that not Agésias him- 
self, but some of his progenitors mi- 
grated from Stymphélusto Syracuse—is 
contradicted not only by the Scholiast 
on vy. 167, where Agésias is htly 
termed both “Apxkds and Supaxéovos ; 
but also by the better evidence of 
Pindar’s own expressions—ovvorkiory 
Te Tav KAeLWaV Supaxocaav—oiKober ot- 
xaSe, with reference to Stymphélus and 
Syracuse—év’ ayxvpar (v. 6, 99, 101= 
166—174). 

Ergotelés, an exile from Knéssus in 
Kréte, must have ag ere somewhere 
about this time to era in Sicily. 


2 Herodot. viii. 26. 


8 Herodot. vii. 157. od Se Suvauctds 
Te Hees peyaAns, Kal poipa ror Tis 
“HAAdSos ovK édAaxioryn Méra, GpxovTi ye 
ScxeAmms : and even stronger, c. 163, 
div ScxeAins tUpavvos. 

The word apxay corresponds with 
apx4, such as that of the Athenians, 
and is less strong than ripavvos. e 
numerical statement is contained in 
the speech composed by Herodotus for 
Gelo (vii. 158). 

4 Herodot. vii. 145. ra 8@ T'éAwvos 
apayeere peydAa éhéyero elvar’* ovdapav 
“BAAnviK@y Tay ob moAAdy wegen 
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Part II. 


Owing to the great power of Gelo, we now for the first time 


Plansof _—s trace an incipient tendency in Sicily to combined and 
rengthane central operations. It appears that Gelo had formed 
Sparel the plan of uniting the Greek forces in Sicily for the 
against the purpose of expelling the Carthaginians and Egesteans, 
barbaric ‘ . ° tas 
interestsin either wholly or partially, from their maritime pos- 
the islands. 


sessions in the western corner of the island, and of 
avenging the death of the Spartan prince Dorieus—that he even 
attempted, though in vain, to induce the Spartans and other 
central Greeks to co-operate in this plan—and that upon their 
refusal he had in part executed it with the Sicilian forces alone.* 
We have nothing but a brief and vague allusion to this exploit, 
wherein Gelo appears as the chief and champion of Hellenic 
against barbaric interests in Sicily—the forerunner of Dionysius, 
Timoleon, and Agathoklés. But he had already begun to con- 
ceive himself, and had already been recognized by others, in this 
commanding position, when the envoys of Sparta, Athens, Corinth, 
&c., reached him from the Isthmus of Corinth, in 481 


nena B.0., to entreat his aid for the repulse of the vast host 
ee of invaders about to cross the Hellespont. Gelo, after 
elo ti reminding them that they had refused a similar appli- 


cation for aid from him, said that, far from requiting 
them at the hour of need in the like ungenerous spirit, he would 
bring to them an overwhelming reinforcement (the numbers as 
given by Herodotus have been already stated), but upon one 


1 Herodot. vii. 158. Gelo says to 
the envoys from Peloponnésus — 
"Avdpes “EAAnves, Adyov éxovres mAeo- 
véxTnv, éroAunoate ene ovppaxov émi Tov 
BdépBapoy mapaxadéovres éAOetv. AvToi 

é, éued mpdtepov Senbévros BapBaprxod 
orparod cuverdiacba, Ste jor mpds 
Kapxndovious vetxos cuvqmro, émuoxin- 
TovTos Te Tov Awpréos rod "Avatavdpisew 
mpos “Hycoraiwy gévov éxmpyigacda, 
broreivovrés Ta éumdpia cuvedevOe- 
pody, am’ dy duly peyarar mpedcar Te kat 
eraupéecces P i tes de ovre D eivexa 
HAGere Bon a eet ovre Tov Awpiéos 
pévov éxmpyngdmevors 7d Se Kar’ vedas, 
rdéde Gmavra dro BapBdépowws véuerar. 
‘AAAG eB yap Huiv Kai emi 7d ducwvov 
taréorn* viv &é, éredh wepreAjrAvde 6 
roAeMos Kai amikTat és ‘as, OUTw 
Pérwvos pvijeris yéyove. 

It is much to be regretted that we 


i) ~will be found to 


have no further information respecting 
the events which these words glance 
green seem ~; indicate that Bs 
aginians and Egesteans 
made some encroachments and threa- 
tened to make more: that Gelo had 
repelled them by actual and successful 
war. I think it strange however that 
he should be made to say—‘‘ You (the 
ved great 


and signal van from these sea- 
 Reedipt cs 3 rofit derived from 
tter by the Pe i can never 


loponnesians 

have been so ay as to be singled out 
in this pointed manner. u 
rather have expected—an’ ov jpiv 


ve been true in point of fact, and 

rend quite consistently 
with the general purport of Gelo’s 
speech, 
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condition only—that he should be recognized as generalissimo of 
the entire Grecian force against the Persians. His offer was 
repudiated, with indignant scorn, by the Spartan envoy ; and 
Gelo then so far abated in his demand as to be content with the 
command either of the land force or the naval force, whichever 
might be judged preferable. But here the Athenian envoy inter- 
posed his protest—“ We are sent here (said he) to ask for an 
army, and not for a general; and thou givest us the army, only 
in order to make thyself general. Know that even if the 
Spartans would allow thee to command at sea, we would not. 
The naval command is ours, if they decline it: we Athenians, 
the oldest nation in Greece—the only Greeks who have never 
migrated from home—whose leader before Troy stands proclaimed 
by Homer as the best of all the Greeks for marshalling and 
keeping order in an army—we, who moreover furnish the largest 
naval contingent in the fleet—we will never submit to be com- 
manded by a Syracusan.” 

“Athenian stranger (replied Gelo), ye seem to be provided with 
commanders, but ye are not likely to have soldiers to be com- 
manded. Ye may return as soon as you please, and tell the 
Greeks that their year is deprived of its spring.” 2 

That envoys were sent from Peloponnésus to solicit assistance 
from Gelo against Xerxés, and that they solicited in vain, is an 
incident not to be disputed ; but the reason assigned for refusal 
—conflicting pretensions about the supreme command—may be 
suspected to have arisen less from historical transmission than 
from the conceptions of the historian, or of his informants, 
respecting the relations between the parties. In his time, Sparta, 
Athens, and Syracuse were the three great imperial cities of 
Greece; and his Sicilian witnesses, proud of the great past power 
of Gelo, might well ascribe to him that competition for pre- 
eminence and command which Herodotus has dramatised. 
The immense total of forces which Gelo is made to promise 
becomes the more incredible, when we reflect that he had 
another and a better reason for refusing aid altogether. He 


1 Herodot. vii. 161, 162. Polybius accountof the answer which they made 
(xii. 26) does not seem to have this to Gelo: an answer (not insolent, but) 
embassy as related by Herodotus—or business-like and evasive—mrpayparixe- 
at least he must have preferred some tarov ete ag et pe See Timsous, 
other account of it. He givesa different Fragm. 87, ed. ot. 
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was attacked at home, and was fully employed in defending 
himself. 

The same spring which brought Xerxés across the Hellespont 
456 ee into Greece also witnessed a formidable Carthaginian 
Carthagi- invasion of Sicily. Gelo had already been engaged in 
vasion of war against them (as has been above stated) and had 
Sicily, si- , obtained successes, which they would naturally seek 
withthe the first opportunity of retrieving. The vast Persian 


Gieses ber invasion of Greece, organized for three years before, 
i and drawing contingents not only from the whole 
eastern world, but especially from their own metropolitan 
brethren at Tyre and Sidon, was well calculated to encourage 
them; and there seems good reason for believing that the 
simultaneous attack on the Greeks, both in Peloponnésus and in 
Sicily, was concerted between the Carthaginians and Xerxés1— 
probably by the Phcenicians on behalf of Xerxés. Nevertheless 
this alliance does not exclude other concurrent circumstances in 
the interior of the island, which supplied the Carthaginians both 
with invitation and with help. Agrigentum, though not under 
the dominion of Gelo, was ruled by his friend and relative Théro ; 
while Rhégium and Messéné under the government of Anaxilaus, 
—Himera under that of his father-in-law Terillus—and Selinus, 
—seem to have formed an imposing minority among the Sicilian 
Greeks ; at variance with Gelo and Théro, but in amity and 
correspondence with Carthage.? It was seemingly about the year 
481 B.c., that Théro, perhaps invited by an Himerewan party, 
expelled from Himera the despot Terillus, and became possessed 
of the town. Terillus applied for aid to Carthage, backed by his 
son-in-law Anaxilaus, who espoused the quarrel so warmly, as 
even to tender his own children as hostages to Hamilkar the 
Carthaginian Suffet or general, the personal friend or guest of 
Terillus. The application was favourably entertained, and 
Hamilkar, arriving at Panormus in the eventful year 480 B.C.» 
with a fleet of 3000 ships of war and a still larger number of 


1Ephorus, Fragment 111, edit. judgment. 
Didot ; Diodér. xi. 1, 20. Mitford and 2 Herodot. vii. 165; Diodér. xi. 23; . 
Dahlmann (Forschungen, Herodotus, compare also i. 55, 59. In like 
&c., sect. 35, p. 186) call in question manner Rhégium and Messéné formed 
this; alliance or understanding be- the opps. interest to Syracuse, 
tween Xerxés and the Carthaginians; under onysius the elder (Diodér. 
but on no sufficient grounds, in my xiv. 44). 
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store ships, disembarked a land force of 300,000 men, which 
would even have been larger, had not the vessels 
carrying the cavalry and the chariots happened to be ginian army 
dispersed by storms.! These numbers we can only gar = 
repeat as we find them, without trusting them any Pesiege 
further than as proof that the armament was on the battle of 
most extensive scale. But the different nations of complete 
whom Herodotus reports the land force to have con- Yicto 
sisted are trustworthy and curious: it included them by 
Pheenicians, Libyans, Iberians, Ligyes, Helisyki, °° 
Sardinians, and Corsicans.? This is the first example known to 
us of those numerous mercenary armies which it was the policy 
of Carthage to compose of nations different in race and language,’ 
in order to obviate conspiracy or mutiny against the general. 
Having landed at Panormus, Hamilkar marched to Himera, 
dragged his vessels on shore under the shelter of a rampart, and 
then laid siege to the town ; while the Himerzans, reinforced by 
Théro and the army of Agrigentum, determined on an obstinate 
defence, and even bricked up the gates. Pressing messages were 
despatched to solicit aid from Gelo, who collected his whole 
force, said to have amounted to 50,000 foot and 5000 horse, and 
marched to Himera. His arrival restored the courage of the 
inhabitants, and after some partial fighting, which turned out to 
the advantage of the Greeks, a general battle ensued. It was 
obstinate and bloody, lasting from sunrise until late in the after- 
noon ; and its success was mainly determined by an intercepted 
letter which fell into the hands of Gelo—a communication from 
the Selinuntines to Hamilkar, promising to send a body of horse 
to his aid, and intimating the time at which they would arrive. 
A party of Gelo’s horse, instructed to personate this reinforcement 
from Selinus, were received into the camp of Hamilkar, where 
they spread consternation and disorder, and are even said to have 
slain the general and set fire to the ships; while the Greek army, 


1 Herodot. (vii. 165) and Diodér. Loe eng verified; Niebuhr considers 
20) both give the number of the land them. to have been the Volsci: an 
force: the latter alone gives that of pe jo rag ee 
the fleet. 3 Pol ale 67. His description of 

2 Herodot. vii. 165. The Ligyescame the mutiny of the Carthaginian mer- 
from the southern junction of Italy cenaries, after the conclusion of the 
and France; the Gulfs of Lyons and first Punic war, is highly instruc- 
Genoa. The Helisyki cannot be satis- tive. 
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brought to action at this opportune moment, at length succeeded 
in triumphing over both superior numbers and a determined 
resistance. If we are to believe Diodérus, 150,000 men were 
slain on the side of the Carthaginians ; the rest fled—partly to 
the Sikanian mountains, where they became prisoners of the 
Agrigentines—partly to a hilly ground, where, from want of 
water, they were obliged to surrender at discretion. Twenty 
ships alone escaped with a few fugitives, and these twenty were 
destzoyed by a storm on the passage, so that only one small boat 
arrived at Carthage with the disastrous tidings! Dismissing such 
unreasonable exaggerations, we can only venture to assert that the 
battle was strenuously disputed, the victory complete, and the — 
slain as well as the prisoners numerous. The body of Hamilkar 
was never discovered, in spite of careful search ordered by Gelo: 
the Carthaginians affirmed that as soon as the defeat of his army 
became irreparable, he had cast himself into the great sacrificial 
fire, wherein he had been offering -entire victims (the usual 
sacrifice consisting only of a small part of the beast *) to propitiate 
the gods, and had there been consumed. The Carthaginians 
erected funereal monuments to him, graced with periodical 
sacrifices, both in Carthage and in their principal colonies :* on 
the field of battle itself also a monument was raised to him by 
the Greeks. On that monument, seventy years afterwards, his 
victorious grandson, fresh from the plunder of this same city of 
Himera, offered the bloody sacrifice of 3000 Grecian prisoners.‘ 


1 Diodér. xi. 21—24. Carth: and Syracuse. At the 
2 Herodotus, vii. 167. gapara Sta moment when the elder Dionysius 
carayigwv. This passage of Herodotus declared war Carthage, 
receives illustration from the learned 398 B.C., there were many Oe 
comment of Movers on the Pheenician merchants dwelling both in Syracuse 
inscription ey discovered at and in other Greco-Sicilian cities, 
Marseilles. It was the usual custom together with ships and other . 
of the Jews, and it had been in old y. Dionysius gave licence to 
times the custom with the Phenicians Syracusans, at the first instant ate 
(Porphyr. de Abstin. iv. 15), to burn he had determined on d ing war, 
the victim entire: the Phoenicians 4 plunder all this p 
departed from this practice, but the xiv. a This speedy Pmaailiy ication of 
departure seems to have been con- Carthaginians with merchandise in the 
sidered as not strictly correct, and in Grecian cities so soon after a bloody 
times of great misfortune or anxiety war had been concluded, is a —_ 
the old habit was resumed (Movers, aye of the spontaneous tendencies 
Das_ Opferwesen der Karthager. 
Breslau, 1847, p. 71—118). 4Diodér. xiii, ig piey: Hd 
3 Herodot. Mi 166, 167. Hamilkar Herodotus, the battle of Himera 
was son of a Syracusan mother: a place on the roeage da — of Sala- 
curious proof of connubium between mis; according to Diodérus, on the 
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We may presume that Anaxilaus with the forces of Rhégium 
shared in the defeat of the foreign invader whom he g 
had called in, and probably other Greeks besides. of Gelo in” 
All of them were now compelled to sue for peace from Sicily—he 
Gelo, and to solicit the privilege of being enrolled as. fo th 
his dependent allies, which was granted to them eae 
without any harder imposition than the tribute probably involved 
in that relation. Even the Carthaginians themselves were so 
intimidated by the defeat, that they sent envoys to ask for peace 
at Syracuse, which they are said to have obtained mainly by the 
solicitation of Damareté wife of Gelo, on condition of paying 
2000 talents to defray the costs of the war, and of erecting two 
temples in which the terms of the treaty were to be permanently 
recorded.” If we could believe the assertion of Theophrastus, 
Gelo exacted from the Carthaginians a stipulation that they 
would for the future abstain from human sacrifices in their 
religious worship. But such an interference with foreign 
religious rites would be unexampled in that age, and we know 
moreover that the practice was not permanently discontinued at 
Carthage.* Indeed we may considerably suspect that Diodérus, 
copying from writers like Ephorus and Timeus, long after the 
events, has exaggerated considerably the defeat, the humiliation. 
and the amercement of the Carthaginians. For the words of the 
poet Pindar, a very few years after the battle of Himera, represent 
a fresh Carthaginian invasion as matter of present uneasiness and 
alarm ;° and the Carthaginian fleet is found engaged in aggressive 
warfare on the coast of Italy, requiring to be coereed by the 
brother and successor of Gelo. 

The victory of Himera procured for the Sicilian eities 
immunity from foreign war, together with a large plunder. 


same day as that of Thermopyle. If 1I presume this treatment of Anaxi- 
we are forced to choose between the laus by Gelo must be alluded to in 
two witnesses, there can be no hestita- Diodérus, xi. 66: at least it is difficult 
tion in preferring the former; but it to understand what other “‘ t bene- 
seems more probable that neither is fit” Gelo had conferred on Anaxilaus. 
agin as we can judge from the brief r reisoagiergi 

4 8Schol, ad Pindar. Pyth. ii. 8; 
allusions of Herodotus, he must have : ‘ . ’ 
conceived the battle of Himera in a ny oaee ae Seré Numinis Vindicta, 
manner totally different from Diodérus. P. page Are 
Under such circumstances, I cannot Diodor. xx. 14. 
venture to trust the details given by 5 Pindar, Nem. ix. 67 (=28B.), with 
the latter. the Scholia. 
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Splendid offerings of thanksgiving to the gods were dedicated in 
ease the temples of Himera, Syracuse, and Delphi; while 
of Gelo the epigram of Simonidés,! composed for the tripod 
towards the offered in the latter temple, described Gelo with his 
Greeks three brothers, Hiero, Polyzélus, and Thrasybulus, 
Savonting as the joint liberators of Greece from the Barbarian, 
zainst along with the victors of Salamis and Plates. And_ 
the Sicilians alleged that he was on the point of 

actually sending reinforcements to the Greeks against Xerxés, in 
spite of the necessity of submitting to Spartan command, when 
the intelligence of the defeat and retreat of that prince reached 
him. But we find another statement decidedly more probable— 
that he sent a confidential envoy named Kadmus to Delphi with 
orders to watch the turn of the Xerxeian invasion, and in case it 
should prove successful (as he thought that it probably would be) 
to tender presents and submission to the victorious invader on 
behalf of Syracuse.2 When we consider that until the very 
morning of the battle of Salamis, the cause of Grecian 
independence must have appeared to an impartial spectator 
almost desperate, we cannot wonder that Gelo should take 
precautions for preventing the onward progress of the Persians 
towards Sicily, which was already sufficiently imperilled by its 
formidable enemies in Africa. The defeat of the Persians at 
Salamis and of the Carthaginians at Himera cleared away suddenly 
and unexpectedly the terrific cloud from Greece as well as from 
Sicily, and left asky comparatively brilliant with prosperous hopes. 
To the victorious army of Gelo, there was abundant plunder 
ee ey for recompense as well as distribution. Among the 
risoners | most valuable part of the plunder were the numerous 
taken atthe prisoners taken, who were divided among the cities in 
ies saa proportion to the number of troops furnished by each. 
among the Of course the largest shares must have fallen to 
pig. Syracuse and Agrigentum: while the number 
their acquired by the latter was still further increased by 
the separate capture of those prisoners who had 
Aaticwntalss dispersed throughout the mountains in and near the 
Agrigentine territory. All the Sicilian cities allied 


1 Simonidés, Epigr. 141, ed. Bergk. Dioddér. xi. 26; Ephorus, Fragm. 111, 
3 Herodot. ‘vii, 168165: compare ed. Didot. 
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with or dependent on Gelo, but especially the two last-mentioned, 
were thus put in possession of a number of slaves as public 
property, who were kept in chains to work,’ and were either 
employed on public undertakings for defence, ornament, and 
religious solemnity, or let out to private masters so as to afford 
a revenue to the state. So great was the total of these public 
slaves at Agrigentum, that though many were employed on state- 
works, which elevated the city to signal grandeur during the 
flourishing period of seventy years which intervened between the 
recent battle and its subsequent capture by the Carthaginians, 
there nevertheless remained great numbers to be let out to 
private individuals, some of whom had no less than five hundred 
slaves respectively in their employment.? 

The peace which now ensued left Gelo master of Syracuse and 
Gela, with the Chalkidic Greek towns on the east of Death cud 
the island; while Théro governed in Agrigentum, obsequies 
and his son Thrasydeus in Himera. In power as “ “°® 
well as in reputation, Gelo was unquestionably the chief person 
in the island ; moreover he was connected by marriage, and lived 
on terms of uninterrupted friendship, with Théro. His conduct, 
both at Syracuse and towards the cities dependent upon him, 
was mild and conciliating. But his subsequent career was very 
short: he died of a dropsical complaint not much more than a 
year after the battle of Himera, while the glories of that day 
were fresh in every one’s recollection. As the Syracusan law 
rigorously interdicted expensive funerals, Gelo had commanded 
that his own obsequies should be conducted in strict conformity 
to the law : nevertheless the zeal of his successor as well as the 
attachment of the people disobeyed these commands. The great 
mass of citizens followed his funeral procession from the city to 
the estate of his wife, fifteen miles distant: nine massive towers 
were erected to distinguish the spot, and the solemnities of heroic 
worship were rendered to him. The respectful recollections of 


1Diodér. xi 25. ai 8@ wédcs eis a and Samos in Herodot. i. 66; 
médas katéotngay Tovs SiatpeOdvras aix- fii. 3 

paddrous, kat 7a Synudova Tov Epywy 81a ‘Diodsr, xi. 25. Respecting slaves 
TovTwv émreakevacor, belonging to ~ che 4 and let out 

For analogous instances of cap- for hire to ividual Poy i ape 

tives taken in war being employed compare the loge financia reject 
in public works by the captors, and conceived by Xenophdn, De Vecti- 
labouring in chains, see the cases of galibus, capp. 3 and 4. 
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the conqueror of Himera never afterwards died out among 
the Syracusan people, though his tomb was defaced first by 
the Carthaginians, and afterwards by the despot Agathoklés.? 
And when we recollect the destructive effects caused by the 
subsequent Carthaginian invasions, we shall be sensible how 
great was the debt of gratitude owing to Gelo by his contem- 
poraries. 

It was not merely as conqueror of Himera, but as a sort of 
wean second founder of Syracuse,? that Gelo was thus 
new citizens solemnly worshipped. The size, the strength, and the 
qhom a population of the town were all greatly increased 
eye under him. Besides the number of the new inhabitants 

’ which he brought from Gela, the Hyblean Megara, 
and the Sicilian Eubcea, we are informed that he also inscribed 
on the roll of citizens no less than 10,000 mercenary soldiers. 
It will moreover appear that these new-made citizens were in 
posssession of the islet of Ortygia,* the interior stronghold of 
Syracuse. It has already been stated that Ortygia was the 
original settlement, and that the city did not overstep the 
boundaries of the islet before the enlargements of Gelo. We do 
not know by what arrangements Gelo provided new lands for so 
large a number of new-comers ; but when we come to notice the 
antipathy with which these latter were regarded by the remaining 
citizens, we shall be inclined to believe that the old citizens had 
been dispossessed and degraded. 

Gelo left a son in tender years, but his power passed, by his 
own direction, to two of his brothers, Polyzélus and. 
Hiero: the former of whom married the widow of 
the deceased prince, and was named, according to his testamentary 
directions, commander of the military force, while Hiero was 
intended to enjoy the government of the city. Whatever may 
have been the wishes of Gelo, however, the real power fell 
to Hiero, a man of energy and determination, and munificent 
as a patron of contemporary poets, Pindar, Simonidés, Bacchy- 
lidés, Epicharmus, Aischylus, and others, but the victim of 
a painful internal complaint—jealous in his temper—cruel and 


B.C. 478. 


woe “ a 67 «) : Plutarch, 2 Diodér. xi. 49. 
oleon, c. ; Aristotle, TeAowr 
TloAcreia, Fragm. p. 106, ed. Neumann. § Diodor. xi. 72, 78. 
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rapacious in his government—and noted as an organizer of 


that systematic espionage which broke up all freedom 
of speech among his subjects. Especially jealous of 
his brother Polyzélus, who was very popular in the 


city, he despatched him on a military expedition § 


against the Krotoniates, with a view of indirectly 
accomplishing his destruction. But Polyzélus, aware 
of the snare, fled to Agrigentum, and sought protection 
from his brother-in-law, the despot Théro; from whom 
Hiero redemanded him, and on receiving a refusal, 
prepared to enforce the demand by arms. He had 
already advanced on his march as far as the river 
Gela, but no actual battle appears to have taken place. 


Hiero, 
brother and 
successor 

of Gelo at 
yracuse— 
jealous of 

is brother 
Polyzélus— 
harsh as a 
ruler— 


Syracuse 
aa Théroof 
Agrigentam 


by he pot 


It is interesting to hear that Simonidés the poet, 
esteemed and rewarded by both these princes, was the mediator 
of peace between them.? 

The temporary breach and sudden reconciliation between 
these two powerful despots proved the cause of sorrow 


and ruin at Himera. That city, under the dominion treatment 
of the Agrigentine Théro, was administered by his ?f fhe in- 
son Thrasydzus—a youth whose oppressive conduct oy These 


speedily excited the strongest antipathy. The Hime- 
reans, knowing that they had little chance of redress from Théro 
against his son, took advantage of the quarrel between him and 
Hiero to make propositions to the latter, and to entreat his aid 
for the expulsion of Thrasydzus, tendering themselves as subjects 
of Syracuse. It appears that Kapys and Hippokratés, cousins of 
Théro, but at variance with him, and also candidates for the 
protection of Hiero, were concerned in this scheme for detaching 
Himera from the dominion of Théro. But so soon as peace had 
been concluded, Hiero betrayed to Théro both the schemes and 
the malcontents at Himera. We seem to make out that Kapys 
and Hippokratés collected some forces to resist Théro, but were 
defeated by him at the river Himera:* his victory was followed 
1 1 Diodér. xi. 67; Aristotel. Politic. 
In spite of the compliments 

direstly paid by Pindar to Hiero (xpavs 
daypatros werip, Pyth iit, 112135) bis 
ther iatinel a kl ha 


ct admonitions and 
ciently attest the real character (see 


Dissen ad Pindar. Pyth. i. and ii. p. 


161—182). 

s Lavgriget xi. 48; Schol. Pindar, 
Olymp. ii 
8 Schol. aaa Pindar. Olymp. ii. 173. 
For the few facts which can be made 
out respecting the family and genealogy 
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up by seizing and putting to death a large number of Himerzan 
citizens. So great was the number slain, coupled with the loss 
of others who fled for fear of being slain, that the population of 
the city was sensibly and inconveniently diminished. Théro 
invited and enrolled a large addition of new citizens, chiefly of 
Dorian blood? 
The power of Hiero, now reconciled both with Théro and with 
his brother Polyzélus, is marked by several circum- 
vovcitent Stances as noway inferior to that of Gelo, and probably 
Hiero— the greatest, not merely in Sicily, but throughout the 
CEtthagt. Grecian world. The citizens of the distant city of 
Tyrrhenians CUume, on the coast of Italy, harassed by Carthaginian 
Pel and Tyrrhenian fleets, entreated his aid, and received 
—he founds from him a squadron, which defeated and drove off 
‘Kina new their enemies :* he even settled a Syracusan colony in 
wholesale the neighbouring island of Pithekusa. Anaxilaus, 
tion of despot of Rhégium and Messéné, had attacked, and 
—-compil- might probably have overpowered, his neighbours 
et the Epizephyrian Lokrians; but the menaces of 
; Hiero, invoked by the Lokrians, and conveyed by the 
envoy Chromius, compelled him to desist. Those heroic honours, 
which in Greece belonged to the (kkist of a new city, were yet 
wanting to him. He procured them by the foundation of the 
new city of Aitna,* on the site and in the place of Katana, the 
inhabitants of which he expelled, as well as those of Naxos. 
While these Naxians and Kataneans were directed to take up 
their abode at Leontini along with the existing inhabitants, 


of Théro, see Géller, De Situ et ne 8 Diodér. xi. 51; Pindar, Pyth. i. 74 
Syracusarum, ch. vii. p. 19—22. e oe 140), ii. 17 (= 35), with the Scholia; 
Scholiasts of Pindar are occasionally Epicharmus, ent, p. 19, ed. 
useful in explaining the brief historical Krusemann; Schol. Pindar. Pyth. i. 

allusions of the poet; but they seem 98; Strabo, v. p. 247. 
to have had very few trustworthy 4‘Iépwv oixcorhs avrt tupav- 
materials before them for so doing. vov BovAdpmevos elvat, Karavny 
1 Diodér. xi. 48, 49 éfedav Alztyny petwvdpace Thy mot, 
2 Sem éaurdv oix.orhy mpocayopevoas (Schol, 

2 The brazen helmet, discoverednear ad Pindar. Nem. i. 1). 
the site of Olympia with the name Compare the subsequent case of the 
of Hiero and the victory at Cum# foundation of Thurii, among the citi- 
inscribed on it, yet remains as an zens of which violent disputes arose, 
interesting relic to commemorate this in determining who should be recog- 
event: it was among the offerings nized as @kist of the F recin On re- 
pares 8 Hiero to the Olympic ferring to the oracle, Apollo directed 
eus; see Boeckh, Corp. Inscriptt. them to commemorate himself as Gikist 

Grac. No. 16, parti. p. 34. (Diodér. xii. 85). 
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Hiero planted 10,000 new inhabitants in his adopted city of 
Etma—5000 of them from Syracuse and Gela, with an equal 
number from Peloponnésus. They served as an auxiliary force, 
ready to be called forth in the event of discontents at Syracuse, 
as we shall see by the history of his successor: he gave them not 
only the territory which had before belonged to Katana, but also 
a large addition besides, chiefly at the expense of the neighbouring 
Sikel tribes. His son Deinomenés, and his friend and confidant 
Chromius, enrolled as an Aitnean, became joint administrators 
of the city, whose religious and social customs were assimilated 
to the Dorian model.' Pindar dreams of future relations between 
the despot and citizens of Aitna, analogous to those between king 
and citizens at Sparta. Both Hiero and Chromius were proclaimed 
as itneans at the Pythian and Nemean games, when their chariots 
gained victories ; on which occasion the assembled crowd heard 
for the first time of the new Hellenic city of tna. We see, by 
the compliments of Pindar,” that Hiero was vain of his new title 
of founder. But we must remark that it was procured, not, as in 
most cases, by planting Greeks on a spot previously barbarous, 
but by the dispossession and impoverishment of other Grecian 
citizens, who seem to have given no ground of offence. Both in 
Gelo and Hiero we see the first exhibition of that propensity to 
violent and wholesale transplantation of inhabitants from one 
seat to another, which was not uncommon among Assyrian and 
Persian despots, and which was exhibited on a still larger scale 
by the successors of Alexander the Great in their numerous new- 
built cities. 

Anaxilaus of Rhégium died shortly after that message of Hiero 
which had compelled him to spare the Lokrians. Such was 
the esteem entertained for his memory, and so efficient the 
government of Mikythus, a manumitted slave whom he con- 
stituted regent, that Rhégium and Messéné were preserved for 
his children, yet minors.* But a still more important change in 


1Chromius émizpomos tijs Attvys 2 Pind. Pyth. i. 60(=117); iii. 69 (= 
Sai Pind. Nem. ix. 1). About the 121), Pind. ap. Strabo. vi. p. 269. ; 

orian institutions of Aitma, &c., Nemea, ix. 1—30, addressed to Chro- 
Pindar, Pyth. i. 60—71. _ mius. Hierois proclaimed in some odes 

Deinomenés survived his father,and as a Syracusan: but Syracuse and the 
commemorated the Olympic victories newly-founded Altna are intimately 
of the latter by costly offerings at joined br aay gh see Nemea, i. init. 
Olympia (Pausan. vi. 12, 1). 8 Justin. iv. 2, 
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Sicily was caused by the death of the Agrigentine Théro, which 
rath /cs took place seemingly about 472 B.c. This prince, 
Anaxilans a partner with Gelo in the great victory over the 
of Rhésium, Qarthaginians, left a reputation of good government 
Age as well as ability among the Agrigentines, which we 
tum. Thra- find perpetuated in the laureate strains of Pindar ; and 
scree his memory, doubtless, became still further endeared 
rules Agri- from comparison with his son and successor. Thrasy- 

imera. | deeus, now master both of Himera and Agrigentum, 
prcten tooo displayed on a larger scale the same oppressive and 
Fite ah oe sanguinary dispositions which had before provoked 
Hiero,and rebellion at the former city. Feeling himself detested 


expelled. hy his subjects, he enlarged the military force which 
had been left by his father, and engaged so many new merce- 
naries, that he became master of a force of 20,000 men, horse and 
foot. And in his own territory, perhaps, he might long have 
trodden with impunity in the footsteps of Phalaris, had he not 
imprudently provoked his more powerful neighbour Hiero. In 
an obstinate and murderous battle between these two princes, 
2000 men were slain on the side of the Syracusans and 4000 on 
that of the Agrigentines: an immense slaughter, considering that 
it mostly fell upon the Greeks in the two armies, and not upon 
the non-Hellenic mercenaries.’ But the defeat of Thrasydeeus was 
so complete, that he was compelled to flee not only from Agrigen- 
tum, but from Sicily: he retired to Megara, in Greece Proper, 
where he was condemned to death and perished.? The Agrigentines, 
thus happily released from their oppressor, sued for and obtained 
peace from Hiero. They are said to have established-a democra- 
tical government, but we learn that Hiero sent many citizens into 
banishment from Agrigentum and Himera, as well as from Gela,$ 
nor can we doubt that all the three were numbered among his 
subject cities. The moment of freedom only commenced for them 
when the Gelonian dynasty shared the fate of the Theronian. 


1So0 I conceive the words of Dio- 
dérus are ty be pe —eonaeea ne Ny 
tév wapatatapévey er ytsg apos “BA 
Anvas ‘Sneane iodér. xi 

2 Dioddér. xi. 58. 

oe éredcdrncev. 
able specimen n of the feeli 
city towards an opp 


The Megarians of Greece were 
much connected with Sicily, 


‘so 
the Hyblean Megara, as well as 


linus 

3 3 Diodér. xi. 76. Ot Kara Thy ‘Tépw- 
vos Suvacreiay éxmemTwxéres EK TOV Ww 
woAcwV—TOUTOY ° TeAmot kai Ax 
payavrivor Kai ‘Imepatot, 


dct 0 OO sean KaTa- 
This is a remark- 
in a foreign 

ve TUpavvos. 
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The victory over Thrasydeus rendered Hiero more completely 
master of Sicily than his brother Gelo had been before 


him. The last act which we hear of him ‘is his oaee of 
interference on behalf of his brothers-in-law,! the fer, after 
sons of Anaxilaus of Rhégium, who were now of age Bip oot 9 


to govern. He encouraged them to prefer, and 
probably showed himself ready to enforce, their claim against 
Mikythus, who had administered: Rhégium since‘the death of 
Anaxilaus, for the property as well as the sceptre. Mikythus 
complied readily with the demand, rendering an account so 
exact and faithful that the sons of Anaxilaus themselves entreated 
him to remain and govern—or more probably to lend his aid to 
their government. This request he was wise enough to refuse : 
he removed his own property and retired to Tegea in Arcadia. 
Hiero died shortly afterwards, of the complaint under which he 
had so long suffered, after a reign of ten years. .' 

On the death of Hiero, the succession was disputed between his 
brother Thrasybulus and his nephew the youthful son of Gelo, so 
that the partisans of the family became thus divided. Thrasy- 
bulus, surrounding his nephew with temptations to luxurious 
pleasure, contrived to put him indirectly aside, and thus to seize 
the government for himself? This family division—a curse often 
resting upon the blood-relations of Grecian despots, and leading 
to the greatest atrocities ‘—coupled with the conduct of Thrasy- 
bulus himself, caused the downfall of the mighty Gelonian 
dynasty. The bad qualities of Hiero were now seen greatly 


1 Hiero had married the daughter of 
Anaxilaus, but he seems also to have 
had two other wives—the sister or 
cousin of Théro, and the daughter of a 
Syracusan named Nikoklés: this last 
was the mother of his son Deinomenés 
(Schol. Pindar. Pyth. i. 112). 

We read of Kleophron son of Anaxi- 
laus, — esséné during his 
father’s lifetime : probably this young 
man must have died, otherwise Miky- 


4 Xenophon, Hiero, iii. 8, Ei rotvuy 
0éAeis KaTavoety, edpijgets wav Tos idid- 
tas Umd TovTwy pariora gtdovpévous, 
tovs 8& Tupdvvous modAods pév maidas 
éavTav amexrovnxéras, modAdovs 8° rd 
masav avTovs amodwAdras, moAAovs 5é 


Daan Pet NTS succeeded (Scho: gs baie Mars Pa § at 

indar. 2 aL 0 also us v. respecte 

2 Diodor. xi. 66. the native kings of Judea, after the 
8 Aristotel. Politic. y.8,19. Diodérus expulsion of the Syrian dynasty—‘‘Sibi 

does not mention the son of Gelo. ipsi reges imposuere: qui, mobilitate 
Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fasti Hellenici, vulgi expulsi, resumptA per arma domi- 

a ge 10, p. 264 seg.) has discussed natione, fugas civium, urbium ever- 

e main 


points connected with 
Syracusan and Sicilian chronology. 


siones,—jfratrum, conjugum, parentum, 
neces—aliaque solita regibus ausi,” &, 
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exaggerated, but without his accompanying energy, in Thrasy- 


B.C. 467. 
Thrasybu- 
lus, brother 
and 
successor of 
Hiero— 
disputes 
among the 
members 

of the 
Gelonian 
family.— 
Cruelties 
and unpo- 
pularity of 
Thrasybu- 
lus— 
mutiny 
against him 
at Syracuse. 


bulus; who put to death many citizens, and banished 
still more, for the purpose of seizing their property, 
until at length he provoked among the Syracusans 
intense and universal hatred, shared even by many 
of the old Gelonian partisans. 
strengthen himself by increasing his mercenary force, 
he could not prevent a general revolt from breaking 
out among the Syracusan population. By summoning 
those citizens whom Hiero had planted in his new city 
of Aitna, as well as various troops from his dependent 
allies, he found himself at the head of 15,000 men, 
and master of the inner city; that is, the islet of 
Ortygia, which was the primitive settlement of 


Though he tried to 


Syracuse, and was not only distinct and defensible in itself, but 
also contained the docks, the shipping, and command of the 


harbour. 


The revolted people on their side were masters of the 


outer city, better known under its latter name of Achradina, 
which lay on the adjacent mainland of Sicily, was surrounded by 
a separate wall of its own, and was divided from Ortygia by an 


intervening space of low ground used for burials. 


1 Respecting the topography of 
Syracuse at the time of ees: dis- 
turbances, omyeicgges J preceding and 
following the fall of the Gelonian 
dynasty—my statements in the present 
edition will be found somewhat modi- 
fied as compared with the first. In 
describing the siege of the city by the 
Athenian army under Nikias, I found 
it necessary to study the local details 
of Thucydidés with great minuteness, 
besides consulting fuller modern 
authorities. The conclusion which I 
have formed will be found stated,— 
es in the early part of chapter 
ix.—but chiefly in a separate disserta- 
tion annexed as an Appendix to Vol. 
vi., and illustrated by two plans. 
To the latter Dissertation with its 
Plans, I request the reader to refer. 

Diodérus here states (xi. 67, 68) that 
Eda ft was master both of the 
Island (Ortygia) and Achradina, while 
the revol ES) usans held the rest 
of the city, of which Ityké or Tyché 
was a part. He evidently conceives 
Syracuse as having Cunpeeed.- in 463 
B.C., substantially 


esame greatspace all 


Though 


and the same number of four quarters 
or porns as it afterwards came to 
contain from the time of the despot 
Dionysius down to the Roman empire, 
and as it is set forth in the description 
of Cicero (Orat. in Verr. iv. 53, 118—120) 
enumerating the four quarters O 
Achradina, Tyché, and Neapolis. 
believe this to be a mistake. I take 
the Seer conception of the bee 
graphy of Syracuse given by Thucydidés 
in 415 B.C., as representing in the main 
what it had been fifty years before. 
Thucydidés (vi. 8) mentions only the 
Inner City, which was in the Islet of 
Ortygia (y wéAcs 4 évrds)—and the Outer 
City () moAts 4 éfw). This latter was 
afterwards known by the name of 
Achradina, though that name does 
not occur in Thucydidés. Diodérus 
expressly mentions that both Ortygia 
and Achradina each separate 
fortifications (xi. 73). 

In these disputes connected with 
the fall of the Gelonian dynasty, I 
conceive rer Orngle he gs . 

ssion 0 which was a 
oT tinea the inner stronghold and the 
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superior in number, yet being no match in military efficiency for 
the forces of Thrasybulus, they were obliged to invoke aid from 
the other cities in Sicily, as well as from the Sikel tribes— 
proclaiming the Gelonian dynasty as the common enemy of 
freedom in the island, and holding out universal independence 
as the reward of victory. It was fortunate for them that there 
was no brother-despot like the powerful Théro to espouse the 
cause of Thrasybulus. Gela, Agrigentum, Selinus, Himera, and 
even the Sikel tribes, all responded to the call with alacrity, so 
that a large force, both military and naval, came to reinforce the 
Syracusans; and Thrasybulus, being totally defeated, first in 
naval action, next on land, was obliged to shut himself up in 
Ortygia, where he soon found his situation hopeless. He 
accordingly opened a negotiation with his opponents, which 
ended in his abdication and retirement to Lokri, while the 
mercenary troops whom he had brought together were also 
permitted to depart unmolested.1 The expelled Thrasybulus 
afterwards lived and died as a private citizen at Lokri—a very 
different fate from that which had befallen Thrasydeeus (son of 
Théro) at Megara, though both seem to have given the same 
provocation. 

Thus fell the powerful Gelonian dynasty at Syracuse, after a 
continuance of eighteen years.” Its fall was nothing , |, ye. 
less than an extensive revolution throughout Sicily. Expulsion 
Among the various cities of the island there had fujus sea 
grown up many petty despots, each with his separate extinction 
mercenary force; acting as the instruments, and Gelonian 
relying on the protection, of the great despot at * 
Syracuse. All these were now expelled, and governments more 
or less democratical were established everywhere.? The sons of 
Anaxilaus maintained themselves a little longer at Rhégium and 


most valuable portion of Syracuse; 
insomuch that under the Roman 
dominion, Marcellus prohibited any 
native Syracusan from dwelling in it 
Cicero cont. Verr. v. 82—84, 38, 98). 

e enemies of Thrasybulus, on the 
contrary, I conceive to have occupied 
Achradina. 

There is no doubt that this bisection 


of § into two — forti- 
fications must have orded great 


additional facility for civil dispute, if 
there were any causes abroad ten 4 
to foment it; conformably to a remar! 
of Aristotle (Polit. y. 2,12), which the 
hilosopher illustrates by reference to 
olophén and Notium, as well as to 
the insular and continental portions of 
Klazomene. 
1 Diodor. ix. 67, 68. 
2 Aristotel. Politic. v. 8, 28. 
8 Diodor. xi. 68. 
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Messéné, but the citizens of these two towns at length followed 
the general example, compelled them to retire,! and began their 
eera of freedom. 

But though the Sicilian despots had thus been expelled, the 
Popeies free governments established in their place were 
govern- exposed at first to much difficulty and collision. It 
pe FON has been already mentioned that Gelo, Hiero, Théro, 
inate = Thrasydeeus, Thrasybulus, &., had all condemned 


cltten— many citizens to exile with confiscation of property, 
and and had planted on the soil new citizens and 
disputes mercenaries, in numbers no less considerable. To 
arising out $ 

~ of the what race these mercenaries belonged, we are not 
number 


of new told: it is probable that they were only in part 
- citizensand Greeks, Such violent mutations, both of persons and 


. mercenaries 


domiciliated property, could not occur without raising bitter 


- by the 


Gelonian _ conflicts, of- interest as well as of feeling, between the 
a old, the new, and the dispossessed proprietors, as soon 
as the iron hand of compression was removed. This source of 
‘ angry dissension was common to all the Sicilian cities, but in 
* none did it flow more profusely than in Syracuse. In that city, 
. the new mercenaries last introduced by Thrasybulus had retired 
at the same time with him, many of them to the Hieronian city 
of Aitna, from whence they had been brought. But there yet 
remained the more numerous body introduced principally by 
Gelo, partly also by Hiero; the former alone having enrolled 
10,000, of whom more than 7000 yet remained. What part these 
Gelonian citizens had taken in the late revolution, we do 
not find distinctly stated: they seem not to have supported 
Thrasybulus as a body, and probably many of them took part — 
against him. 

After the revolution had been accomplished, a public assembly 
of the Syracusans was convened, in which the first resolution was, 
to provide for the religious commemoration of the event, by 
erecting a colossal statute of Zeus Eleutherius, and by celebrating 
an annual festival to be called the Eleutheria, with solemn matches 
and sacrifices. They next proceeded to determine the political 
constitution, and surh was the predominant reaction, doubtless 


2 Diodér. xi. 76- 
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aggravated by the returned exiles, of hatred and fear against the 
expelled dynasty, that the whole body of new citizens, who had 
been domiciliated under Gelo and Hiero, were declared ineligible 
to magistracy or honour. This harsh and sweeping disqualifica- 
tion, falling at once upon a numerous minority, naturally provoked 
renewed irritation and civil war. The Gelonian citizens, the most 
warlike individuals in the state, and occupying, as favoured 
partisans of the previous dynasty, the inner section of Syracuse? 
—Ortygia—placed themselves in open revolt; while jytermal 
the general mass of citizens, masters of the outer city, dissensions 
: . .. and com- 
were not strong enough to assail with success this bats in 
defensible position.2 But they contrived to block it S¥™™use 
up nearly altogether, and to intercept both its supplies and its 
communication with the country, by means of a new fortification 
carried out from the outer city towards the Great Harbour, and 
stretching between Ortygia and Epipolw. The garrison within 
could thus only obtain supplies at the cost of perpetual conflicts. 
This disastrous internal war continued for some months, with 
many partial engagements both by land and sea, whereby the 
general body of citizens became accustomed to arms, while a 
chosen regiment of 600 trained volunteers acquired especial effi- 
ciency. Unable to maintain themselves longer, the Gelonians 


1 Aristotle (Politic. v. 2, 11) mentions 
as one of his illustrations of the mis- 
a of ongt ed rtp my Dees wang 

s, after the Gelonian dynasty, 
samitted the foreign mercenaries to 
citizenship, and from hence came to 
sedition and armed conflict. But the 
incident cannot fairly be quoted in 


illustration of that principle which he pe 


brings it to way aoe The mercenaries, 
so long as the dynasty lasted, had been 
the first citizens in the community ; 
after its overthrow, they became the 
inferior, and were rendered inadmis- 
sible to honours. It is hardly matter 
of surprise that so great a c e of 

ition excited them to rebel: but this 
f nota case property adducible to prove 
the difficulty of adjusting matters with 
new-coming citizens, 

After the expulsion of Agathoklés 
from Syracuse, nearly two centuries 
after these events, the same 
and sedition were renewed, by 
clusion of his mercenaries from 
tracy and posts of honour (Dioddr. xxi. 
Fragm. p. 282). 


© ex- 


2 Diodér. xi. 73. Oi 8@ Svpaxovcror 
madw eumerdvres eis Tapaxynv, TO AotTov 
Tis moAews KatTeTXOV, Kal Td mpds Tas 
*EmimoAds TeTp vov avtis émeretxe- 
vay, Kat woAAnY aodddevay eavTois Kart- 
eoxevacav’ ev0) yap Tis ért Thy xdpay 
é&ddou Tods aherrynkdras evxepws elpyov 
kat Taxd Tav émirndeiwy éxoinoay amo- 


Ww. 
Diodérus here repeats the same 
misconception as I have noticed in a 
a note. He supposes that the 
elonians were in possession both of 
Ortygia and of Achradina, whereas 
they were only in possession of the 
former, as Thrasybulus had been in 
ai aac bask ' 

e opposing party were in posses- 
sion of the outer city or Achradina: 
and it would for them, by 
throwing out a fortification between 
Epipole and the Great Harbour, to 
straiten the communication of Orty; 
with the country around 


magis- soon by referring to the Plans of Syra- 


cuse annexed to Vol 
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were forced to hazard a general battle, which, after an obstinate 
struggle, terminated in their complete defeat. The chosen band 
of 600, who had eminently contributed to this victory, received 
from their fellow-citizens a crown of honour, and a reward of one 
mina per head.! 

The meagre annals, wherein these interesting events are indi- 
cated rather than described, tell us scarcely anything 
of the of the political arrangements which resulted from so 
—Syracuse importantavictory. Probably many of the Gelonians 
proc were expelled ; but we may assume as certain that 
govern- they were deprived of the dangerous privilege of a sepa- 
re rate residence in the inner stronghold or islet Ortygia.? 

Meanwhile the rest of Sicily had experienced disorders analo- 

‘ gous in character to those of Syracuse. At Gela, at 
Disorders Agrigentum, at Himera, the reaction against the 
Sicilian cl ~Gelonian dynasty had brought back in crowds the 
1eS8, aTISINg ,. ‘ nee eye ; 
fromthe dispossessed exiles ; who, claiming restitution of their 
return of properties and influence, found their demands sus- 
had been, tained by the population generally. The Katanzans, 
under the whom Hiero had driven from their own city to 
eee Leontini, in order that he might convert Katana into 
py his own settlement AZtna, assembled in arms and 

allied themselves with the Sikel prince Duketius, to 
reconquer their former home and to restore to the Sikels that 
which Hiero had taken from them for enlargement of the Atnezean 
territory. They were aided by the Syracusans, to whom the 
neighbourhood of these Hieronian partisans was dangerous ; but 
they did not accomplish their object until after a long contest 
and several battles with the Aitneans. A convention was at 
length concluded, by which the latter evacuated Katana and were 
allowed to occupy the town and territory (seemingly Sikel) of. 
Ennesia or Inessa, upon which they bestowed the name of Atna,3 
with monuments commemorating Hiero as the founder—while 
the tomb of the latter at Katana was demolished by the restored 


inhabitants. 


1 Diodér. xi. 72, 73, 76. SN Se — —— 4 
e marke of Amphipo n 
? Diodérus, xiv. 7. honour of the Ath ys on’ the 


8 Diodérus, xi. 76; Strabo, vi. 268. C£kist, after the revolt of 
Compare, as an analogous event, the from Athens (Thucyd. v. 11). 
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These conflicts, disturbing the peace of all Sicily, came to be so 
intolerable, that a general congress was held between 
the various cities to adjust them. It was determined poicenr 
by joint resolution to re-admit the exiles and to extrude *™4com™ 
the Gelonian settlers everywhere: but an establish- the exiles 
ment was provided for these latter in the territory of vided for— 
Messéné. It appears that the exiles received back per y 
their property, or at least an assignment of other lands pes = 
in compensation for it. The inhabitants of Gela were autonomous 
enabled to provide for their own exiles by re-establish- ie 
ing the city of Kamarina,! which had been conquered from Syracuse 
by Hippokratés despot of Gela, but which Gelo, on transferring 
his abode to Syracuse, had made a portion of the Syracusan terri- 
tory, conveying its inhabitants to the city of Syracuse. The 
Syracusans now renounced the possession of it—a cession to be 
explained probably by the fact, that among the new-comers 
transferred by Gelo to Syracuse, there were included not only the 
previous Kamarinzans, but also many who had before been 
citizens of Gela.? For these men, now obliged to quit Syracuse, 
it would be convenient to provide an abode at Kamarina, as well 
as for the other restored Geloan exiles; and we may further 
presume that this new city served as a receptacle for other home- 
less citizens from all parts of the island. It was consecrated by 
the Geloans as an independent city, with Dorian rites and 
customs: its lands were distributed anew, and among its settlers 
were men rich enough to send prize chariots to Peloponnésus, as 
well as to pay for odes of Pindar. The Olympic victories of the 
Kamarinean Psaumis secured for his new city an Hellenic cele- 
brity, at a moment when it had hardly yet emerged from the 
hardships of an initiatory settlement.® 

Such was the great reactionary movement in Sicily against the 
high-handed violences of the previous despots. We are only 
- enabled to follow it generally, but we see that all their trans- 


1 Diodér. xi. 76. 7a 88 tadra Ka- 2 Herodot. vii. 155. 
popivay pev Tedaor prin nn! Sense et 3See the fourth and fifth Olympic 
apxis KarexAnpovyyngay. odes of Pindar, referred to Olymp’ 
Mee the note o "Wesselin upon this 82, or 452 B.c., about nine years after 
age. There can be little doubt the Geloans had re-established Kama- 
Phat in Thucydidés(vi. 5) the correction rina, Tay véo.xov éSpav oe: Vv. 9)5 
of xatwxio@n v7d T'cAdwy (in place of an’ guexores dywv és ddos tévde Sapov 
bd T'éAwyvos) is correct. agrav (Olymp. vy. 14). 
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plantations and expulsions of inhabitants were reversed, and all 
Riattionaey their arrangements overthrown. In the correction of 
feelings the past injustice, we cannot doubt that new injustice 
previous was in many cases committed, nor are we surprised 
despotism, to hear that at Syracuse many new enrolments 
favourof of citizens took place without any rightful claim,) 
ot do probably accompanied by grants of land. The 
—-* reigning feeling at Syracuse would now be quite 
andinthe opposite to that of the days of Gelo, when the Demos 
Oe SE ae aggregate of small self-working proprietors was 
considered as “a troublesome yoke-fellow,” fit only to be sold 
into slavery for exportation. It is highly probable that the new 
table of citizens now prepared included that class of men in larger 
number than ever, on principles analogous to the liberal enrol- 
ments of Kleisthenés at Athens. In spite of all the confusion 
however with which this period of popular government opens, 
lasting for more than fifty years until the despotism of the elder 
Dionysius, we shall find it far the best and most prosperous 
portion of Sicilian history. We shall arrive at it in a subsequent 
chapter. 

Respecting the Grecian cities along the coast of Italy, during 
Tales the period of the Gelonian dynasty, a few words will 
Greeks— exhaust the whole of our knowledge. Rhégium, with 
destructive its despots Anaxilaus and Mikythus, figures chiefly as 
ce eons a Sicilian city, and has been noticed as such in the 
and of stream of Sicilian politics. But it is also involved in 
Rhégium. the only event which has been preserved to us 
respecting this portion of the history of the Italian Greeks. It 
was about the year B.c. 473 that the Tarentines undertook an 
expedition against their non-Hellenic neighbours the Iapygians, 
in hopes of conquering Hyria and the other towns belonging to 
them. Mikythus, despot of Rhégium, against the will of his 
citizens, despatched 3000 of them by constraint as auxiliaries to 
the Tarentines. But the expedition proved signally disastrous 
to both. The Iapygians, to the number of 20,000 men, 
encountered the united Grecian forces in the field, and com- 
pletely defeated them. The battle having taken place in a 


1 Diodér, xi. 86. mwoAAdyv eixa Kat ws Ervxe TeTOA:Toypadneever, 
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hostile country, it seems that the larger portion both of Rhegians 
and Tarentines perished, insomuch that Herodotus pronounces 
it to have been the greatest Hellenic slaughter within his 
knowledge.!_ Of the Tarentines slain a great proportion were 
opulent and substantial citizens, the loss of whom sensibly 
affected the government of the city, strengthening the Demos, 
and rendering the constitution more democratical. In what 
particulars the change consisted we do not know : the expression 
of Aristotle gives reason to suppose that even before this event 
the constitution had been popular.? 


1 Herodot. vii. 170; Diodér. xi. 52. 
The latter asserts that the Iapygi 


victors divided their forces, part of gi 


them pursuing the Rhegian fugitives, 
the rest ing the Tarentines. Those 
who followed the former were so rapid 
in their movements, that they entered 
(he says) along with the fugitives into 
the town of Rhégium, and even became 
masters of it. 

To say nothing of the fact that 
Ao oom ag gear ye gters as be- 
‘ore, un e rule of Mikythus, we 
may remark that Diodérus Sausb have 
formed to himself a strange idea of the 


hy of southern Italy, to talk of 
pursuit ood flight from lapygia to Rhe- 


um. 

2 Aristotel. Polit. v. 2, 8. Aristotle 
has another e (vi. 3, 5) in which 
he comments on the government of 
Tarentum: and O. Miller ay ge is 
second ee to illustrate the parti- 
cular constitutional changes which were 
made after the Tapygian disaster. I 
think this juxtaposition of the two 

unauthorized: there is noth- 
at all to connect them together. 

See History of the Dorians, iii. 9, 
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CHAPTER XLIV, 


FROM THE BATTLES OF PLATZA AND MYKALE# DOWN TO 
“THE DEATHS OF THEMISTOKLES AND ARISTEIDES. 


Arter having in the last chapter followed the repulse of the 
Carthaginians by the Sicilian Greeks, we now return to the 
central Greeks and the Persians—a case in which the triumph 
was yet more interesting to the cause of human improvement 
generally. 

The disproportion between the immense host assembled by 
Xerxés, and the little which he accomplished, natu- 


Cc f 

the dis. rally provokes both a contempt for Persian force and 
Sapa ‘sul¢ an admiration for the comparative handful of men by 
nen oD eco Whom they were so ignominiously beaten. Both 


aati own these sentiments are just, but both are often exag- 
ee so gerated beyond the point which attentive contempla- 
quality and tion of the facts will justify. The Persian mode of 
ofmostof making war (which we may liken to that of the 
Tenis to modern Turks, now that the period of their energetic 
fxaggerate fanaticism has passed away) was in a high degree 
of the disorderly and inefficient. The men indeed, indi- 
siiges vidually taken, especially the native Persians, were 
not deficient in the qualities of soldiers, but their arms and their 
organization were wretched, and their leaders yet worse. On 
the other hand, the Greeks, equal, if not superior, in individual 
bravery, were incomparably superior in soldier-like order as well 
as in arms; but here too the leadership was defective, and the 
disunion a constant source of peril. Those who, like Plutarch 


(or rather the Pseudo-Plutarch) in his treatise on the Malignity 
1Mr. Waddington’s Letters from the stupidity of Turkish warfare: 


Greece, describing the Greek revolu- compare also the second volume of the 
tion of 1821, will convey a good idea of Memoirs of Baron de Tott, part iii. 
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of Herodotus, insist on acknowledging nothing but magnanimity 
and heroism in the proceedings of the Greeks throughout these 
critical years, are forced to deal harshly with the inestimable 
witness on whom our knowledge of the facts depends. That 
witness intimates plainly that, in spite of the devoted courage 
displayed not less by the vanquished at Thermopylae, than by 
the victors at Salamis, Greece owed her salvation chiefly to the 
imbecility, cowardice, and credulous rashness of Xerxés.1 Had 
he indeed possessed either the personal energy of Cyrus or the 
judgment of Artemisia, it may be doubted whether any excel- 
lence of management, or any intimacy of union, could have pre- 
served the Greeks against so great a superiority of force. But it 
is certain that all their courage as soldiers in line would have 
been unavailing for that purpose, without a higher degree of 
generalship and a more hearty spirit of co-operation than that 
which they actually manifested. 

One hundred and fifty years after this eventful period, we 


shall see the tables turned, and the united forces of 
Greece under Alexander of Macedon becoming in- 
vaders of Persia. We shall find that in Persia no 
improvement has taken place during this long interval 
—that the scheme of defence under Darius Codoman- 
nus labours under the same defects as that of attack 
under Xerxés—that there is the same blind and 
exclusive confidence in pitched battles with superior 
numbers *—that the advice of Mentor the Rhodian 
and of Charidemus is despised like that of Demaratus 
and Artemisia—that Darius Codomannus, essentially 
of the same stamp as Xerxés, is hurried into the battle 
of Issus by the same ruinous temerity as that which 
threw away the Persian fleet at Salamis—and that 
the Persian native infantry (not the cavalry) even 


Comparison 
of the 
invasion of 
Greece by 
Xerxés with 
the invasion 
of Persia 
afterwards 
by Alex- 
ander the 
Great.—No 
improve- 
ment in 
warfare 
among the 
Persians 
during that 
interval of 
150 years 

t im- 


provement 
among the 
Greeks. 


appear to have lost that individual gallantry which they dis- 
played so conspicuously at Platea. But on the Grecian side, the 
improvement in every way is very great: the orderly courage of 
the soldier has been sustained and even augmented, while the 


1 Thucyd., i. 69. émordwevor Kat Tov 2 Thucyd. i. 142. wAjde thy dpabiar 
BdpBapov avtdv repi alts ra mAciw oha- Opagivovres, 
Aévra, &c.: compare Thucyd. vi. 33. 
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generalship and power of military combination has reached a 
point unexampled in the previous history of mankind. Military 
science may be esteemed a sort of creation during this interval, 
and will be found to go through various stages—Demosthenés 
and Brasidas—the Cyreian army and Xenophén—Agesilaus— 
Iphikratés—Epameinondas—Philip of Macedon—Alexander:? for 
the Macedonian princes are borrowers of Greek tactics, though 
extending and applying them with a personal energy peculiar to 
themselves, and with advantages of position such as no Athenian 
or Spartan ever enjoyed. In this comparison between the 
invasion of Xerxés and that of Alexander, we contrast the 
progressive spirit of Greece, serving as herald and stimulus to 
the like spirit in Europe, with the stationary mind of Asia, 
occasionally roused by some splendid individual, but never 
appropriating to itself new social ideas or powers, either for a 
war or for peace. 

It is out of the invasion of Xerxés that those new powers of 
Progressive Combination, political as well as military, which 
patel lighten up Grecian history during the next century 
operating and more, take their rise. They are brought into 
Athenian agency through the altered position and character of 
initiative. the Athenians—improvers, to a certain extent, of 
military operations on land, but the great creators of marine 
tactics and manceuvring in Greece—and the earliest of all Greeks. 
who showed themselves capable of organizing and directing the 
joint action of numerous allies and dependents: thus uniting the 
two distinctive qualities of the Homeric Agamemnén 2—ability in 
command, with vigour in execution. 

In the general Hellenic confederacy, which had acted against 
Conduct of Persia under the presidency of Sparta, Athens could 
pn I dl hardly be said to occupy any ostensible rank above 
of the that of an ordinary member. The post of second 
herposition, dignity in the line at Platza had indeed been adjudged 
temper, and to her, yet only after a contending claim from Tegea. 
afar | But without any difference in ostensible rank, she was 
sh in the eye and feeling of Greece no longer the same 


1 See a remarkable passage in the 2"Audédrepov, Bacrreds 7 ayabds, xpa- 
third Philippic of Demosth 10, repds 7° ai o 
p. 123. aol tt De 3 bs hs Tiiad, iii. 179, 
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power as before. She had suffered more, and at sea had certainly 
done more, than all the other allies put together. Even on land 
at Platewa, her hoplites had manifested a combination of bravery, 
discipline, and efficiency against the formidable Persian cavalry, 
superior even to the Spartans. No Athenian officer had committed 
so perilous an act of disobedience as the Spartan Amompharetus. 
After the victory of Mykalé, when the Peloponnesians all hastened 
home to enjoy their triumph, the Athenian forces did not shrink 
from prolonged service for the important object of clearing the 
Hellespont, thus standing forth as the willing and forward 
champions of the Asiatic Greeks against Persia. Besides these 
exploits of Athens collectively, the only two individuals, gifted — 
with any talents for command, whom this momentous contest had 
thrown up, were both of them Athenians: first, Themistoklés ; 
next, Aristeidés. From the beginning to the end of the struggle, 
Athens had displayed an unreserved Pan-hellenic patriotism, 
which had been most ungenerously requited by the Pelopon- 
nesians, who had kept within their Isthmian walls, and betrayed 
Attica twice to hostile ravage; the first time, perhaps, unavoidably, 
but the second time by a culpable neglect in postponing their 
outward march against Mardonius. And the Peloponnesians 
could not but feel that, while they had left Attica unprotected, 
they owed their own salvation at Salamis altogether to the 
dexterity of Themistoklés and to the imposing Athenian naval 
force. 

Considering that the Peloponnesians had sustained little or no 
mischief by the invasion, while the Athenians had lost proceedings 
for the time even their city and country, with a large of the 
proportion of their movable property irrecoverably 
destroyed, we might naturally expect to find the jeaious 
former, if not lending their grateful and active aid to obstructions 
repair the damage in Attica, at least cordially welcom- the Pelopon- 
ing the restoration of the ruined city by its former 2sians. 
inhabitants. Instead of this, we find the selfishness again 
prevalent among them. Ill-will and mistrust for the future, 
aggravated by an admiration which they could not help feeling, 
overlay all their gratitude and sympathy. 

The Athenians, on returning from Salamis after the battle of 
Platea, found a desolate home to harbour them, Their country 
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was laid waste, their city burnt or destroyed, so that there 
remained but a few houses standing, wherein the Persian officers 
had taken up their quarters, and their fortifications for the most 
part razed or overthrown. It was their first task to bring home 
their families and effects from the temporary places of shelter at 
Trezén, gina, and Salamis. After providing what was 
indispensably necessary for immediate wants, they began to 
rebuild their city and its fortifications on a scale of enlarged size 
in every direction.’ But as soon as they were seen to be employed 
on this indispensable work, without which neither political 
existence nor personal safety was practicable, the allies took the 
alarm, preferred complaints to Sparta, and urged her to arrest the 
work. In the front of these complainants probably stood the 
AEginetans, as the old enemies of Athens, and as having most to 
apprehend from her might at sea. The Spartans, perfectly 
sympathizing with the jealousy and uneasiness of their allies, 
were even disposed, from old association, to carry their dislike of 
fortifications still further, so that they would have been pleased 
to see all the other Grecian cities systematically defenceless like 
Sparta itself.2 But while sending an embassy to Athens, to offer 
a friendly remonstrance against the project of re-fortifying the 
city, they could not openly and peremptorily forbid the exercise 
of aright common to every autonomous community. Nor did 
they even venture, at a moment when the events of the past 
months were fresh in every one’s remembrance, to divulge their 
real jealousies as to the future. They affected to offer prudential 
reasons against the scheme, founded on the chance of a future 
Persian invasion; in which case it would be a dangerous 
advantage for the invader to find any fortified city outside of 
Peloponnésus to further his operations, as Thébes had recently 
seconded Mardonius. They proposed to the Athenians therefore, 
not merely to desist from their own fortifications, but also to 
assist them in demolishing all fortifications of other cities beyond 
the limits of Peloponnésus—promising shelter within the Isthmus, 
in case of need, to all exposed parties. 


1 Thucyd. i. 89. fuppdxer éforpuvévrwy Kai doBov y 
_. 2 Thucyd. i, 90. ra. wav Kat abrot tov re vavrixod aitay 7d ines amply 
Hdtov av opavres rir’ exetvous mit GAAov ovX Umipxe, Kai Thy és Tov Mndixdy wé- 
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A statesman like Themistoklés was not likely to be imposed 
upon by this diplomacy ; but he saw that the Spartans ere threnh 
had the power of preventing the work if they chose, of Themi- 
and that it could only be executed by the help of sem rg 
successful deceit. By his advice the Athenians dis- {onthe 
missed the Spartan envoys, saying that they would the oppor- 


themselves send to Sparta and explain their views. fortitying 
Accordingly Themistoklés himself was presently * city. 
despatched thither, as one among three envoys instructed to enter 
into explanations with the Spartan authorities. But his two 
colleagues, Aristeidés and Abronichus, by previous concert, were 
tardy in arriving, and he remained inactive at Sparta, making 
use of their absence as an excuse for not even demanding an 
audience, yet affecting surprise that their coming was so long 
delayed. But while Aristeidés and Abronichus, the other two 
envoys, were thus studiously kept back, the whole population of 
Athens laboured unremittingly at the walls. Men, women, and 
children, all tasked their strength to the utmost during this 
precious interval. Neither private houses nor sacred edifices 
were spared to furnish materials; and such was their ardour in 
the enterprise, that before the three envoys were united at Sparta, 
the wall had already attained a height sufficient at least to attempt 
defence. Yet the interval had been long enough to provoke 
suspicion, even in the slow mind of the Spartans; while the more 
watchful A%ginetans sent them positive intelligence that the wall 
was rapidly advancing. 

Themistoklés, on hearing this allegation, peremptorily denied 
the truth of it; and the personal esteem entertained towards 
him was at that time so great, that his assurance? obtained for 
some time unqualified credit, until fresh messengers again raised 
suspicions in the minds of the Spartans. In reply to these, 
Themistoklés urged the Ephors to send envoys of their own to 
Athens, and thus convince themselves of the state of the facts. 
They unsuspectingly acted upon his recommendation, while he at 
the same time transmitted a private communication to Athens, 
desiring that the envoys might not be suffered to depart until the 
safe return of himself and his colleagues, which he feared might 


2 Thucyd. 1.91. 1rQpey @eprcroxdAct éreiPovro ba GiAlay abrod. 
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be denied them when his trick came to be divulged. Aristeidés 
and Abronichus had now arrived—the wall was announced to be 
of a height at least above contempt—and Themistoklés at cnce 
threw off the mask. He avowed the stratagem practised—told 
the Spartans that Athens was already fortified sufficiently to 
ensure the safety and free-will of its inhabitants—and warned 
them that the hour of constraint was now past, the Athenians 
being in a condition to define and vindicate for themselves their 
own rights and duties in reference to Sparta and the allies. He 
reminded them that the Athenians had always been found 
competent to judge for themselves, whether in joint consultation, 
or in any separate affair such as the momentous crisis of abandon- 
ing their city and taking to their ships. They had now, in the 
exercise of this self-judgment, resolved on fortifying their city, 
as a step indispensable to themselves and advantageous even to 
the allies generally. No equal or fair interchange of opinion 
could subsist, unless all the allies had equal means of defence : 
either all must be unfortified, or Athens must be fortified as well 
as the rest. 

Mortified as the Spartans were by a revelation which showed 
adieu that they had not only been detected in a dishonest 
pi na purpose, but completely outwitted, they were at the 
of the same time overawed by the decisive tone of Themi- 
F aghenrl stoklés, whom they never afterwards forgave. To 
—_ ofthe arrest beforehand erection of the walls, would have 

re been practicable, though not perhaps without difficulty ; 
to deal by force with the fact accomplished was perilous in a 
high degree. Moreover the inestimable services just rendered by 
Athens became again predominant in their minds, so that 
sentiment and prudence for the time coincided, They affected 
therefore to accept the communication without manifesting any 
offence, nor had they indeed put forward any pretence which 
required to be formally retracted. The envoys on both sides 
returned home, and the Athenians completed their fortifications 
without obstruction.? yet not without murmurs on the part of 


_i Thucyd. i. 91. Ob yap oldv 7’ elves 2 Weare fortunate enough to possess 
Hn aro avrimddov mapackevys duoidy te this narrative, respecting the rebuild- 
3} igov és Td Kowov Bovdrctecda. “H ingof the walls of Athens, as recounted 
_ wdvras oby arecxiorous &py xpqvat tup- ea It is the first incident 
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the allies, who bitterly reproached Sparta afterwards for having 
let slip this golden opportunity of arresting the growth of the 
giant. 

If the allies were apprehensive of Athens before, the mixture 
of audacity, invention, and deceit, whereby she had 
just eluded the hindrance opposed to her fortifications, 
was well calculated to aggravate their uneasiness. On 
the other hand, to the Athenians, the mere hint of stop 
intervention to debar them from that common right Athenian 
of self-defence which was exercised by every ‘lings. 
autonomous city except Sparta, must have appeared outrageous 
injustice—agegravated by the fact that it was brought upon them 
by their peculiar sufferings in the common cause, and by the very 
allies who without their devoted forwardness would now have 
been slaves of the Great King. And the intention of the allies to 
obstruct the fortifications must have been known to every soul in 
Athens, from the universal press of hands required to hurry the 
work and escape interference ; just as it was proclaimed to after- 
generations by the shapeless fragments and irregular structure of 
the wall, in which even sepulchral stones and inscribed columns 
were seen imbedded,? Assuredly the sentiment connected with 
this work—performed as it was alike by rich and poor, strong and 
weak—men, women, and children—must have been intense as 
well as equalizing. All had endured the common miseries of 
exile, all had contributed to the victory, all were now sharing 
the same fatigue for the defence of their recovered city, in order 
to counterwork the ungenerous hindrance of their Peloponnesian 
allies. We must take notice of these stirring circumstances, 
peculiar to the Athenians and acting upon a generation which 
had now been nursed in democracy for a quarter of a century and 
had achieved unaided the victory of Marathén—if we would 


baffled in- 


of events between the Persian and 
Peloponnesian war, which precedes his 
rofessed history (i. 89—92). Diodérus 
xi. 39, 40), Plutarch (Themistoklés, c. 
19), and Cornelius Helge (Themist. c. 
6, 7) seem all to have followed Thucy- 
didés, though Plutarch also notices a 
statement of Theopompus, to the effect 
that Themistoklés accomplished his 
object by bribing the Ephors. This 
would not be improbable in itself, nor 
is it inconsistent with the narrative of 


Thucydidés; but the latter either had 
not heard or did not believe it, 


1 Thucyd. i. 69. Kal ravde duets atrior 
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understand that still stronger burst of aggressive activity, 
persevering self-confidence, and aptitude as well as thirst for 
command—together with that still wider spread of democratical 
organization—which marks their character during the age 
immediately following. 

The plan of the new fortification was projected on a scale not 
Enlarge | unworthy of the future grandeur of the city! Its 
ment of , circuit was sixty stadia, or about seven miles, with the 
of Athens. acropolis nearly in the centre ; but the circuit of the 
previous walls is unknown, so that we are unable to measure the 
extent of that enlargement which Thucydidés testifies to have 
been carried out on every side. It included within the town the 
three hills of the Areopagus, Pnyx, and the Museum ; while on 
the south of the town it was carried for a space even on the 
southern bank of the Llissus, thus also comprising the fountain 
Kallirrhoé In spite of the excessive hurry in which it was 
raised, the structure was thoroughly solid and sufficient against 
every external enemy ; but there is reason to believe that its very 
Jarge inner area was never filled with buildings. Empty spaces, 
for the temporary shelter of inhabitants driven in from the 
country with their property, were eminently useful to a Grecian 
city-community ; to none more useful than to the Athenians, 
whose principal strength lay in their fleet, and whose citizens 
habitually resided in large proportion in their separate demes 
throughout Attica. 

The first indispensable step in the renovation of Athens after 
her temporary extinction, was now happily accomplished : the 
city was made secure against external enemies, But Themi- 
stoklés, to whom the Athenians owed the late successful stratagem, 
and whose influence must have been much strengthened by its 
success, had conceived plans of a wider and more ambitious range. 
He had been the original adviser of the great maritime start 
taken by his countrymen, as well as of the powerful naval force 
which they had created during the last few years, and which had 


1 For the dimensions and direction one plan of Athens, a, Revered Aas 
of the Themistoklean walls of Athens, rt after his own research 
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so recently proved their salvation. He saw in that force both the 
only chance of salvation for the future, in case the Per- Large plans 
sians should renew their attack by sea—a contingency © 

at that time seemingly probable—and boundless the naval 
prospects of future ascendency over the Grecian coasts ore Ea 
and islands. It was the great engine of defence, of the city— 
offence, and of ambition. To continue this movement town and 
required much less foresight and genius than to begin it. provided at 
Themistoklés, the moment that the walls of the city Peireus— 
had been finished, brought back the attention of his and thick- 
countrymen to those wooden walls which had served jecte ‘for 
them as a refuge against the Persian monarch. He ‘He walls. 
prevailed upon them to provide harbour-room at once safe and 
adequate, by the enlargement and fortification of the Peirzus. 
This again was only the prosecution of an enterprise previously 
begun ; for he had already, while in office two or three years 
before,! made his countrymen sensible that the open roadstead of 
Phalérum was thoroughly insecure, and had prevailed upon them 
to improve and employ in part the more spacious harbours of 
Peirzeus and Munychia—three natural basins, all capable of being 
closed and defended. Something had then been done towards the 
enlargement of this port, though it had probably been subsequently 


ruined by the Persian invaders, 


1 Thucyd. i 938. ‘Emewce 88 xai rod 
Hletparas ra AoA 4 OeptoroKAys oiKo- 
Souety (Omipxro 8’ avtod mpdrepov émi 
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Upon which words the Scholiast 
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It seems hardly possible, having no 
fuller evidence to proceed upon, to 
determine to which of the preceding 

ears Thucydidés means to refer this 
apxy of Themistoklés. Mr. Fynes Clin- 
ton, after discussing the per ig of 
Dodwell and Corsini (see Fasti Hel- 
lenici, ad ann. 481 B.C., and Preface, p. 
xyv.), inserts Themistoklés as Archon 
Eponymus in 481 B.c., the year before 
the invasion of Xerxés, and supposes 
the Peirzus to have been commenced 
in that year. This is not in itself im- 
er aig : but he cites the Scholiast as 
ving asserted the same thing before 


But Themistoklés now resumed 


him (1pd trav Mydixav Fpge SeuroroxAys 
évtavroy éva), in wits I apprehend 
that-he is not borne out by the analogy 
of the language: évavrdov éva in the 
accusative case denotes only the dura- 
tion of apx%, not the position of the 
year (compare Thucyd. iii. 68). 

I do not feel certain that Thucydidés 
meant to designate Themistoklés as 
having been Archon Eponymus, or even 
as having been one of the nine Archons. 
He may have meant ‘‘ during the year 
when Themistoklés was Stratégus (or 
general),” and the explanation of the 
Scholiast, who employs the word jye- 
pov, rather implies that he so under. 
stood it. The Stratégi were annual as 
well as the Archons. Now we know 
that Themistoklés was one of the 
generals in 480 B.C., and that he com- 
manded in rapa at Artemisium, 
= < a gar % fm peso ae sap 

ave been begun in the early part o 
480 B.c., when Xerxés was sivenily on 
his march, or at least at Sardis. 
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the scheme on a scale far grander than he could then have 
ventured to propose—a scale which demonstrates the vast 
auguries present to his mind respecting the destinies of Athens. 
Peireeus and Munychia, in his new plan, constituted a fortified 
space as large as the enlarged Athens, and with a wall far more 
elaborate and unassailable. The wall which surrounded them, 
sixty stadia in circuit,} was intended by him to be so stupendous, 
both in height and thickness, as to render assault hopeless, and 
to enable the whole military population to act on shipboard, 
leaving only old men and boys as a garrison.2 We may judge 
how vast his project was, when we learn that the wall, though in 
practice always found sufficient, was only carried up to half the 
height which he had contemplated. In respect to thickness, 
however, his ideas were exactly followed : two carts meeting one 
another brought stones which were laid together right and left 
on the outer side of each, and thus formed two primary parallel 
walls, between which the interior space (of course at least as broad 
as the joint breadth of the two carts) was filled up, “not with 
rubble, in the usual manner of the Greeks, but constructed, 
throughout the whole thickness, of squared stones, clamped 
together with metal”.4 The result was a solid wall, probably 
not less than fourteen or fifteen feet thick, since it was intended 
to carry so very unusual a height. In the exhortations whereby 
he animated the people to this fatiguing and costly work, he 
laboured to impress upon them that Peiraeus was of more value 
to them than Athens itself, and that it afforded a shelter into 
which, if their territory should be again overwhelmed by a 
superior land force, they might securely retire, with full liberty 
of that maritime action in which they were a match for all the 
world.’ We may even suspect that if Themistoklés could have 
followed his own feelings, he would have altered the site of the 


1 Thucyd. ii. 13, 
2 Thucyd. i. 93. 


3 Thucyd. i. 93. Td 88 tYos jucov 
padtora éreA€oOy ot Stevoetro* éBovAero 


those of Colonel Leake, derived from 
inspection of the scanty remnant of 
these famous walls still to be seen— 
Topography of Athens, ch, ix. p. 411; 





yap TG peyéOer Kal TG waxer adioravat 
Tas TOV TOAELiWV émtBovdds, avOpworwyv 
Te évoutcey dACywv Kal THY axpeLoTaTwY 
aprécev thy pvdaxhy, Tovs 5° dAdous és 
Tas vais eoBycecOa, 


4 Thucyd.i.93. The expressions are 


see edit, p. 293, Germ. transl. Compare 
Aristophan. Aves, 1127, about the 
breadth of the wall of Nephelokok- 


kygia. 

3 Thue d. i. 98 (compare Cornel. 
Nepos, Themistok. c. 6). ais vavoi 
mpos aravras avOicrag@at, 
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city from Athens to Peireus: the attachment of the people to 
their ancient and holy rock doubtless prevented any such pro- 
position. Nor did he at that time, probably, contemplate the 
possibility of those long walls which in a few years afterwards 
consolidated the two cities into one. 

Forty-five years afterwards, at the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, we shall hear from Periklés, who espoused Advantages 
and carried out the large ideas of Themistoklés, this of the 
same language about the capacity of Athens to sustain fortified 
a great power exclusively or chiefly upon maritime increase of 
action. But the Athenian empire was then an estab- metics and 
lished reality, whereas in the time of Themistoklés it at Athens. 
was yet a dream, and his bold predictions, surpassed as they were 
by the future reality, mark that extraordinary power of practical 
divination which Thucydidés so emphatically extolsin him. And 
it proves the exuberant hope which had now passed into the 
temper of the Athenian people, when we find them, on the faith 
of these predictions, undertaking a new enterprise of so much 
toil and expense; and that too when just returned from exile 
into a desolated country, at a moment of private distress and 
public impoverishment. 

However, Peirzeus served other purposes besides its direct use 
as a dockyard for military marine. Its secure fortifications and 
the protection of the Athenian navy were well calculated to call 
back those metics or resident foreigners, who had been driven 
away by the invasion of Xerxés, and who might feel themselves 
insecure in returning unless some new and conspicuous means of 
protection were exhibited. To invite them back, and to attract 
new residents of a similar description, Themistoklés proposed to 
exempt them from the Metoikion or non-freeman’s annual tax ;1 
but this exemption can only have lasted for a time, and the great 
temptation for them to return must have consisted in the new 
securities and facilities for trade, which Athens, with her fortified 
ports and navy, now afforded. The presence of numerous metics 
was profitable to the Athenians, both privately and publicly. 
Much of the trading, professional and handicraft business, was in 
their hands; and the Athenian legislation, while it excluded 


4 Diodér, xi. 42 
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them from the political franchise, was in other respects equitable 
and protective to them. In regard to trading pursuits, the 
metics had this advantage over the citizens—that they were less 
frequently carried away for foreign military service. The great 
increase of their numbers, from this period forward, while it 
tended materially to increase the value of property all throughout 
Attica, but especially in Peireeus and Athens, where they mostly 
resided, helps us to explain the extraordinary prosperity, together 
with the excellent cultivation, prevalent throughout the country 
before the Peloponnesian war. The barley, vegetables, figs, and 
oil, produced in most parts of the territory—the charcoal pre- 
pared in the flourishing deme of Acharnz!—and the fish obtained 
in abundance near the coast—all found opulent buyers and a 
constant demand from the augmenting town population. 

We are further told that Themistoklés*? prevailed on the 
Resolution Athenians to build every year twenty new ships of the 
bo ne he line—so we may designate the trireme. Whether this 
triremes | number was always strictly adhered to, it is impossible 
annually. to say ; but to repair the ships, as well as to keep up 
their numbers, was always regarded among the most indispensable 
obligations of the executive government, 

It does not appear that the Spartans offered any opposition 
to the fortification of the Peirzeus, though it was an enterprise 
greater, more novel, and more menacing than that of Athens. 
But Diodérus tells us, probably enough, that Themistoklés 
thought it necessary to send an embassy to Sparta,’ intimating 
that his scheme was to provide a safe harbour for the collective 
navy of Greece, in the event of future Persian attack. 


1 See the lively picture of the Achar- 


Athens, and which seem unmeoning ae 
nian demots in the comedy of Aristo- 


well as incredible. His story—that 





— so entitled. 
from the residence of metics and from 
foreign visitors, compare the observa- 
tions of Isokratés, more than a century 
105, and Xbn., De Vectigalibus, @ if. 
and Xen., De us, C. iv. 

3 Diodér. xi. 43. . 

3 Diodoér. xi. 41, 42,43. I mean, that 
the fact of such an embassy being sent 
to og cut a enough—separat- 
ing that fact from the grein dis- 
cussions which Diodérus describes 


ting the advantages derived h 


Themistoklés told the assembly that 
e had conceived a scheme of t 
moment to the state, but that it did 
not admit of being made public before- 

d, upon which the assembly named 
Aristeidés and Xanthippus to hear it 
contenant judge of it—seems 
to indicate that Diodérus had read the 
well-known tale of the project of The- 
mistoklés to burn the Grecian fleet in 
the harbour of Pagase, and that he 
jumbled it in his memory with this 


as other project for enlarging and fortify- 
elreus. 


having preceded it in the assembly of ing the P 
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Works on so vast a scale must have taken a considerable time, 
and absorbed much of the Athenian force; yet they Expedition 
did not prevent Athens from lending active aid towards rede 
the expedition which, in the year after the battle of against 


Platza (B.c. 478), set sail for Asia under the Spartan ths Biesien 
Pausanias. Twenty ships from the various cities P pecans fo 
of Peloponnésus! were under his command: the Byzantium. 
Athenians alone furnished thirty, under the orders of Aristeidés 
and Kim6n ; other triremes also came from the Ionian and insular 
allies. They first sailed to Cyprus, in which island they liberated 
most of the Grecian cities from the Persian government. Next 
they turned to the Bosphorus of Thrace, and undertook the siege 
of Byzantium, which, like Sestus in the Chersonese, was a post 
of great moment as well as of great strength, occupied by a con- 
siderable Persian force, with several leading Persians and even 
kinsmen of the monarch. The place was captured,? seemingly 
after a prolonged siege : it might probably hold out even longer 
than Sestus, as being taken less unprepared. The line of com- 
munication between the Euxine sea and Greece was thus cleared 
of obstruction. 

The capture of Byzantium proved the signal for a capital and 
unexpected change in the relations of the various 
Grecian cities; a change, of which the proximate cause of Pausa- 
lay in the misconduct of Pausanias, but towards which M3S— 
other causes, deep-seated as well as various, also the allies 
tended. In recounting the history of Miltiadés,? I him—his 
noticed the deplorable liability of the Grecian leading Qyasonahle 
men to be spoiled by success. This distemper worked pa gr 
with singular rapidity on Pausanias. As conqueror 
of Platea, he had acquired a renown unparalleled in Grecian 
experience, together with a prodigious share of the plunder. 
The concubines, horses,* camels, and gold plate, which had thus 
passed into his possession, were well calculated to make the 
sobriety and discipline of Spartan life irksome, while his power 
also, though great on foreign command, became subordinate to 


1 tags ore ey gee wy rye 2 Thucyd. i. 94. 
¢, 28. Diodorus mrs © — 8§See the opening chapter of the 
Peloponnesian ships were Atty in num- PENIDE © ro! 
ber: secbaneie not to beaccepted, Present volume (ch. Xxxvi.) 
in opposition to Thucydidés. 4 Herodot, ix. 81. 
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that of the Ephors when he returned home. His newly-acquired 
insolence was manifested immediately after the battle, in the 
commemorative tripod dedicated by his order at Delphi, which 
proclaimed himself by name and singly as commander of the 
Greeks and destroyer of the Persians: an unseemly boast, of 
which the Lacedzemonians themselves were the first to mark 
their disapprobation, by causing the inscription to be erased, and 
the names of the cities who had taken part in the combat to be 
all enumerated on the tripod. Nevertheless he was still sent on 
the command against Cyprus and Byzantium, and it was on the 
capture of this latter place that his ambition and discontent first 
ripened into distinct treason. He entered into correspondence 
with Gongylus the Eretrian exile (now a subject of Persia, and 
invested with the property and government of a district in 
Mysia), to whom he entrusted his new acquisition of Byzantium, 
and the care of the valuable prisoners taken in it. 

These prisoners were presently suffered to escape, or rather 
sent away underhand to Xerxés; together with a letter from the 
hand of Pausanias himself, to the following effect :—“ Pausanias 
the Spartan commander, having taken these captives, sends them 
back in his anxiety to oblige thee. Iam minded, if it so please 
thee, to marry thy daughter, and to bring under thy dominion 
both Sparta and the rest of Greece: with thy aid I think myself 
competent to achieve this. If my proposition be acceptable, send 
some confidential person down to the seaboard, through whom 
we may hereafter correspond.” Xerxés, highly pleased with the 
opening thus held out, immediately sent down Artabazus (the 
same who had been second in command in Beotia) to su e 
Megabatés in the satrapy of Daskylium. The new satrap, 
furnished with a letter of reply bearing the regal seal, was 
instructed to promote actively the projects of Pausanias. The 
letter was to this purport: “Thus saith King Xerxés to 








1In the Athenian inscriptions on 
the votive offerings dedicated after the 
capture of Eion, as well as after the 
great victories near the river Eury- 
medon, 
commander is not even mentioned 
(Plut., Kimén, c. 7; Diodér. xi. 62). 
A strong "nate apparently familiar 
eeling, against singling out 


to Grecian 


the name of Kimén the in 


the general particularly, to receive the 


honours of victory, appears in 
Andromach. 604: xt i fe 
are said (truly or falsely) to have been 


tly repeated b tus, during 
the Soxiroloen i the bes uet where- 


in he was slain by er (Quint. 
Curtius, viii. 4, 29 (viii. 4); Plutarch, 
Alexand. c. 61). 
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Pausanias. Thy name stands for ever recorded in my house as a 
well-doer, on account of the men whom thou hast saved for me _ 
beyond sea at Byzantium ; and thy propositions now received are 
acceptable to me. Relax not either night or day in accomplishing 
that which thou promisest, nor let thyself be held back by cost, 
either gold or silver, or numbers of men, if thou standest in need 
of them ; but transact in confidence thy business and mine jointly 
with Artabazus, the good man whom I have now sent, in such 
manner as may be best for both of us.”? 

Throughout the whole of this expedition Pausanias had been 
insolent and domineering ; degrading the allies at pausanias, 
quarters and watering-places in the most offensive b@ving 
manner as compared with the Spartans, and treating of aid from 
the whole armament in a manner which Greek pani 
warriors could not tolerate, even in a Spartan intolerable 
Herakleid and a victorious general. But when he behaviour. 
received the letter from Xerxés, and found himself in pak to 
immediate communication with Artabazus, as well as Sparta. 
supplied with funds for corruption,® his insane hopes knew no 
bounds, and he already fancied himself son-in-law of the Great 
King as well as despot of Hellas, Fortunately for Greece, his 
treasonable plans were neither deliberately laid, nor veiled until 
ripe for execution, but manifested with childish impatience. He 
clothed himself in Persian attire (a proceeding which the 
Macedonian army, a century and a half afterwards, could not 
tolerate? even in Alexander the Great)—he traversed Thrace 
with a body of Median and Egyptian guards—he copied the 
Persian chiefs both in the luxury of his table and in his conduct 
towards the free women of Byzantium. Kleoniké, a Byzantine 
maiden of conspicuous family, having been ravished from her 
parents by his order, was brought to his chamber at night: he 
happened to be asleep, and being suddenly awakened, knew not 
at first who was the person approaching his bed, but seized his 

1 These letters are given by Thucy- coh me to the first, which is one of 
didés verbatim (i. 128, 129): he had their peculiarities. Cornelius Nepos, 
seen them or obtained copies (as who trans!ates the letter of Pausanias, 
torepov avevpéOn)—they were doubtless has effaceu this peculiarity, He carries 
communicated along with the final the third person from the beginning to 
revelations of the confidential Argilian the end (Cornel. Nep. Pausan. c. 2). 
slave. As they are autographs, I have 2 Dioddr. xi. 44. 


translated them literally, re’ 8 Avvian, Exp. Alex. iv. 7,7; vii. 
that abrupt transition from fhe thing 4; Quint. Curt. vi. 6, 10 (vi. 21, 11). % 
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sword and slew her.! Moreover his haughty reserve, with 
uncontrolled bursts of wrath, rendered him unapproachable ; and 
the allies at length came to regard him as a despot rather than a 
general, The news of such outrageous behaviour, and the 
manifest evidences of his alliance with the Persians, were soon 
transmitted to the Spartans, who recalled him to answer for his 
conduct, and seemingly the Spartan vessels along with him.? 

In spite of the flagrant conduct of Pausanias, the Lacede- 
B.c.477— monians acquitted him on the allegations of positive 
#76. and individual wrong ; yet mistrusting his conduct in 
reference to collusion with the enemy, they sent out Dorkis to 
supersede him as commander. But a revolution, of immense 
importance for Greece, had taken place in the minds of the allies. 
The headship, or hegemony, was in the hands of Athens, and 
Dorkis the Spartan found the allies not disposed to recognize his 
authority. 

Even before the battle of Salamis, the question had been 
The allies raised? whether Athens was not entitled to the 
transfer the command at sea, in consequence of the preponderance 
from Sparta Of her naval contingent. The repugnance of the allies 
to Athens. to any command except that of Sparta, either on land 
or water, had induced the Athenians to waive their pretensions 
at that critical moment. But the subsequent victories had 
materially exalted the latter in the eyes of Greece; while the 
armament now serving, differently composed from that which 
had fought at Salamis, contained a large portion of the newly- 
enfranchised Ionic Greeks, who not only had no preference for 
Spartan command, but were attached to the Athenians on every 
ground—as well from kindred race, as from the certainty that 
Athens with her superior fleet was the only protector upon 
whom they could rely against the Persians. Moreover, it 
happened that the Atheman generals on this expedition, 
Aristeidés and Kimén, were personally just and conciliating, 


1 Plutarch, Kimén, c. 6; also Plu- work. 
tarch, De Ser. Numin. Vind. c. 10, 2 Thucyd. i. 95—131: compare Duris 
555. Pausanias, iii. 17, 8. It is and Nymphis apud Atheneum, xii. p. 
remarkable that the latter heard the . 535. 
story of the death of Kleoniké from 3 Herodot. viii. 2, 8. Compare 
aod lips of a Byzantine citizen of his language of the Athenian envo —_— at 

y, and seems to think that it standsin Herodotus (vii. 155), ad 

had never found plave in any written to Gelo, 
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forming a striking contrast with Pausanias. Hence the Ionic 
Greeks in the fleet, when they found that the behaviour of the 
latter was not only oppressive towards themselves but also 
revolting to Grecian sentiment generally, addressed themselves 
to the Athenian commanders for protection and redress, on the 
plausible ground of kindred race,! entreating to be allowed to 
serve under Athens, as leader instead of Sparta. 

Plutarch tells us that Aristeidés not only tried to remonstrate 
with Pausanias, who repelled him with arrogance—which is 
exceedingly probable—but that he also required, as a condition 
of his compliance with the request of the Ionic allies, that they 
should personally insult Pausanias, so as to make reconciliation 
impracticable; upon which a Samian and a Chian captain 
deliberately attacked and damaged the Spartan admiral-ship 
in the harbour of Byzantium.? The historians from whom 
Plutarch copied this latter statement must have presumed in the 
Athenians a disposition to provoke that quarrel with Sparta 
which afterwards sprung up as it were spontaneously ; -but the 
Athenians had no interest in doing so, nor can we credit the 
story, which is moreover unnoticed by Thucydidés. To give 
the Spartans a just ground of indignation would have been 
glaring imprudence on the part of Aristeidés. Yet having every 
motive to entertain the request of the allies, he began to take his 
measures for acting as their protector and chief. And his pro- 
ceedings were much facilitated by the circumstance that the 
Spartan government about this time recalled Pausanias to 
undergo an examination, in consequence of the universal com- 
plaints against him which had reached them. He seems to have 
left no Spartan authority behind him—even the small Spartan 
squadron accompanied him home ; so that the Athenian generals 
had the best opportunity for ensuring to themselves and exercis- 
ing that command which the allies besought them to undertake. 
So effectually did they improve the moment, that when Dorkis 
arrived to replace Pausanias, they were already in full supremacy; 
while Dorkis, having only a small force and being in no condition 
to employ constraint, found himself obliged to return home.’ 


1 Thucyd. i. 95. 7éiovy airods Hye- 2 Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 23. 
povas chav yevéoOar Kara Td ves Kal 8 Thucyd. i. 95; Diodorus, xi. 44— 
Havoavig pn émerpémery qv mou wagnras. 47, 
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This incident, though not a declaration of war against Sparta, 
Importance Was the first open renunciation of her authority as 
of this presiding state among the Greeks ; the first avowed 


ha: in 

the rela- manifestation of a competitor for that dignity, with 
pene ® numerous and willing followers ; the first separation 
states. 


of Greece (considered in herself alone and apart from 
foreign solicitations such as the Persian invasion) into two 
distinct organized camps, each with collective interests and 
projects of its own. In spite of mortified pride, Sparta was 
constrained, and even in some points of view not indisposed, to 
patient acquiescence. She had no means of forcing the disposi- 
tions of the Ionic allies, while the war with Persia altogether— 
having now become no longer strictly defensive, and being withal 
maritime as well as distant from her own territory—had ceased 
to be in harmony with her home-routine and strict discipline. 
Her grave senators, especially an ancient Herakleid named 
Hetcemaridas, reproved the impatience of the younger citizens, 
and discountenanced the idea of permanent maritime command 
as a dangerous innovation. They even treated it as an advantage, 
that Athens should take the lead in carrying on the Persian war, 
since it could not be altogether dropped ; nor had the Athenians 
as yet manifested any sentiments positively hostile to excite their 
alarm.! Nay, the Spartans actually took credit in the eyes of 
Athens, about a century afterwards, for having themselves 
advised this separation of command at sea from command on 
land.? Moreover, if the war continued under Spartan guidance, 
there would be a continued necessity for sending out their kings 
or chief men to command ; and the example of Pausanias showed 


1 Thucyd. i. 95. Following Thucy- manner as Isokratés, the master of 





didés in his conception of these events, 
I have embodied in the narrative as 
much as seems consistent with it in 
Diodérus (xi. 50), who evidently did 
not here copy Thucydidés, but probably 
had Ephorus for his guide. 6 name 
of Hetcemaridas, as an influential 
Spartan statesman on this occasion, is 
probable enough; but his alleged 
speech on the mischiefs of maritime 
empire, which Diodérus seems to have 
had before him, composed by Ephorus, 
would probably have represented the 
views and feelings of the year 350 B.C. 

and not those of 476 B.c. The subject 
would have been treated in the same 


Ephorus, treats it in his Orat. viii. De 
Pace, p. 179, 180. 

2 Xenophon, Hellen. vi. 5, 84. It 
was at the moment when the Spartans 
were solici Athenian aid after 
their defeat at Leuktra. vtopimry- 
cKovTes ev, ws Tov BapBapov Kowwy 
amemaxécavro—avoyimynoKovTes dé, ws 
*AGnvatol re bd Tav EAAfvav ypéOnrav 
Hyepéves Tod vavTixod, Kal THY KowwayY 
xpnudtwv dvAakes, tov Aaxedatpoviov 
Taira cupBovrevoueveov* avTot Te Kara 
yiv dporoyounévws UG’ amdvrwv THY 
EAAjvev ayendves mpoxpieinoay, cup 
aan 3 raita tav "Ady 
vaiwr, 
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them the depraving effect of such military power, remote as well 
as unchecked. 

The example of their king Leotychidés, too, near about this 
time, was a second illustration of the same tendency. qengency of 
At the same time, apparently, that Pausanias em- the ae 
barked for Asia to carry on the war against the become 
Persians, Leotychidés was sent with an army into So teaes 
Thessaly to put down the Aleuade and those Thes- Papeete 
salian parties who had sided with Xerxés and “Ma 
Mardonius. Successful in this expedition, he suffered himself 
to be bribed, and was even detected with a large sum of money 
actually on his person ; in consequence of which the Lacede- 
monians condemned him to banishment and razed his house to 
the ground. He died afterwards in exile at Tegea1 Two such 
instances were well calculated to make the Lacedemonians 
distrust the conduct of their Herakleid leaders when on foreign 
service, and this feeling weighed much in inducing them to 
abandon the Asiatic headship in favour of Athens. It appears 
that their Peloponnesian allies retired from this contest at the 
same time as they did, so that the prosecution of the war was 
-thus left to Athens as chief of the newly-emancipated Greeks.? 








i gn. c. 21, 
Leotychidés died, according to Dio- 
dérus, in 476 B.c.: he had commanded 
at Mykalé in 479 B.c. The expedition 
into Thessaly must therefore have been 
in one of the two intermediate years, 
if the chronology of Diodérus were in 
this case ponent trustworthy. But 
Mr. Clinton (Fasti Hellenici, Appendix, 
ch. iii. p. 210) has shown that Diodérus 
is contradicted by Plutarch, about the 
date of the accession of Archidamus— 
and by others, about the date of the 
revolt at Sparta. Mr. Clinton places 
the accession of Archidamus and the 
banishment of Leotychidés (of course 
therefore the expedition into Thessaly) 
in 469 B.c. Lincline rather to believe 
that the — of Leotychidés 

inst the Thessalian Aleuadz took 
ace in the year or in the second year 
Followin the battle of Platea, use 
they had been the ardent and hearty 
allies of Mardonius in Beotia, and be- 
cause the war would seem not to have 
been completed without putting them 


down and making the opposite party 
in Thessaly predominant. 

Considering how imperfectly we 
know the Lacedemonian chronology 
of this date, it is very possible that 
some confusion may have arisen in the 
case of Leotychidés from the difference 
between the date of his banishment and 
that of his death. King Pleistoanax 
afterwards, having been banished for 
the same offence as that committed by 
Leotychidés, and having lived many 
years in banishment, was afterwards 
restored: and the years which he had 
passed in banishment were counted as 
a part of his reign (Fast. Hellen. J. ¢, 
p. 211). The date of Archidamus may 
perhaps have been reckoned in one 
account from the banishment of Leoty- 
chidés—in another from his death ; the 
rather, as Archidamus must have been 
very young, since he reigned forty-two 
years even after 469 B.c. And the date 
which Diodérus has given as that of 
the death of Leotychidés may really 
be only the date of his banishment, in 
which he liyed until 469 B.C. 

2 Thucyd., i. 18, 
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It was from these considerations that the Spartans were 
induced to submit to that loss of command which the misconduct 
of. Pausanias had brought upon them. Their acquiescence 
facilitated the immense change about to take place in Grecian 
politics. 

According to the tendencies in progress prior to the Persian 
udamaite invasion, Sparta had become gradually more and more 
Pan-helle’ the president of something like a Pan-hellenic union, 
nicunion ‘comprising the greater part of the Grecian states. 
Sparta,im- Such at least was the point towards which things 
mediately seemed to be tending; and if many separate states 
repulse of ~~ stood aloof from this union, none of them at least 

erxés— 
now broken sought to form any counter-union, if we except the 


passing into Obsolete and important pretensions of Argos. 


a schism The preceding volumes of this history have shown 
with two 

distinct that Sparta had risen to such ascendency, not from 
paris" her superior competence in the management of col- 


Sparta and lective interests, nor even, in the main, from ambitious 

efforts on her own part to acquire it, but from the con- 
verging tendencies of Grecian feeling which required some such 
presiding state, and from the commanding military power, rigid 
discipline, and ancient undisturbed constitution which attracted 
that feeling towards Sparta. The necessities of common defence 
against Persia greatly strengthened these tendencies; and the 
success of the defence, whereby so many Greeks were emancipated 
who required protection against their former master, seemed 
destined to have the like effect still more. For an instant, after 
the battles of Platzea and Mykalé—when the town of Platea was 


set apart as a consecrated neutral spot for an armed confederacy ~ 


against the Persian, with periodical solemnities and meetings of 
deputies—Sparta was exalted to be the chief of a full Pan-hellenic 
union, Athens being only one of the principal members. And 
had Sparta been capable either of comprehensive policy, of 
self-directed and persevering efforts, or of the requisite flexibility 
of dealing, embracing distant Greeks as well as near, her 
position was now such, that her own ascendency, together with 
undivided Pan-hellenic union, might long have been maintained. 
But she was lamentably deficient in all the requisite qualities, 
and the larger the union became, the more her deficiency stood 








as 
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manifest. On the other hand, Athens, now entering into rivalry 
as a sort of leader of opposition, possessed all those qualities ina 
remarkable degree, over and above that actual maritime force 
which was the want of the day ; so that the opening made by 
Spartan incompetence and crime (so far as Pausanias was con- 
cerned) found her in every respect prepared. 

But the sympathies of the Peloponnesians still clung to Sparta, 
while those of the Ionian Greeks had turned to Athens: and thus 
not only the short-lived symptoms of an established Pan-hellenic 
union, but even all tendencies towards it, from this time disappear. 
There now stands out a manifest schism, with two pronounced 
parties, towards one of which nearly all the constituent atoms of 
the Grecian world gravitate: the maritime states, newly enfran- 
chised from Persia, towards Athens—the land states, which had 
formed most part of the confederate army at Platea, towards 
Sparta.! Along with this national schism, and called into action 


states the striking fact, that the 
military force put forth separately by 
Athens and her allies on the one side, 


1Thucyd. i. 18. Kai peydAov xuvdv- 
vou émixpeacbévros ot Te Aaxedarpdvrot 
tov EvurroAcungavTwy ‘EAAjjvev Hyjicav- 








ro Suvamee mpovxovres, Kat ot "AGnvaior, 
Sravondévtes exAurety Thy moAw Kal ava- 
oxevarduevot, és Tas vais éuBavres vav- 
rLKoL eyévovto. Kow7 7! arwodevor 
Tov BapBapoy, t voTepov ov TUAAP Scexpi- 
Oncav mpos TE *A@nvaious kai Aaxedat- 
Hovious, ol re dmoorayres Baotdéws “EA- 
Anves kat ot poco ed ac Avvdper 
yap tavra Keylora drepa: von *y 
ot perv Kara ynv, oi 8 vavat. Ka oAtyor 
mev Xpovov ouvéewecvey q Omarxpmia, 
émetra 5& dvevexOevres ot Aaxedarpdvrot 
Kai ot *AOnvaior érodcunoay meta. TOV 
Euppdxwv mpos aANAous * Kal TOV Gov 
“EAAjvev et tives Tov dtacraier, mpos TOU- 
tovs on éxepour. "Qore amo TaY 
Myéixov és trévde aet rdv mé- 
Acnov, &. 

This is a clear and concise state- 
ene of ie i ahaead revolution in Grecian 
affairs, comparing the period before 
and cher the Persian war. Thucy- 
didés goes on to trace briefly the 
consequences of this bi-section of the 
Grecian world into two great leagues— 
the growing improvement in military 
skill, and the increasing stretch of 
military effort on both sides from the 
Persian invasion down to the Pelo- 
Bie. differ war. He remarks also upon 

e difference between Sparta A 
Athens in their way of dealing with 
their allies respectively. He then 


and by Sparta and her allies on the 
other, during the Peloponnesian war, 
were each of them ater than the 
entire force “which been employed 
by both be goes in the most powerful 
juncture of their confederacy against 
the Persian invaders — Kai éveTo 
avrots és tévée Trav _mOAeHOV 4, idia 
TAapagTKEvH _Meigwr Fj ij Os Ta KparioTa 
Piel meta wie THS 
vppaxtas FH cay (1. 1 

I notice this last passage — 
(onsienting it as the Scholi seems 
to do), not less because it conveys an 
interesting comparison, than because 
it has been understood by Dr. Arnold, 
Goéller, and other commentators in a 
sense which seems to me erroneous. 
They interpret thus—avrots to mean 
the Athenians only, and = the 
Lacedemonians—7 dia siren 
denote the forces equi tenet i'by Attens 
herself, apart from 
dxpardvods  pennextes to role “to “to the 
Athenian alliance only, at a period a 
little before -the conclusion of the 
thirty, years’ treaty, when the Athe- 
nians were masters not only of the 
islands, and the Asiatic Greek colonies, 
but had also united to their confederacy 
Beeotia and Achaia on the continent of 
Greece itself” (Dr. Arnold’s note). 
Now, so far as the words go, the 
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by it, appears the internal political schism in each separate city 
between oligarchy and democracy. Of course the germ of these 
parties had already previously existed in the separate states. 
But the energetic democracy of Athens, and the pronounced 
tendency of Sparta to rest upon the native oligarchies in each 
separate city as her chief support, now began to bestow, on the 
conflict of internal political parties, an Hellenic importance 
and an aggravated bitterness which had never before belonged 

to it. 
The departure of the Spartan Dorkis left the Athenian generals 
at liberty; and their situation imposed upon them 


Proceedings the duty of organizing the new confederacy which 
hercapacity they had been chosen to conduct. The Ionic allies 
of leader— aS ae *348 . 
oodcon- were at this time not merely willing and unanimous, 
Guct of gs, but acted as the forward movers in the enterprise; for 
they stood in obvious need of protection against the 
attacks of Persia, and had no further kindness to expect from 
Sparta or the Peloponnesians. But even had they been less 
under the pressure of necessity, the conduct of Athens, and of 
Aristeidés as the representative of Athens, might have 
Formation sufficed to bring them into harmonious co-operation. 
federacy The new leader was no less equitable towards the 
of Délos, A 
under confederates than energetic against the common enemy. 
president The general conditions of the confederacy were regu- 
general lated in a common synod of the members, appointed 
meetings era 3 F ° 
of allies to meet periodically, for deliberative purposes, in the 
held in that temple of Apollo and Artemis at Délos—of old the 


venerated spot for the religious festivals of the Ionic 


notification, the comparison sup 
by Dr. Arnold could not be clearly 
understood. I conceive that there are 


be admissible; but if we trace the 
thread of ideas in Thucydidés, we 


meaning aageet by Dr. Arnold might 
ey 





shall see that the comparison, as these 
commentators conceive it, between 
Athens alone and Athens aided by her 
allies—between the Athenian empire 
as it stood during the Peloponnesian 
war, and the same empire as it had 
stood before the thirty years’ truce— 
is — foreign to his thoughts. Nor 
had Thucydidés said one word to in- 
form the reader, that the Athenian 
empire at the a 7 ing of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war d diminished in 
magnitude, and thus was no longer 
éxpatovys: without which previous 


two periods, and two sets of circum- 
stances, which throughout all this 
passage Thucydidés means to contrast: 
first, confederate Greece at the time of 
the Persian war; next, b Greece 
in a state of war, under the dovbl> 
headship of Sparta and Athens.— 
Avrots refers as much to Sparta as 
to Athens—axpaipvods tis fuppaxtas 
means what had been before expressed 
by éuarxuia—and wore set against rovde 
Tov méAcnov, iS iy bee fennel the expres- 
sion which had before been used—ard 
tov Mydixav és rovde act Tov wéAEMOV. 
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cities, and at the same time a convenient centre for the 
members. A definite obligation, either in equipped ships of 
war or in money, was imposed upon every separate city, 
and the Athenians, as leaders, determined in which form 
contribution should be made by each. Their assessment must, 
of course, have been reviewed by the synod. They had no 
power at this time to enforce any regulation not approved by 
that body. 

It had been the good fortune of Athens to profit by the genius 
of Themistoklés on two recent critical occasions (the battle of 
Salamis and the rebuilding of her walls), where sagacity, craft, 
and decision were required in extraordinary measure, and where 
pecuniary probity was of less necessity. It was no less her good 
fortune now—in the delicate business of assessing a new tax, and 
determining how much each state should bear, when unimpeach- 
able honesty in the assessor was the first of all qualities—not to 
have Themistoklés, but to employ in his stead the well-known, 
we might almost say the ostentatious, probity of Aristeidés. 
This must be accounted good fortune, since, at the moment when 
Aristeidés was sent out, the Athenians could not have anticipated 
that any such duty would devolve upon him. His assessment 
not only found favour at the time of its original proposition, 
when it must have been freely canvassed by the assembled allies, 
but also maintained its place in general esteem, as equitable and 
moderate, after the once responsible headship of Athens had 


degenerated into an unpopular 


1Thucyd. v. 18; Plutarch, Ari- 
steidés, c. 24. Plutarch states that the 
allies expressly asked the Athenians to 
send teidés for the purpose of as- 
the tribute. is not at all 
eg le: Aristeidés, as commander of 
he Athenian contingent under Pau- 
sanias, was at Byzantium wuen the 
mutiny of the TIonians against 
Pausanias occurred, and was the 
person to whom they applied for 
protection. As such, he was the 
natural person to undertake such 
duties as devolved upon Athens, 
without any necessity of big! eg 
that he was specially asked for to 
perform it. 
Plutarch further states that a 
certain contribution had been levied 
from the Greeks towards the war, even 


empire.} 


during the headship of Sparta. This 
statement also is uighly improbable. 
The headship of Sparta covers only one 
single campaign, in which Pausanias 
had the command: the Ionic Greeks 
sent their ships to the fleet, which 
would be held sufficient, and there was 
no time for measuring commutations 
into money. f 

Pausanias states, but I think quite 
erroneously, that the name of Aris- 
teidés was robbed of its due honour 
because he was the first person who 
érake ddépous rots "EAAnot (Pausan. viii. 
52,2). Neither the assessment nor the 
name of Aristeidés was otherwise 
popular. 

Aristotle employs the name _ of 
Aristeidés as a symbol of unrivalled 
probity (Rhetoric. ii. 24, 2). 
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Respecting this first assessment, we scarcely know more than 
one single fact—the aggregate in money was 460 
Assessment talents (=about £106,000 sterling). Of the items 
federacy composing such aggregate—of the individual cities 
ies Sing which paid it—of the distribution of obligations to 
made by, _ furnish ships and to furnish money—we are entirely 
definite ignorant. The little information which we possess 
pe esana on these points relates to a period considerably later, 
money-total Shortly before the Peloponnesian war, under the 
—Helléno- uncontrolled empire then exercised by Athens. 
Thucydidés, in his brief sketch, makes us clearly 
understand the difference between presiding Athens with her 
autonomous and regularly assembled allies in 476 B.o., and 
imperial Athens with her subject allies in 482 B.c. The Greek 
word equivalent to ally left either of these epithets to be under- 
stood, by an ambiguity exceedingly convenient to the powerful 
states. From the same author, too, we learn the general causes 
of the change; but he gives us few particulars as to the modifying 
circumstances, and none at all as to the first start. He tells us 
only that the Athenians appointed a peculiar board of officers 
called the Hellénotamiz, to receive and administer the common 
fund—that Délos was constituted the general treasury, where the 
money was to be kept—and that the payment thus levied was 
called the phorus ;1 a name which appears then to have been first 
put into circulation, though afterwards usual, and to have con- 
veyed at first no degrading import, though it afterwards became 
so odious as to be exchanged for a more innocent synonym. 
Endeavouring as well as we can to conceive the Athenian 
alliance in its infancy, we are first struck with the 
growth, magnitude of the total sum contributed, which will 
nitude, of @Ppear the more remarkable when we reflect that 
the con- many of the contributing cities furnished ships 
of Délos: besides. We may be certain that all which was done 
willing , at first was done by general consent, and by a freely 
of the determining majority. For Athens, at the time when 
the Ionic allies besought her protection against 
arrogance, could have had no power of constraining parties, 


1 Thucyd. i. 95, 96. 
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especially when the loss of supremacy, though quietly borne, 
was yet fresh and rankling among the countrymen of Pausanias. 
So large a total implies, from the very first, a great number of 
contributing states, and we learn from hence to appreciate the 
powerful, widespread, and voluntary movement which then 
brought together the maritime and insular Greeks distributed 
throughout the Augean sea and the Hellespont. 

The Pheenician fleet and the Persian land force might at any 
moment re-appear, and there was no hope of resisting either 
except by confederacy: so that confederacy under such circum- 
stances became with these exposed Greeks not merely a genuine 
feeling, but. at that time the first of all their feelings. It was 
their common fear, rather than Athenian ambition, which gave 
birth to the alliance; and they were grateful to Athens for 
organizing it. The public import of the name Hellénotamia, 
coined for the occasion—the selection of Délos as a centre—and 
the provision for regular meetings of the members—demonstrate 
the patriotic and fraternal purpose which the league was destined 
toserve. In truth the protection of the Mgean sea against 
foreign maritime force and lawless piracy, as well as that of the 
Hellespont and Bosphorus against the transit of a Persian force, 
was @ purpose essentially public, for which all the parties 
interested were bound in equity to provide by way of common 
contribution, Any island or seaport which might refrain from 
contributing was a gainer at the cost of others. The general 
feeling of this common danger, as well as equitable obligation, at 
a moment when the fear of Persia was yet serious, was the real 
cause which brought together so many contributing members, 
and enabled the forward parties to shame into concurrence such 
as were more backward. How the confederacy came to be turned 
afterwards to the purposes of Athenian ambition, we shall see at 
the proper time ; but in its origin it was an equal alliance, in so 
far as alliance between the strong and the weak can ever be equal 
—not an Athenian empire. Nay, it was an alliance in which 
every individual member was more exposed, more defenceless, 
and more essentially benefited in the way of protection than 
Athens, We have here in truth one of the few moments in 
Grecian history wherein a purpose at once common, equal, useful, 
and innocent, brought together spontaneously many fragments of 
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this disunited race, and overlaid for a time that exclusive bent 


towards petty and isolated autonomy which ultimately made - 


slaves of them all. It was a proceeding equitable and prudent, 
in principle as well as in detail; promising at the time the most 
beneficent consequences—not merely protection against the 
Persians, but a standing police of the Agean sea, regulated by a 
common superintending authority. And if such promise was 
not realized, we shall find that the inherent defects of the allies, 
indisposing them to the hearty appreciation and steady perfor- 
mance of their duties as equal confederates, are at least as much 
chargeable with the failure as the ambition of Athens. We mayadd, 
that in selecting Délos as a centre the Ionic allies were conciliated 
by arenovation of the solemnities which their fathers, in the days 
of former freedom, had crowded to witness in that sacred island. 
At the time when this alliance was formed, the Persians still 
State and held not only the important posts of Eion on the 
ower of = Strymén and Doriskus in Thrace, but also several 


ersia at 
the time other posts in that country! which are not specified 


hcp a to us. We may thus understand why the Greek 
eae cities on and near the Chalkidic peninsula—Argilus, 
formed. Stageirus, Akanthus, Skélus, Olynthus, &c.— which we 
know to have joined under the first assessment of Aristeidés, were 
not less anxious? to seek protection in the bosom of the new con- 
federacy, than the Dorian islands of Rhodes and Kés, the Ionic 
islands of Samos and Chios, the Aolic Lesbos and Tenedos, or 
continental towns such as Milétus and Byzantium: by all of 
whom adhesion to this alliance must have been contemplated, in 
477 or 476 B.c., as the sole condition of emancipation from Persia. 
Nothing more was required, for the success of a foreign enemy 
against Greece generally, than complete autonomy of every 
Grecian city, small as well as great—such as the Persian 
monarch prescribed and tried to enforce ninety years afterwards, 
through the Lacedemonian Antalkidas, in the pacification which 
bears the name of the latter. Some sort of union, organized and 


1 Herodot. vii. 106. trapxo év mf 2 Thucyd. v. 18. Tas 88 médcts, pe- 
pe sa tod ‘HAAnorévrov rTavray q.- povoas tov dépov tov ém’ “Aptoreisov, 


To. dy mavres, ot Te ex Opyixys cal |» ; * hos 
Tod ‘EAAgonévrov, mAjv Tov év Aopicky, arertnees sas EA! een 8, ane Bre 3 
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obligatory upon each city, was indispensable to the safety of all. 
Indeed even with that aid, at the time when the confederacy of 
Délos was first formed, it was by no means certain the Asiatic 
enemy would be effectually kept out; especially as the Persians 
were strong not merely from their own force, but also from the 
aid of internal parties in many of the Grecian states—traitors 
within, as well as exiles without, 

Among these traitors, the first in rank as well as the most 
formidable was the Spartan Pausanias. Summoned conduct of 
home from Byzantium to Sparta, in order that the Pausanias 
loud complaints against him might be examined, he removed 
had been acquitted! of the charges of wrong and ¢command— 
oppression against individuals. Yet the presumptions be Prose- 
of medism (or treacherous correspondence with the treasonable 
Persians) appeared so strong that, though not found ee a 
guilty, he was still not reappointed to the command. with Persia 
Such treatment seems to have only emboldened him in the 
prosecution of his designs against Greece ; for which purpose he 
came out to Byzantium in a trireme belonging to Hermioné, 
under pretence of aiding as a volunteer without any formal 
authority in the war. He there resumed his negotiations with 
Artabazus. His great station and celebrity still gave him so 
strong a hold on men’s opinions, that he appears to have 
established a sort of mastery in Byzantium, from whence the 
Athenians, already recognized heads of the confederacy, were 
constrained to expel him by force? And we may be sure that 
the terror excited by his presence, as well as by his known 
designs, tended materially to accelerate the organization of the 
confederacy under Athens. He then retired to Koléne in the 
Troad, where he continued for some time in the further 
prosecution of his schemes, trying to form a Persian party, 
despatching emissaries to distribute Persian gold among various 
cities of Greece, and probably employing the name of Sparta to 
impede the formation of the new confederacy :* until at length 


1 Cornelius Nepos states that he was Bugavriov Biq tnd rav "AOnvaiwry 
fined (Pausanias, c. 2), which is neither éxroAcopxnfeis, &c.: these words seem 
noticed by Thucydidés, nor at all pro- to imply that he had acquired a strong 
bable, looking at the subsequent cir- position in the town. 
cumstances connected with him. 3 It is to this time that I refer the 

2Thucyd. i. 130, 181, «ai ék rod mission of Arthmius of Zeleia (an 
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the Spartan authorities, apprised of his proceedings, sent a herald 
out to him with peremptory orders that he should come home 
immediately along with the herald: if he disobeyed, “the 
Spartans would declare war against him,” or constitute him a 


public enemy. 


As the execution of this threat would have frustrated all the 


He is 
recalled to 
Sparta— 
imprisoned 
—put on his 
trial—tries 
to provoke 
the Helots 


pom: Artabazus. 


ulterior schemes of Pausanias, he thought it prudent 
to obey; the rather, as he felt entire confidence of 
escaping all the charges against him at Sparta by the 
employment of bribes,’ the means for which were 
doubtless abundantly furnished to him through 
He accordingly returned along with the 


herald, and was, in the first moments of indignation, 
imprisoned by order of the Ephors—who, it seems, were legally 
competent to imprison him, even had he been king instead of 


regent. 


But he was soon let out, on his own requisition and 


under a private arrangement with friends and partisans, to take 


his trial against all accusers.* 


Asiatic town, between Mount Ida and 
the southern coast of the Propontis) to 
gain over such Greeks as he could by 
means of Persian gold. In the course 
of his visit to Greece, Arthmius went 
to Athens : his purpose was discovered, 
and he was compelled to flee: while 
the Athenians, at the instance of 
Themistoklés, passed an_ indignant 
decree, declaring him and his race 
enemies of Athens, and of all the allies 
of Athens—and proclaiming that who- 
ever should slay him would be guilt- 
less; because he had brought in 
Persian gold to bribe the Greeks. 
This decree was ¢' ven on a brazen 
column, and pl on record in the 
acropolis, where it stood near the great 
statue of Athéné Promachos, even in the 
time of Demosthenés and his contem- 
porary orators, See Demosthen. Phil- 
ippic. iii. c. 9, p. 122, and De Fals. 

t. c. 76, < 428; Alschin. cont. 
Ktesiphont. fin.; Harpokrat. v. 
Venki prs urge, cont. Aristogei- 


m. sect. 25, 26. 

Plutarch (Themistoklés, c. 6, and Aris- 
steidés, tom. ii. p. 218) tells us that The- 
mistoklés proposed this decree against 
Arthmius and caused it to be passed. 
But Plutarch refers it to the time when 
Xerxés was on the point of inv: 
Greece, Now it appears to me tha 


Even to stand forth as accuser 


the incident cannot well belong to that 
point of time, Xerxés did not rely 
upon bribes, but upon other and diffe- 
rent means, for conque’ Greece: 
besides, the very tenor of the decree 
shows that it must have been 

after the formation of the confederacy 
of Délos—for it pronounces Arthmius 
to be an enemy of Athens and of all 
the allies of Athens. To a native of 


Zeleia it might be a serious ity to 
be excluded and proscri! from all 
the cities in ce Athens ; 


many of them being on the coast 
Asia. I know no point of time to 
which the mission of Arthmius can be 
so conveniently referred as this—when 
this poi f ‘Asin, tae one 
in very te) con 
a up a party in Greece. 
s for some 
ears— before the banishment of 
hemistoklés, . 
1 Thucyd. i. 181. 6 5& BovAduevos os 
hxcora tromros elvat Kal morevwv 


pact diadvcey Thy SiaBodyy oes 


Sedrepov és Srdpryy. 

Phnoyd. £151. cat és dv rhy eipr- 
Thy éoninret To TpaToV Tav ehdpwy* 
erecta Seampagdmevos Vorepov dE5A0e, Kai 
xabdiomat éavrov és Kpioww Tots BovAo- 
mévots mrept avrov édéyxery. 
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against so powerful a man was a serious peril : to undertake the 
proof of specific matter of treason against him was yet more 
serious: nor does it appear that any Spartan ventured to do 
either. It was known that nothing short of the most manifest 
and invincible proof would be held to justify his condemnation, 
and amidst a long chain of acts, carrying conviction when taken 
in the aggregate, there was no single treason sufficiently 
demonstrable for the purpose. Accordingly, Pausanias remained 
not only at large but unaccused, still audaciously persisting both 
in his intrigues at home and his correspondence abroad with 
Artabazus. He ventured to assail the unshielded side of Sparta 
by opening negotiations with the Helots, and instigating them to 
revolt; promising them both liberation and admission to political 
privilege ;? with a view, first, to destroy the board of Ephors and 
render himself despot in his own country—next, to acquire 
through Persian help the supremacy of Greece. Some of those 
Helots to whom he addressed himself revealed the plot to the 
Ephors, who nevertheless, in spite of such grave peril, did not 
choose to take measures against Pausanias upon no better 
information—so imposing was still his name and position. But 
though some few Helots might inform, probably many others 
both gladly heard the proposition and faithfully kept the secret : 
we shall find, by what happened a few years afterwards, that 
there were a large number of them who had their spears in 
readiness for revolt. Suspected as Pausanias was, yet, by the 
fears of some and the connivance of others, he was allowed to 
bring his plans to the very brink of consummation ; and his last 
letters to Artabazus,? intimating that he was ready for action, 
and bespeaking immediate performance of the engagements 
concerted between them, were actually in the hands of the 
messenger. Sparta was saved from an outbreak of the most 


first that Pausanias himself originated 5; v. 6, 2; Herodot. v. 82. Aristotle 
the efforts to get free,—next that he calls Pausanias king, though he was 
came to an underhand arrangement: only regent: the truth is, t he had 
very probably by a bribe, though the all the power of a Spartan king, and 
word does not necessarily imply it. seemingly more, if we compere his 
The Scholiast says so distinctly—xp7- treatment with that of the kleid 
1 Kal Adyos Stampagdpevos SyAov king Leotychidés. 
Ore Staxpovoduevos Thy K jopiay. 2Thucyd. i. 182. 6 péAdAwy ras 
Dr, Arnold translates Svarpafduevos trerAcuraias Pagidret émoroAds mpods 
“having settled the business ”, *"AptaBagoy Kousetvy, avnp “ApyiAtos, 
1 Aristotel. Politic. iv. 13, 18: v. 1, &c. 
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formidable kind, not by the prudence of her authorities, but by a 
mere accident, or rather by the fact that Pausanias was not only 
a traitor to his country, but also base and cruel in his private 
relations. 

The messenger to whom these last letters were entrusted was a 
He is native of Argilus in Thrace, a favourite and faithful 
detected slave of Pausanias ; once connected with him by that 
by the wn intimate relation which Grecian manners tolerated— 
ofaslave- and admitted even to the full confidence of his 
incredulity 
orfearof treasonable projects. It was by no means the 
the Ephors. intention of this Argilian to betray his master. But 
on receiving the letter to carry, he recollected with some 
uneasiness that none of the previous messengers had ever come 
back. Accordingly he broke the seal and read it, with the full — 
view of carrying it forward to its destination if he found nothing 
inconsistent with his own personal safety: he had further taken 
the precaution to counterfeit his master’s seal, so that he could 
easily reclose the letter. On reading it, he found his suspicions 
confirmed by an express injunction that the bearer was to be put 
to death—a discovery which left him no alternative except to 
deliver it to the Ephors. But those magistrates, who had before 
disbelieved the Helot informers, still refused to believe even the 
confidential slave with his master’s autograph and seal, and with 
the full account besides, which doubtless he would communicate 
at the same time, of all that had previously passed in the Persian 
correspondence, not omitting copies of those letters between 
Pausanias and Xerxés which I have already cited from 
Thucydidés, for in no other way can they have become public. 
Partly from the suspicion which in antiquity always attached to 
the testimony of slaves, except when it was obtained under the 
pretended guarantee of torture—partly from the peril of dealing 
with so exalted a criminal—the Ephors would not be satisfied 
with any evidence less than his own speech and their own ears. 
They directed the Argilian slave to plant himself as a suppliant 
in the saered precinct of Poseidén, near Cape Teenarus, under the 
shelter of a double tent or hut, behind which two of them 
concealed themselves. Apprised of this unexpected mark of 
alarm, Pausanias hastened to the temple, and demanded the 
reason ; upon which the slave disclosed his knowledge of the 
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contents of the letter, and complained bitterly that after long and 
faithful service,—with a secrecy never once betrayed, throughout 
this dangerous correspondence,—he was at length rewarded with 
nothing better than the same miserable fate which had befallen 
the previous messengers. Pausanias, admitting all these facts, 
tried to appease the slave’s disquietude, and gave him a solemn 
assurance of safety if he would quit the sanctuary, urging him 
at the same time to proceed on the journey forthwith, in order 
that the schemes in progress might not be retarded. 

All this passed within the hearing of the concealed Ephors, 
who at length, thoroughly satisfied, determined to 

Rog : : § arrest 

arrest Pausanias immediately on his return to Sparta. and death— 
They met him in the public street not far from tonement 
the temple of Athéné Chalkicekus (or of the Brazen pasion 
House). But as they came near, either their menac- : 
ing looks, or a siguificant nod from one of them, revealed to this 
guilty man their purpose. He fled for refuge to the temple, 
which was so near that he reached it before they could overtake 
him. He planted himself as a suppliant, far more hopeless than 
the Argilian slave whom he had so recently talked over at 
Teenarus, in a narrow-roofed chamber belonging to the sacred 
building ; where the Ephors, not warranted in touching him, 
took off the roof, built up the doors, and kept watch until he was 
on the point of death by starvation. According to a current 
story’—not recognized by Thucydidés, yet consistent with 
Spartan manners—his own mother was the person who placed 
the first stone to build up the door, in deep abhorrence of his 
treason. His last moments being carefully observed, he was 
brought away just in time to expire without, and thus to avoid 
the desecration of the temple. The first impulse of the Ephors 
was to cast his body into the ravine or hollow called the Keadas, 
the usual place of punishment for criminals: probably his 
powerful friends averted this disgrace, and he was buried not far 
off, until some time afterwards, under the mandate of the Delphian 
oracle, his body was exhumed and transported to the exact spot 
where he had died. However, the oracle, not satisfied even with 
this reinterment, pronounced the whole proceeding to be a 


1 Diodér. xi. 45; Cornel. Nepos, Pausan. c. 5; Polyzen. viii. 61. 
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profanation of the sanctity of Athéné, enjoining that two bodies 
should be presented to her as an atonement for the one carried 
away. In the very early days of Greece—or among the 
Carthaginians, even at this period—such an injunction would 
probably have produced the slaughter of two human victims : on 
the present occasion, Athéné, or Hikesius, the tutelary god of 
suppliants, was supposed to be satisfied by two brazen statues, 
not however without some attempts to make out that the 
expiation was inadequate.? 

Thus perished a Greek who reached the pinnacle of renown 
About simply from the accidents of his lofty descent and of 
schibey his being general at Plateea, where it does not appear 
that he displayed any superior qualities. His treasonable pro- 
jects implicated and brought to disgrace a man far greater than 
himself, the Athenian Themistoklés. 

The chronology of this important period is not so fully known 
Themisto- a8 to enable us to make out the precise dates of parti- 
Kiés is com- cular events. But we are obliged (in consequence of 
Lael the subsequent incidents connected with Themistoklés, 
treasonof Whose flight to Persia is tolerably well-marked as to 
Pausanias. date) to admit an interval of about nine years between 
the retirement of Pausanias from his command at Byzantium and 
his death. To suppose so long an interval engaged in treasonable 
correspondence is perplexing ; and we can only explain it to our- 
selves very imperfectly by considering that the Spartans were 
habitually slow in their movements, and that the suspected 
regent may perhaps have communicated with partisans, real or 
expected, in many parts of Greece. Among those whom he 
sought to enlist as accomplices was Themistoklés, still in 
great power—though, as it would seem, in declining power— 
at Athens, The charge of collusion with the Persians connects 
itself with the previous movement of political parties in that 
city. 

The rivalry of Themistoklés and Aristeidés had been greatly 
appeased by the invasion of Xerxés, which had imposed upon both 
the peremptory necessity of co-operation against a common 
enemy. And apparently it was not resumed during the times 


1 Thucyd. i. 133, 134; Pausanias iii. 17, 9. 
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which immediately succeeded the return of the Athenians to 
their country ; at least we hear of both, in effective service and 
in prominent posts. Themistoklés stands forward position of 
as the contriver of the city walls and architect of Themisto- 
Peirzeus: Aristeidés is commander of the fleet, and first Athens— 
organizer of the confederacy of Délos. Moreover we Athenian 
seem to detect a change in the character of the latter. parties and 
He had ceased to be the champion of Athenian PUM 
old-fashioned landed interest, against Themistoklés as the 
originator of the maritime innovations. Those innovations had 
now, since the battle of Salamis, become an established fact—a 
fact of overwhelming influence on the destinies and character, 
public as well as private, of the Athenians. During the expatria- 
tion at Salamis, every man, rich or poor, landed proprietor or 
artisan, had been for the time a seaman ; and the anecdote of 
Kim6n, who dedicated the bridle of his horse in the acropolis as 
a token that he was about to pass from the cavalry to service on 
shipboard,! is a type of that change of feeling which must have 
been impressed more or less upon every rich man in Athens. 
From henceforward the fleet is endeared to every man as the 
grand force, offensive and defensive, of the state, in which 
character all the political leaders agree in accepting it. We 
ought to add, at the same time, that this change was attended 
with no detriment either to the land force or to the landed 
cultivation of Attica, both of which will be found to acquire 
extraordinar development during the interval between the 
Persian and Peloponnesian wars, Still the triremes, and the 
men who manned them, taken collectively, were now the 
determining element in the state. Moreover the men who 
manned them had just returned from Salamis, fresh from a scene 
of trial and danger and from a harvest of victory, which had 
equalized for the moment all Athenians as sufferers, as com- 
batants, and as patriots. Such predominance of the maritime 
impulse having become pronounced immediately after the return 
from Salamis, was further greatly strengthened by the construc- 
tion and fortification of the Peireeus—a new maritime Athens as 
large as the old inland city—as well as by the unexpected 
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formation of the confederacy at Délos, with all its untried 
prospects and stimulating duties. 

The political change arising from hence in Athens was not less 
Effect of important than the military. “The maritime multi- 
of the Ber tude, authors of the victory of Salamis,”? and 
sian war instruments of the new vocation of Athens as head of 
eR the Delian confederacy, appear now ascendant in the 
tical senti- political constitution also; not in any way as a 
pees separate or privileged class, but as leavening the 
democracy. whole mass, strengthening the democratical senti- 
ment, and protesting against all recognized political inequalities. 
In fact, during the struggle at Salamis, the whole city of Athens 
had been nothing else than “a maritime multitude,” among 
which the proprietors and chief men had been confounded, until, 
by the efforts of all, the common country had been reconquered, 
Nor was it likely that this multitude, after a trying period of 
forced equality, during which political privilege had been effaced, 
would patiently acquiesce in the full restoration of such privilege 
at home. We see by the active political sentiment of the German 
people, after the great struggles of 1813 and 1814, how much an 
energetic and successful military effort of the people at large, 
blended with endurance of serious hardship, tends to stimulate 
the sense of political dignity and the demand for developed 
citizenship ; and if this be the tendency even among a people 
habitually passive on such subjects, much more was it to be 
expected in the Athenian population, who had gone through a 
previous training of near thirty years under the democracy of 
Kleisthenés. At the time when that constitution was first 
established,? it was perhaps the most democratical in Greece. It 
had worked extremely well, and had diffused among the people 
a sentiment favourable to equal citizenship and unfriendly to 
avowed privilege; so that the impressions made by the struggle at 
Salamis found the popular mind prepared to receive them, 

Early after the return to Attica, the Kleisthenean constitution 
was enlarged as respects eligibility to the magistracy. According 


1 Aristotel, Politic. v. 3, 5. kat Td-  XUpoTépay éxoinaey. 
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to that constitution, the fourth or last class on the Solonian 


census, including the considerable majority of the free- 
men, were not admissible to offices of state, though 
they possessed votes in common with the rest: no 
person was eligible to be a magistrate unless he be- 
longed to one of the three higher classes. This restric- 
tion was now annulled, and eligibility extended to all 
the citizens. We may appreciate the strength of feel- 
ing with which such reform was demanded, when we 
find that it was proposed by Aristeidés, a man the 
reverse of what is called a demagogue, and a strenuous an 


Alteration 
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citizens 
without ex- 
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friend of the Kleisthenean constitution. No political of magis- 
system would work, after the Persian war, which next, sor- 
formally excluded “the maritime multitude” from drawing 
holding magistracy. I rather imagine (as has been Yt 
stated in my preceding volume) that election of magistrates was 
still retained, and not exchanged for drawing lots until a certain 
time, though not a long time afterwards. That which the public 
sentiment first demanded was the recognition of the equal and 
open principle ; after a certain length of experience it was found 
that poor men, though legally qualified to be chosen, were in 
point of fact rarely chosen ; then came the lot, to give them an 
equal chance with the rich. The principle of sortition or choice 
by lot, was never apyified (as I have before remarked) to all offices 
at Athens—never for example to the Stratégi or Generals, whose 
functions were more grave and responsible than those of any 
other person in the service of the state, and who always continued 
to be elected by show of hands. 

In the new position into which Athens was now thrown, with 
so great an extension of what may be termed her foreign Increase of 
relations, and with a confederacy which imposed the the power 
necessity of distant military service, the functions of Stratégi— 


the Stratégi naturally tended to become both more mani Pett 


absorbing and complicated ; while the civil adminis- tions and 


tration became more troublesome if not more difficult, 
from the enlargement of the city and the still greater 
enlargement of Peireeus—leading to an increase of 


diminution 
of the 
importance 
of the 
Archons, 


town population, and especially to an increase of the metics or 
resident non-freemen. And it was probably about this period, 
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during the years immediately succeeding the battle of Salamis— 
when the force of old habit and tradition had been partially 
enfeebled by so many stirring novelties—that the Archons were 
withdrawn altogether from political and military duties, and con- 
fined to civil or judicial administration. At the battle of Marathén, 
the Polemarch is a military commander, president of the ten 
Stratégi:1 we know him afterwards only as a civil magistrate, 
administering justice to the metics or non-freemen, while the 
Stratégi perform military duties without him: a change not 
unlike that which took place at Rome, when the Preetor was 
created to undertake the judicial branch of the large original 
duties of the Consul. I conceive that this alteration, indicating 
as it does a change in the character of the Archons generally, 
must have taken place at the time which we have now reached?— 
a time when the Athenian establishments on all sides required a 
more elaborate distribution of functionaries, The distribution of 
so many Athenian boards of functionaries, part to do duty in the 
city, and part in the Peirzeus, cannot have commenced until after 
this period, when Peireus had been raised by Themistoklés to 
Adminis  ‘2¢ dignity of town, fortress, and state-harbour, Such 
trationof | boards were the Astynomi and Agoranomi, who main- 
iniged” tained the police of streets and markets—the Metro- 
new fune- nomi, who watched over weights and measures—the 
appointed— Sitophylakes, who carried into effect various state 
distribution yeoulations respecting the custody and sale of corm— 
ane and with various others who acted not less in Peirsus 

than in the city. Wemay presume that each of these 
boards was originally created as the exigency appeared to call for 
it, at a period later than that which we have now reached ; most 
of these duties of detail having been at first discharged by the 
Archons, and afterwards (when these latter became too full of 
occupation) confided to separate administrators. The special and 
important change which characterized the period immediately 
succeeding the battle of Salamis was the more accurate line 
drawn between the Archons and the Stratégi, assigning the 


1 Herodot. vi. 109. Prozess, ch. ii. p. 50 
2 Aristotel. ModAcrev@v Fragm. xlvii. 8 See Aristotel. Monsredo ——_ i, 
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foreign and military department entirely to the Stratégi, and 
rendering the Archons purely civil magistrates, administrative 
as well as judicial : while the first creation of the separate boards 
above-named was probably an ulterior enlargement, arising out 
of increase of population, power, and trade, between the Persian 
and Peloponnesian wars. It was by some such steps that the 
Athenian administration gradually attained that complete de- 
velopment which it exhibits in practice during the century from 
the Peloponnesian war downward, to which nearly all our positive 
and direct information relates. 

With this expansion both of democratical feeling and of mili- 
tary activity at Athens, Aristeidés appears to have 
sympathized. And the popularity thus ensured to ¢areerand 
him, probably heightened by some regret for his precarious 
previous ostracism, was calculated to acquire perma- Themisto- 
nence from his straightforward and imeorruptible yivals 
character, now brought into strong relief by his gainst him 
function as assessor to the new Delian confederacy. Alkmeén, 

On the other hand, the ascendency of Themistoklés, finite to 
though so often exalted by his unrivalled political charges of 
genius and daring, as well as by the signal value of 
his public recommendations, was as often overthrown by his 
duplicity of means and unprincipled thirst for money. New 
political opponents sprung up against him, men sympathizing 
with Aristeidés, and far more violent in their antipathy than 
Aristeidés himself. Of these the chief were Kimén (son of 
Miltiadés) and Alkmez6én: moreover it seems that the Laceda- 
monians, though full of esteem for Themistoklés immediately 
after the battle of Salamis, had now become extremely hostile to 
him—a change which may be sufficiently explained from his 
stratagem respecting the fortifications of Athens, and his subse- 
quent ambitious projects in reference to the Peireus. The 
Lacedeemonian influence, then not inconsiderable in Athens, was 
employed to second the political combinations against him! He 
is said to have given offence by manifestations of personal vanity 
—by continual boasting of his great services to the state, and by 
the erection of a private chapel, close to his own house, in honour 
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of Artemis Aristobulé, or Artemis of admirable counsel ; just as 
Pausanias had irritated the Lacedemonians by inscribing his 
own single name on the Delphian tripod, and as the friends of 
Aristeidés had displeased the Athenians by endless encomiums 
upon his justice.? 

But the main cause of his discredit was the prostitution of his 
great influence for arbitrary and corrupt purposes. In the un- 
settled condition of so many different Grecian communities, 
recently emancipated from Persia, when there was past misrule 
to avenge, wrong-doers to be deposed and perhaps punished, exiles 
to be restored, and all the disturbance and suspicions accompany- 
ing so great a change of political condition as well as of foreign 
policy, the influence of the leading men at Athens must have 
been great in determining the treatment of particular individuals. 
Themistoklés, placed at the head of an Athenian squadron and 
sailing among the islands, partly for the purposes of war 
against Persia, partly for organizing the new confederacy, is 
affirmed to have accepted bribes without scruple, for executing 
sentences just and unjust—restoring some citizens, expelling 
others, and even putting some to death. We learn this from a 
friend and guest of Themistoklés—the poet Timokreén of Ialysus 
in Rhodes, who had expected his own restoration from the Athe- 
nian commander, but found that it was thwarted by a bribe of 
three talents from his opponents; so that he was still kept in 
exile on the charge of medism. The assertions of Timokre6n, 
personally incensed on this ground against Themfstoklés, are 
doubtless to be considered as passionate and exaggerated : never- 
theless they are a valuable memorial of the feelings of the time, 
and are far too much in harmony with the general character of 
this eminent man to allow of our disbelieving them entirely. 
Timokre6én is as emphatic in his admiration of Aristeidés as in 
his censure of Themistoklés, whom he denounces as “a lying and 
unjust traitor ”.? ny 

Such conduct as that described by this new Archilochus, even 
making every allowance for exaggeration, must have caused 
Themistoklés to be both hated and feared among the insular 
allies, whose opinion was now of considerable importance to the 


1 Plutarch (Themistoklés, c. 22; Diodorus, xi. 54. 
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Athenians. A similar sentiment grew up partially against him 
in Athens itself, and appears to have been con- 

nected with suspicions of treasonable inclinations ecrag 
towards the Persians. As the Persians could offer charged 
the highest bribes, a man open to corruption might pier hag 
naturally be suspected of inclinations towards their bribes f 
cause; and if Themistoklés had rendered pre-eminent acquitted at 
service against them, so also had Pausanias, whose Baia: 
conduct had undergone so fatal a change for the worse. It was 
the treason of Pausanias—suspected and believed against him by 
the Athenians even when he was in command at Byzantium, 
though not proved against him at Sparta until long afterwards— 
which first seems to have raised the presumption of medism 
against Themistoklés also, when combined with the corrupt 
proceedings which stained his public conduct. We must recollect 
also that Themistoklés had given some colour to these presump- 
tions even by the stratagems in reference to Xerxés, which wore 
a double-faced aspect, capable of being construed either in a 
Persian or in a Grecian sense. The Lacedemonians, hostile to 
Themistoklés since the time when he had outwitted them 
respecting the walls of Athens—and fearing him also as a 
supposed accomplice of the suspected Pausanias—procured the 
charge Of medism to be preferred against him at Athens, by 
secret instigations, and, as it is said, by bribes to his political 
opponents.’ But no satisfactory proof could be furnished of the 


1 This accusation of treason brought 
against Themistoklés at Athens, prior 
to his ostracism, and at the instigation 
of the Lacedzemonians, is mentioned 
by Diodérus (xi. 54). Thucydidés and 
Plutarch takes notice only of the 
second accusation, after his ostracism. 
But Diodérus has made his narrative 
confused, by su erg: the first accu- 
sation A Boe. at Athens to have 
come ~ the full Lc ger of hong 

and exposure 0: correspond- 
ence; whereas these latter events, 
coming after the first accusation, 
supplied new proofs before unknown, 
and thus brought on the second, after 
Themistoklés had been ostracised. 
But Diodérus has preserved to us the 
important notice of this first accusa- 
tion at Athens, followed by trial, 
acquittal, and temporary glorification 


of Themistokl4és—and preceding his 
tracis 


os m. 

The indictment stated by Plutarch 
to have aap ah ver eyspee against Themi- 
stoklés by botas, son of Alkmedn, 
at the instance of the Spartans, pro- 
bably relates to the first accusation at 
which Themistoklés was acquitted. 
For when Themistoklés was arraigned 
after the discovery of Pausanias, he 
did not choose to stay, nor was there 
any actual trial: it is not therefore 
likely that the name of the accuser 
would be preserved—o 6@ ypaWdpevos 
avrov mpodocias AewBérns Ps *AAkpai- 
wvos, dua cvveraitiwpdvav Tov Srap- 
miatav (Plutarch, Themist. c. 23), 

Compare the second Scholion on 
Aristophan. Equit. 84, and Aristeidés, 
Orat. xlvi. imép rv Terrapwy (vol. ii. 
p. Fae ed. Dindorf, p. 243, Jebb). 
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accusation, which Themistoklés himself strenuously denied, not 
without emphatic appeals to his illustrious services. In spite of 
violent invectives against him from Alkme6én and Kimén,— 
tempered, indeed, by a generous moderation on the part of 
Aristeidés,1—his defence was successful. He carried the people 
with him, and was acquitted of the charge. Nor was he merely 
acquitted, but, as might naturally be expected, a reaction took 
place in his favour. His splendid qualities and exploits were 
brought impressively before the public mind, and he seemed for 
the time to acquire greater ascendency than ever.? 

Such a charge, and such a failure, must have exasperated to 


Increased the utmost the animosity between him and his chief 


bitterness — gpponents—Aristeidés, Kimén, Alkmesdén, and others ; 
of feud ; 
between and we can hardly wonder that they were anxious to 
politient his set rid of him by ostracism. In explaining this 
rivals after peculiar process, I have already stated that it could 
this acquit- a 4 a te as 

tal. Heis never be raised against any one individual separately 
ostracised. 


into operation at all, unless its necessity were made clear, not 
merely to violent party men, but also to the assembled senate 
and people—including, of course, a considerable proportion of 
the more moderate citizens. We may reasonably conceive that 
the conjuncture was deemed by many dispassionate Athenians 
well suited for the tutelary intervention of ostracism, the express 
benefit of which consisted in its separating political opponents 
when the antipathy between them threatened to push one or the 
other into extra-constitutional proceedings—especially when one 
of those parties was Themistoklés, a man alike vast in his 
abilities and unscrupulous in his morality. Probably also there 
were not a few who wished to revenge the previous ostracism of 
Aristeidés ; and lastly, the friends of Themistoklés himself, elate 
with his acquittal and his seeming augmented popularity, might 
indulge hopes that the vote of ostracism would turn out in his 
favour, and remove one or other of his chief political opponents. 
From all these circumstances, we learn, without astonishment, 


and ostensibly; and that it could never be brought’ 


1 Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 25. 

2 Diod6r. xi. 54. tore pev aaédhuye 
thy Tis mpodogias kpiow* 6d Kal 7d wev 
MpOroy weTa Thy anddvow péyas Hv wapa 
Tots "A@nvaios: hydamwv yap avrov Sia- 


depdvrws of modtrars wera be TadTa, 
ot pev, boByOévtes avrod Thy VrepBodyy, 
ot 88, hOovgcavres TH S6Ep, TOV pev ev- 
epyeciav émeddOovro, THY 5é LoXUY Kat 
ro dpérypa rarevoov Exrevdov. 
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that a vote of ostracism was soon after resorted to. It ended in 
the temporary banishment of Themistoklés. 

He retired into exile, and was residing at Argos, whither he 
carried a considerable property, yet occasionally aan 
visiting other parts of Peloponnésus,) when the While in 
exposure and death of Pausanias, together with the 


u 
discovery of his correspondence, took place at Sparta. ostracism, 
Among this correspondence were found proofs, which dssmonians 
Thucydidés seems to have considered as real and  -naiediy 
sufficient, of the privity of Themistoklés. By Ephorus pei mer 


and others, he is admitted to have been solicited by 
Pausanias, and to have known his plans, but to have kept them 
secret, while refusing to co-operate in them.” Probably after his 
exile he took a more decided share in them than before, being 
well placed for that purpose at Argos, a city not only unfriendly 
to Sparta, but strongly believed to have been in collusion with 
Xerxés at his invasion of Greece. On this occasion the Lacede- 
monians sent to Athens publicly to prefer a formal charge of 
treason against him, and to urge the necessity of trying him as a 
Pan-hellenic criminal before the synod of the allies assembled at 
Sparta.’ 
Whether this latter request would have been granted, or 
whether Themistoklés would have been tried at 
Athens, we cannot tell; for no sooner was he apprised 
that joint envoys from Sparta and Athens had been despatched 
to arrest him, than he fied forthwith from Argos to Flight and 
Korkyra. The inhabitants of that island, though ®dyentures 
owing gratitude to him, and favourably disposed, stoklés. 


B.C. 466. 


1 Thucyd. i. 187. A9e yap aiz¢G do- 
Tepov éx te "AOyvay rapa tev pidrwy, Kat 
é£"Apyous & bmretéxerto, &€ 

I follow Mr. Fynes Clinton in con- 
side the year 471 B.c. to be the 
date of the ostracism of Themistoklés. 
It may probably be so; there is no 
evidence positively to contradict it: 
but I think Mr. Clinton states it too 
confidently, as he admits that Diodérus 
includes, in the chapters which he 
devotes to one archon, events which 
must have happened in several different 
years (see Fast. Hellen. B.c. 471). - 

After the expedition under the com- 
mand of Pausanias in 478 B.C., we have 


no one date at once certain andaccurate, 
until we come to the death of Xerxés, 
where Diodérus is confirmed by the 
Canon of the Persian kings, B.C. 465. 
This last event determines by close 
pe i srascren and inference, the flight 
of Themistoklés, the siege of Naxos, 
and the death of Pa : for the 
other events of this period, we are 
reduced to a more vague Ra. ging 
tion, and can ascertain little beyond 
their order of succession. 

2 Thucyd. i. 135; Ephorus ap. Plu- 
tarch. de Malign. Herodoti, c. 5, p. 855 ; 
Diodor. xi. 64; Plut. Themist. c, 28. 

3 Diodor. xi. 55. 
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could not venture to protect him against the two most 
powerful states in Greece, but sent him to the neighbouring 
continent. Here, however, being still tracked and followed by 
the envoys, he was obliged to seek protection from a man whom 
he had formerly thwarted in a demand at Athens, and who had 
become his personal enemy—Admétus, king of the Molossians. 
Fortunately for him, at the moment when he arrived, Admétus 
was not at home ; and Themistoklés, becoming a suppliant to his 
wife, conciliated her sympathy so entirely, that she placed her 
child in his arms and planted him at the hearth in the full 
solemnity of supplication to soften her husband. As soon as 
Admétus returned, Themistoklés revealed his name, his pursuers, 
and his danger—entreating protection as a helpless suppliant in 
the last extremity. He appealed to the generosity of the Epirotic 
prince not to take revenge on a man, now defenceless, for offence 
given under such very different circumstances; and for an offence 
too, after all, not of capital moment, while the protection now 
entreated was to the suppliant a matter of life or death. Admétus 
raised him up from the hearth with the child in his arms,—an 
evidence that he accepted the appeal and engaged to protect him, 
—refusing to give him up to the envoys, and at last only sending 
him away, on the expression of his own wish, to visit the king 
of Persia. Two Macedonian guides conducted him across the 
mountains to Pydna, in the Thermaic gulf, where he found a 
merchant-ship about to set sail for the coast of Asia Minor, and 
took a passage on board—neither the master nor the crew know- 
ing his name. An untoward storm drove the vessel to the 
island of Naxos, at that moment besieged by an Athenian 
armament. Had he been forced to land there, he would of 
course have been recognized and seized, but his wonted subtlety 
did not desert him. Having communicated both his name and 
the peril which awaited him, he conjured the master of the ship 
to assist in saving him, and not to suffer any one of the crew to 
land ; menacing that if by any accident he were discovered, he 
would bring the master to ruin along with himself, by represent- 
ing him as an accomplice induced by money to facilitate the 
escape of Themistoklés: on the other hand, in case of safety, he 
promised a large reward. Such promises and threats weighed 
with the master, who controlled his crew, and forced them to 
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beat about during a day and a night off the coast without seeking 
to land. After that dangerous interval, the storm abated, and 
the ship reached Ephesus in safety. 

Thus did Themistoklés, after a series of perils, find himself safe 
on the Persian side of the Augean. At Athens he was euuld 
proclaimed a traitor, and his property confiscated : stoklés gets 
nevertheless (as it frequently happened in cases of $16" "0.4 
confiscation), his friends secreted a considerable sum, petra Ro 
and sent it over to him in Asia, together with the Persian. 
money which he had left at Argos; so that he was *ins- 
thus enabled liberally to reward the ship-captain who had 
preserved him. With all this deduction, the property which he 
possessed of a character not susceptible of concealment, and which 
was therefore actually seized, was found to amount to eighty 
talents, according to Theophrastus—to 100 talents, according to 
Theopompus. In contrast with this large sum, it is melancholy 
to learn that he had begun his political career with a property 
not greater than three talents.2_ The property of Aristeidés at 
the end of his life presents an impressive contrast to the enrich- 
ment of his rival. 

The escape of Themistoklés and his adventures in Persia appear 
to have formed a favourite theme for the fancy and PE 
exaggeration of authors a century afterwards. We about the 
have thus many anecdotes which contradict either Tlations 
directly or by implication the simple narrative of adic am 
Thucydidés. Thus we are told that at the moment Theni- 
when he was running away from the Greeks, the : 
Persian king also had proclaimed a reward of 200 talents for his 
head, and that some Greeks on the coast of Asia were watching 
to take him for this reward: that he was forced to conceal 
himself strictly near the coast, until means were found to send 
him up to Susa, in a closed litter, under pretence that it was a 
woman for the king’s harem: that Mandané, sister of Xerxés, 


1 Thucyd. i. 187. Cornelius Nepos goats c, 24—26). There were evi- 
line c. 8) for the most part follows dently different accounts of his voyage. 

ucydidés, and professes to do so; which represented him as reaching, no’ 
yet he is not very accurate, especially Ephesus, but the MolicKymé. Diodérus 
about the relations between Themi- does not notice his voyage by sea. 
stoklés and Admétus. Dioddérus (xi. 56) 2 Plutarch, Themist. c. 25; also 
seems to follow chiefly other guides, as Kritias ap. Ailian. V. H. x. 17: 
Plutarch does also to a great extent compare Herodot. viii. 12. 
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insisted upon having him delivered up to her as an expiation for 
the loss of her son at the battle of Salamis: that he learnt Persian 
so well, and discoursed in it so eloquently, as to procure for 
himself an acquittal from the Persian judges, when put upon his 
trial through the importunity of Mandané : that the officers of 
the king’s household at Susa, and the satraps in his way back, 
threatened him with still further perils : that he was admitted to 
see the king in person, after having received a lecture from the 
chamberlain on the indispensable duty of falling down before 
him to do homage, &c., with several other uncertified details? 
which make us value more highly the narrative of Thucydidés. 
Indeed Ephorus, Deiné, Kleitarchus, and Herakleidés, from whom 
these anecdotes appear mostly to be derived, even affirmed that 
Themistoklés had found Xerxés himself alive and seen him; 
whereas Thucydidés and Charén, the two contemporary authors 
(for the former is nearly contemporary), asserted that he had 
found Xerxés recently dead, and his son Artaxerxes on the 
throne. 

According to Thucydidés, the eminent exile does not seem to 
Real treat. ave been exposed to the least danger in Persia. He 
ed presented himself as a deserter from Greece, and was 
klés in accepted as such : moreover—what is more strange, 
Persia. though it seems true—he was received as an actual 
benefactor of the Persian king, and a sufferer from the Greeks on 
account of such dispositions—in consequence of his communica- 
tions made to Xerxés respecting the intended retreat of the Greeks 
from Salamis, and respecting the contemplated destruction of the 
Hellespontine bridge. He was conducted by some Persians on 
the coast up to Susa, where he addressed a letter to the king, 
couched in the following terms, such as probably no modern ~ 
European king would tolerate except from a Quaker :—“I, — 
Themistoklés, am come to thee, having done to thy house more 
mischief than any other Greek, as long as I was compelled in my 
own defence to resist the attack of thy father—but having also 
done him yet greater good, when I could do so with safety to 
myself, and when his retreat was endangered. Reward is yet 
owing to me for my past service: moreover, I am now here, 


1 Diodér. xi. 56: Plutarch, Themist. c. 24—80, 
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chased away by the Greeks in consequence of my attachment to 
thee,! but able still to serve thee with great effect. I wish to wait 
a year, and then to come before thee in person to explain my 
views.” 

Whether the Persian interpreters, who read this letter to 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, exactly rendered its brief 
and direct expression, we cannot say. But it made a Which be 
strong impression upon him, combined with the ares 
previous reputation of the writer, and he willingly ena 
granted the prayer for delay; though we shall not ~~” 
readily believe that he was so transported as to show his joy by 
immediate sacrifice to the gods, by an unusual measure of convivial 
indulgence, and by crying out thrice in his sleep, “I have got 
Themistoklés the Athenian”—as some of Plutarch’s authors 
informed him.? In the course of the year granted, Themistoklés 
had learned so much of the Persian language and customs as to be 
able to communicate personally with the king, and acquire his 
confidence. No Greek (says Thucydidés) had ever before attained 
such a commanding influence and position at the Persian court. 
His ingenuity was now displayed in laying out schemes for the 
subjugation of Greece to Persia, which were evidently captivating 
to the monarch, who rewarded him with a Persian wife and large 
presents, sending him down to Magnesia on the Meander, not far 
from the coast of Ionia. The revenues of the district round that 
town, amounting to the large sum of fifty talents yearly, were 
assigned to him for bread ; those of the neighbouring seaport of 
Myus, for articles of condiment to his bread, which was always 
accounted the main nourishment ; those of Lampsakus on the 
Hellespont, for wine. Not knowing the amount of these two 


1“ Proditionem ultroimputabant(says Neanthés and Phanias describe the 
Tacitus, Hist. ii. 60, respecting Paul- grant as being still fuller and more 
linus and Proculus, the generals of the 8 : they state that Perkéte was 
army of Otho, when they surrendered granted to Themistoklés for bedding, 
to Vitellius after the defeat at Bebri- and Palesképsis for ae (Plutareh 
acum), spatium longi ante prelium Themist. c. 29; Athenzus, i. p. 29). 
itineris, fatigationem Othonianorum, This seems to have been a frequent 
permixtum vehiculis agmen ac pleraque form of grants from the Persian and 
fortuita fraudi sue assignantes.—Et Egyptian kings, to their queens, re- 


Vitellius credidit de perfidié, et latives, or frien t nominally 
fraudem absolvit.” to supply some particular want or 
2 Plutarch, Themist. c. 28. taste : see Dr. Arnold’s note on the 


8 Thucyd. i. 138; Dioddr. xi. 57. passage of Thucydidés. I doubt his 
Besides the three above-named places. statement however about the land-tax 
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latter items, we cannot determine how much revenue Themisto- 
klés received altogether ; but there can be no doubt, judging from 
the revenues of Magnesia alone, that he was a great pecuniary 
gainer by his change of country. After having visited various 
parts of Asia,! he lived for a certain time at Magnesia, in which 
place his family joined him from Athens. 

How long his residence at Magnesia lasted we do not know, 
but seemingly long enough to acquire local estimation 
and leave mementos behind him. He at length died 
of sickness, when sixty-five years old, without having 
taken any step towards the accomplishment of those 
victorious campaigns which he had promised to 
Artaxerxes. That sickness was the real cause of his death, we 
may believe on the distinct statement of Thucydidés,? who at the 
same time notices a rumour partially current in his own time, of 
poison voluntarily taken, from painful consciousness on the part 
of Themistoklés himself that the promises made could never be 
performed—a further proof of the general tendency to surround 
the last years of this distinguished man with impressive 
adventures, and to dignify his last moments with a revived 
feeling not unworthy of his earlier patriotism. The report may 
possibly have been designedly circulated by his friends and 
relatives, in order to conciliate some tenderness towards his 
memory; since his sons still continued citizens at Athens, and his 


Large 
reward 
which he 
receives 
—His death 
at Magnesia. 


or rent; I do not think that it was a 
tenth or a fifth of the produce of the 
soil in these districts which was 
ranted to Themistoklés, but the por- 
ion of regal revenue or tribute levied 
in them. The Persian kings did not 


himself by drinking bull’s blood 
Diodér. xi. 58). Diodérus ass: 
this act of ison a still more 
sublime and patriotic character, b: 
connecting it with a design on the 

of Themistoklés to restrain the Persian 


‘ 


take the trouble to assess and collect 
the tribute : they probably left that to 
the inhabitants themselves, provid 
the sum total were duly paid. 


1 Plutarch, Themistoklés, ¢. 81. wAa- 
vemevos mept tiv “Acgiav: this sta 
ment seems probable enough, though 
Plutarch rejects it. 


2 Thucyd. i. 188. voojaas 82 redevtg 
Tov Biov* Aéyover b¢ Tives, Kal Exo¥orov 
hoppdake arobavely ad’tov, advvarov vo- 
picavra elvas émitedéoat Bacdet & b7- 


foxere. 

8 current story, as old as Aristo- 
phanes (Equit. 83, es the Scholia) 
alleged that Themistoklés had poisoned 


king from warring t Greece. 
Plutarch (Themis c. 81, and Kimén, 


ed c. 18) and Diodérus both state as an 


unquestionable fact, that Themistoklés 
died by poisoning hi 


himself; omitting 
te. even to notice the statement of Thucy- 


didés that he died of disease. Cor- 
nelius Nepos (Themist. c. 10) follows 
Thucydidés. Cicero (Brutus, c. 11) 
refers the story of the suicide by 
poison to Clitarchus and Stratoklés, 
recognizing it as cont to Thucy- 
didés. He puts into the mouth of 
fellow dialogist Atticus a just rebuke 
of the facility with which historical 
truth was sacrificed to rhetorical pur- 
pose, 





. 
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daughters were married there. These friends further stated that 
they had brought back his bones to Attica at his own express 
command, and buried them privately without the knowledge of 
the Athenians; no condemned traitor being permitted to be 
buried in Attic soil. If however we even suppose that this 
statement was true, no one could point out with certainty the 
spot wherein such interment had taken place. Nor does it seem, 
when we mark the cautious expressions of Thucydidés, that he 
himself was satisfied of the fact. Moreover we may affirm with 
confidence that the inhabitants of Magnesia, when they showed 
the splendid sepulchral monument erected in honour of Themi- 
stoklés in their own market-place, were persuaded that his bones 
were really enclosed within it, 

Aristeidés died about three or four years after the ostracism of 
Themistoklés ;* but respecting the place and manner Death of 
of his death, there were several contradictions among Aristeidés— 
the authors whom Plutarch had before him. Some Poverty: 
affirmed that he perished on foreign service in the Euxine sea ; 
others, that he died at home, amidst the universal esteem and 
grief of his fellow-citizens. A third story, confined to the single 
statement of Kraterus, and strenuously rejected by Plutarch, 
represents Aristeidés as having been falsely accused before the 
Athenian judicature and condemned to a fine of fifty mine, on 
the allegation of having taken bribes during the assessment of the 
tribute upon the allies—which fine he was unable to pay, and was 
therefore obliged to retire to Ionia, where he died. Dismissing 


_ this last story, we find nothing certain about his death except 


one fact—but that fact at the same time the most honourable of 
all—that he died very poor. It is even asserted that he did not 


authors so often cite: 


1 Thucyd. i. 138. 
Thucydidés is certainly not a witness 


KopegOqvat avtod ot mpoahKor- 
Tes otxade xedevoavtos éxeé- for the fact: if anyth 


7a. be é07ra baci seconda 


vou, Kat TeOjvac pupa "AOnvaiwy év 
TH "Arricg: ov os Rid Odmrey, ws 
éwi_mpodocia 

Cornelius Nepos, “whi here copies 
Thucydidés, gives this statement b 
mistake, as ‘if Thucydidés had himself 
affirmed it: “ Idem (sc. Thucydidés) 
ossa ejus clam in Atticd ab amicis 

agp quoniam legibus non concede- 
retur, quod an esset damnatus, 
memorie prodidit”, This shows the 
haste or inaccuracy with which these 


he may be 
to count somewhat against it. 
Plutarch (Themist. c. 32) shows that 
the burial-place of Themistoklés, sup- 
posed to be in Attica, was yet never 
verified before his time : the guides of 
Pausanias, however, in the succeedin 
century, had become more confiden 


Pe ncapets nef robity of Ari- 
i t7) 
steidés, see an ine inte’ g fragment of 
Eupolis the comic writer (Ajo, Fragm. 


iv. p. 457, ed. Meineke). 
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leave enough to pay funeral expenses—that a sepulchre was pro- 
vided for him at Phalérum at the public cost, besides a handsome 
donation to his son Lysimachus and a dowry to each of his two 
daughters. In the two or three ensuing generations, however, 

his descendants still continued poor, and even at that remote day 

some of them received aid out of the public purse, from the 

recollection of their incorruptible ancestor. Near a century and 

a half afterwards, a poor man named Lysimachus, descendant of 

the Just Aristeidés, was to be seen at Athens near the chapel of 

Iacchus, carrying a mysterious tablet, and obtaining his scanty 

fee of two oboli for interpreting the dreams of the passers-by : 
Demetrius the Phalerean procured from the people, for the mother 

and aunt of this poor man, a small daily allowance.’ On all these 

points the contrast is marked when we compare Aristeidés with 

Themistoklés. The latter, having distinguished himself by osten- 

tatious cost at Olympia, and by a choregic victory at Athens, with 

little scruple as to the means of acquisition, ended his life at 

Magnesia in dishonourable affluence greater than ever, and left 

an enriched posterity both at that place and at Athens. More 

than five centuries afterwards, his descendant the Athenian 

Themistoklés attended the lectures of the philosopher Ammoniu= 

at Athens, as the comrade and friend of Plutarch himself.* 


2 Plutarch, Arist. c. 26, 27: Cornelius re. 53. 
Nepos, Arist. c. 3; compare Aristophan. 2 Plutarch, Themist. c. 5—32. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFEDERACY UNDER ATHENS AS 
HEAD.—FIRST FORMATION AND RAPID EXPANSION OF 
THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE. 


I HAVE already recounted, in the preceding chapter, how the 
Asiatic Greeks, breaking loose from the Spartan Conse- 
Pausanias, entreated Athens to organize a new con- quence of 
federacy, and to act as presiding city (Vorort)—and tion of the 
how this confederacy, framed not only for common of Delos 
and pressing objects, but also on principles of equal Bifurcation 
rights and constant control on the part of the members, politics 
attracted soon the spontaneous adhesion of a large Sparta and 
proportion of Greeks, insular or maritime, near the “thes 
figean sea. I also noticed this event as giving commencement 
toa new era in Grecian politics. For whereas there had been 
before a tendency, not very powerful, yet on the whole steady 
and increasing, towards something like one Pan-hellenic league 
under Sparta as president, from henceforward that tendency 
disappears, and a bifurcation begins: Athens and Sparta divide 
the Grecian world between them, and bring a much larger 
number of its members into co-operation, either with one or the 
other, than had ever been so arranged before. 

Thucydidés marks precisely, as far as general words can go, the 
character of the new confederacy during the first years 
after its commencement. But unhappily he gives us hetween the 
scarcely any particular facts; and in the absence of Confederacy 
such controlling evidence, a habit has grown up of withAthens 
describing loosely the entire period between 477 B.C. —and the 
and 405 B.0. (the latter date is that of the battle of Athenian 
Zgospotami) as constituting “the Athenian empire”. which grew 
This word denotes correctly enough the last part, 
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perhaps the last forty years, of the seventy-two years indicated ; 
but it is misleading when applied to the first part; nor indeed 
can any single word be found which faithfully characterizes as 
well the one part as the other. A great and serious change had 
taken place, and we disguise the fact of that change if we talk of 
the Athenian hegemony or headship as a portion of the Athenian 
empire. Thucydidés carefully distinguishes the two, speaking 
of the Spartans as having lost, and of the Athenians as having 
acquired, not empire, but headship or hegemony.? 


1Thucyd. i. 94.  é£emodcépencav 
(Bugdvriov) ev rHSe TH Hycmovia, 
z.e. under the S hegemony, 
before ie seen were invited 
assume the hegemony: compare jyynca- 
vor, i 77, and Herodot. viii. 2, 8. 
ext we have (i. 95) govravrés re (the 
Tonians, &c.) pos rods "A@nvaious nftovv 
avTous nyemovas chav yevéoOar Kara 
70 évyyeves. Again, when the Spartans 
send out Dorkis in place of Pausanias, 
the allies odxéri ébicoay thv Hye mo- 
viav, Then, as to the ensuing pro- 
ceedings of the Athenians (i. 96)— 
mapadapévres Sé 01 "AOnvaior Pie NY € [Lo- 
viav Toit 7 tpdTm éxdvTwy TeV 
éuppdxwv ba 7d Tavoaviov picos, &.: 
compare i, 75—ipiv $2 mpoccA@svtwy 
tav fuppdxov Kai avtav SenbévTwv 
ph fe ae vas karaorivat, and vi. 76. 
en the transition from the #ye- 
movia to the apx7 (i. 97)—}yovpmevor Se 
avTovépnwv 7d mpwatov Tav Evpmaxwv Kat 
am xoway Evvddwv Bovdrevdvtwr, Too a- 
Se éwqAGov modcum te kai dtaxetpioer 
Tpaypatev meraki rovSe Tov weAcuov Kal 
7 heomdisies th to that 
it en goes on to say 
he shall notice these ‘‘many strides 
in advance”—which Athens made, 
starting from her A hegemony, 
so as to show in what manner the 
Athenian empire or apx7j was origin 
formed—aua 8 nai THs apxs and- 
decév exer tis Tav "AOnvaiwy, ev ow 
tporw katéory. The same transition 
from the | Upsets to the apxy is 
described the oration of the 
Athenian envoy at Sparta, shortly 
before the Peloponnesian war (i. 75): 
but as it was rather the interest of 
the Athenian orator to confound the 
difference between jyenovia and apx%, 
so after he has clearly stated what the 
relation of Athens to her allies had 


hanged, Thucydidés 
makes him ae over the distinction 


and say—otrws ov5’ tues Oavparrov 
ovdéy memoujxamey . . « €b APXHY 
redcédopévnv cdc dpedaxat 
} avetnev, &c. ; and he then 
to defend the title of Athens to com- 
mand on the ground of or force 
and worth: which last plea is advanced 
a few years afterwards still more 
nakedly and offensively by the Athe- 
i Read also the lan- 


guage af. the Aihaal Euphémus at 
e of the enian us 
ret 8) (vi. 82), where a similar 
confusion appears, as being suitable 
to the ment, 

It is to be recollected > 


temporary, or ttle 
more than honorary. Thus it is used 
by the Thebans to express their rela- 
— eres the — rg cnt 
wns (7 veverOar bd’ Hor. uc. 
iii. 61 where Dr. Arnold ws atten- 
coms % by é cman Ids language 

verb and apxyev, an 0. 
res) ing the Athenian apx}, more 
Hon fg his exh note 
ad Thucyd.i. 94), and by the Corinthians 
i ims as me lis 


to express their c: 
of Korkyra, which were really little 
more than honorary—émi 1G jy ¢mO- 
ves Te elvat Kal Ta cixéta OavpacerOar 
ucyd. i. 88): compare vii. 55. In- 
eed it sometimes means simply a 
guide (iii. 98 ; vii. 50). 

But the words apx7%, apxeev, dpxeodor, 
voc. pass., are more specific their 
application, and imply both superior 
dignity and coercive authority to a 
greater or less extent : compare 
v. 69; ii. 8, &c. The mods apxyv Exovea 
is analogous to avinp répavvos vi Bo 
sa eal i 
in e meanings 0 
words than Thucydidés: see the 
discussion of the Lacedsemonian and 
Athenian envoys with Gelo (vii. 155— 
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The transition from the Athenian hegemony to the Athenian 
empire was doubtless gradual, so that no one could determine 
precisely where the former ends and the latter begins ; but it had 
been consummated before the thirty years’ truce, which was 
concluded fourteen years before the Peloponnesian war, and it 
was in fact the substantial cause of that war. Empire then came 
to be held by Athens—partly as a fact established, resting on 
acquiescence rather than attachment or consent on the minds of 
the subjects—partly as a corollary from necessity of union 
combined with her superior force; while this latter point, 
superiority of force as a legitimate title, stood more and more 
forward both in the language of her speakers and in the conceptions 
of her citizens. Nay, the Athenian orators of the middle of the 
Peloponnesian war venture to affirm that their empire had been 
of this same character ever since the repulse of the Persians: an 
inaccuracy so manifest, that if we could suppose the speech made 
by the Athenian Euphémus at Kamarina in 415 B.c. to have been 
heard by Themistoklés or Aristeidés fifty years before, it would 
have been alike offensive to the prudence of the one and to the 
justice of the other. 

The imperial condition of Athens, that which she held at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, when her allies (except Chios 
and Lesbos) were tributary subjects, and when the A®gean sea 
was an Athenian lake, was of course the period of her greatest 
splendour and greatest action upon the Grecian world. Ib was 
also the period most impressive to historians, orators, and 
philosophers—suggesting the idea of some one state exercising 
dominion over the Adgean, as the natural condition of Greece, so 
that. if Athens lost such dominion, it would be transferred to 
Sparta—holding out the dispersed maritime Greeks as a tempting 
prize for the aggressive schemes of some new conqueror—and even 
bringing up by association into men’s fancies the mythical Minos 
of Kréte, and others, as having been rulers of the Aigean in times 
anterior to Athens. 

Even those who lived under the full-grown Athenian empire 
had before them no good accounts of the incidents between 


162). But it is to be observed that he the least offensive form ; compare also 
is Gelo ask for the iiyenonte and the claim of the Argeiaus for yyenovia 
not for the apx7—putting the claimin (vii. 148). 
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479—450 B.o. For we may gather from the intimation of Thucy- 


didés, as well as from his barrenness of facts, that 


cendency while there were chroniclers both for the Persian inva- 
page Fei, sion and for the times before it, no one cared for the 
imputeto time immediately succeeding.! Hence, the little light 
fongsizntea Which has fallen upon this blank has all been borrowed 
plans of df we except the careful Thucydidés) from a subse- 


quent age; and the Athenian hegemony has been 
treated as 4 mere commencement of the Athenian empire. Credit 
has been given to Athens for a long-sighted ambition, aiming 
from the Persian war downwards at results, which perhaps 
Themistoklés? may have partially divined, but which only time 
and successive accidents opened even to distant view. But such 
systematic anticipation of subsequent results is fatal to any correct 
understanding, either of the real agents or of the real period ; 
both of which are to be explained from the circumstances 
preceding and actually present, with some help, though cautious 
and sparing, from our acquaintance with that which was then an 
unknown future. When Aristeidés and Kimén dismissed the 
Lacedeemonian admiral Dorkis, and drove Pausanias away from 
Byzantium on his second arrival, they had to deal with the 
problem immediately before them. They had to complete the 
defeat of the Persian power, still formidable, and to create and 
organize a confederacy as yet only inchoate. This was quite 
enough to occupy their attention, without ascribing to them 
distant views of Athenian maritime empire. 


1 Thucyd. i. $7. rots mpd éuod aracuw 
ExAuTrés TOUTO Hv Td Xwpiov, Kal 7 Ta mpo 
tav Mydixav HAAnvixa EuvetiOecay i avTa 
Ta Mnotxa: rovTwy 58 borep Kain Waro 
év ry Artix® Evyypapy “EAAdvixos, Bpa- 
Xéws Te Kal TOis xXpPdvots OK axpiBds 
ereuvnoon. 

Hellanikus therefore had done no 
more than touch upon the events of this 

riod: and he found so little good 
information within his reach, as to fall 
into chronological blunders. 

2 Thucyd. i. 93. ris yap 59 Oaddcons 
mparos éToAunoev elmety ws avOeKTéa 
éort, Kai Thy apxnv evOds évyxareo~ 
Kevace. 

De Arnold says in his note “‘ ev6vs 
robably immediately after 


signifies 
a: i think 


the retreat of the Persians”. 


it refers to an earlier period—that 
point of time when Themistoklés first 
counselled the building of the fleet, or 
at least when he counselled them to 
abandon their city and re all their 
hopes in their fieet. It is only by 
this supposition that we get a reason- 
able meaning for the words éréAunoe 
eimvetv, ‘he was the first who dared to 
say”—which implies a counsel of extra- 
ordinary boldness. ‘For he was the 
first who dared to advise them to grasp 
at the sea, and from that momen 

forward he helped to establish their 
empire.” The word fvykarec- 
kevacge seems to denote a collateral 
consequence, not direc! et contem- 
Leer though divined, by Themi- 
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In that brief sketch of incidents preceding the Peloponnesian 
war, which Thucydidés introduces as “ the digression 
from this narrative,” } he neither gives, nor professes years, 
to give, a complete enumeration of all which actually peed od 
occurred. During the interval between the first of the 
desertion of the Asiatic allies from Pausanias to of Délos 
Athens, in 477 3.c., and the revolt of Naxos in 466 Were years 
B.¢., he recites three incidents only : first, the siege exertions on 
and capture of Eion on the Strymén with its Persian prt meh 
garrison—next, the capture of Skyros, and appropria- encteds 
tion of the island to Athenian kleruchs or out-citizens knowledge 
—thirdly, the war with Karystus in Eubea, and 
reduction of the place by capitulation. It has been too much the 
practice to reason as if these three events were the full history 
of ten or eleven years. Considering what Thucydidés states 
respecting the darkness of this period, we might perhaps suspect 
that they were all which he could learn about it on good 
authority ; and they are all, in truth, events having a near and 
special bearing on the subsequent history of Athens herself; for 
Eion was the first stepping-stone to the important settlement of 
Amphipolis, and Skyros in the time of Thucydidés was the 
property of outlying Athenian citizens or kleruchs. Still, we 
are left in almost entire ignorance of the proceedings of Athens, 
as conducting the newly-established confederate force ; for it is 
eertain that the first ten years of the Athenian hegemony must 
have been years of most active warfare against the Persians. One 
positive testimony to this effect has been accidentally preserved 
to us by Herodotus, who mentions that “before the invasion of 
Xerxés there were Persian commanders and garrisons everywhere 
in Thrace and the Hellespont, all of whom were conquered by 


1 Thucyd. i. 97. éypaa 88 abra Kai The loose chronology of Plutarch is 
Tv ExBoAnv rod Adyou émonod- little to be trusted; but he, too, ac- 
pny d.a. 765e, knowledges the continuance of Persian 

2 Herodot. vii. 106, 107. xaréoragav occupations in Thrace, by aid of the 
yap Er. mpérepov Tavrys Tis ¢Adovos im- natives, until a period later than the 
apxo. év TH Opnixy Kai rod ‘EAAnorévrov battle of the Eurymedon (Plutarch, 
mwavtaxy. ovTor av wavres, ol Te éx err Kimon, c. 14). 
tkns Kat tov ‘“EAAnomévrov, sAnv Tov év It is a mistake to su with Dr. 
Aopioxy, tnd “EAAjvev torepov tavrms Arnold in his note on Thucyd. viii. 62, 
Tis orpatnAacins é&ypeOnoav: tov Seev ‘that Sestus was almost the last place 
Aopicxw Mackéunv obvdapoi xw ésvvdc- held by the Persiansin Europe”. _ 
Oncov efcdciv, moAA@v Tetipynoa- Weissenborn (Hellen, oder Bei 
weve. zur genaueren Erforschung der alt-G 
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the Greeks after that invasion, with the single exception of 
Maskamés, governor of Doriskus, who could never be taken, 
though many different Grecian attempts were made upon the 
fortress”. 

Of those who were captured by the Greeks, not one made any 
defence sufficient to attract the admiration of Xerxés, except 
Bogés governor of Eion. Bogés, after bravely defending himself 
and refusing offers of capitulation, found his provisions exhausted 
and further resistance impracticable. He then kindled a vast 
funeral pile—slew his wives, children, concubines, and family, 
and cast them into it—threw his precious effects over the wall 
into the Strymén—and lastly, precipitated himself into the 
flames. His brave despair was the theme of warm encomium 
among the Persians, and his relatives in Persia were liberally 
rewarded by Xerxés. This capture of Eion, effected by Kim6n, 
has been mentioned (as already stated) by Thucydidés; but 
Herodotus here gives us to understand that it was only one of a 
string of enterprises, all unnoticed by Thucydidés, against the 
Persians. Nay, it would seem from his language that Maskamés 
maintained himself in Doriskus during the whole reign of 
Xerxés, and perhaps longer, repelling successive Grecian assaults. 

The valuable indication here cited from Herodotus would be 
itself a sufficient proof that the first years of the Athenian 


hegemony were full of busy and successful hostility against the — 


Persians. And in truth this is what we should expect. The 
battles of Salamis, Platzea, and Mykalé drove the Persians out of 
Greece and overpowered their main armaments, but did not 
remove them at once from all the various posts which they occu- 
pied throughout the Aigean and Thrace. Without doubt the 
Athenians had to clear the coasts and the islands of a great num- 
ber of different Persian detachments ; an operation neither short 
nor easy, with the then imperfect means of siege, as we may 
see by the cases of Sestus and Eion; nor indeed always practicable, 


chischen Geschichte, Jena, 1844, p. 144, 476—466 B.C. ; 

note 31) has taken notice of this impor- 1 Kutzen (De Atheniensium Imperio 
tant passage of Herodotus, as well as Cimonis atque Periclis tempore consti- 
of that in Plutarch; but he does not tuto, Grime, 1837. Commentatio, i. p. 
see how much it embarrasses all mare good reason to call in question 
attempts to frame a certain chrono- e stratagem ascribed to on by 
logy for those two or three events Pausanias (viii. 8, 2) for the capture of 
which Thucydidés gives us between Hion, 
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as the case of Doriskus teaches us. The fear of these Persians, 
yet remaining in the neighbourhood,! and even the 
chance of a renewed Persian invading armament, ¢ontinuel 
formed one pressing motive for Grecian cities to join 2tion 
the new confederacy ; while the expulsion of the Persians 
enemy added to it those places which he had occupied. fhe battles 
It was by these years of active operations at sea against of Platea 
the common enemy that the Athenians first esta- This 
blished * that constant, systematic, and laborious noc 
training, among their own ships’ crews, which trans- cause both 
mitted itself with continual improvements down to willin 
the Peloponnesian war. It was by these, combined 6f'the 
with present fear, that they were enabled to organize Confederacy 
the largest and most efficient confederacy ever known and of the 
among Greeks—to bring together deliberative deputies ore 
—to plant their own ascendency as enforcers of the col- ment of 
lective resolutions—and to raise a prodigious tax from 
universal contribution. Lastly, it was by the same operations, 
prosecuted so successfully as to remove present alarm, that they 
at length fatigued the more lukewarm and passive members of 
the confederacy, and created in them a wish either to commute 
personal service for pecuniary contribution, or to escape from 
the obligation of service in any way. The Athenian nautical 
training would never have been acquired—the confederacy would 
never have become a working reality—the fatigue and discontents 
among its members would never have arisen—unless there had 
been a real fear of the Persians, and a pressing necessity for 
vigorous and organized operations against them, during the ten 
years between 477 and 466 B.c. 

As to these ten years, then, we are by no means to assume that 
the particular incidents mentioned by Thucydidés about Eion, 


1To these “ operations a émxeipjowv maédcy emi rods “EAAnvas, 


—tparv pev (you Spartans) ob« édeAnodv- 
Twy Tapoperva. pds Ta UmdAoLTA 
70d BapBapou, nuiv 82 mpoceddsvrwy 
tov gvppaxwv Kat a’tav Senbévrov aye: 
pévas xaraoriva, &. (Thucyd. i. 75): 
and again, fii, 10, ra. brdAoura tov Epywr, 

Compare also Plato, Menexen. c. 11. 


2The Athenian nautical training 
begins directly after the repulse of the 
Persians, Td 5é rijs Oaddoons émonj- 
povas yevéoOar (says Periklés 
the Peloponnesians, just at the com- 
mencement of the P oponnesian war 
od pgdiws abtois mpooyericerar* ov 
yap vets, pederavres ard evOds awd 
Tov Mydixar, the(pyacdd mw (Thucyd, 


abros S@ yyyéAAeto BactAeds SiavocicGar i, 142), 
4—25 
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Skyros, Karystus, and Naxos constitute the sum total of events. 
Confederacy TO contradict this assumption, I have suggested proof 
manag sufficient, though indirect, that they are only part of 
all the the stock of a very busy period—the remaining details 


pon of which, indicated in outline by the large general 
pe 4 nt language of Thucydidés, we are condemned not to 
notallow- know. Nor are we admitted to be present at the 
mg ttree synod of Délos, which during all this time continued 
evasion. = its periodical meetings; though it would have been 
highly interesting to trace the steps whereby an institution, 
which at first promised to protect not less the separate rights of 
the members than the security of the whole, so lamentably failed 
in its object. We must recollect that this confederacy, formed 
for objects common to all, limited to a certain extent the 
autonomy of each member ; both conferring definite rights, and 
imposing definite obligations. Solemnly sworn to by all, and by 
Aristeidés on behalf of Athens, it was intended to bind the 
members in perpetuity—marked even in the form of the oath, 
which was performed by casting heavy lumps of iron into the 
sea never again to be seen. As this confederacy was thus both 
perpetual and peremptory, binding each member to the rest and 
not allowing either retirement or evasion, so it was essential that 
it should be sustained by some determining authority and en- 
forcing sanction. The determining authority was provided by 
the synod at Délos; the enforcing sanction was exercised by 
Athens as president. And there is every reason to presume that 
Enforcing Athens, for a long time, performed this duty in a 
sanctions of legitimate and honourable manner, acting in execution 
soe” of the resolves of the synod, or at least in full harmony 
exercised, with its general purposes. She exacted from every 
with the member the regulated quota of men or money, 
nc employing coercion against recusants, and visiting 

neglect of military duty with penalties. In all these 
requirements she only discharged her appropriate functions as 
chosen leader of the confederacy. There can be no reasonable 


doubt that the general synod went cordially along with her? in 


1 Plutarch, Aristeidés, c. 24. ut by Thucydidés into the mouth of 
2 Such concurrence of the general the Mitylenzan envoys at i= 
synod is in fact implied in the speech the third year of the Pelopo 
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strictness of dealing towards those defaulters who obtained 
protection without bearing their share of the burthen. 

But after a few years, several of the confederates, becoming 
weary of personal military service, prevailed upon the Gradua, 
Athenians to provide ships and men in their place, peymerieys: 
and imposed upon themselves in exchange a money- relations of 
payment of suitable amount. This commutation, *e allies— 
at first probably introduced to meet some special case of mone r 
of inconvenience, was found so suitable to the taste personal - 
of all parties, that it gradually spread through the 2yw ea 
larger portion of the confederacy. To unwarlike bytheallies 
allies, hating labour and privation, it was a welcome suitable to 
relief; while to the Athenians, full of ardour, and {ajpterests 
patient of labour as well as discipline for the aggran- of Athens. 
dizement of their country, it afforded constant pay for a fleet 
more numerous than they could otherwise have kept afloat. It 
is plain from the statement of Thucydidés that this altered 
practice was introduced from the petition of the confederates 
themselves, not from any pressure or stratagem on the part of 
Athens. But though such was its real source, it did not the less 
fatally degrade the allies in reference to Athens, and extinguish 
the original feeling of equal rights and partnership in the 
confederacy, with communion of danger as well as of glory, 
which had once bound them together. The Athenians came to 
consider themselves as military chiefs and soldiers, with a body 
of tribute-paying subjects, whom they were entitled to hold in 
dominion, and restrict, both as to foreign policy and internal 
government, to such extent as they thought expedient—but 
whom they were also bound to protect against foreign enemies. 
The military force of these subject-states was thus in a great 


war: a speech pronounced by parties mws kai dAAws of "AOnvator ovKére dpotws 
altogether hostile to Athens trhucyd. év ndovi dpxovres, kal ore fuvearparevov 
iii. 11)—apua uev yap maprupiy éxpavto amd Tov igov, pqdidv Te mpoodyer Oat hy 
(the Athenians) pj av rovs ye igo- abrois rods apiorauévouss Hv avrot 
WHipovs dxovras, ei py tr Adikovvols airror éyévovTo o i €Vpmaxors 
éxpjecav, SveTpareverv, dia yap ay amékyysiw TavtTaY TOY oTpa- 

1 Thucyd. i. 97—99. airiar 88 GAAaL reiov, ot tAclous avTav, iva mh. dm’ olKov 
re joo Tav amocrdcewy Kal péyrorat ai Hor, xpjpara é raé avTO avTi TeY veaY 
tav dopwv Kai vey éxdetar, kai Aevmo- 7d txvovpevoy avdrupa épev, Kat Tots 
aorpariov, et rw éyévero* of yap "AOnvaior pav ’AOnvaiors nigero VaUTLKOY & 
axpiBas Expargov, Kat Auvmypoi joav, Tis Sandvns jv éxecvor Evppéporev, avrot 
ovK elwdorv ove BovrAopévors TadauTw- 8, owdre amogTalev, amapagKevor Kai 
pctv mpocdyovres Tas dvdyxas. Hoa b¢ daerpor és Tov méAqnov KabioravTo, 
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degree transferred to Athens by their own act, just as that of so 
many of the native princes in India has been made over to the 
English. But the military efficiency of the confederacy against 
the Persians was much increased, in proportion as the vigorous 
resolves of Athens? were less and less paralyzed by the con- 
tentions and irregularity of a synod: so that the war was 
prosecuted with greater success than ever, while those motives of 
alarm, which had served as the first pressing stimulus to the 
formation of the confederacy, became every year further and 
further removed. 

Under such circumstances, several of the confederate states 
Changein  §tew tired even of paying their tribute, and averse 
poe pas to continuance as members. They made successive 
the feelings attempts to secede; but Athens, acting seemingly in 
of Athens. ¢onjunction with the synod, repressed their attempts 
one after the other — conquering, fining, and disarming the 
tevolters ; which was the more easily done, since in most cases 
their naval force had been in great part handed over to her. As 
these events took place, not all at once, but successively in 
different years—the number of mere tribute-paying allies as well 
as of subdued revolters continually increasing—so there was 
never any one moment of conspicuous change in the character of 
the confederacy. The allies slid unconsciously into subjects, 
while Athens, without any predetermined plan, passed from a 
chief into a despot. By strictly enforcing the obligations of the 
pact upon unwilling members, and by employing coercion against 
revolters, she had become unpopular in the same proportion as 
she acquired new power—and that too without any guilt of her 
own. In this position, even if she had been inclined to relax 
her hold upon the tributary subjects, considerations of her own 
safety would have deterred her from doing so; for there was 
reason to apprehend that they might place their strength at the 


disposal of her enemies. It is very certain that she never was ~ 


so inclined. It would have required a more self-denying public 
morality than has ever been practised by any state, either ancient 
or modern, even to conceive the idea of relinquishing voluntarily 
an immense ascendency as well as a lucrative revenue: least of 


1 See the contemptuous remarks of demonian allies at Sparta (Thucyd. i 
Periklés upon the debates of the Lace- 141). 
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all was such an idea likely to be conceived by Athenian citizens, 
whose ambition increased with their power, and among whom 
the love of Athenian ascendency was both passion and patriotism. 
But though the Athenians were both disposed and qualified to 
push all the advantages offered and even to look out for new, 
we must not forget that the foundations of their empire were 
laid in the most honourable causes: voluntary invitation—efforts 
both unwearied and successful against a common enemy—un- 
popularity incurred in discharge of an imperative duty—and 
inability to break up the confederacy, without endangering 
themselves as well as laying open the Agean sea to the Persians.} 
There were two other causes, besides that which has been just 
adverted to, for the unpopularity of imperial Athens. cidaas 
First, the existence of the confederacy, imposing popularity 
permanent obligations, was in conflict with the fe 
general instinct of the Greek mind, tending towards Greece— 
separate political autonomy of each city—as well as pig) tvs 
with the particular turn of the Ionic mind, incapable of that 
steady personal effort which was requisite for maintaining the 
synod of Délos on its first large and equal basis. Next—and 
this is the great cause of all—Athens, having defeated the 
Persians and thrust them to a distance, began to employ the 
force and the tribute of her subject-allies in warfare against 
Greeks, wherein these allies had nothing to gain from success— 
everything to apprehend from defeat—and a banner to fight for, 
offensive to Hellenic sympathies. On this head the subject- 
allies had great reason to complain throughout the prolonged 
wars of Greek against Greek for the purpose of sustaining 


1 The speech of the Athenian envoy mpoayayeiv ari és ré8e, uddiora pev 
at Sparta, a little before the Pelopon- bd d¢ovs, émecra 5é Kai rimijs, Dorepov 
nesian war, sets forth the wth of kal wpedetas. Kal ovn aopadés ere €56- 
the Athenian empire, in the main, ket elvat, rots moAdots amnxOnu€vous, Kat 
with perfect justice (Thucyd. i. 75, 76). tive Kai 73n amoordvrwv KarerTpape- 
He admits and even ag “S20 i its vor, dpav Te huiv odxére Opoiws pirwy 
unpopularity, but shows t such dA’ trérrev ai Svapdpwv bvrev, avévras 
unpopularity was, to a great extent, xiduveveav: cai yap Gy at amooraces 
ana certainly as to its first origin, mpds ipas ¢ or maar 8% averipio- 
unavoidable as en? m3 ers salt Ta bub épovra Tay peylorwy mepi 
He of course, as m supposed, xiwdvvev r 
omits — other | pceaer by — The whole speech well merits ora 
Athens herse: aggray I 

Kat yap abriv rivde (riv apxnv) éd- Periklés at Athens, in the second in 

ov Bragdpevonr . . « e€& adrod ponnesian ii, 
58 rod épyou xarnvayxdcOnpey 7d mpHTrov 
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Athenian predominance. But on the point of practical griev- 
ances or oppressions, they had little ground for discontent, and 
little feeling of actual discontent, as I shall show more fully 
hereafter. Among the general body of citizens in the subject- 
allied cities, the feeling towards Athens was rather indifference 
than hatred. The movement of revolt against her proceeded 
from small parties of leading men, acting apart from the citizens, 
and generally with collateral views of ambition for themselves. 
The positive hatred towards her was felt chiefly by those who 
were not her subjects. . 

It is probable that the same indisposition to personal effort 
Synod which prompted the confederates of Délos to tender 
ynod of 5 cigs F 
Délos— money payment as a substitute for military service, 
gradually “also induced them to neglect attendance at the synod. 
paco.er But we do not know the steps whereby this assembly, 
vanishes. at first an effective reality, gradually dwindled into a 
Paid mere form and vanished. Nothing, however, can 
oy oma more forcibly illustrate the difference of character 
Athenians between the maritime allies of Athens and the 
ascompared Peloponnesian allies of Sparta than the fact that, 


confede- while the former shrank from personal service, and 
Délos thought it an advantage to tax themselves in place of 


generally. it, the latter were “ready enough with their bodies,” 
but uncomplying and impracticable as to contributions. The 
contempt felt by these Dorian landsmen for the military 
efficiency of the Ionians recurs frequently, and appears even 
to exceed what the reality justified. But when we turn to the 
conduct of the latter twenty years earlier, at the battle of Ladé, 
in the very crisis of the Ionic revolt from Persia,? we detect the 
same want of energy, the same incapacity of personal effort and 
labour, as that which broke up the Confederacy of Délos with all 
its beneficial promise. ‘To appreciate fully the indefatigable 
activity and daring, together with the patient endurance of 
laborious maritime training, which characterized the Athenians 
of that day, we have only to contrast them with these confede- 
rates, so remarkably destitute of both. Amidst such glaring 


1 Thucyd. i. 141. odpace 52 éroupdre- 2 See Herodot. vi. 12, and the pre- 
pot ol avtoupyol Tay avOpimwv H xpyuace ceding volume of this History, chap. 
xx. 
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inequalities of merit, capacity, and power, to maintain a 
confederacy of equal members was impossible. It was in the 
nature of things that the confederacy should either break oP or 
be transmuted into an Athenian empire. 

I have already mentioned that the first aggregate assessment 
of tribute, proposed by Aristeidés and adopted by the _. 
synod at Délos, was four hundred and sixty talents ssleed Gate : 
in money. At that time many of the confederates thg synod of 
paid their quota, not in money, but in ships, But sessment of 
this practice gradually diminished, as the commuta- Tk 
tions above alluded to, of money in place of ships, were multi- 
plied, while the aggregate tribute of course became larger. It 
was no more than six hundred talents! at the commencement of 
the Peloponnesian war, forty-six years after the first formation of 
the confederacy, from whence we may infer that it was never at 
all increased upon individual members during the interval. For 
the difference between four hundred and sixty talents and six 
hundred admits of being fully explained by the numerous com- 
mutations of service for money, as well as by the acquisitions of 
new members, which doubtless Athens had more or less the 
opportunity of making. It is not to be imagined that the con- 
federacy had attained its maximum number at the date of the 
first assessment of tribute: there must have been various cities, 
like Sinopé and Aigina, subsequently added.? 

Without some such preliminary statements as those just given, 
respecting the new state of Greece between the Persian | iio, 
and Peloponnesian wars, beginning with the Athenian tween s.c. 
hegemony or headship, and ending with the Athenian Elon 
empire, the reader would hardly understand the § haere 
bearing of those particular events which our autho- 
rities enable us to recount—events unhappily few in number, 
though the period must have been full of action, and not well 
authenticated as to dates. The first known enterprise of the 
Athenians in their new capacity (whether the first absolutely or 
not we cannot determine) between 476 B.C. and 466 B.c., was the 
conquest of the important post of Eion, on the Strymén, where 
the Persian governor Bogés, starved out after a desperate resist- 


1 Thucyd. ii. 13. 2 Thucyd. i. 108; Plutarch, Periklés, c. 20, 
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ance, destroyed himself rather than capitulate, together with his 
family and precious effects, as has already been stated. The 
next events named are their enterprises against the Dolopes and 
Pelasgi, in the island of Skyros (seemingly about 470 B.c.), and 
the Dryopes, in the town and district of Karystus, in Eubca. 
To the latter, who were of a different kindred from the inhabi- 
tants of Chalkis and Eretria, and received no aid from them, 
they granted a capitulation: the former were more rigorously 
dealt with, and expelled from their island. Skyros was barren, 
and had little to recommend it except a good maritime position 
and an excellent harbour ; while its inhabitants, seemingly akin 
to the Pelasgian residents in Lémnos prior to the Athenian 
occupation of that spot, were alike piratical and cruel, Some 
Thessalian traders, recently plundered and imprisoned by them, 
had raised a complaint against them before the Amphiktyonic 
synod, which condemned the island to make restitution. The 
mass of the islanders threw the burden upon those who had 
committed the crime; and these men, in order to evade payment, 
invoked Kimén with the Athenian armament. He conquered 
the island, expelled the inhabitants, and peopled it with Athenian 
settlers. 
Such clearance was a beneficial act, suitable to the new charac- 
ter of Athens, as guardian of the Aigean sea against 
Athens 8s piracy ; but it seems also connected with Athenian 
the Aigean plans. The island lay very convenient for the com- 
piracy— munication with Lémnos (which the Athenians had 
the hero = doubtless reoccupied after the expulsion of the 
Persians'), and became, as well as Lémnos, a recog- 
nized adjunct or outlying portion of Attica. Moreover, there 
were old legends which connected the Athenians with it, as the 
tomb of their hero Théseus, whose name, as the mythical champion 
of democracy, was in peculiar favour at the period immediately 
following the return from Salamis. It was in the year 476 B.c. 
that the oracle had directed them to bring home the bones of 
Théseus from Skyros, and to prepare for that hero a splendid 
entombment and edifice in their new city. They had tried to 
effect this, but the unsocial manners of the Dolopians had pre- 


1 Xenophon, Hellenic. v. 1, 31. 
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vented a search, and it was only after Kimén had taken the 
island that he found, or pretended to find, the body. It was 
brought to Athens in the year 469 B.c.,! and after being welcomed 


1 Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fasti Hellenic. 
ad ann. 476 B.C.) places the conquest of 
ae Ae ge ting the year i se 

ys, r ci a@ passage from 
Thucyd. i. 98, and from Plutarch, Thé- 
seus, Cc. 36, as well as a proposed cor- 
rection of Bentley, which he justly 
rejects—“‘The island was ually 
conquered in the year of the archon 
Phedon, B.C. 476. This we know from 
Thucyd. i. 98 and Diodér. xi. 41—48 
combined. Plutarch named the archon 
pe ge Paine core to the conquest 
of the nd: then, a negligence 
not unusual with him, tenn y the 
oracle with that fact, as a contem- 
porary transaction ; although in truth 
the oracle was not procured till six or 
seven years afterwards.” 

Plutarch has many sins to answer 
pon ee brain peat 

ut the charge here made against him 
is undeserved. He states that the 
oracle was given in (476 B.C.) the year 
of the archon Phedon; and that the 
body of Théseus was brought back to 
Athens in (469 B.C.) the year of the 
archon Aphepsion. There is nothing 
to con’ ct either statement ; nor do 
the —,, of Thucydidés and Dio- 
dérus, which Mr. Clinton adduces, 
prove that which he asserts. The two 
es of Diodérus have indeed no 
a“ upon the event: and insofar 
as Diod6rus is in this case an authority 
at all, he goes against Mr. Clinton, for 
he states Skyros to have been con- 
exe in 470 B.c. (Diodér. xi. 60). 
ucydidés only tells us that the 
operations inst Eion, Skyros, and 
arystus too eas in the order here 
indicated, and at some periods between 
476 and 466 B.C.: but he does not enable 
us to determine positively the date of 
either. Upon what authority Mr. 
Clinton states that “the oracle was 
not procured till six or seven years 
afterwards” (i.e. after the conquest), 
I do not know: the account of Plutarc 
goes rather to show that it was pro- 
cured six or seven years before the con- 
quest: and this may stand good until 
some better testimony is produced to 
contradict it. As our information now 
stands, we have no testimony as to the 
ear of the conquest except that of 
Diodérus, who assigns it to 470 B.C. 


but as he assigns both the conquest of 


Eion, and the e tions of Kimén 
against Karia and Pamphylia with the 
victories of Eurymedon to the same 
year, we cannot much trust his autho- 
rity. Nevertheless I incline to believe 
him as to the date of the conquest of 
Skyros; because it seems to me very 
poms that this conquest took place 
n the age immediately before that 
in which the body of Théseus was 
brought to Athens, which latter event 
may be referred with great confidence 
to 469 B.c., in ager of the inte- 
resting anecdote related by Plutarch 
about the first prize gained by the 
poet Sophoklés. 

Mr. Clinton has given in his Ap- 
a (No. vi.—viii. p. 248—253) two 

issertations respecting the chronology 
of the period from the Persian war 
down to the close of the Peloponnesian 
war. He has rendered much service 
by correcting the mistake of Dodwell, 
esseling, and Mitford (founded upon 
an inaccurate construction of a mgt 
in Isokratés) in supposing, r the 
Persian invasion of Greece, a Spartan 
hegemony, lasting ten years, prior to 
the commencement of the Athenian 
hegemony. He has shown that the 
latter must be reckoned as commenc- 
ing in 477 or 476 B.c., immediately 
after the mutiny of the allies against 
Pausanias—whose command, however, 
need not be peremptorily restricted to 
one year, as Mr. Clinton (p. 252) and 
 etehin FY rs eh for the Ag - 
ucydidés, év r7j5¢ nyenoviqg, imply 
nothing as to saeaal uretion, and de- 
signate merely ‘‘ the hegemony which 
preceded that of Athens”. 

But the refutation of this mistake 
does not enable us to establish any 
food positive chronology for the period 

etween 477 and 466 B.c. It not 
do to construe Iparor pév (Thue. i. 98) 
in reference to the Athenian conquest 
of Eion, as if it must necessarily mean 
“the year after” 477 B.C. If we could 
imagine that Thucydidés had told us 
all the military operations between 
477—466 B.C., we should be compelled 
to admit plenty of that “interval of 
inaction” against which Mr. Clinton so 
ones Moye &. 252). Lg ge or 
Thucydidés has told us but a sm 
rtion of the events which really 
ppened. 
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by the people in solemn and joyous procession, as if the hero 
himself had come back, was deposited in the interior of the city. 
On the spot was built the monument called the Theseium, with 
its sacred precinct, invested with the privilege of a sanctuary for 
men of poor condition who might feel ground for dreading the 
oppressions of the powerful, as well as for slaves in case of cruel 
usage. Such were the protective functions of the mythical hero 
of democracy, whose installation is interesting as marking the 
growing intensity of democratical feeling in Athens since the 
Persian war. 

It was about two years or more after this incident that the first 
breach of union in the Confederacy of Délos took place. 


‘one The important island of Naxos, the largest of the 
wmohethe Cyelades—an island which thirty years before had 
members of boasted a large marine force and 8000 hoplites— 
federacy of revolted, on what special ground we do not know ; 
Déless but probably the greater islands fancied themselves 
xovoise better able to dispense with the protection of the 
recon, confederacy than the smaller—at the same time that 
quered, 


they were more jealous of Athens. After a siege of 
unknown duration, by Athens and the confederate force, it was 
forced to surrender, and reduced to the condition of a tributary 


Mr. Clinton compares the various 
periods of duration assigned by ancient 
authors to that which is improperly 
called the Athenian “empire ee 
tween 477—405 B.C. (pp. 248, ag 
confess that I rather agree with D 

Gillies, who admits the discrepancy 
between these er. Le sagt rt he 
undisguisedly, than with ton, 
who seeks to bring them into. compara- 
tive agreement. His explanation is 
only successful in regard to one of 
them—Demosthenés; whose two state- 
ments (forty-five years. in one place and 
seventy-three years in another) are 
shown to be sonaaetiat with each other 
as well as chronologically just. But 
surely it is not reasonable to correct the 
text of the orator Lykurgus from év- 
vevnxovra to éBdoxyxovra, and then to 
say that “‘Lykurgus may be added to 
the number of those who describe the 
period as seventy bee . . 250). 
Neither are we to Andokidés 
into harmony with others, by supposing 
that “his calculation ascends the 
battle of Marathén, from the date of 


be Sa (B.C. plage ho to the battle of 
pew ary fir | 
ftbid). Nor curt we to justif 


Ms it terminates 
at t the ens defeat in Sicily” (p. 


49). 

The truth is, that there is more or 
—_ chronological ina in all 

hese es, except those of Demos- 
thontenan historical i vee EN in . 
of them, not even exce epting those. 
is not true that the Athenians Five 
Tis Oadrdcons—ipfay Tay “EAAjvov— 
mpoctatac yoav tav ‘HAA_ver—for 
seventy-three years. The 
Teokratie, Dembethoute Plato. , Lysias, 

Andokidés, Lykurgus, 
quires to be carefully examin: before 
we rely upon it. 

1 Plutarch (Kimdn, c. 8; Théseus, ¢, 
36). éori 5& dvgtov olkérais Kat mace 
Tots Tamewvorépots kat Sedidor Kpetrrovas 
as Kal Tod Ongéws mpograriKod A a nat 
BonOnrixod yevoneévov kat mpoadexopnéevov 
diriavOparws Tas Tov Tamewortépwy Se7- 
very. 
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subject ; its armed ships being doubtless taken away, and its 
fortifications razed. Whether any fine or ulterior penalty was 
levied, we have no information. 

We cannot doubt that the reduction of this powerful island, 
however untoward in its effects upon the equal 
and self-maintained character of the confederacy, 30-0¢~465. 
strengthened its military force by placing the whole of Athens 
Naxian fleet with new pecuniary contributions in the federacy 
hands of the chief. Nor is it surprising to hear that 9gainst_ 
Athens sought both to employ this new force, and to Defeat of 
obliterate the late act of severity, by increased exer- sians by 
tions against the common enemy. Though we know —- 
no particulars. respecting operations against Persia, Euryme- 
since the attack on Eion, such operations must have ey 
been going on; but the expedition under Kimén, undertaken 
not long after the Naxian revolt, was attended with memorable 
results. That commander, having under him 200 triremes from 
Athens, and 100 from the various confederates, was despatched to 
attack the Persians on the south-western and southern coast of 
Asia Minor. He attacked and drove out several of their 
garrisons from various Grecian settlements, both in Karia and 
Lykia: among others, the important trading city of Phasélis, 
though at first resisting and even standing a siege, was prevailed 
upon by the friendly suggestions of the Chians in Kimén’s 
armament to pay a contribution of ten talents and join in the 
expedition. From the length of time occupied in these various 
undertakings, the Persian satraps had been enabled to assemble 
a powerful force, both fleet and army, near the mouth of the river 
Eurymedon in Pamphylia, under the command of Tithraustés 
and Pherendatés, both of the regal blood. The fleet, chiefly 
Pheenician, seems to have consisted of 200 ships, but a further 
reinforcement of eighty Phcenician ships was expected, and was 
actually near at hand, so that the commanders were unwilling to 
hazard a battle before its arrival. Kimé6n, anxious for the same 
reason to hasten on the combat, attacked them vigorously. 
Partly from their inferiority of numbers, partly from discourage- 


1 Thucyd. i. 98. Ithasalready been close to Naxos while it was under 
stated in the preceding chapter that siege, and incurred great danger of 
Themistoklés, as a fugitive, passed being taken. 
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ment at the absence of the reinforcement, they seem to have 
made no strenuous resistance. They were put to flight and 
driven ashore ; so speedily, and with so little loss to the Greeks, 
that Kim6én was enabled to disembark his men forthwith, and 
attack the land force which was drawn up on shore to protect 
them. The battle on land was long and gallantly contested, but 
Kimén at length gained a complete victory, dispersed the army 
with the capture of many prisoners, and either took or destroyed 
the entire fleet. As soon as his victory and his prisoners were 
secured, he sailed to Cyprus for the purpose of intercepting the 
reinforcement of eighty Phcenician ships in their way, and was 
fortunate enough to attack them while yet they were ignorant of 
the victories of the Eurymedon. These ships too were all 
destroyed, though most of the crews appear to have escaped 
ashore on the island. Two great victories, one at sea and the 
other on land, gained on the same day by the same armament, 
counted with reason among the most glorious of all Grecian 
exploits, and were extolled as such in the inscription on the 
commemorative offering to Apollo, set up out of the tithe of the 
spoils. The number of prisoners, as well as the booty taken by 
the victors, was immense. 


1 For the battles of the Eurymedon, 
see Thucyd. i. 100; Diodér. xi. 60—62 ; 
Plutarch, Kimén, 12, 13. 

The accounts of the two latter appear 
chiefly derived from Ephorus and 
Kallisthenés, authors of the following 
century; and from Phanodemus, an 
author later still. I borrow sparingly 
from them, and only so far as consists 
with the brief statement of Thucydidés. 
The narrative of Diodérus is exceed- 
ingly confused, indeed 
gible. 

Phanodemus stated the number of 
the Persian ficet at six hundred aie ; 
Ephorus, at three hundred and fifty. 
Diodérus (following the latter) gives 
three hundred and forty. Plutarch 
mentions the expected reinforcement 
of eighty Pheenician ships; which ap- 
pears to me a very credible circum- 
stance, exp the easy nautical 
victory of Kimén at the edon. 
From Thucydidés we know t the 
vanquished fleet at the Eurymedon 
consisted of no more than two hundred 
ships. For soI venture to construe the 


words of Thucydidés, in spite of the specifi 


hardly intelli- feated 


authority of Dr. Arnold—Kai «lAov 
CA@nvator) Tpuypets Dorvikwy Kat el- 
pay Tas wacas és (ras) dtaxocias. Upon 
which Dr. Arnold o) —**Amount- 
ing in all to two hundred ; that is, that 
the whole number of ships taken or 
destroyed was two hundred—not that 
the whole fleet consisted of no more”. 
Admi the correctness of this con- 
struction (which may be defended by 
viii. 21), we may remark that the de- 
Phenician nage according to 
the universal practice of antiquity, ran 
ashore to seek protection ood its 
accompanying land force. When there- 
fore this land force was itself defeated 
and dispersed, the ships would all 
naturally fall into the power of the 
victors; or if any escaped, it would be 
merely by accident. Moreover, the 
smaller number is in this case more 
likely to be the truth, as we epee 
an easy naval ry, in order 

eave strength for a strenuous land 
battle on the same day, 

It is remarkable that the inscription 
on the commemorative offering only 
es “one hundred Pheenician 
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A victory thus remarkable, which thrust back the Persians to 
the region eastward of Phasélis, doubtless fortified materially the 
position of the Athenian confederacy against them. But it 
tended not less to exalt the reputation of Athens, and even to 
popularize her with the confederates generally, from the large 
amount of plunder divisible among them. Probably this 
increased power and popularity stood her in stead throughout 
her approaching contest with Thasos, at the same time that it 
explains the increasing fear and dislike of the Peloponnesians. 

Thasos was a member of the confederacy of Délos; but her 
quarrel with Athens seems to have arisen out of 
causes quite distinct from confederate relations. It 
has been already stated that the Athenians had {rom the 
within the last few years expelled the Persians from of 
the important post of Eion on the Strymén, the most Siege of 
convenient post for the neighbouring region of fi®93% 
Thrace, which was not less distinguished for its mians under 
fertility than for its mining wealth. In the occupa- Mines in 
tion of this post, the Athenians had had time to T™** 
become acquainted with the productive character of the adjoining 
region, chiefly occupied by the Edonian Thracians; and it is 
extremely probable that many private settlers arrived from 
Athens, with the view of procuring grants, or making their 
fortunes by partnership with powerful Thracians in working the 
gold-mines round Mount Pangeus. In so doing, they speedily 
found themselves in collision with the Greeks of the opposite 
island of Mount Thasos, who possessed a considerable strip of 
land with various dependent towns on the continent of Thrace, 
and derived a large revenue from the mines of Skapté Hylé, as 
well as from others in the neighbourhood! The condition of 
Thasos at this time (about 465 B.c.) indicates to us the progress 


Revolt of 
Thasos 


ships with their crews” as having been despots of Servia and Bosnia in the 
captured (Diodér. xi. 62). The other fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, was 
hundred ships were probably destroyed. very similar to that of Athens and 
Diodérus represents Kimén as having Thasos in regard to the Thracian 
captured ee hundred and forty princes of the interior. In Engel’s 


ti 
pte though he himself cites the History of we find an account 
inscription which mentions only one of the large made in that city by 
hundred. its contracts to work the gold an 


1 About Thasos, see Herodot. vi. silver mines beagies $0 Mem princes 
46—48 ; vii. 118. The position of Ragusa nmgel, Geschichte des Freystaates 
in the Adriatic, in reference to the sect. 86, p. 168, Wien, 1807). 
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which the Grecian states in the Aigean had made since their 
liberation from Persia. It had been deprived both of its fortifi- 
cations and of its maritime force, by order of Darius, about 491 
B.C. and must have remained in this condition until after the 
repulse of Xerxés; but we now find it well-fortified and 
possessing a powerful maritime force. 
In what precise manner the quarrel between the Thasians and 
: the Athenians of Eion manifested itself, respecting 
parsed’ of the trade and the mines in Thrace, we are not in- 
Athens to formed. But it reached such a height that the 
city at Athenians were induced to send a powerful armament 
Knnea , against the island, under the command of Kim6n. 
the Stry- Having vanquished the Thasian force at sea, they 
Kion. The disembarked, gained various battles, and blocked up 
attempt, —_ the city by land as well as by sea. And at the same 
the settlers time they undertook—what seems to have been part 
and parcel of the same scheme— the establishment of 
a larger and more powerful colony on Thracian ground not far 
from Eion. On the Strymén, about three miles higher up than 
Eion, near the spot where the river narrows itself again out of a 
broad expanse of the nature of a lake, was situated the Edonian 
town or settlement called Ennea Hodoi (Nine Ways), a little 
above the bridge, which here served as an important communica- 
tion for all the people of the interior. Both Histizus and 
Aristagoras, the two Milesian despots, had been tempted by the 
advantages of this place to commence a settlement there: both of 
them had failed, and a third failure on a still grander scale was 
now about to beadded. The Athenians sent thither a large body 
of colonists, ten thousand in number, partly from their own 
citizens, partly collected from their allies ; the temptations of the 
site probably rendering volunteers numerous. As far as Ennea 
Hodoi was concerned, they were successful in conquering it and 
driving away the Edonian possessors. But on trying to extend 
themselves farther to the eastward, to a spot called Drabékus 
convenient for the mining region, they encountered a more 
formidable resistance from a powerful alliance of Thracian tribes, 
who had come to aid the Edonians in decisive hostility 


1 Thucyd. i. 100, 101; Plutarch, Kimdn, c. 14; Diodér. xi. 70. - - 
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against the new colony—probably not without instigation from 
the inhabitants of Thasos. All or most of the ten thousand 
colonists were slain in this warfare, and the new colony was for 
the time completely abandoned. We shall find it resumed here- 
after.? 

Disappointed as the Athenians were in this enterprise, they did 
not abandon the blockade of Thasos, which held out ye, segnc 
more than two years, and only surrendered in the a 
third year. Its fortifications were razed ; its ships of aftera 
war, thirty-three in number, were taken away :? its 
possessions and mining establishments on the opposite eaten 
continent were relinquished. Moreover an immediate and 
contribution in money was demanded from the “ismantled. 
inhabitants, over and above the annual payment assessed upon 
them for the future. The subjugation of this powerful island 
was another step in the growing dominion of Athens over her 
confederates. 

The year before the Thasians surrendered, however, they had 
taken a step which deserves particular notice, as Application 
indicating the newly-gathering clouds in the Grecian 9jtbe 
political horizon. They had made secret application to Sparta 
to the Lacedemonians for aid, entreating them to ted, 
draw off the attention of Athens by invading Attica; Qutnot 
and the Lacedemonians, without the knowledge of effect— 
Athens, having actually engaged to comply with this Beet ities 
request, were only prevented from performing their oe oF 
promise by a grave and terrible misfortune at home.’ Athens. 
Though accidentally unperformed, this hostile promise isa most 
significant event. It marks the growing fear and hatred on the 
part of Sparta and the Peloponnesians towards Athens, merely on 
general grounds of the magnitude of her power, and without any 

1 Thucyd.i.101. Philip of Macedon, the first Athenian attempt was made 
in his dispute more than a centuryafter upon it: but the statement of Thucy- 
this period with the Athenians respect- didésshows that it was then an Edonian 
ended teak astacoahee Aleckades ed. coat 
ees tha Desk to acauve On Of a Cn Ter on the Taian 


the spot after the expulsion of the ¢ottiements on the 
Persians from Thrace (see putlipnt (Thucyd. iv. 108). 


Epistola ap. Demosthen. p. 

ie this pretence had been ros, Rahea 8 Thucyd. $ 101, et 82 bméoxovro piv 
Hodoi would have been in on xpipa trav ’A@nvatwy, Kai ueddov, dte- 
of the Macedonians at this time, when KxwAv@ncayv 52 md rod yevoudvov gacnod. 
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special provocation. Nay, not only had Athens given no 
provocation, but she was still actually included asa member of 
the Lacedeemonian alliance, and we shall find her presently both 
appealed to and acting as such. We shall hear so much of Athens, 
and that too with truth, as pushing and aggressive—and of Sparta 
as home-keeping and defensive—that the incident just mentioned 
becomes important to remark. The first intent of unprovoked 
and even treacherous hostility—the germ of the future Pelopon- 
nesian war—is conceived and reduced to an engagement by 
Sparta. 

Weare told by Plutarch that the Athenians, after the surrender 
Trialand of Thasos and the liberation of the armament, had 
acquittal of expected from Kimén some further conquests in 
Athens. Macedonia—and even that he had actually entered 
upon that project with such promise of success, that its further 
consummation was certain as well as easy. Having under these 
circumstances relinquished it and returned to Athens, he was 
accused by Periklés and others of having been bought off by 
bribes from the Macedonian king Alexander, but was acquitted 
after a public trial? 

During the period which had elapsed between the first formation 
Great of the confederacy of Délos and the capture of Thasos 
increase (about thirteen or fourteen years, B.c. 477—463), the 
‘thenian Athenians seem to have been occupied almost entirely 
POWeE. in their maritime operations, chiefly against the 
Persians—having been free from embarrassments immediately 
round Attica. But this freedom was not destined to last much 
longer. During the ensuing ten years, their foreign relations 
near home become both active and complicated; while their 
strength expands so wonderfully, that they are found competent 
at once to obligations on both sides of the Augean sea, the distant 
as well as the near. 

Of the incidents which had taken place in Central Greece 
during the twelve or fifteen years immediately succeeding 
the battle of Platea, we have scarcely any information. The 
feelings of the time, between those Greeks who had supported and 
those who had resisted the Persian invader, must have remained 


4 Plutarch, Kimén, c. 14, 
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unfriendly even after the war was at an end; while the mere 
occupation of the Persian numerous host must have 

inflicted severe damage both upon Thessaly and Beeotia, in Central 
At the meeting of the Amphiktyonie synod which suc- Levee 470 
ceeded the expulsion of the invaders, a reward was Tisteeona 
proclaimed for the life of the Melian Ephialtés, who the Beotian 
had betrayed to Xerxés the mountain-path over Eta, 
and thus caused the ruin of Leonidas at Thermopyle. 
Moreover, if we may trust Plutarch, it was even proposed by 
Lacedeemén that all the medising Greeks should be expelled 
from the synod’—a proposition which the more long-sighted 
views of Themistoklés successfully resisted. Even the stronger 
measure of razing the fortifications of all the extra-Peloponnesian 
cities, from fear that they might be used to aid some future 
invasion, had suggested itself to the Lacedemonians, as we see 
from their language on the occasion of rebuilding the walls of 
Athens. In regard to Beotia, it appears that the headship of 
Thebés as well as the coherence of the federation was for the 
time almost suspended. The destroyed towns of Platea and 
Thespiz were restored, and the latter in part repeopled,* under 
Athenian influence. The general sentiment of Peloponnésus as 
well as of Athens would have sustained these towns against Thébes, 
if the latter had tried at that time to enforce her supremacy 
over them in the name of “ancient Boeotian right and usage”.® 
The Theban government was then in discredit for its previous 
medism—even in the eyes of Thebans themselves ;* while the 
party opposed to Thébes in the other towns was so powerful, that 
many of them would probably have been severed from the 
federation to become allies of Athens like Platea, if the inter- 
ference of Lacedemén had not arrested such a tendency. 
Lacedeemén was in every other part of Greece an enemy 
to organized aggregation of cities, either equal or unequal, 
and was constantly bent on keeping the little autonomous 
communities separate: whence she sometimes became by acci- 


Discredit of 
Thébes, 


1 Plutarch, Themistokl. c. 20. (Herodot, viii. 75). 

2 See the case of Sikinnus, the person 8Td tov Bowray wérpia—ra Kowa 
through whom Themistoklés communi. av ravrwv Bowwrav marpia (Thucyd, iii. 
cated with Xerxés before the battle of 61—65 
Salamis, and for whom he afterwards 4 Thucyd. iii. 62. 

admission among the batch 5 See oes many other evidences, 
of newly introduced citizensat Thespie the remarkable case of the Olynthian 
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dent the protector of the weaker cities against compulsory alliance 
Sparta imposed upon them by the stronger. The interest of 
ee Be her own ascendency was in this respect analogous to 
supremacy that of the Persians when they dictated the peace of 
rer’ ~~ Antalkidas—of the Romans in administering their 
phe lesser extensive conquests—and of the kings of Medizval 
towns. Europe in breaking the authority of the barons over 
their vassals. But though such was the policy of Sparta else- 
where, her fear of Athens, which grew up during the ensuing 
twenty years, made her act differently in regard to Beotia. She 
had no other means of maintaining that country as her own ally 
and as the enemy of Athens, except by organizing the federation 
effectively, and strengthening the authority of Thébes. It is te 
this revolution in Spartan politics that Thébes owed the recovery 
of her ascendency }—a revolution so conspicuously marked, that 
the Spartans even aided in enlarging her circuit and improving 
her fortifications. It was not without difficulty that she main- 
tained this position even when recovered, against the dangerous 
neighbourhood of Athens—a circumstance which made her not 
only a vehement partisan of Sparta, but even more furiously 
anti-Athenian than Sparta down to the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. 

The revolution, just noticed, in Spartan politics towards 
Eventsin Peotia did not manifest itself until about twenty 
Pelopon- = years after the commencement of the Athenian 
nesus— Sia 
Arcadia— maritime confederacy. During the course of those 
Klis, &e. twenty years, we know that Sparta had had more 
than one battle to sustain in Arcadia, against the towns and 
villages of that country, in which she came forth victorious ; but 
we have no particulars respecting these incidents. We also know 
that a few years after the Persian invasion, the inhabitants of 
Elis concentrated themselves from many dispersed townships into 
the one main city of Elis ;? and it seems probable that Lepreum 
in Triphylia, and one or two of the towns of Achaia, were either 
formed or enlarged by a similar process near about the same 
time? Such aggregation of towns out of pre-existing separate 


oonlodaracy (Xenophén, Hellen. v. 2, 2Dioddr. xi. 64; Strabo, viii. p 
. 337. 
1 Diodér. xi. 81; Justin, iii. 6. 3 Strabo, viii. pp. 837, 848, 356. 
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villages was not conformable to the views nor favourable to the 
ascendency of Lacedemén. But there can be little doubt that her 
foreign policy after the Persian invasion was both embarrassed 
and discredited by the misconduct of her two contemporary kings, 
Pausanias (who, though only regent, was practically equivalent to 
a king) and Leotychidés—not to mention the rapid development 
of Athens and Peireeus. 

Moreover, in the year B.C. 464 (the year preceding the 
surrender of Thasos to the Athenian armament), a Pecttha 
misfortune of yet more terrific moment befel Sparta. earthquake 
A violent earthquake took place in the immediate 9 Sparte— 
neighbourhood of Sparta itself, destroying a large rego ly 
portion of the town and a vast number of lives, 
many of them Spartan citizens. It was the judgment of the 
earth-shaking god Poseidén (according to the view of the 
Lacedzemonians themselves) for a recent violation of his sanctuary 
at Teenarus, from whence certain suppliant Helots had been 
dragged away not long before for punishment :! not improbably 


‘some of those Helots whom Pausanias had instigated to revolt. 


The sentiment of the Helots, at all times one of enmity towards 
their masters, appears at this moment to have been unusually 
inflammable: so that an earthquake at Sparta, especially an 
earthquake construed as divine vengeance for Helot blood 
recently spilt, was sufficient to rouse many of them at once into 
revolt, together with some even of the Pericki. The insurgents 
took arms and marched directly upon Sparta, which they were 
on the point of mastering during the first moments of con- 
sternation, had not the bravery and presence of mind of the 
young king Archidamus reanimated the surviving citizens and 
repelled the attack. But though repelled, the insurgents were 
not subdued. They maintained the field against the Spartan 
force, sometimes with considerable advantage, since Aeimnéstus 
(the warrior by whose hand Mardonius had fallen at Platea) 
was defeated and slain with 300 followers in the plain of 
Stenyklérus, overpowered by superior numbers.? When at 
length defeated, they occupied and fortified the memorable hill 
of Ithémé, the ancient citadel of their Messenian forefathers. 


\ Thucyd. i. 101—128 ; Diod6r. xi. 62. 2 Herodot. ix. 64. 
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Here they made a long and obstinate defence, supporting them- 
selves doubtless by incursions throughout Laconia. Defence 
indeed was not difficult, seeing that the Lacedeemonians were at 
that time confessedly incapable of assailing even the most im- 
perfect species of fortification. After the siege had lasted some 
two or three years, without any prospect of success, the Lace- 
deemonians, beginning to despair of their own sufficiency for the 
undertaking, invoked the aid of their various allies, among whom 
we find specified the Aiginetans, the Athenians, and the Platzans.* 
The Athenian troops are said to have consisted of 4000 men, 
under the command of Kimén, Athens being still included in 
the list of Lacedeemonian allies. 

So imperfect were the means of attacking walls at that day, 
TheLace- even for the most intelligent Greeks, that this 
demonians increased force made no immediate impression on 
aid of the fortified hill of Ithémé. And when the Lace- 
against the Geemonians saw that their Athenian allies were not 
Helots.- more successful than they had been themselves, they 
reba vals soon passed from surprise into doubt, mistrust, and 

enians = . 

under apprehension. The troops had given no ground for 
Laconia to Such a feeling, while Kimén their general was 
aidthem. notorious for his attachment to Sparta. Yet the 
Lacedemonians could not help suspecting the ever - wakeful 
energy and ambition of these Ionic strangers whom they intro- 
duced into the interior of Laconia. Calling to mind their own 
promise—though doubtless a secret promise—to invade Attica not 
long before, for the benefit of the Thasians, they even began to 
fear that the Athenians might turn against them, and listen to 
solicitations for espousing the cause of the besieged. Under the 
influence of such apprehensions, they dismissed the Athenian 
contingent forthwith, on pretence of having no further occasion 
for them ; while all the other allies were retained, and the siege 
or blockade went on as before.? 


1 Thucydidés, i. 102; iff. 54; to Athens, and two Athenian 
57. tions to the aid of the Spartans, 

2 Thucyd. i. 102. Thy pev tropiey under Kimén; the first in 464 Bee 
ov dndodyres, eimdvres 5é drt ovdév Tpoe- immediately on the happening of the 
déovra avTav “er earthquake and consequent revolt— 

Mr. Fynes Clinton (Fast. Hellen. the socom in 461 B.C., after the war 

ann. 464—461 B.C.), tatoetan Plutarch, had lasted some time. 
reospainds two Lacedsmonian requests In my judgment, there is no ground 
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This dismissal, ungracious in the extreme and probably 
rendered even more offensive by the habitual mistrust 
roughness of Spartan dealing, excited the strongest Conceived 
exasperation both among the Athenian soldiers and demo 
the Athenian people—an exasperation heightened by Athenian 
circumstances immediately preceding. For the re- 2¥xiliaries, 
solution to send auxiliaries into Laconia, when the missed from 
Lacedzemonians first applied for them, had not been Pioslsoniss 


taken without considerable debate at Athens. 


The 2nd change 


party of Periklés and Ephialtés, habitually in oppo- at Athens. 
sition to Kimén, and partisans of the forward democratical 
movement, had strongly discountenanced it, and conjured their 


for su ing more than one applica- 
tion made to Athens, and one expedi- 
tion. The duplication has arisen from 
Plutarch, who has construed too much 
as historical reality the comic exag- 
— of Aristophanés (Aristoph. 

trat. 1138; Plutarch, Kimén, 16). 


e heroine of the latter, Lysistrata, his 


to make peace between the 
Lacedemonians and Athenians, and 
reminding each of the services which 
pas 4 received from the other, 
might permit herself to say to the 
Lacedzemonians—‘ Your envoy Peri- 
kleidas came to Athens, vale with 
terror, and put himself as a Me gaa 
at the altar to entreat our he 
matter of life and death, while Posei- 
dén was still shaking the earth and 
the Messenians were pressing you 
hard: then Kimén with 4000 hoplites 
went and achieved your complete 
salvation”. This is all very telling 
and forcible, as a portion of the 
Aristophanic play, but there is no 
historical truth in it except the fact 
of an application made and an ex- 
pedition sent in consequence. 
We know that the earthquake took 
lace at the time when the siege of 
Thasos was yet go on, because it 
was the reason which prevented the 
Lacedemonians from aiding the be- 
sieged by an invasion of Attica. But 
Kimén commanded at the siege of 
Thasos lutarch, Kimdén, c. 14), 
accordingly he could not have gone as 
commander to Laconia at the time 
when this first expedition is alleged to 
have been undertaken. 
Next, Thucydidés acknowl 
more than one expedition; nor 


es no 
deed 


as@ war. 


does Diodérus (xi. 64), though this is 
of minor consequence. ow mere 
silence on the part of Thucydidés, in 
reference to the events of a period 
which he only professes to survey 
briefly, is not always a very forcible 
negative argument. But in this case, 
is account of the expedition of 461 
B.C., With its very important conse- 
quences, is such as to exclude the 
supposition that he knew of any prior 
expedition, two or three years earlier. 
Had he known of any such, he could 
not have written the account which 
now stands yee ert Fre oe 
especially on the prolongation of the 
5 es | on the incapacity of the 
Lacedemonians for attacki walls, 
as the reasons why they invoked the 
Athenians as well as their other allies: 
he implies that the presence of the 
latter in Laconia was a new and 
threatening incident : moreover, when 
he tells us how much the Athenians 
were incensed by their abrupt and 
mistrustful pil he could not 
have omitted to notice as an aggrava- 
tion of this feeling, that only two or 
three years before, they rescued 
Lacedemén from the brink of ruin. 
Let us add, that the supposition of 
8 the first military power in 
reece, and distinguished for her un- 
intermitting discip 6, being reduced 
all at once to a condition of such utter 
helplessness as to owe her safety to 
foreign intervention — is hly im- 
probable in itself; inadmissible except 
on very good evidence, 
For the reasons here stated, I reject 
the first Go etme into Laconia, men- 
tioned in Plutarch 
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countrymen not to assist in renovating and strengthening their 
most formidable rival. Perhaps the previous engagement of the 
Lacedemonians to invade Attica on behalf of the Thasians may 
have become known to them, though not so formally as to 
exclude denial. And even supposing this engagement to have 
remained unknown at that time to every one, there were not 
wanting other grounds to render the policy of refusal plausible. 
But Kimén—with an earnestness which even the philo-Laconian 
Kritias afterwards characterized as a sacrifice of the grandeur of 
Athens to the advantage of Lacedeemén 1—employed all his credit 
and influence in seconding the application. The maintenance of 
alliance with Sparta on equal footing—peace among the great 
powers of Greece and common war against Persia—together with 
the prevention of all further democratical changes in Athens— 
were the leading points of his political creed. As yet, both his 
personal and political ascendency were predominant over his 
opponents. As yet, there was no manifest conflict, which had 
only just begun to show itself in the case of Thasos, between the 
maritime power of Athens and the union of land force under 
Sparta: and Kim6n could still treat both of these phenomena as 
co-existing necessities of Hellenic well-being. Though noway 
distinguished as a speaker, he carried with him the Athenian 
assembly by appealing to a large and generous patriotism, which 
forbade them to permit the humiliation of Sparta. “Consent not 
to see Hellas lamed of one leg and Athens drawing without her 
yoke-fellow ;”*—such was his language, as we learn from his 
friend and companion the Chian poet Ién: and in the lips of 
Kim6n it proved effective. It is a speech of almost melancholy 
interest, since ninety years passed over before such an appeal was 
ever again addressed to an Athenian assembly.* The despatch of 
the auxiliaries was thus dictated by a generous sentiment, to the 
disregard of what might seem political prudence, And we may 
imagine the violent reaction which took place in Athenian 
feeling, when the Lacedzemonians repaid them by singling out 
their troops from all the other allies as objects of insulting 


1 Plutarch, Kimén, c. 16. Thy “EAAdSa Keke, pare ait modu ére- 

? Plutarch, KimOn, ¢. 16, ‘0 8"*lov P°Qe. Seino h Y ctionie. vi.—about 
ézopmvqpoveder Kai Tov Adyov, @uddAiaTa 379 BE—a| opt before the battle of 
rovs AOnvaious éxivnge, wapaxaday ware Leuktra. 
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suspicion. We may imagine the triumph of Periklés and 
Ephialtés, who had opposed the mission—and the vast loss of 
influence to Kimén, who had brought it about—when Athens 
received again into her public assembly the hoplites sent back 
from Ithémé. 

Both in the internal constitution, indeed (of which more 
presently), and in the external policy, of Athens, the 
dismissal of these soldiers was pregnant with results. Athenians 
The Athenians immediately passed a formal resolution renounce 
to renounce the alliance between themselves and of Spa: 
Lacedemén against the Persians. They did more; 2ndcontract 


they looked out for land-enemies of Lacedeemén, with ye ee 
whom to ally themselves. ‘Arge-hhe 


Of these by far the first, both in Hellenic rank and mea a 
in real power, was Argos. That city, neutral during sae other 
the Persian invasion, had now recovered the effects of “~~ 
the destructive defeat suffered about thirty years before from the 
Spartan king Kleomenés. The sons of the ancient citizens had 
grown to manhood, and the temporary predominance of the 
Periceki, acquired in consequence of the ruinous loss of citizens 
in that defeat, had been again put down. In the neighbourhood 
of Argos, and dependent upon it, were situated Mykéne, Tiryns, 
and Midea—small in power and importance, but rich in mythical 
renown. Disdaining the inglorious example of Argos at the 
period of danger, these towns had furnished contingents both to 
Thermopyle and Platza, which their powerful neighbour had 
been unable either to prevent at the time or to avenge afterwards 
from fear of the intervention of Lacedemén. But so soon as the 
latter was seen to be endangered and occupied at home, with a 
formidable Messenian revolt, the Argeians availed themselves of 
the opportunity to attack not only Mykénz and Tiryns, but also 
Ornex, Midea, and other semi-dependent towns around them. 
Several of these were reduced; and the inhabitants, robbed of 
their autonomy, were incorporated with the domain of Argos: 
but the Mykeneans, partly from the superior gallantry of their 
resistance, partly from jealousy of their mythical renown, were 
either sold as slaves or driven into banishment.’ Through these 


1 Dioddér. xi. 65 ; Strabo, viii. p. 872; this incident in 468 B.c. : but as it un- 
Pausan. ii. 16,17, 25. Diodérus places doubtedly comes after the earthquake 
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victories Argos was now more powerful than ever, and the 
propositions of alliance made to her by Athens, while strengthening 
both the two against Lacedeem6n, opened to her a new chance of 
recovering her lost headship in Peloponnésus. The Thessalians 
became members of this new alliance, which was a defensive 
alliance against Lacedemén; and hopes were doubtless 
entertained of drawing in some of the habitual allies of the 
latter. 

The new character which Athens had thus assumed, as a 
Seat competitor for landed alliances not less than for 
461—460B.c. maritime ascendency, came opportunely for the 
Megara —_ protection of the neighbouring town of Megara. It 
alas with appears that Corinth, perhaps instigated like Argos 
Growing by the helplessness of the Lacedemonians, had been 
Corinth making border encroachments on the one side upon 
and the Kleénes—on the other side upon Megara:! on which 
ing Pelo- | ground the latter, probably despairing of protection 
pos from Lacedeemén, renounced the Lacedeemonian con- 
towards nexion, and obtained permission to enrol herself as an 
ally of Athens? This was an acquisition of signal 
value to the Athenians, since it both opened to them the whole 
range of territory across the outer Isthmus of Corinth to the 
interior of the Krissean Gulf, on which the Megarian port of 
Pégee was situated, and placed them in possession of the passes 
of Mount Geraneia, so that they could arrest the march of a 
Peloponnesian army over the Isthmus, and protect Attica from - 
invasion. It was moreover of great importance in its effects on 
Grecian politics: for it was counted as a wrong by Lacedeemén, 
gave deadly offence to the Corinthians, and lighted up the flames 
of war between them and Athens ; their allies the Epidaurians 
and Aiginetans taking their part. Though Athens had not yet 
been guilty of unjust encroachment against any Poloponnesian 
state, her ambition and energy had inspired universal awe ; 
while the maritime states in the neighbourhood, such as Corinth, 
Epidaurus, and. Agina, saw these terror-striking qualities 
threatening them at their own doors, through her alliance with 
at Sparta, we must suppose it to have pendix. 8. 


happened about 463 B.c. See Mr, : Plutarch, Kimén, c. 17, 
Fynes Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, AP 2 Thucyd. i. 108. 
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Argos and Megara. Moreover, it is probable that the ancient 
feud between the Athenians and Aginetans, though dormant 
since a little before the Persian invasion, had never been appeased 
or forgotten ; so that the Aiginetans, dwelling within sight of 
Peirseus, were at once best able to appreciate, and most likely to 
dread, the enormous maritime power now possessed by Athens. 
Periklés was wont to call Aigina the eyesore of Peirzeus :1 but we 
may. be sure that Peirgeus, grown into a vast fortified port within 
the existing generation, was in a much stronger degree the 
eyesore of Aigina. 

The Athenians were at this time actively engaged in prosecuting 
the war against Persia, having a fleet of no less than —- 
two hundred sail, equipped by or from the confederacy simulta- 

. ‘ ° neousaction 
collectively, now serving in Cyprus and on the Phee- of the Athe- 
nician coast. Moreover the revolt of the Egyptians aa 
under Inaros (about 460 B.c.) opened to them new Phoenicia, 
means of action against the Great King. Their fleet, Greece.— 
by invitation of the revolters, sailed up the Nile to Phey build 
Memphis, where there seemed at first a good prospect 
of throwing off the Persian dominion. Yet in spite Megara to 
of so great an abstraction from their disposable force, % 
their military operations near home were conducted with 
unabated vigour ; and the inscription which remains—a com- 
memoration of their citizens of the Erechtheid tribe who were 
slain in one and the same year in Cyprus, Egypt, Phoenicia, the 
Halieis, Augina, and Megara—brings forcibly before us that 
energy which astonished and even alarmed their contemporaries. 

Their first proceedings at Megara were of a nature altogether 
novel, in the existing condition of Greece. It was necessary for 
the Athenians to protect their new ally against the superiority of 
Peloponnesian land force, and to ensure a constant communication 
with it by sea. But the city (like most of the ancient Hellenic 
towns) was situated on a hill at some distance from the sea, 
separated from its port Niseea by a space of nearly one mile. One 
of the earliest proceedings of the Athenians was to build two lines 
of wall, near and parallel to each other, connecting the city with 
Nisea; so that the two thus formed one continuous fortress, 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 8. 
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wherein a standing Athenian garrison was maintained, with the 
constant means of succour from Athens in case of need. These 
“Long Walls,” though afterwards copied in other places and on 
a larger scale, were at that juncture an ingenious invention, for the 
purpose of extending the maritime arm of Athens toan inland city. 

The first operations of Corinth however were not directed 
459—458n.c, 2gainst Megara. The Athenians, having undertaken 
Worse a landing in the territory of the Halieis (the popula- 
against tion of the southern Argolic peninsula, bordering on 
Seeinn ;, ‘Treezén and Hermioné), were defeated on land by the 
Totaldefeat Corinthian and Epidaurian forces: possibly it may 
Zginetans have been in this expedition that they acquired pos- 
ab POG: session of Troezén, which we find afterwards in their 
dependence, without knowing when it became so. But in a sea- 
fight which took place off the island of Kekryphaleia (between 
Egina and the Argolic peninsula) the Athenians gained the 
victory. After this victory and defeat,—neither of them ap- 
parently very decisive,—the Aiginetans began to take a more 
energetic part in the war, and brought out their full naval force 
together with that of their allies—Corinthians, Epidaurians, and 
other Peloponnesians : while Athens equipped a fleet of corre- 


sponding magnitude, summoning her allies also; though we do — 


not know the actual numbers on either side. In the great naval 
battle which ensued off the island of Aigina, the superiority of 
the new nautical tactics acquired by twenty years’ practice of the 
Athenians since the Persian war—over the old Hellenic ships and 
seamen, as shown in those states where at the time of the battle 
of Marathén the maritime strength of Greece had resided—was 
demonstrated by a victory most complete and decisive, The 
Peloponnesian and Dorian seamen had as yet had no experience 
of the improved sea-craft of Athens, and when we find how much 
they were disconcerted with it even twenty-eight years afterwards 
at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, we shall not wonder 
at its destructive effect upon them in this early battle. The 
maritime power of Aigina was irrecoverably ruined. The Athe- 
. nians captured seventy ships of war, landed a large force upon 
the island, and commenced the siege of the city by land as well 
as by sea.! 
1 Thucyd. i. 105 ; Lysias, Orat. Funebr. ¢. 10; Diodér. xi. 78. 
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If the Lacedemonians had not been occupied at home by the 
blockade of Ithémé, they would have been probably 
induced to invade Attica as a diversion to the Aigine- The Athe- 
tans, especially as the Persian Megabazus came to si 
Sparta at this time, on the part of Artaxerxes, to The Co- 
prevail upon them to do so, in order that the Pnthians 
Athenians might be constrained to retire from Egypt. 
This Persian brought with him a large sum of money, defeated 
but was nevertheless obliged to return without effect- Libewenh 
ing his mission.1 The Corinthians and Epidaurians, under 
however, while they carried to gina a reinforce- 
ment of 300 hoplites, did their best to aid her further by an 
attack upon Megara, which place, it was supposed, the Athenians 
could not possibly relieve without withdrawing their forces from 
gina, inasmuch as so many of their men were at the same time 
serving in Egypt. But the Athenians showed themselves equal 
to all these three exigencies at one and the same time, to the 
great disappointment of their enemies. Myrénidés marched from 
Athens to Megara at the head of the citizens in the two extremes 
of military age, old and young—these being the only troops at 
home. He fought the Corinthians near the town, gaining a 
slight, but debateable, advantage, which he commemorated by a 
trophy, as soon as the Corinthians had returned home. But the 
latter, when they arrived at home, were so much reproached by 
their own old citizens, for not having vanquished the refuse of 
the Athenian military force,* that they returned back at the end 
of twelve days and erected a trophy on their side, laying claim 
to a victory in the past battle. The Athenians, marching out of 
Megara, attacked them a second time, and gained on this occasion 
a decisive victory. The defeated Corinthians were still more 
unfortunate in their retreat ; for a body of them, missing their 
road, became entangled in a space of private ground enclosed on 
every side by a deep ditch, and having only one narrow entrance. 
Myrénidés, detecting this fatal mistake, planted his hoplites at 


1 Thucyd. i. 109. didés about the Corinthians, that the 
2 Lysias, Orat. —— c. ep pos he = of ae Ri cit a s in- 
paxduevor awacay thy Sivauty thy éxei- dignant against them on their return, 
ae vere non amecpyxdct Kai tots ovxw is highly characteristic of Grecian 
Suv ers—xaxigouevo. brad tav a Ti 
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the entrance to prevent their escape, and then surrounded the 
enclosure with his light-armed troops, who with their missile 
weapons slew all the Corinthian hoplites, without possibility 
either of flight or resistance. The bulk of the Corinthian army 
effected their retreat, but the destruction of this detachment was 


a sad blow to the city. 
Splendid as the success of the Athenians had been during this 


458—457 B.C. 
The Long 
Walls be- 
tween 
Athens and 
Peirzeus are 
projected— 
espoused by 
Periklés, 
opposed by 
Kimén— 
political 
contentions 
at Athens— 
importance 


year, both on land and at sea, it was easy for them to 
foresee that the power of their enemies would 
presently be augmented by the Lacedsemonians 
taking the field. Partly on this account—partly also 
from the more energetic phase of democracy, and the 
long-sighted views of Periklés, which were now 
becoming ascendant in the city—the Athenians 
began the stupendous undertaking of connecting 
Athens with the sea by means of long walls. The 
idea of this measure had doubtless been first suggested 


Wane on by the recent erection of long walls, though for so 
much smaller a distance, between Megara and Nisza : 
for without such an intermediate stepping-stone, the project of a 
wall forty stadia (=about 44 English miles) to join Athens with 
Peirzeus, and another wall of thirty-five stadia (=nearly 4 English 
miles) to join it with Phalérum, would have appeared extrava- 
gant even to the sanguine temper of Athenians, as it certainly 
would have seemed a few years earlier to Themistoklés himself. 
Coming as an immediate sequel of great recent victories, and 
while Aigina, the great Dorian naval power, was prostrate and 
under blockade, it excited the utmost alarm among the Pelopon- 
nesians—being regarded as the second great stride,? at once 
conspicuous and of lasting effect, in Athenian ambition, next to 
the fortification of Peirzeus. 
But besides this feeling in the bosom of enemies, the measure 
was also interwoven with the formidable contention of political 
parties then going on at Athens. Kimén had been recently 


1Thucyd. i. 106. dos wéya rodro Sika Kpardvat, kal borepov Ta mapa oTy- 
mete é every lease aes gat tecxn—is the language addressed 
xi. 78, 79—whose chronolo; owever, «ays 
is very misleading. BY: » by the Corinthians to the Spartans, in 
2 Kai ravde ders atttot, 76 Te mparov reference to Athens, a little before the 
Woavres adrovs Thy woAty pera Ta My- Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. i. 69). 
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ostracised ; and the democratical movement pressed by Periklés 
and Ephialtés (of which more presently) was in its full tide of 
success ; yet not without a violent and unprincipled opposition 
on the part of those who supported the existing constitution. 
Now the long walls formed a part of the foreign policy of 
Periklés, continuing on a gigantic scale the plans of Themi- 
stoklés when he first schemed the Peirwus. They were framed 
to render Athens capable of carrying on war against any 
superiority of landed attack, and of bidding defiance to the 
united force of Peloponnésus. But though thus calculated for 
contingencies which a long-sighted man might see gathering in 
the distance, the new walls were, almost on the same grounds, 
obnoxious to a considerable number of Athenians: to the party 
recently headed by Kimén, who were attached to the Laceda- 
monian connexion, and desired above all things to maintain 
peace at home, reserving the energies of the state for anti-Persian 
enterprise: to many landed proprietors in Attica, whom they 
seemed to threaten with approaching invasion and destruction of 
their territorial possessions : to the rich men and aristocrats of 
Athens, averse to astill closer contact and amalgamation with 
the maritime multitude in Peirzus: lastly, perhaps, to a certain 
vein of old Attic feeling, which might look upon the junction of 
Athens with the separate demes of Peireus and Phalérum as 
effacing the special associations connected with the holy rock of 
Athéné. When to all these grounds of opposition we add the 
expense and trouble of the undertaking itself, the interference 
with private property, the peculiar violence of party which 
happened then to be raging, and the absence of a large proportion 
of military citizens in Egypt, we shall hardly be surprised to 
find that the projected long walls brought on a risk of the most 
serious character both for Athens and her democracy. If any 
further proof were wanting of the vast importance of these long 
walls, in the eyes both of friends and of enemies, we might find 
it in the fact that their destruction was the prominent mark of 
Athenian humiliation after the battle of Agospotami, and their 


. restoration the immediate boon of Pharnabazus and Kon6n after 


the victory of Knidus. 
Under the influence of the alarm now spread by the proceed- 


ings of Athens, the Lacedwmonians were prevailed upon to under- 
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take an expedition out of Peloponnésus, although the Helots in 
._ Ithémé were not yet reduced to surrender. Their 
of the force consisted of 1500 troops of their own, and 10,000 
niansinto. Of their various allies, under the regent Nikomédés. 
Beotia— The ostensible motive or the pretence for this march 
theascen- Was the protection of the little territory of Doris against 
deney of the Phokians, who had recently invaded it, and taken 

one of its three towns. The mere approach of so 
large a force immediately compelled the Phokians to relinquish 
their conquest, but it was soon seen that this was only a small 
part of the objects of Sparta, and that her main purpose, under 
instigation of the Corinthians, was to arrest the aggrandizement 
of Athens. It could not escape the penetration of Corinth that 
the Athenians might presently either enlist or constrain the 
towns of Beotia into their alliance, as they had recently acquired 
Megara, in addition to their previous ally Platea: for the 
Beeotian federation was at this time much disorganized, and 
Thébes, its chief, had never recovered her ascendency since the 
discredit of her support lent to the Persian invasion. To 
strengthen Thébes, and to render her ascendency effective over 
the Beeotian cities, was the best way of providing a neighbour at 
once powerful and hostile to the Athenians, so as to prevent their 
further aggrandizement by land: it was the same policy as 
Epameinondas pursued eighty years afterwards, in organi 
Arcadia and Mess8né against Sparta. Accordingly, the Pelopon- 
nesian force was now employed partly in enlarging and 
strengthening the fortifications of Thébes herself, partly in 
constraining the other Beeotian cities into effective obedience to 
her supremacy ; probably by placing their governments in the 
hands of citizens of known oligarchical politics, and perhaps 
banishing suspected opponents. To this scheme the Thebans 
lent themselves with earnestness, promising to keep down for the 
future their border neighbours, so as to spare the necessity of 
armies coming from Sparta.” 


1 Diod6r. xi. 81; Justin, iii. 6. Tis to the internal affairs of Beotia, some- 
ev tav OnBaiwv " rodews | xeigova tov where about this time, full as they 
mepiBodov kareoxevacay, tas 5° év Boww- were of internal dissension, that the 
tig TédetS Hvdyagay YroTatrecOat rots dictum and simile of Perikl 
OnBaious which Aristotle notices in his Rhetorie. 

Diod6r. Le, It must probably be iii. 4, 2. 
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But there was also a further design, yes more important, in 
contemplation by the Spartans and Corinthians. The ssontion 
oligarchical opposition at Athens’ were so bitterly 3 the 
hostile to the Long Walls, to Periklés, and to the sony Se 
democratical movement, that several of them opened 
a secret negotiation with the Peloponnesian leaders; Athens, 
inviting them into Attica, and entreating their aid in ‘the Athe- 
an internal rising for the purpose not only of putting garelileal 
a stop to the Long Walls, but also of subverting the party, op- 
democracy. The Peloponnesian army, while prose- posed 
cuting its operations in Beotia, waited in hopes of Walls. 
seeing the Athenian malcontents in arms, and encamped at 
Tanagra on the very borders of Attica for the purpose of immediate 
co-operation with them. The juncture was undoubtedly one of 
much hazard for Athens, especially as the ostracised Kimén and 
his remaining friends in the city were suspected of being impli 
cated in the conspiracy. But the Athenian leaders, aware of the 
Lacedemonian operations in Beotia, knew also what was meant 
by the presence of the army on their immediate borders, and 
took decisive measures to avert the danger. Having obtained a 
reinforcement of 1000 Argeians and some Thessalian horse, they 
marched out to Tanagra, with the full Athenian force then at 
home ; which must of course have consisted chiefly of the old and 
the young, the same who had fought under Myrénidés at Megara ; 
for the blockade of Aigina was still going on. Nor was it possible 
for the Lacedeemonian army to return into Peloponnésus without 
fighting ; for the Athenians, masters of the Megarid, were in 
possession of the difficult high lands of Geraneia, the road of 
march along the isthmus; while the Athenian fleet, pattie of 
by means of the harbour of Péga, was prepared to — 
intercept them if they tried to come by sea across the of the 
Krisseean Gulf, by which way it would appear that Athenians. 
they had come out. Near Tanagra a bloody battle took place be- 
tween the two armies, wherein the Lacedzemonians were victorious, 
chiefly from the desertion of the Thessalian horse who passed 
over to them in the very heat of the engagement.1 But though 
the advantage was on their side, it was not sufficiently decisive to 


1 Thucyd. i. 107. 
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favour the contemplated rising in Attica. Nor did the Pelopon- 
nesians gain anything by it except an undisturbed retreat over 
the high lands of Geraneia, after having partially ravaged the 
Megarid. 

Though the battle of Tanagra was a defeat, yet there were 
Effectsof circumstances connected with it which rendered its 
the battle— effects highly beneficial to Athens. The ostracised 


enerous 
haviour Kimén presented himself on the field, as soon as the 


ba nd army had passed over the boundaries of Attica, request- 
recalled —_ing to be allowed to occupy his station as a hoplite 
ostracism. and fight in the ranks ofhis tribe—the CEnéis. But 
such was the belief, entertained by the members of the senate and 
by his political enemies present, that he was an accomplice in the 
conspiracy known to be on foot, that permission was refused and 
he was forced to retire. In departing he conjured his personal 
friends, Euthippus (of the deme Anaphlystus) and others, to 
behave in such a manner as might wipe away the stain resting 
upon his fidelity, and in part also upon theirs. His friends 
retained his panoply and assigned to it the station in the ranks 
which he would himself have occupied: they then entered the 
engagement with desperate resolution and one hundred of them 
fell side by side in their ranks. Periklés, on his part, who was 
present among the hoplites of his own tribe the Akamantis, aware 
of this application and repulse of Kimén, thought it incumbent 
upon him to display not merely his ordinary personal courage, 
but an unusual recklessness of life and safety, though it happened 
that he escaped unwounded. All these incidents brought about 
a generous sympathy and spirit of compromise among the con- 
tending parties at Athens; while the unshaken patriotism of 
Kimén and his friends discountenanced and disarmed those con- 
spirators who had entered into correspondence with the enemy, 
at the same time that it roused a repentant admiration towards 
the ostracised leader himself. Such was the happy working of 
this new sentiment that a decree was shortly proposed aud carried 
—proposed too by Periklés himself—to abridge the ten years of 
Kimén’s ostracism, and permit his immediate return.) We may 


4 Plutarch, Kimdén, c. 14: Periklés, fear of the Lacedemonians who had 
c. 10. Plutarch represents the Athe- eer beaten them at Tanagra, and for 
nians as having recalled Kimén from purpose of procuring peace. He 
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recollect that under circumstances partly analogous Themistoklés 
had himself proposed the restoration of his rival Aris- 


teidés from ostracism, a little before the battle of 
Salamis :* and in both cases the suspension of enmity 
between the two leaders was partly the sign, partly 
also the auxiliary cause, of reconciliation and renewed 
fraternity among the general body of citizens. It was 


a moment analogous to that salutary impulse of compromise and 
harmony of parties, which followed the extinction of the Oligarchy 
of Four Hundred, forty-six years afterwards, and on which 
Thucydidés dwells emphatically as the salvation of Athens in her 
distress—a moment rare in free communities generally, not less 
than among the jealous competitors for political ascendency at 


Athens.? 


adds that Kimén obtained peace for 
them forthwith. Both these assertions 
are incorrect. The extraordinary suc 
cesses in Beotia, which followed so 
bem after the defeat at Tanagra, 

ow that the Athenians were under 
no pony of fear at that juncture 
and that the recal of Kimén proceeded 
from quite different feelings. Moreover 
the peace with Sparta was not made 
till some years afterwards. 

1 Plutarch, Themistoklés, c. 10. 

2 Plutarch, Kimén, c. 17 ; Periklés, 
c. 10; Thucyd. viii. 97. Plutareh 
observes, ting this reconciliation 
of parties after the battle of near, 
after having mentioned that Periklés 
himself proposed the restoration of 
Kimén— 

Otrw rére wodttixai pev Foay at dca- 
opal, pérpror 5@ of Oupuol Kai mpds 7d 
Kowvoy evavdxAnror cvppepov, H 5é ptdo- 
tTinia mavTwy émixpatovca Twv twabov 
Tots THS TaTpidos Urexwper Kaipots. 

Which remarks are very analogous 
to those of Thucydidés in recounting 
the memorable proceedings of the year 
411 B.c., after the deposition of the 
oligarchy of Four Hundred (Thucyd. 


. 97). 

Kai ovx Hxtora 8) Tov mparov xpdvov 
émi ye éu0d "A@nvaior paivovras ed moAt- 
Tevoavres* peTpia yap 7 Te és Tos bAl- 
yous Kai rovs moAAOUs EvyKpacis éyévero, 
Kal éx TOVApwy TaY TpaypaTwr yevouevwv 
ToUTO mpaTov avyveyxe Thy Todt. Dr. 
Arnold says in note—“ It ap’ 

that the constitution as now fixed was 
at first. in the opinion of Thucydid 
the best that Athens had ever enjoy: 


within his memory ; that is, the best 
since the complete ascendency of the 
democracy effected under Peri 
But how long a period is meant to be 
included by the words rdv mparov 
pévov, and when and how aid the 
implied change take place? Tov mparov 
xpovov can hardly apply to the whole 
remaining term of the war, as if this 
improved constitution had been first 
subverted by the triumph of the 
oligarchy under the Thirty, and then 
moe ed by the restoration of the 
old democracy after their overthrow. 
Yet Xenophén mentions no inter- 
mediate change overnment 
between the Vy aye of his history 
and the end of t’ 

I think that the words « modAt- 
revoavres are understood by Dr. Arnold 
in a sense too special and limited—as 
denoting merely the new constitution, 
or positive organic enactments, which 
the Athenians now introduced. It 


each other 


Tov Sypov mporracias (ii. 65) noticed as 
having been so mischievous before. 
Of course any constitutional arra 

ments in uced at such a ‘od 
would e of the moderate and 
harmonious spirit then prevalent, and 


4—27 
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So powerful was this burst of fresh patriotism and unanimity 
B.C. 456. after the battle of Tanagra, which produced the recal 
Victory of of Kim6n and appears to have overlaid the pre-existing 

by conspiracy, that the Athenians were quickly in a con- 
nians—they ition to wipe off the stain of their defeat. It was on 
acquire the sixty-second day after the battle that they under- 


ascendency 


over all took an aggressive march under Myrénidésinto Beeotia : 
pee ana the extreme precision of this date—being the single 
Lokris. case throughout the summary of events between the 
Persian and Peloponnesian wars wherein Thucydidés is thus pre- 
cise—marks how strong an impression it made upon the memory 
of the Athenians. At the battle of Ginophyta, engaged against 
the aggregate Theban and Beeotian forces—or, if Diodérus is to be 
trusted, in two battles, of which that of inophyta was the last— 
Myrénidés was completely victorious. The Athenians became 
masters of Thébes as well as of the remaining Beeotian towns: 
reversing all the arrangements recently made by Sparta—estab- 
lishing democratical governments—and forcing the aristocratical 
leaders, favourable to Theban ascendency and Lacedsemonian 
connexion, to become exiles. Nor was it only Beotia which the 
Athenians thus required: Phokis and Lokris were both succes- 
sively added to the list of their dependent allies—the former 
being in the main friendly to Athens and not disinclined to the 
change, while the latter were so decidedly hostile that one 
hundred of their chiefs were detained and sent to Athens as 
hostages. The Athenians thus extended their influence—main- 
tained through internal party-management, backed by the dread 
of interference from without in case of need—from the borders of 
the Corinthian territory, including both Megara and Péga, to the 
strait of Thermopyle.? 

These important acquisitions were soon crowned by the com- 
pletion of the Long Walls and the conquest of Aigina. That 
island, doubtless starved out by its protracted blockade, was 
forced to capitulate on condition of destroying its fortifications, 
surrendering all its ships of war, and submitting to annual 


would therefore form a part of what éAcv@¢pws 58 7a mpds Td Kowvdy moAtTevo- 
is commended by Thucydidés: but his sev, &e. 

commendation is not confined to them I Thucyd. i. 108; Dioddr. xi. 81, 
specially. Compare the phrase ii. 38, 82, 
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tribute as a dependent ally of Athens. The reduction of this 
once powerful maritime city marked Athens as go, 45s. 
mistress of the sea on the Peloponnesian coast not Cppletion 
less than on the Agean. Her admiral Tolmidés Walls— 
displayed her strength by sailing round Peloponnésus, ena, > 
and even by the insult of burning the Lacedemonian which “ty 
ports of Methéné and of Gythium. He took Chalkis, dismantled, 
a possession of the Corinthians, and Naupaktus be- panel 
longing to the Ozolian Lokrians, near the mouth of tributary. 
the Corinthian Gulf—disembarked troops near Sikyén, with some 
advantage in a battle against opponents from that The 
town—and either gained or forced into the Athenian {Athenians 
alliance not only Zakynthus and Kephallénia, but round Pelo- 
also some of the towns of Achaia; for we after- POtheir 
wards find these latter attached to Athens without 9perations 
knowing when the connexion began.1 During the of Corinth. 
ensuing year the Athenians renewed their attack upon Sikyén, 
with a force of 1000 hoplites under Periklés himself, sailing from 
the Megarian harbour of Pége in the Krissean Gulf. This 
eminent man, however, gained no greater advantage than 
Tolmidés — defeating the Sikyonian forces in the field and 
driving them within their walls. He afterwards made an 
expedition into Akarnania, taking the Achzan allies in addition 
to his own forces, but miscarried in his attack on 
(Eniade and accomplished nothing. Nor were the 
Athenians more successful in a march undertaken this same year 
against Thessaly, for the purpose of restoring Orestes, one of the 
exiled princes or nobles of Pharsalus. Though they took with 
them an imposing force, including their Beotian and Phokian 
allies, the powerful Thessalian cavalry forced them to keep in a 
compact body and confined them to the ground actually occupied 
by their hoplites ; while all their attempts against the city failed, 
and their hopes of internal rising were disappointed.’ 

Had the Athenians succeeded in Thessaly, they would have 
acquired to their alliance nearly the whole of extra-Peloponnesian 
Greece. But even without Thessaly their power was prodigious, 
and had now attained a maximum height from which it never 


B.C, 454 


2 Thucyd. i, 108—115 ; Diodor. xi. 84. 2 Thucyd. i. 111; Dioddr, xi. 85. 
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varied except to decline. As a counterbalancing loss against 
Defeat so many successes, we have to reckon their ruinous 
and losses defeat in Egypt, after a war of six years against the 
Athenians Persians (B.c. 460—455). At first they had gained 
in Egypt. _prilliant advantages, in conjunction with the insurgent 
prince Inarés ; expelling the Persians from all Memphis except 
the strongest part called the White Fortress, And such was the 
alarm of the Persian king Artaxerxes at the presence of the 
Athenians in Egppt, that he sent Megabazus with a large sum of 
money to Sparta, in order to induce the Lacedemonians to 
invade Attica. This envoy however failed, and an augmented 
Persian force, being sent to Egypt under Megabyzus, son of 
Zopyrus,! drove the Athenians and their allies, after an obstinate 
struggle, out of Memphis into the island of the Nile called 
Prosépitis. Here they were blocked up for eighteen months, 
until at length Megabyzus turned the arm of the river, laid the 
channel dry, and stormed the island by land. A very few 
Athenians escaped by land to Kyréné: the rest were either slain 
or made captive, and Inarés himself was crucified. And the 
calamity of Athens was further aggravated by the arrival of fifty 
fresh Athenian ships, which, coming after the defeat, but without 
being aware of it, sailed into the Mendesian branch of the Nile, 
and thus fell unawares into the power of the Persians and Phe- 
nicians ; very few either of the ships or men escaping. The whole 
of Egypt became again subject to the Persians, except Amyrtzus, 
who contrived by retiring into the inaccessible fens still to main- 
tain his independence. One of the largest armaments ever sent 
forth by Athens and her confederacy was thus utterly ruined.? 

It was about the time of the destruction of the Athenian army 
B.C. 455. in Egypt, and of the circumnavigation of Peloponnésus 
Spa eg by Tolmidés, that the internal war, carried on by the 
Laconia Lacedemonians against the Helots or Messenians at 
anileave Ithdmé, ended. These besieged men. no longer able 
thecountry. to stand out against a protracted blockade, were forced 


1 Herodot. iii. 160. allowed to come back under a fayour- 
2 Thucyd. i. 104, 109, 110; Dioddr. a. capitulation Pi ees _by me 
xi. 77; xii. 3. The story of Diodorus Persian generals—is contradicted by 
: the total ruin which he himself states 
in the first of these two passages—that to have befallen them in the latter 


most of the Athenian forces were passages, as well as by 7 
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to abandon this last fortress of ancient Messenian independence, 
stipulating for a safe retreat from Peloponnésus with their wives 
and families; with the proviso that if any one of them ever 
returned to Peloponnésus, he should become the slave of the first 
person who seized him. They were established by Tolmidés at 
Naupaktus (recently taken by the Athenians from the Ozolian 
Lokrians),! where they will be found rendering good service to 
Athens in the following wars. 

After the victory of Tanagra, the Lacedemonians made no 
further expeditions out of Peloponnésus for several 
succeeding years, not even to prevent Bootia and five years 
Phokis from being absorbed into the Athenian between 
alliance. The reason of this remissness lay, partly, in {thens and 
their general character; partly, in the continuance Of the ee 
siege of Ithémé, which occupied them at home; but still influence of 
more, perhaps, in the fact that the Athenians, masters Kim6n. 
of the Megarid, were in occupation of the road over pr Ne 
the high lands of Geraneia, and eould therefore 
obstruct the march of any army out from Pelo- Peri 
ponnésus. Even after the surrender of Ithdmé, the Lace- 
dgemonians remained inactive for three years, after which time 
a formal truce was concluded with Athens by the ,¢ 455— 
Peloponnesians generally, for five years longer.* This 452. 
truce was concluded in a great degree through the n.c. 452— 
influence of Kimén,*? who was eager to resume ‘7 
‘effective operations against the Persians; while it was not less 


1 Thucyd. i. 103; Diodor. xi. 84. (Fasti Hellen., A dix 8, p. 257) has 

2 Thueyd. i. 112. pointed out some a these inaccuracies ; 

3 Theopompus, Fragm. 92, her ge and there he others ro not less 

i . ; Dioddér. ve, especially Che) ascri 

sce coment Shin te Pemencabine sania 

It is to be presumed that thisis the isremar le oth of them seem 
peace which Aischinés (De Fals. Legat. recognize only two long walls, the nor- 
c. 54, p. 300) and Andokidés (De Pace, thernand the southern wall; whereasin 
c. 1) state to have been made by Mil- the time of Thucydidés there were three 
tiadés son of Kimén, proxenus of the long walls: the two near and es 
Lacedzmonians; assuming that Mil- connecting Athens with eee, 
tiadés son of Kimén is put by them, a third connecting it with Phalérum. 
through la) of memory, for Kimén This last was never renewed, after all 
son of Miltiadés. But the passages of of them had been partially destroyed 
these orators involve so much both of at the disastrous close of the Pelopon- 
historical and chronological inac- nesian war: and it appears to have 
curacy, that it is unsafe to cite them, passed out of the recollection of 
and impossible to amend them except Aischinés, who speaks of the two 
by conjecture. Mr. Fynes Clinton walls as they existed in his time. 
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suitable to the potitical interest of Periklés that his most 
distinguished rival should be absent on foreign service,! so as not 
to interfere with his influence at home. Accordingly Kimén, 
having equipped a fleet of 200 triremes from Athens and her 
confederates, set sail for Cyprus, from whence he despatched 
sixty ships to Egypt, at the request of the insurgent prince 
Amyrteus, who was still maintaining himself against the Persians 
amidst the fens, while with the remaining armament he laid 
Death of siege to Kitium. In the prosecution of this siege, he 
Gus died either of disease or of a wound. The arma- 
victories | ment, under his successor Anaxikratés, became so 
Athenian embarrassed for want of provisions, that they aban- 
polaris doned the undertaking altogether, and went to fight 
home. the Pheenician and Kilikian fleet near Salamis in 
Cyprus. They were here victorious, first on sea and afterwards 
on land, though probably not on the same day, as at the 
Eurymedon ; after which they returned home, followed by the 
sixty ships which had gone to Egypt for the purpose of aiding 
Amyrteus.? 

From this time forward no further operations were undertaken 
No further by Athens and her confederacy against the Persians. 
medion And it appears that a convention was concluded 
Athenians between them, whereby the Great King on his part 
all promised two things : To leave free, undisturbed, and 
convention wyntaxed the Asiatic maritime Greeks, not sending 
coaeen . troops within a given distance of the coast: To refrain 
am. from sending any ships of war either westward of 
Phasélis (others place the boundary at the Chelidonean islands, 
rather more to the westward) or within the Kyanean rocks at the 
confluence of the Thracian Bosphorus with the Euxine. On 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 10, and Rei- ong bape trocey Fe of calumniatingKimén, 
public. Gerend. Preecep. hese y the other for discrediting Periklés. 
An understanding is effect be- 2 Thucyd. i. 112; Diodérus, xii. 3. 
tween the two rivals is so natural that Diodérus mentions the name of the 
we need not resort to the supposition orton Anaxikratés. He 
of a secret agreement concluded be- further that Kimén lived not only to 
tween them through the mediation of take Kitium and Mallus, but also to 
Elpiniké sister of Kimén, which gain these two victories. But the 
Plutarch had read in some authors. authority of Thucydidés, superior on 
The charms as well as the intrigues of eve ound to Diodérus, is more 
Elpiniké appear to have con- part ly superior as to the death of 
spicuously in the memoirs of Athenian on, with whom he was connected 
biographers; they were employed byone by relationship. 
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their side the Athenians agreed to leave him in undisturbed 
possession of Cyprus and Egypt. Kallias, an Athenian of 
distinguished family, with some others of his countrymen, went 
up to Susa to negotiate this convention ; and certain envoys from 
Argos, then in alliance with Athens, took the opportunity of 
going thither at the same time, to renew the friendly under- 
standing which their city had established with Xerxés at the 
period of his invasion of Greece.1 

As is generally the case with treaties after hostility, this 
convention did little more than recognize the existing 
state of things, without introducing any new advantage and exag- 
or disadvantage on either side, or calling for any Sertions 
measures to be taken in consequence of it. We may this 
hence assign a reasonable ground for the silence of ps hs 
Thucydidés, who does not even notice the convention 
as having been made: we are to recollect always that reali 
in the interval between the Persian and Peloponnesian of th 
wars, he does not profess to do more than glance 0"? 
briefly at the main events. But the boastful and 
imaccurate authors of the ensuing century, orators, 
rhetors, and historians, indulged in so much exaggeration and 
untruth respecting this convention, both as to date and as to 
details—and extolled as something so glorious the fact of having 
imposed such hard conditions on the Great King—that they have 
raised a suspicion against themselves. specially, they have 
occasioned critics to ask the very natural question, how this 
splendid achievement of Athens came to be left unnoticed by 
Thucydidés? Now the answer to such question is, that the 


¢ 


1 Herodot. vii. 151; Diodér. xii. 8, 
4; Demosthenés (De Falsa Legat. c. 
77, p. 428 R.: compare De Rhodior. 
Libert. c. 13, p. 199) speaks of this 
peace as thy vrd mavrwv Opvdovpéevny 

y cont. 
. 187; Isokratés 


c. 37, 
p. 360 

The loose of these orators 
makes it impossible to determine what 
was the precise limit in respect of 
vicinity to the coast. Isokratés is care- 
less enough to talk of the river Halys 
as the boundary ; Demosthenés states 


it as “‘a day’s course for a horse”. 

The two boundaries marked by sea 
on the other hand, are both clear an 
natural, in reference to the Athenian 
ee Kyanean rocks at one end 
—Phaselis or the Chelidonean islands 
there is no material distance between 

ese two last-mentioned places) on 
the other. 

Dahlmann, at the end of his Dis- 
sertation on the reali of this 
Kimonian , collects the various 

of authors wherein it is men- 
Some : among them are several out of 
the rhetor Aristeidés (Forschungen, p. 
140—148). 
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treaty itself was really of no great moment: it is the state of 
facts and relations implied in the treaty, and existing substantially 
before it was concluded, which constitutes the real glory of 
Athens. But to the later writers, the treaty stood forth as the 
legible evidence of facts which in their time were past and gone ; 
while Thucydidés and his contemporaries, living in the actual 
fulness of the Athenian empire, would certainly not appeal to 
the treaty as an evidence, and might well pass it over even as an 
event, when studying to condense the narrative. Though 
Thucydidés has not mentioned the treaty, he says nothing which 
disproves its reality, and much which is in full harmony with it. 
For we may show even from him,—1. That all open and direct 
hostilities between Athens and Persia ceased, after the last 
mentioned victories of the Athenians near Cyprus; that this 
island is renounced by Athens, not being included by Thucydidés 
in his catalogue of Athenian allies prior to the Peloponnesian 
war ;! and that no further aid is given by Athens to the revolted 
Amyrteus in Egypt. 2. That down to the time when the 
Athenian power was prostrated by the ruinous failure at Syracuse, 
no tribute was collected by the Persian satraps in Asia Minor 
from the Greek cities on the coast, nor were Persian ships of war 
allowed to appear in the waters of the A‘gean,? nor was the 





2 Gam, 


1 Thucyd. ii. 14. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 5, 6,56. As this isa 
point on which very erroneous repre- 
sentations have been made by some 
learned critics, especially by Dahlmann 
and Manso (see the treatises cited in 
the subsequent note, p. 426), I transcribe 
the passage of Thucydidés. He is speak- 
ing of the winter of B.c. 412, imme- 
diately succeeding the ruin of the 
Athenian army at Syracuse, and after 
redoubled exertions had been making 
(even some months before that ruin 
actually took place) to excite active 
hostile proceedings against Athensfrom 
every quarter (Thucydid. vii. 25): it 
being seen that there was a promising 
ede for striking a heavy blow 
at the Athenian power. The satrap 
Tissaphernes encouraged the Chians 
and Erythreans to revolt, sending an 
envoy along with them to Sparta with 
persuasions and promises of aid— 
emyyeTo kai 6 Troaadépyns Tovs MeAorov- 
yngious Kat Vmtoxvelro Tpophy mapééery, 
Umd Bagiréws yap vewaort EeTVyxXave 


meTpaypevos Tovs EK THS EavTod Spxiis 
cB ods d ’A@nvaiovs amd Tay “EA- 
Anvidwy wéAewv od Suvamevos mpagoer Oat 
érapeiAnge. Tovs re obv dépous Mar- 
AP vd pice SyrM ym Frag te i 
vaious, Kal dua Bacrdret ous 
Aaxedaimovious romcerv, &c. In the next 
chapter, Thucydidés tells us that the 
satrap Pharna wanted to obtain 
Lacedzemonian aid in the same manner 
as Tissaphernes for his feprig Ay in 
order that he might detach Greek 
cities from Athens and be able to levy 
the tribute upon them. Two Greeks 
go to Sparta, sent by Pharnabazus, 
Omws vais Kopioeray és Tov ‘EAAjomovtov, 
kal abros, ei Sivaito, drep 6 Ticoadépyns 
mpovOupetro, Tas TE dy TH Eavtod apxy m- 
Acts aroorhoee Hv "AGnvaiwy dua TOUS 
ddd kat ad’ éavtod Bacrdet Thy 
nxt TeV wees ta ror 
ese es (stran, say) are 
consider by Manso and Dahinant as 
showing that the Grecian cities on the 
Asiatic coast, though subject to the 
Athenian empire, continued neverthe- 
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Persian king admitted to be sovereign of the country down to the 
coast. Granting, therefore, that we were even bound, from the 
silence of Thucydidés, to infer that no treaty was concluded, we 
should still be obliged also to infer, from his positive averments, 


y ee tribute regularly to 
o me the passages appear to 
disprove this very supposition they 
show that it was essential for the 
satrap to detach these cities from the 
Athenian empire, as a means of pro- 
curing tribute from them to Persia: 
that the Athenian empire, while it 
lasted, prevented him from getting any 
tribute from the cities subject to it. 
Manso and DahImann have overlooked 
the important meaning of the adverb 
of time vewori— lately”. By that 
word Thucydidés expressly intimates 
that the court of Susa had only recently 
demanded from Tissaphernes and Phar- 
nabazus tribute from.the maritime 
Greeks within their satrapies; and he 
ene that until recently no such demand 

been made upon them. The court 
of Susa, apprised doubtless by Grecian 
exiles and agents of the embarrassments 
into which Athens had fallen, conceived 
this a suitable moment for exacting 
tributes, to which doubtless it always 


less to 
Susa. 


considered itself entitled, though the to 


a of Athens had compelled it to 
) . Accor ly the demand 
was now for the first time sent down 
to Tissaphernes, and he “ became a 
debtor for them” to the court (érwde«i- 
Anoe), until he could collect them, 
which he could not at first do, even 
then, embarrassed as Athens was—and 
whi @ fortiori, he could not have 
done before, when Athens was in full 


power. 

We learn from these es two 
valuable facts. 1. That the maritime 
Asiatic cities belonging to the Athenian 
empire paid no tribute to Susa, from 
the date of the full organization of the 
Athenian confederacy down to a period 
after the Athenian defeat in Si ae 2. 
That nevertheless these cities wae 
continued, throughout this period, 
stand rated in the Persian king’s books 
each for its appropriate tribute; the 
court of Susa wai for a convenient 
moment to occur, when it should be 
able to enforce its demands, from 
fortune accruing to Athens. 

This state of relations between the 
Asiatic Greeks and the Persian court 
under the Athenian empire, authenti- 
cated by Thucydidés, enables us to 


explain a re of Herodotus, on 
which also both and Dahlmann 
have eye | (.. bs Pag rather — 
apparen usibility, as proving 
view of the case. Herodotus, after 
describing the rearrangement and re- 
measurement of the territories of the 
Ionic cities by the satrap Artaphernes 
(about 493 B.C., after the suppression of 
the Ionic revolt), proceeds to state that 
he assessed the tribute of each with 
reference to this new measurement, 
and that the assessment remained un- 
changed until his own (Herodotus’s) 
time—xai ras xapas chewy petphoas 
kata wapagdyyas . . . ddpouvs erate 
éxdorout, ot Kara xwpyv Siareddover 
Exovres éx ToUTOU TOD Xpdvov aiei Ere Kal 
és ene, ws areearer ef “Aprahépveos * 
étaxOnoay dé cxeddv kara Ta avTa Ta 
kal mpdrtepov elxov (vi. 42). Now Dahl- 
mann and Manso contend that Hero- 
dotus here affirms the tribute of the 
poo Spe ped wes te oei been 
continuo’ and regularly own 
his own me. But in my judgment 
this is a mistake; Herodotus 
not about the  poeest but about the 
assessment: ani ese were two very 
different things, as Thucydidés clearly 
intimates in the passage which I have 
cited above. The assessment of all the 
Ionic cities in the Persian king’s books 
enn Ee 

enian empire; but the was 
not enforced un tmodiately before 
412 B.Cc., when the Athenians were 

to be too weak to hinder it. Tt 

s evident by the account of the general 
Persian revenues, out all the 
satrapies, which we find in the 
book of Herodotus, that he had access 
to official accounts of the Persian fin- 
ances, or at least to Greek secretaries 
who knew those accounts. He would 
betold that theseassessments remained 
unchanged from the time of Artapher- 
nés downward; whether they were 
realized or not was another question, 
which the ‘‘books” would probably 


mis- not answer, and which he might or 


might not know. 
he above cited from 
Thucydidés a; to me to afford 
tive proof that the Greek cities on 
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that a state of historical fact, such as the treaty acknowledged 
and prescribed, became actually realized. But when we reflect 
further that Herodotus? certifies the visit of Kallias and other 
Athenian envoys to the court of Susa, we can assign no other 
explanation of such visit so probable as the reality of this treaty. 
Certainly no envoys would have gone thither during a state of 
recognized war ; and though it may be advanced as possible that 
they may have gone with the view to conclude a treaty, and 
yet not have succeeded, this would be straining the limits of 
possibility beyond what is reasonable.? 


Persia during the continuance of the 
Athenian empire. But if there were 
no such positive proof, I should still 
main’ the same opinion. For if 
these Greeks went on paying tribute, 
what is meant by the phrases, of their 
having “revolted from Persia,” of their 
“‘having been liberated from the king” 
(0i amocravres BactAéws” EAAnves—oi ard 
‘Twvias rat EdAynonévrov Ho aberrnKotes 
ard Baothéws—ocor amd Bagrréws vewori 
oo pace he ea 89, nse ; 

much respec e payment o 
tribute. As to the other polit -Aliad 
between 477 and 412 B.c., no Persian 
ships were tolerated along the coast of 
Ionia, which coast, though claimed b 
the Persian king, was not recogni 
by the Greeks as belonging to him— 
proof will be found in Thucyd. viii. 56: 
compare Diodér. iv. 26. 

1 Herodot. viii. 151. Diodérus also 
states that this ce was concluded 
by Kallias the Athenian (xii. 4). 

2 I conclude, on the whole, in favour 
of this treaty as an histori 
though sensible that some of the argu- 
ments urged inst it are not without 
force. r. Mitford and Dr. Thirlwall 
(ch. xvii. p. 474), as well as Manso and 
Dahlmann, not to mention others, have 
impugned the reality of the treaty ; and 
the last-mentioned author particular] 
has examined the case at length an 
set forth all the grounds of objection ; 
urging, among some which are really 
serious, others which appear to me 
weak and untenable (Manso, Sparta, 
vol. iii., Beylage x., p. 471; Dahlmann, 
Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der 
Geschichte, vol. i. Ueber den Kimén- 
ischen Frieden, p. 1—148). Boeckh 
adinits the treaty as an historical fact. 

If we deny altogether the historical 
reality of the treaty, we must adopt 
some such hypothesis as that of Dahl- 


mann (p. 40):—“ The distinct mention 
and averment of sucha Dp as having 
been formally concluded appears to 
have first arisen among the schools of 
the rhetors at Athens, shortly after the 
peace of Antalkidas, and as an oratori- 
cal antithesis to oppose to that peace”. 
To which we must add the supposi- 
tion, that some persons must have 
— the a to be this fabri- 
cal ce engraved on a pillar, 
and vinced either in the Metréon or 
somewhere else in Athens among the 
records of Athenian glories. For that 
it was so engraved on a column is 
certain (Theopompusap. Harpokratién. 
*Artixois ypaupacr). The suspicion 
th fact that the pace Lar vee 
on the o pence water 
not inancient Attic, but in Ionic letters 
—the latter sort having been only 
legali in Athens after the archon- 
ship of Eukleidés), that this was 


a subsequent invention and not an 
historical reality, does not weigh with 
me very much. i to 


the peace 
be r it would nati y be drawn 
up and Ko feoihas in the character habi- 
tually among the Ionic cities of 
Asia Minor, since they were the 
most specially interested in it; or it 
might even have been v 
seeing that nearly a century must have 
elapsed between the conclusion of the 
treaty and the time when farts 
saw the pillar. I confess that 
hypothesis of DahImann a; to me 
more improbable than the historical 
reality of the treaty. I think it more 
likely that there was a treaty, and 
that the orators talked exaggerated 
and false matters respecting it—rather 
than that they fabricated the treaty 
from the beginning with a deliberate 
purpose, and with the false name of an 
envoy conjoined. 
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We may therefore believe in the reality of this treaty between 
Athens and Persia, improperly called the Kimonian 
treaty : improperly, since not only was it concluded sono 
after the death of Kimén, but the Athenian victories Melésias, _ 
by which it was immediately brought on were gained Kimén as 
after his death. _Nay more, the probability is, that penn of 
if Kimén had lived, it would not have been concluded = 
atall. For his interest as well as his glory led him to prosecute 
the war against Persia, since he was no match for his rival 
Periklés either as a statesman or as an orator, and could only 
maintain his popularity by the same means whereby he had 
earned it—victories and plunder at the cost of the Persians. His 
death ensured more complete ascendency to Periklés, whose policy 
and character were of a cast altogether opposite:? while even 
Thucydidés, son of Melésias, who succeeded Kimén his relation 
as leader of the anti-Periklean party, was also a man of the 
senate and public assembly rather than of campaigns and conquests. 
Averse to distant enterprises and precarious acquisitions, Periklés 
was only anxious to maintain unimpaired the Hellenic ascendency 
of Athens, now at its very maximum. He was well aware that 
the undivided force and vigilance of Athens would not be too 
much for this object—nor did they in fact prove sufficient, as we 
shall presently see. With such dispositions he was naturally glad 
to conclude a peace, which excluded the Persians from all the 
coasts of Asia Minor westward of the Chelidoneans, as well as 
from all the waters of the Agean, under the simple condition of 
renouncing on the part of Athens further aggressions against 


Dahlmann exposes justly and for- against Cyprus and tin 450—449 
cibly Ge easy task 0 aN te loose, B.C. Kim6én died before the great 
inco +, and vain-glorious state- results of this expedition were consum- 
ments of the orators respecting this mai as we know from Thucydidés : 
treaty. The chronological error by on int Diodérus speaks equi- 
Ww it was asserted to have been vocally, but rather giving it to be 
made shortly after the victories of the understood that Kimén lived to com- 
Eurymedon (and was thus connected plete the whole, and then died of 
with the name of Kim6n) is one of the sickness. 
circumstances which have most tended The absurd exaggeration of Iso- 
to discredit the paneorags hg mamta kratés, that the treaty bound the 
but we must not forget that Ephorus Persian kings not to come westward 
(assuming that Diodorus in case of the river Halys, has also been very 
copies Ephorus, which is ‘hly pro- oe censured. He makes this 

xi. statement in two different orations 
mistake, but p the treaty in its (Areopagitic. p. 150; Panathenaic. p. 


ht ; 
Siiasian expedition under Kimoén Plutarch, Periklés, ¢. 21—28. 
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Cyprus, Pheenicia, Kilikia, and Egypt. The Great King on his 
side had had sufficient experience of Athenian energy to fear the 
consequences of such aggressions, if prosecuted. He did not lose 
much by relinquishing formally a tribute which at the time he 
could have little hope of realizing, and which of course he 
intended to resume on the first favourable opportunity. Weighing 
all these circumstances, we shall find that the peace, improperly 
called Kimonian, results naturally from the position and feelings 
of the contracting parties. 

Athens was now at peace both abroad and at home, under the 
B.C. 449. administration of Periklés, with a great empire, a great 
jransfer of fleet, and a great accumulated treasure. The common 
contenu fund collected from the contributions of the con- 
from Délos federates, and originally deposited at Délos, had 
toAthens.— before this time been transferred to the acropolis at 
sageof Athens. At what precise time such transfer took 
confederacy place, we cannot state. Nor are we enabled to assign 
‘Athenian the successive stages whereby the confederacy, chiefly 
empire. with the free-will of its own members, became trans- 
formed from a body of armed and active warriors under the 
guidance of Athens, into disarmed and passive tribute-payers 
defended by the military force of Athens; from allies free, 
meeting at Délos, and self-determining, into subjects isolated, 
sending their annual tribute, and awaiting Athenian orders. 
But it would appear that the change had been made before this 
time. Some of the more resolute of the allies had tried to secede, 
but Athens had coerced them by force, and reduced them to the 
condition of tribute-payers without ships or defence. Chios, 
Lesbos, and Samos were now the only allies free and armed on 
the original footing. Every successive change of an armed ally 
into a tributary—every subjugation of a seceder—tended of course 
to cut down the numbers and enfeeble the authority of the 
Delian synod. And what was still worse, it altered the reciprocal 
relation and feelings both of Athens and her allies, exalting the 
former into something like a despot, and degrading the latter into 
mere passive subjects. 

Of course the palpable manifestation of the change must have 
been the transfer of the confederate fund from Délos to Athens. 
The only circumstance which we know respecting this transfer 
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is that it was proposed by the Samians!—the second power 
in the confederacy, inferior only to Athens, and 

least of all likely to favour any job or sinister of the 
purpose of the Athenians. It is further said that fund was 
when the Samians proposed it, Aristeidés charac- By the 
terized it as a motion unjust, but useful: we may 
reasonably doubt, however, whether it was made during his 
lifetime. When the synod at Délos ceased to be so fully 
attended as to command respect—when war was lighted up not 
only with Persia, but with Mgina and Peloponnésus—the 
Samians might not unnaturally feel that the large accumulated 
fund, with its constant annual accessions, would be safer at 
Athens than at Délos, which latter island would require a 
permanent garrison and squadron to ensure it against attack. 
But whatever may have been the grounds on which the Samians 
proceeded, when we find them coming forward to propose the 
transfer, we may fairly infer that it was not displeasing, and did 
not appear unjust, to the larger members of the confederacy ; and 
that it was no high-handed and arbitrary exercise of power, as it 
is often called, on the part of Athens. 

After the conclusion of the war with gina, and the consequences 
of the battle of CEnophyta, the position of Athens Position of 
became altered more and more. She acquired a large Athens 
catalogue of new allies, partly tributary, like igina— a 
partly in the same relation as Chios, Lesbos, and Samos; both of 
that is, obliged only to a conformity of foreign policy imland and 
and to military service. In this last category were states. 
Megara, the Bceotian cities, the Phokians, Lokrians, &c, All these, 
though allies of Athens, were strangers to Délos and the confeder- 
acy against Persia ; and accordingly that confederacy passed 
insensibly into a matter of history, giving place to the new 
conception of imperial Athens with her extensive list of allies, 
partly free, partly subject. Such transition, arising spontaneously 
out of the character and circumstances of the confederates them- 
selves, was thus materially forwarded by the acquisitions of 
Athens extraneous to the confederacy. She was now not merely 
the first maritime state in Greece, but perhaps equal to Sparta even 


1 Plutarch, Aristeidés, c, 26, 
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in land-power—possessing in her alliance Megara, Beeotia, Phokis, 
Lokris, together with Achza and Trezén in Peloponnésus. 
Large as this aggregate already was, both at sea and on land, yet 
the magnitude of the annual tribute, and still more the character 
of the Athenians themselves, superior to all Greeks in that 
combination of energy and discipline which is the grand cause of 
progress, threatened still further increase. Occupying the 
Megarian harbour of Pégee, the Athenians had full means of naval 
action on both sides of the Corinthian Isthmus ; but what was of 
still greater importance to them, by their possession of the 
Megarid and of the high lands of Geraneia, they could restrain 
any land force from marching out of Peloponnésus, and were thus 
(considering besides their mastery at sea) completely unassailable 
in Attica. 

Ever since the repulse of Xerxés, Athens had been advancing 
in an uninterrupted course of power and prosperity at home, as 
well as of victory and ascendency abroad—to which there was no 
exception except he ruinous enterprise in Egypt. Looking at 
the position of Greece therefore about 448 B.c.,—after the 
conclusion of the five years’ truce between the Peloponnesians 
and Athens, and of the so-called Kimonian peace between Persia 
and Athens,—a discerning Greek might well calculate upon 
farther aggrandizement of this imperial state as the tendency of 
the age. And accustomed as every Greek was to the conception 
of separate town-autonomy as essential to a freeman and a 
citizen, such prospect could not but inspire terror and aversion. 
The sympathy of the Peloponnesians for the islanders and ultra- 
maritime states, who constituted the original confederacy of 
Athens, was not considerable. But when the Dorian island of 
AXgina was subjugated also, and passed into the condition of a 
defenceless tributary, they felt the blow sorely on every ground. 
The ancient celebrity and eminent service rendered at the battle 
of Salamis, of this memorable island, had not been able to protect 
it ; while those great Aiginetan families, whose victories at the 
sacred festival-games Pindar celebrates in a large proportion of 
his odes, would spread the language of complaint and indignation 
throughout their numerous “guests” in every Hellenic city. Of 
course, the same anti-Athenian feeling would pervade those 
Peloponnesian states who had been engaged in actual hostility 
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with Athens—Corinth, Sikyon, Epidaurus, &c., as well as Sparta, 
the once-recognized head of Hellas, but now tacitly degraded 
from her pre-eminence, baffled in her projects respecting Beeotia, 
and exposed to the burning of her port at Gythium without being 
able even to retaliate upon Attica. Putting all those circum- 
stances together, we may comprehend the powerful feeling of 
dislike and apprehension now diffused so widely over Greece 
against the upstart despot-city; whose ascendency, newly acquired, 
maintained by superior force, and not recognized as legitimate, 
threatened nevertheless still further increase. Sixteen years 
hence, this same sentiment will be found exploding into the 
Peloponnesian war. But it became rooted in the Greek mind 
during the period which we have now reached, when Athens was 
much more formidable than she had come to be at the commence- 
ment of that war. We can hardly explain or appreciate the 
ideas of that later period, unless we take them as handed down 
from the earlier date of the five years’ truce (about 451—446 B.o.). 
Formidable as the Athenian empire both really was and 

a ed to be, however, this wide-spread feeling of 

Gitpethy proved still stronger, so that instead of the pan pr pan 
threatened increase, the empire underwent a most yorses.and 
material diminution. This did not arise from the rth: 
attack of open enemies; for during the five years’ 

truce Sparta undertook only one movement, and that not against 
Attica; she sent troops to Delphi, in an expedition dignified with 
the name of the Sacred War—expelled the Phokians, who had 
assumed to themselves the management of the temple—and 
restored it to the native Delphians. To this the Athenians made 
no direct opposition : but as soon as the Lacedemonians were 
gone, they themselves marched thither and placed the temple 
again in the hands of the Phokians, who were then their allies. 
The Delphians were members of the Phokian league, and there 
was a dispute of old standing as to the administration of the 
temple—whether it belonged to them separately or to the 
Phokians collectively. The favour of those who administered it 
eounted as an element of considerable moment in Grecian 
politics ; the sympathies of the leading Delphians led them to 


1 Thucyd. i. 112: compare Philochor. Fragm. 88, ed. Didot. 
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embrace the side of Sparta, but the Athenians now hoped to 
counteract this tendency by means of their preponderance in 
Phokis. We are not told that the Lacedemonians took any 
ulterior step in consequence of their views being frustrated by 
Athens—a significant evidence of the politics of that day. 

The blow which brought down the Athenian empire from this 
its greatest exaltation was struck by the subjects 
Revolt of | themselves. The Athenian ascendency over Beotia, 
Booty Phokis, Lokris, and Eubcea was maintained, not by 
Athens means of garrisons, but through domestic parties 
the Athe- favourable to Athens, and a suitable form of govern- 
orOreia— ment—just in the same way as Sparta maintained her 
they evacu- influence over her Peloponnesian allies After the 
ygesastie victory of (inophyta, the Athenians had broken 
up the governments in the Beotian cities established by 
Sparta before the battle of Tanagra, and converted them into 
democracies at Thébes and elsewhere. Many of the previous 
leading men had thus been sent into exile: and as the same 
process had taken place in Phokis and Lokris, there was at 
this time a considerable aggregate body of exiles, Beotian, 
Phokian, Lokrian, Eubcean, Adginetan, &c., all bitterly hostile to 
Athens, and ready to join im any attack upon her power. We 
learn further that the democracy? established at Thébes after the 
battle of GEnophyta was ill-conducted and disorderly, which 
circumstance laid open Beotia still further to the schemes of 
assailants on the watch for every weak point. 

These various exiles, all joining their forces and concerting 
measures with their partisans in the interior, succeeded in mas- 
tering Orchomenus, Cheroneia, and some other less important 
places in Beotia. The Athenian general Tolmidés marched to 
expel them, with 1000 Athenian hoplites and an auxiliary body 
of allies. It appears that this march was undertaken in haste 
and rashness. The hoplites of Tolmidés, principally youthful 
volunteers and belonging to the best families of Athens, disdained 
the enemy too much to await a larger and more commanding 


1 Thuceyd. i. 19. ‘one Aaxedaipdvror, obx 2 Arvistotel. Politic. v. 2, 6. mai év 
Umoredcis € €xovTes Popov Tovs Up pea ous , da rnv é i 5 
nyowvro, kar’ oAvyapxiav be pe asvots sorted fae at ix Ore maar, 
povov émurndeiws orm TodtTedowor Oepas KAKws Todtrevopevwy, H Squoxparia St 
wevovres—the same also i. 76—144. epOdpy. 
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force ; nor would the people listen even to Periklés, when he 
admonished them that the march would be full of hazard, and 
adjured them not to attempt it without greater numbers as well 
as greater caution.’ Fatally indeed were his predictions justified. 
Though Tolmidés was successful in his first enterprise—the 
recapture of Cheroneia, wherein he placed a garrison—yet in his 
march, probably incautious and disorderly, when departing from 
that place, he was surprised and attacked unawares, near Koréneia, 
by the united body of exiles and their partisans, No defeat in 
Grecian history was ever more complete or ruinous. Tolmidés 
himself was slain, together with many of the Athenian hoplites, 
while a large number of them were taken prisoners, In order to 
recover these prisoners, who belonged to the best families in the 
city, the Athenians submitted to a convention whereby they 
agreed to evacuate Beotia altogether. In all the cities of that 
country the exiles were restored, the democratical government 
overthrown, and Beeotia was transformed from an ally of Athens 
into her bitter enemy.? Long indeed did the fatal issue of this 


action dwell in the memory of the Athenians,’ and inspire them 


with an apprehension of Beeotian superiority in heavy armour on 
land. But if the hoplites under Tolmidés had been all slain on 
the field, their death would probably have been avenged and 
Beeotia would not have been lost ; whereas in the case of living 
citizens, the Athenians deemed no sacrifice too great to redeem 
them. We shall discover hereafter in the Lacedemonians a 
feeling very similar, respecting their brethren captured at 
Sphakteria. 

The calamitous consequences of this defeat came upon Athens 
in thick and rapid succession, The united exiles, having 
carried their point in Beeotia, proceeded to expel the philo- 
Athenian government both from Phokis and Lokris, and to carry 
the flame of revolt into Eubeea, To this important island Periklés 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 18; also his of the first rank (Plutarch, Alkibiad. | 
com m between Periklés and c. 1). 

Neen ettae of the, clabeielin gett tacts ne ie bean aie 
Albittuige’ was slain in this battle: Zistea sppears, to Hse, Dean oom 
he had served Ahsinty-tiveo rem OO ns Beotia: it remained in connexion 
at the sea-fight of Artemisium: he with ‘Athens as intimately as before. 
cannot therefore be numbered among ‘ 

the youthful warriors, though a person 3 Xenophén, Memorabil. iii, 5, 4. 
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himself proceeded forthwith, at the head of a powerful force ; 
but before he had time to complete the reconquest, he 


- Sadie Fe was summoned home by news of a still more for- 
pore midable character. The Megarians had revolted from 


— and Athens. By a conspiracy previously planned, a divi- 
invasion of sion of hoplites from Corinth, Sikyén, and Epidaurus 
Aitica by was already admitted as garrison into their city: 
ponnesians the Athenian soldiers who kept watch over the long 
Lacedemo- walls had been overpowered and slain, except a 
nian king .. few who escaped into the fortified port of Nisma. 
As if to make the Athenians at once sensible 
how seriously this disaster affected them, by throwing open the 
road over Geraneia, Pleistoanax king of Sparta was announced 
as already on his march for an invasion of Attica, He did in truth 
conduct an army, of mixed Lacedemonians and Peloponnesian 
allies, into Attica, as far as the neighbourhood of Eleusis and the 
Thriasian plain. He was avery young man, so that a Spartan 
of mature years, Kleandridés, had been attached to him by the 
Ephors as adjutant and counsellor. Periklés (it is said) persuaded 
both the one and the other, by means of large bribes, to evacuate 
Attica without advancing to Athens. We may fairly doubt 
whether they had force enough to adventure so far into the 
interior, and we shall hereafter observe the great precautions with 
which Archidamus thought it necessary to conduct his invasion, 
during the first year of the Peloponnesian war, though at the 
head of a more commanding force. Nevertheless, on their return, 
the Lacedeemonians, believing that they might have achieved it, 
found both of them guilty of corruption. Both were banished : 
Kleandridés never came back, and Pleistoanax himself lived for 
a long time in sanctuary near the temple of Athéné at Tegea, 
until at length he procured his restoration by tampering with the 
Pythian priestess, and by bringing her bought admonitions to act 
upon the authorities at Sparta. 
So soon as the Lacedsemonians had retired from Attica, Periklés 
Buboea re returned with his forces to Eubcea, and reconquered 
comes the island completely. With that caution which 
always distinguished him as a military man, so oppo- 


4 Thucyd. i. 114; v. 16: Plutarch, Periklés, ¢. 2% 
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site to the fatal rashness of Tolmidés, he took with him an over- 
_ Whelming force of fifty triremes and 5000 hoplites. He admitted 
_ most of the Eubcean towns to surrender, altering the government 
. of Chalkis by the expulsion of the wealthy oligarchy called the 
Hippobote. But the inhabitants of Histiza at the north of the 
island, who had taken an Athenian merchantman and massacred 
all the crew, were more severely dealt with—the free population 
being all or in great part expelled, and the land distributed 
among Athenian kleruchs or out-settled citizens.’ 
_ Yet the reconquest of Eubcea was far from restoring Athens to 
the position which she had occupied before the fatal 
, engagement of Koréneia. Her land-empire was irre- and despon- 
_ trievably gone, together with her recently acquired “¢ney of 
: influence over the Delphian oracle ; and she reverted Conclusion 
ane is Te of the thirty 
_ to her former condition of an exclusively maritime years’ truce. 
. potentate. For though she still continued to hold Pre ed 
; Nisea and Pége, yet her communication with the Athenian 
. latter harbour was now cut off by the loss of Megara 
_ and its appertaining territory, so that she thus lost her means of 
' acting in the Corinthian Gulf, and of protecting as well as of 
_ constraining her allies in Achaia. Nor was the port of Nisa of 
‘ much value to her, disconnected from the city to which it 
' belonged, except as a post for annoying that city. 
_ Moreover, the precarious hold which she possessed over un- 
willing allies had been demonstrated in a manner likely to 
- encourage similar attempts among her maritime subjects ; 
attempts which would now be seconded by Peloponnesian armies 
invading Attica. The fear of such a combination of embarrass- 
ments, and especially of an irresistible enemy carrying ruin over 
the flourishing territory round Eleusis and Athens, was at this 
moment predominant in the Athenian mind. We shall find 
Periklés, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war fourteen 
years afterwards, exhausting all his persuasive force, and not 
succeeding without great difficulty, in prevailing upon his 
countrymen to endure the hardship of invasion—even in defence 
of their maritime empire, and when events had been gradually 
so ripening as to render the prospect of war familiar, if not 


1 Thucyd. i. 114; Plutarch, Periklés, c, 23; Diodér. xii. 7, 
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inevitable. But the late series of misfortunes had burst upon 
them so rapidly and unexpectedly, as to discourage even Afhenian 
confidence, and to render the prospect of continued war full of 
gloom and danger. The prudence of Periklés would doubtless 
counsel the surrender of their remaining landed possessions or 
alliances, which had now become unprofitable, in order to purchase 
peace. But we may be sure that nothing short of extreme 
temporary despondency could have induced the Athenian 
assembly to listen to such advice, and to accept the inglorious 
peace which followed. A truce for thirty years was concluded 
with Sparta and her allies, in the beginning of 445 B.c., whereby 
Athens surrendered Nisea, Pégee, Achaia, and Troezén—thus 
abandoning Peloponnésus altogether, and leaving the Megarians 
(with their full territory and their two ports) to be included 
among the Peloponnesian allies of Sparta. 

It was to the Megarians especially that the altered position of 
Athens after this truce was owing; it was their 
secession from Attica and junction with the Pelo- 
wmf ponnesians which laid open Attica to invasion. 

Hence arose the deadly hatred on the part of the 
Athenians towards Megara, manifested during the ensuing years— 


1 Thucyd. i. 114, 115; ii. 21: Diodér. 
xii. 5. I do not at all doubt thatthe lo 
word Achaia here used means the in 
country in the north part of Pelopon- 
nésus, usually known by that name. i Beotia, 
The suspicions of Gdller and others, in spite of the statement of archons 
that it means, not this territory, but given by Diodérus: od woAAG torepor, 
some unknown town, appear to me és, means 
quite unfounded. Thucydidés had 
never noticed the exact time when the 


Mr. Clinton seems to me to allow 
probable: I 


Athenians acquired Achaia as a de- 
pendent ally, raya he notices the 
Acheans (i. 111) in that ce acity. This 
is one argument, among many, to show 
that we must be cautious in Popeater. 
from the silence of Thucydidés agains 


even! 
$i The” disas 


eighteen months after, in An 
445 B.c.: and the Peloponnesian in- 
vasion of Attica, on the expiration of 
the five years’ truce” (ad ann. 477 B.C.). 


estérion, Pl 


were evidently the product of one im- 
pulse. The truce having been con- 
cluded in the beginning of 445 B.c., it 
seems reasonable to the revolt 
of Euboea and Megara, as well as the 
invasion of Attica by Pleistoanax, in 
446 B.C., and the disasters in Bootia 


d either in the beginning of 446 B.c., or 


the close of 447 B.c. 

It is hardly safe to assume, more- 
over (as Mr. Clinton does ad ann. 450, 
as well as Dr. Thirlwall, Hist. Gr., ch. 
xvii. p. 478), that the five years’ truce 
must have expired before 
eistoanax and the monians 
invaded Attica : the thirty years’ truce. 
afterwards concluded, did not run out 
its full time. 
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a sentiment the more natural as Megara had spontaneously sought 
the alliance of Athens a few years before as a protection against 
the Corinthians, and had then afterwards, without any known 
ill-usage on the part of Athens, broken off from the alliance 
and become her enemy, with the fatal consequence of rendering 
her vulnerable on the land-side. Under such circumstances we 
shall not be surprised to find the antipathy of the Athenians 
against Megara strongly pronounced, insomuch that the system 
of exclusion which they adopted against her was among the most 
prominent causes of the Peloponnesian war. 

Having traced what we may call the foreign relations of 
Athens down to this thirty years’ truce, we must notice the 
important internal and constitutional changes which she had 
experienced during the same interval. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AND JUDICIAL CHANGES AT ATHENS 
UNDER PERIKLES. 


THE period which we have now passed over appears to have 
been that in which the democratical cast of Athenian public life 
was first brought into its fullest play and development, as to 
judicature, legislation, and administration. 

The great judicial change was made by the methodical 
First estab- ‘istribution of a large proportion of the citizens into 
lishment — distinct judicial divisions, by the great extension of 
mocratical their direct agency in that department, and by the 
set oe assignment of a constant pay to every citizen so 
Athens. engaged. It has been already mentioned, that even 
under the democracy of Kleisthenés, and until the time succeeding 
the battle of Plateea, large powers still remained vested both in 
the individual archons and in the senate of Areopagus (which 
latter was composed exclusively of the past archons after their 
year of office, sitting in it for life) ; though the check exercised 
Union in by the general body of citizens, assembled for law- 
te aame = making in the Ekklesia and for judging in the 
——, Helizea, was at the same time materially increased. 
nistrative We must further recollect that the distinction 


fraduticial between powers administrative and judicial, so highly 


Ae valued among the more elaborate governments of 
powers modern Europe, since the political speculations of the 
ot poate last century, was in the early history of Athens almost 


as wellas unknown. Like the Roman kings,! and the Roman 
senateof consuls before the appointment of the Pretor, the 
Areopagus. Athenian archons not only administered, but also 


1See K. F, Hermann, Griechische his treatise De Jure et Auctoritate 
Staatsalterthiimer, sect. 53—107, and Magistratuum ap. Athen. p. 653 


a 
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exercised jurisdiction, voluntary as well as contentious—decided 
disputes, inquired into crimes, and inflicted punishment. Of 
the same mixed nature were the functions of the senate of 
Areopagus, ana even of the annual senate of Five Hundred, the 
creation of Kleisthenés. The Stratégi, too, as well as the archons, 
had doubtless the double competence, in reference to military, 
naval, and foreign affairs, of issuing orders and of punishing by 
their own authority disobedient parties: the imperium of the 
magistrates generally enabled them to enforce their own mandates 
as well as to decide in cases of doubt whether any private citizen 
had or had not been guilty of infringement. Nor was there any 
appeal from these magisterial judgments: though the magistrates 
were subject under the Kleisthenean constitution to personal 
responsibility for their general behaviour, before the people 
judicially assembled, at the expiration of their year of office— 
and to the further animadversion of the Ekklesia (or public 
deliberative assembly) meeting periodically during the course of 
that year: in some of which assemblies the question might 
formally be raised for deposing any magistrate even before his 
year was expired. Still, in spite of such partial checks, the 
accumulation, in the same hand, of powers to administer, judge, 


(Heidelb. 1829); also Rein, Rémisches la justice et administroient les intéréts 
Privatrecht, pp. 26 . nationaux ou locaux dans une seule et 


Lei 1836. 
M. Laboulaye also Insists particelazis méme assemblée : sous le régime féodal 


upon the confusion of administrative 
and judiciary functions amo the 
Romans (Essai sur les Loix Criminelles 
des Romains, PR. 23, 79, 107, &c.). 
Compare Sir G. C, Lewis, Essay on the 
Government of Dependencies, p. 42, 
with his citation from Hugo, Ges- 
chichte des Rémischen Rechts, p. 42. 
Sir G. Lewis has given just and 
valuable remarks upon the goodness 
of the received classification of powers 
as a theory, and upon the extent to 
which the separation of them either has 
been, or can be, carried in practice : see 
also note E, in the same work, p. 347. 
The separation of administrative 
from judicial functions te aE u- 
known in early societies. . Meyer 
observes, respecting the judicial insti- 
tutions of modern Europe: ‘* Ancien- 
nement les fonctions administratives 
et judiciaires n’étoient pas distinctes. 
Du temps de la liberté des Germains 
et méme long temps aprés, les plaids 
dela nation ou ceux du comté rendoient 


le roi ou l’empereur dans son conseil, 
sa cour, son parlement composé des 
hauts barons ecclésiastiques et lai 
exercoit tous les droits de souveraine 
comme de justice: dans la commune, 
le bailli, mayeur, ou autre fonctionnaire 
nommé le prince, administroient 
les intéréts communaux et jugeoient 
les bourgeois de l’avis de la commu- 
nauté entitre, des corporations qui la 
composoient, ou des autori et 
conseils qui la représentoient: on 
n’avoit pas encore soupgonné que le 
jugement d'une cause entre particuliers 
pat étre étranger Ala cause commune.” 
—Meyer, ae des Institutions Judi- 
ciaires, book v, chap. 11, vol. iii, p. 
839 ; also chap. 18, p. 383. 

1A case of such deposition of 
an archon by vote of the public 
assembly, even before the year of office 
was expired, occurs in Demosthenés 
contra eokrin. ¢. 7: another, the 
deposition of a stra s, in Demos- 
then. cont, Timoth, ¢. 
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punish, and decide civil disputes, without any other canon than 
the few laws then existing, and without any appeal, must have 
been painfully felt, and must have often led to corrupt, arbitrary, 
‘and oppressive dealing. And if this be true of individual 
magistrates exposed to annual accountability, it is not likely to 
have been less true of the senate of Areopagus, which, acting 
collectively, could hardly be rendered accountable, and in which 
the members sat for life.2 
I have already mentioned that shortly after the return of the 
RMR expatriated Athenians from Salamis, Aristeidés had 
prin been impelled by the strong democratical sentiment 
wealthy —_ which he found among his countrymen to propose the 


men— 


oligarchical abolition of all pecuniary qualification for magistracies, 
tendencies are a5 5 

of the so as to render every citizen legally eligible. This 
perth innovation, however, was chiefly valuable as a victory 


~increase and as an index of the predominant sentiment. Not- 


cratical withstanding the enlarged promise of eligibility, little’ 


sentiment 


among the Change probably took place in the fact, and rich men 
bulk ofthe were still most commonly chosen. Hence the magis- 
citizens. > ‘ae , 
trates, possessing the large powers administrative and 
judicial above described—and still more the senate of Areopagus, 
which sat for life—still belonging almost entirely to the wealthier 
class, remained animated more or less with the same oligarchical 
interests and sympathies, which manifested themselves in the 
abuse of authority. At the same time the democratical sentiment 
among the mass of Athenians went on steadily increasing from 
the time of Aristeidés to that of Periklés: Athens became more 
and more maritime, the population of Peireeus augmented in 
number as well as in importance, and the spirit even of the 
poorest citizen was stimulated by that collective aggrandizement 
of his city to which he himself individually contributed. Before 
twenty years had elapsed, reckoning from the battle of Plateza, 
this new fervour of democratical sentiment made itself felt in the 
political contests of Athens, and found able champions in 
1 Aschinés (cont. Ktesiphont. c. 9, in this sense—that if any one of their 
p. 873) speaks of the senate of Areo- number could be proved to have re- 
pagus as wtmevOvvos, and so it was ceiveda bribe, he would be individually 
doubtless understood to be; butitisdif- punished. But in this sense the dikas- 
ficult to see how accountability could teries themselves would also be n- 


be practically enforced against such a sible; phougt it is always affirmed of 
body. They could only be responsible them that they were not responsible, 
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Periklés and Ephialtés, rivals of what may be called the con- 
servative party headed by Kimén. 

: We have no positive information that it was Periklés who 
introduced the lot, in place of election, for the choice 
of archons and various other magistrates. But the parties in 
change must have been introduced nearly at this time, #*hens- 
and with a view of equalizing the chances of office to and Ephial- 
every candidate, poor as well as rich, who chose to cratical: 
give in his name and who fulfilled certain personal Neeibial 
and family conditions ascertained in the dokimasy or or conser- 
preliminary examination. But it was certainly to 
Periklés and Ephialtés that Athens owed the elaborate constitu- 
tion of her popular Dikasteries or Jury-courts regularly paid, 
which exercised so important an influence upon the character of 
the citizens. These two eminent men deprived both the magi- 
strates and the senate of Areopagus of all the judicial 
and penal competence which they had hitherto pos- tal Di 
sessed, save and except the power of imposing a small 6, Jury. 
fine. This judicial power, civil as well as criminal, courts, con- 
was transferred to numerous dikasts, or panels of jurors Periklés 
selected from the citizens ; 6000 of whom were annually Fphialtés. 
drawn by lot, sworn, and then distributed into ten How these 
panels of 500 each; the remainder forming a supple- were 
ment in case of vacancies. The magistrate, instead of 
deciding causes or inflicting punishment by his own authority, 
was now constrained to impanel a jury—that is, to submit each 
particular case, which might call for a penalty greater than the 
small fine to which he was competent, to the judgment of one or 
other among these numerous popular dikasteries. Which of the 
ten he should take was determined by lot, so that no one knew 
beforehand what dikastery would try any particular cause. The 
magistrate himself presided over it during the trial and submitted 
to it the question at issue, together with the results of his own 
preliminary examination ; after which came the speeches of 
accuser and accused, with the statements of their witnesses. So 
also the civil judicature, which had before been exercised in 
controversies between man and man by the archons, was with- 
drawn from them and transferred to these dikasteries under the 
presidence of an archon. Ib is to be remarked, that the system 
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of reference to arbitration, for private causes,! was extensively 
applied at Athens. A certain number of public arbitrators was 
annually appointed, to one of whom (or to some other citizen 
adopted by mutual consent of the parties) all private disputes 
were submitted in the first instance. If dissatisfied with the 
decision, either party might afterwards carry the matter before 
the dikastery ; but it appears that in many cases the decision of 
the arbitrator was acquiesced in without this ultimate resort. 

I do not here mean to affirm that there never was any trial by 
the people before the time of Periklés and Ephialtés. I doubt 
not that before their time the numerous judicial assembly, called 
Heliza, pronounced upon charges against accountable magistrates 
as well as upon various other accusations of public importance ; 
and perhaps in some cases separate bodies of them may have been 
drawn by lot for particular trials. But it is not the 


Pay to the 
dikasts in- Jess true, that the systematic distribution and constant 
and made employment of the numerous dikasts of Athens cannot 


: have begun before the age of these two statesmen, since 
it was only then that the practice of paying them began. For so 
large a sacrifice of time on the part of poor men, wherein M. 
Boeckh states? (in somewhat exaggerated language) that “nearly 


_ 1 Respecting the procedure of arbitra- 
tion at Athens, and the public as well 
as private arbitrators, see the instruc- 
tive treatise of Hudtwalcker, Ueber 
die 6ffentlichen und Privat-Schiedsrich- 
ter (Diaeteten) zu Athen, Jena, 1812. 

Each arbitrator seems to have sat 
alone to inquire into and decide ¢is- 
putes: he received a small fee of one 
drachma from both parties; also an 
additional fee when by was 
made for delay (p. 16). Parties might 
by mutual consent fix upon any citizen 
to act as arbitrator; but there were a 
certain number of public arbitrators, 
elected or drawn by lot from the citizens 
every year; and a plaintiff might bring 
his cause beforeany one of these. They 
were liable to be punished under cvév- 
vat, at the end of their year of office, if 
accused and convicted of corruption or 
unfair dealing. 

The number of these public Diztetse 
or arbitrators was unknown when 
Hudtwalcker’s book was published, 
An inscription since discovered by 
Professor Ross and published in his 
work, Ueber die Demen von Attika, p. 


22, records the names of all the Dieetetz 
for the year of the archon Antiklés, 
B.C. 325, with the name of the tribe to 
which each belonged. 

The total number is 104: the number 
in each tribe is unequal: the 
number is in Kekropis, which es 
sixteen: the smallest in Candio: 
which sends only three. They m 
have been either elected or drawn by 
lot from the general body of citizens, 
without any reference to tribes. The 
inscription records the names of the 
Dizetete for this year B.C. 325, in con- 
sequence of their being crowned or 
receiving a vote of thanks from the 

eople. The fragment of a like inscrip- 

ion for the year B.C. 337 also exists. 

2 Public Economy of the Athenians, 
book ii. ine. Se p. 227, Engl. Transl. 

M. Boeckh must mean that the 
whole 6000, or nearly the whole, were 
employed every day. It an to me 
that this supposition y overstates 
both the number of days, and the 
number of men, actually employed. 
For the inference in the text, however, 
a much smaller number is sufficient. 
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one-third of the citizens sat as judges every day,” cannot be 
conceived without an assured remuneration. From and after the 
time of Periklés, these dikasteries were the exclusive assemblies 
for trial of all causes civil as well as criminal, with some special 
exceptions, such as cases of homicide and a few others; but 
before his time, the greater number of such causes had been 
adjudged either by individual magistrates or by the senate of 
Areopagus. We may therefore conceive how great and im- 
portant was the revolution wrought by that statesman, when he 
first organized these dikastic assemblies into systematic action, 
and transferred to them nearly all the judicial power which had 
before been exercised by magistrates and senate. The position 
and influence of these latter became radically altered. The magi- 
The most commanding functions of the archon were strates are 
abrogated, so that he retained only the power of t)%ir jnai. 
receiving complaints, inquiring into them, exercising eh, ent 
some small preliminary interference with the parties to adminis- 
for the furtherance of the cause or accusation, fixing fincticns. 
the day for trial, and presiding over the dikastic 
assembly, by whom peremptory verdict was pronounced. His 
administrative functions remained unaltered, but his powers, - 
inquisitorial and determining, as a judge, passed away.’ 

In reference to the senate of Areopagus also, the changes intro- 
duced were not less considerable. That senate, anterior Senate of 
to the democracy in point of date, and standing alone oa 
in the enjoyment of a life-tenure, appears to have antia 
exercised an undefined and extensive control which religious 
long continuance had gradually consecrated. It was jarge and 
invested with a kind of religious respect and believed Controlling 
to possess mysterious traditions emanating from a power. 
divine source? Especially, the cognizance which it took of 
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intentional homicide was a part of old Attic religion not less 
than of judicature. Though put in the background for a time 
after the expulsion of the Peisistratids, it had gradually recovered 
itself when recruited by the new archons under the Kleisthenean 
constitution ; and during the calamitous sufferings of the Persian 
invasion, its forwardness and patriotism had been so highly 
appreciated as to procure for it an increased sphere of ascendency. 
Trials for homicide were only a small part of its attributions. It 
exercised judicial competence in many other cases besides ; and 
what was of still greater moment, it maintained a sort of censorial 
police over the lives and habits of the citizens—it professed to 
enforce a tutelary and paternal discipline beyond that which the 
strict letter of the law could mark out, over the indolent, the 
prodigal, the undutiful, and the deserters from old rite and 
custom. To crown all, the senate of Areopagus also exercised a 
supervision over the public assembly, taking care that none of 
the proceedings of those meetings should be such as to infringe 
the established laws of the country. These were powers immense 
as well as undefined, not derived from any formal grant of the 
people, but having their source in immemorial antiquity and 
sustained by general awe and reverence. When we read the 
serious expressions of this sentiment in the mouths of the later 
orators—Demosthenés, Aischinés, or Deinarchus—we shall com- 
prehend how strong it must have been a century and a half 
before them, at the period of the Persian invasion. Isokratés, in. 
his Discourse usually called Areopagiticus, written a century and 
a quarter after that invasion, draws a picture of what the senate of 
Areopagus had been while its competence was yet undiminished, 
and ascribes to it a power of interference little short of paternal 
despotism, which he asserts to have been most salutary and 
improving in its effect. That the picture of this rhetor is 
inaccurate—and to a great degree indeed ideal, insinuating his 
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own recommendations under the colour of past realities—is 
sufficiently obvious. But it enables us to presume generally the 
extensive regulating power of the senate of Areopagus, in affairs 
both public and private, at the time which we are now de- 
scribing. 

Such powers were pretty sure to be abused. When we learn 
that the Spartan senate? was lamentably open tO fargo 
bribery, we can hardly presume much better of the powers of 
life-sitting elders at Athens. But even if their powers procera 
had been guided by all that beneficence of intention ™ 
which Isokratés affirms, they were in their nature 
such as could only be exercised over a passive and with the 
stationary people; while the course of events at {2¢lings of 
Athens, at that time peculiarly, presented conditions athe the 
altogether the reverse. During the pressure of the invasion. 
Persian invasion, indeed, the senate of Areopagus had New 
been armed with more than ordinary authority, which tendencies 
it had employed so creditably as to strengthen its growing up 
influence and tighten its supervision during the 
period immediately following. But that same trial had also 
called forth in the general body of the citizens a fresh burst of 
democratical sentiment and an augmented consciousness of force, 
both individual and national. Here then were two forces, not 
only distinct but opposite and conflicting, both put into increased 
action at the same time.? Nor was this all: a novel cast was just 
then given to Athenian life and public habits by many different 
circumstances—the enlargement of the city, the creation of the 
fortified port and new town of Peirzus, the introduction of an 
increased nautical population, the active duties of Athens as head 
of the Delian confederacy, &c. All these circumstances tended 
to open new veins of hope and feeling, and new lines of action, 
in the Athenians between 480—460 B.c., and by consequence to 
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render the interference of the senate of Areopagus, essentially 
old-fashioned and conservative as it was, more and more difficult. 
But at the very time when prudence would have counselled that 
it should have been relaxed or modified, the senate appear to 
have rendered it stricter, or at least to have tried to do so, which 
could not fail to raise against them a considerable body of enemies. 
Not merely the democratical innovators, but also the repre- 
sentatives of new interests generally at Athens, became opposed 
to the senate as an organ of vexatious repression, employed for 
oligarchical purposes. 

From the character of the senate of Areopagus and the ancient 
Senate of reverence with which it was surrounded, it served 
Areopagus naturally as a centre of action to the oligarchical 
ent? or conservative party: that party which desired to 


of action 
for the preserve the Kleisthenean constitution unaltered— 


tive party with undiminished authority, administrative as well 
and Kimon. 9. judicial, both to individual magistrates and to the 
collective Areopagus. Of this sentiment, at the time of which 
we are now speaking, Kimén was the most conspicuous leader. 
His brilliant victories at the Eurymedon, as well as his exploits 
in other warlike enterprises, doubtless strengthened very much 
his political influence at home. The same party also probably 
included the large majority of rich and old families at Athens ; 
who, so long as the magistracies were elected and not chosen by 
lot, usually got themselves chosen, and had every interest in 
keeping the power of such offices as high as they could. Moreover 
the party was further strengthened by the pronounced support of 
Sparta, imparted chiefly through Kimén, proxenus of Sparta at 
Athens. Of course such aid could only have been indirect, yet it 
appears to have been of no inconsiderable moment ; for when we 
consider that Aigina had been in ancient feud with Athens and 
Corinth in a temper more hostile than friendly, the good feeling 
of the Lacedemonians might well appear to Athenian citizens 
eminently desirable to preserve : and the philo-Laconian character 
of the leading men at Athens contributed to disarm the jealousy 
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of Sparta during that critical period while the Athenian maritime 
ascendency was in progress. 

The political opposition between Periklés and Kimén was 
hereditary, since Xanthippus the father of the former 
had been the accuser of Miltiadés the father of the Qpposit 
latter. Both were of the first families in the city, and be Say 
this, combined with the military talents of Kimén and inherited 
the great statesmanlike superiority of Periklés, placed fathers— 
both the one and the other at the head of the two Character 
political parties which divided Athens. Periklés must ing o 
have begun his political career very young, since he 
maintained a position first of great influence, and afterwards of 
unparalleled moral and political ascendency, for the long period 
of forty years, against distinguished rivals, bitter assailants, and 
unscrupulous libellers (about 467—428 B.o.). His public life 
began about the time when Themistoklés was ostracised 
and when Aristeidés was passing off the stage, and he soon 
displayed a character which combined the pecuniary probity of 
the one with the resource and large views of the other ; super- 
adding to both a discretion and mastery of temper never 
disturbed—an excellent musical and lettered education received 
from Pythokleidés—an eloquence such as no one before had 
either heard or conceived—and the best philosophy which the 
age afforded. His military duties as a youthful citizen were 
faithfully and strenuously performed, but he was timid in 
his first political approaches to the people—a fact perfectly in 
unison with the caution of his temperament, but which some of 
his biographers? explained by saying that he was afraid of being 
ostracised, and that his countenance resembled that of the despot 
Peisistratus. We may be pretty sure however that this personal 
resemblance (like the wonderful dream ascribed to his mother® 
when pregnant of him) was an after-thought of enemies when his 
ascendency was already established—and that young beginners 
were in little danger of ostracism. The complexion of political 
parties in Athens had greatly changed since the days of Themi- 
stoklés and Aristeidés. For the Kleisthenean constitution, 
though enlarged by the latter after the return from Salamis to 
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the extent of making all citizens without exception eligible fur — 


magistracy, had become unpopular with the poorer citizens and 
to the keener democratical feeling which now ran through Athens 
and Peirzeus. 

It was to this democratical party—the party of movement 
Reserved, aint that of resistance, or of reformers against con- 
philosophi- servatives, if we are to employ modern phraseology— 
cal, an¢ that Periklés devoted his great rank, character, and 
like habits bilities. From the low arts, which it is common to 
—his little ascribe to one who espouses the political interests of 
Lacie oe the poor against the rich, he was remarkably exempt. 

ularity— He was indefatigable in his attention to public 
demagogue business, but he went little into society, and 
sree disregarded almost to excess the airs of popularity. 

His eloquence was irresistibly impressive ; yet he was 
by no means prodigal of it, taking care to reserve himself, like 
the Salaminian trireme, for solemn occasions, and preferring for 
the most part to employ the agency of friends and partisans. 
Moreover he imbibed from his friend and teacher, Anaxagoras, 
a tinge of physical philosophy which greatly strengthened his 
mind? and armed him against many of the reigning superstitions 
—but which at the same time tended to rob him of the sympathy 
of the vulgar, rich as wellas poor. The arts of demagogy were 
in fact much more cultivated by the oligarchical Kimén, whose 
open-hearted familiarity of manner was extolled, by his personal 
friend the poet I6én, in contrast with the reserved and stately 
demeanour of his rival Periklés. Kimén employed the rich plunder, 
procured by his maritime expeditions, in public decorations as 
well as in largesses to the poorer citizens ; throwing open his fields 
and fruits to all the inhabitants of his deme, and causing himself 
to be attended in public by well-dressed slaves, directed to tender 
their warm tunics in exchange for the threadbare garments of 
those who seemed in want. But the property of Periklés was 
administered with a strict, though benevolent economy, by his 
ancient steward Evangelus—the produce of his lands being all 
sold, and the consumption of his house supplied by purchase in 
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the market." It was by such regularity that his perfect and 
manifest independence of all pecuniary seduction was sustained 
Tn taste, in talent, and in character Kimén was the very opposite 
cea : ® very oppos 

eriklés: a brave and efficient commander, a lavish distributor, 
a man of convivial and amorous habits; but incapable of 
sustained attention to business, untaught in music or letters, and 
endued with Laconian aversion to rhetoric and philosophy ; 
while the ascendency of Periklés was founded on his admirable 
combination of civil qualities—probity, firmness, diligence, 
judgment, eloquence, and power of guiding partisans, As a 
military commander, though noway deficient in personal courage, 
he rarely courted distinction, and was principally famous for his 
care of the lives of the citizens, discountenancing all rash or 
distant enterprises. His private habits were sober and recluse : 
his chief conversation was with Anaxagoras, Protagoras,? Zeno, 
the musician Damén, and other philosophers—while the tenderest 
domestic attachment bound him to the engaging and cultivated 
Aspasia. 

Such were the two men who stood forward at this time as 
most conspicuous in Athenian party-contest— the 
expanding democracy against the stationary demo- pacusing 
cracy of the past generation, which now passed by (Ouiel: 
the name of oligarchy—the ambitious and talkative , and 
energy, spread even among the poor population, which Td 
was now forming more and more the characteristic of ;fiénee. 
Athens, against the unlettered and uninquiring valour Efforts of 
of the conquerors of Marathén. Ephialtés, son of eae 
Sophénidés, was at this time the leading auxiliary, magisterial 
seemingly indeed the equal of Periklés, and noway 
inferior to him in personal probity, though he was a poor man.* 
As to aggressive political warfare, he was even more active than 
Periklés, who appears throughout his long public life to have 
manifested but little bitterness against political enemies. Un- 
fortunately our scanty knowledge of the history of Athens brings 
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before us only some general causes and a few marked facts. The 
details and the particular persons concerned are not within our 
sight; yet the actual course of political events depends everywhere 
mainly upon these details, as well as upon the general causes. 
Before Ephialtés advanced his main proposition for abridging the 
competence of the senate of Areopagus, he appears to have been 
strenuous in repressing the practical abuse of magisterial 
authority, by accusations brought against the magistrates at the 
period of their regular accountability. After repeated efforts to 
check the practical abuse of these magisterial powers,! Ephialtés 
and Periklés were at last conducted to the proposition of cutting 
them down permanently, and introducing an altered system. 
Such proceedings naturally provoked extreme bitterness of 
Kiménana party feeling. It is probable that this temper may 
er have partly dictated the accusation preferred against 
owerful § Kim6n (about 463 B.c.) after the surrender of Thasos, 
Tatitaltés for alleged reception of bribes from the Macedonian 
and Peri. prince Alexander—an accusation of which he was 
thetime acquitted. At this time the oligarchical or Kimonian 
ned party was decidedly the most powerful ; and when the 
= oe oly question was proposed for sending troops to aid the 
from Lacedemonians in reducing the revolted Helots on 
Ostracism 1thémé, Kimén carried the people along with him to 
of Kimén. comply, by an appeal to their generous feelings, in 
spite of the strenuous opposition of Ephialtés2 But when 
Kimén and the Athenian hoplites returned home, having been 
dismissed by Sparta under circumstances of insulting suspicion 
(as has been mentioned in the preceding chapter), the indignation 
of the citizens was extreme. They renounced their alliance with 
Sparta, and entered into amity with Argos. Of course the 
influence of Kimén and the position of the oligarchical party 
were materially changed by this incident. And in the existing 
bitterness of political parties, it is not surprising that his 
opponents should take the opportunity for proposing soon 
afterwards a vote of ostracism %—a challenge, indeed, which may 
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perhaps have been accepted not unwillingly by Kimén and his 
party, since they might still fancy themselves the strongest, and 
suppose that the sentence of banishment would fall upon 
Ephialtés or Periklés. However, the vote ended in the expulsion 
of Kimén, a sure proof that his opponents were now in the 
ascendant. On this occasion, as on the preceding, we see the 
ostracism invoked to meet a period of intense political conflict, 
the violence of which it would at least abate, by removing for 
the time one of the contending leaders. 

It was now that Periklés and Ephialtés carried their important 
scheme of judicial reform. The senate of Areopagus * 
was deprived of its discretionary censorial power, as carried by 
well as of all its judicial competence, except that which — 
related to homicide. The individual magistrates, Periklés to 
as well as the senate of Five Hundred, were also power of 
stripped of their judicial attributes (except the power ps glans 
of imposing a small fine’), which were transferred to Pagus as | 
the newly-created panels of salaried dikasts, lotted off individual 
in ten divisions from the aggregate Helisa, Ephialtés? magistrates 
first brought down the laws of Solén from the acropolis of the paid 
to the neighbourhood of the market-place, where the 
dikasteries sat—a visible proof that the judicature was now 
popularised. 

In the representations of many authors, the full bearing of 
this great constitutional change is very inadequately conceived. 
What we are commonly told is, that Periklés was the first to 
assign a salary to these numerous dikasteries at Athens. He 
bribed the people with the public money (says Plutarch), in 
order to make head against Kimén, who bribed them out of his 
own private purse, as if the pay were the main feature in the 
case, and as if all which Periklés did was to make himself popular 
by paying the dikasts for judicial service which they had before 
rendered gratuitously. The truth is, that this numerous army of 
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dikasts, distributed into ten regiments, and summoned to act 
systematically throughout the year, was now for the first 
time organized: the commencement of their pay is also the 
commencement of their regular judicial action. What Periklés 
really effected was to sever for the first time from the 
Separation administrative competence of the magistrates that 
of judicial judicial authority which had originally gone along 
nistrative With it. The great men who had been accustomed to 
functions. hold these offices were lowered both in influence and 
authority :1 while on the other hand a new life, habit, and sense 
of power sprung up among the poorer citizens. A plaintiff 
having cause of civil action, or an accuser invoking punishment 
against citizens guilty of injury either to himself or to the state, 
had still to address himself to one or other of the archons, but it 
was only with a view of ultimately arriving before the dikastery © 
by whom the cause was to be tried. While the magistrates acting 
individually were thus restricted to simple administration and 
preliminary police, they experienced a still more serious loss of 
power in their capacity of members of the Areopagus, after the 
year of archonship was expired. Instead of their previous 
unmeasured range of supervision and interference, they were 
now deprived of all judicial sanction beyond that small power of 
fining which was still left both to individual magistrates and to 
the senate of Five Hundred. But the cognizance of homicide 
was still expressly reserved to them; for the procedure, in this 
latter case, religious not less than judicial, was so thoroughly 
consecrated by ancient feeling that no reformer could venture to 
disturb or remove it.? 

1 Aristot. Politic. iv. 5, 6. ére 8’ ot On the contrary, it is conformable to 
rais apxais éyxadodytes Tov Siudv dao. the best modern notions. Periklés 
dety kpiveww* 0 8’ aopévws Séxerar Thy cannot be censured for having effected 
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apxai, &e.: compare vi. 1, 8. think that the judicature which he 
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taken from the magistrates, not to the accompanied by judicial (Legg. vi. p. 
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dikasteries, sworn to decide in con- less perfectly Benge up toa 
formity with known and written laws. narrow limit: the separation between 
Nor is the separation of judicial com- the two sorts of powers cannot be 
petence from administrative to be rendered absolutely complete. 
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It was upon this same ground probably that the stationary 
party defended all the prerogatives of the senate of Areopagus— 
denouncing the curtailments proposed by Ephialtés as impious 


Meier (Attischer Prozess, p. 148) 
thinks that the senate of Areopagus 
was also deprived of its cognizance of 
homicide as well as of its other 
functions, and that this was only 
restored after the expulsion of the 
Thirty. He produces as evidence a 


——— of Lysias (De Cede Eratos- 
enis, pp. = Pe 
M. Boeckh and O, Miiller adopt the 
same opinion as Meier, and seemingly 
on the authority of the same passage 
see the Dissertation of O. Miller on 
@ Eumenides of Aischylus, p. 118, 
Eng. Transl.), But in the first place, 
this opinion is contradicted by an 
express statement in the anonymous 
biographer of Esra Sa who men- 
tions the trial of Pyrilampés for murder 
before the Areopagus; and contra- 
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death, and the oommeese subversion of 
all the laws which they introduced, it 
seems impossible to suppose that the 
Areopagus could have continued to 
hold its sittings and try accusations 
for intentional homicide, under their 
vernment, On the return of the 
emocracy after the Thirty were ex- 
lied, the functions of the senate of 
would return also. 

If the supposition of the eminent 
authors mentioned above were correct 
—if it were true that the robe Hoa 
was deprived not only of its supe 
function generally, but also of its 

of homicide, durin, 
fifty-five years which elapsed between 
the motion of Ephialtés and the ex- 
pulsion of the Thirt 
wust have been without any functions 


during that long interval; it b 
oo all 8 ng ical 


must have been for all 
purposes non-existent. But uring so 


irty—this senate = 


long a period of total on, the 
citizens would have | all their 
respect for it; it could not have re- 
tained so much influence as we know 
that it actuall 
before the Thi 
c. 11, p. 126); an 
Tate ea after A ——s the 
A ereas by preserving 
that period its j ction in cases o' 
homicide, apart from those more ex- 
tended privileges which had former] 
rende it obnoxious, the ancien’ 
traditional for it was kept 
alive, and it was revived after the fall 
of the Thirty as a venerable part of 
the old democracy ; even apparently 
with some extension of privileges. 

The inferences which O. Miiller 
wishes to draw, as to the facts of 
—— — ne eer 

schylus, appear to me ill-sup; 

In oman to sustain his that b 
virtue of the proposition of Ephialtée 
“the ihe, almost entirely ceased 


re) 
though Diodérus mentions it in the 
year next but one before, and there is 
nothing to contradict him, All that 
we can safely infer from the very in- 
distinct allusions in Aischylus, is, that 
he himself was full of reverence for the 
Areo , and that the season was 
one which jes bitterness ran so 
high as to render something like civil 
war (é€upvAtov "Apy, v. 864) within the 
cone. of reasonable apprehension. 
Pro te Bs may have been averse to 
the diminution of the A wiplee me of the 
Areopagus by a : yet even thus 
much is not altogether certain, 
much as he puts it forward ently 
and as a tribunal for homicide 
exercising this jurisdiction by inherent 
pos on, and confirmed in it by the 
umenides themselyes. Now when 
we consider that such jurisdiction was 
recisely the thing and left 


dog the pecpeeaiiy of the someiaing 
privilege, intended te conciliate those 
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and guilty innovations! How extreme their resentment became, 
when these reforms were carried—and how fierce was the colli- 
sion of political parties at this moment—we may judge by the 
result. The enemies of Ephialtés caused him to be privately 


assassinated, by the hand of a Boeotian of Tanagra 


arene named Aristodikus. Such a crime—rare in the politi- 
poaits,. cal annals of Athens, for we come to no known in- 
emery stance of it afterwards until the oligarchy of the Four 


Hundred in 411 B.c.—marks at once the gravity of the 
change now introduced, the fierceness of the opposition offered, 
and the unscrupulous character of the conservative party. Kimén 
was in exile and had no share in the deed. Doubtless the assas- 
sination of Ephialtés produced an effect unfavourable in every 
way to the party who procured it. The popular party in their 
resentment must have become still more attached to the judicial 
reforms just assured to them, while the hands of Periklés, the 
superior leader left behind, and now acting singly, must have been 
materially strengthened, 

It is from this point that the administration of that great man 
may be said to date: he was now the leading adviser (we might 
almost say Prime Minister) of the Athenian people. His first 
years were marked by a series of brilliant successes—already 
mentioned—the acquisition of Megara as an ally, and the victo- 
rious war against Corinth and Aigina. But when he proposed 
the great and valuable improvement of the Long Walls, thus 
making one city of Athens and Peirzus, the same oligarchical 
party, which had opposed his judicial changes and assassinated 
Ephialtés, again stood forward in vehement resistance. Finding 
who resented the recent innovations, 
and to soften the hatred between the 
two opposing parties. 

The opinion of Boeckh, O. Miiller 
and Meier—re ing the withdraw. 


from the senate of Areopagus of the 
judgments on homicide, by the pro- 


Aédpevos (Ephialtés), dAAa rijs vunrds 
GvaipeOeis, adydov éEcxe THY Tod Biov 
tedcuTyv. Compare Pausanias, i. 29, 15. 

Plutarch erikl@s, ¢. 10) cites 
Aristotle as having mentioned the 
assassin of Ephialt@s. Antipho, how- 
ever, states that the assassin was never 





position of Ephialt@s—has been dis- 
cussed and (in my judgment) refuted 
by Forchhammer—in a valuable Dis- 
sertation—De Areopago non _ privato 
Ee Ephialten Homicidii Judiciis, 
iel, 1828. 

1This is the | e of those 
authors whom Diodérus copied (Diodér. 
si. 77)—ovd piv aOpdws ye Stédvuye 
THALKOUTOLS GvOMAMaTLY EwLBa- 


formally known or convicted (De Cede 
Hero. c. 68). 

The enemies of Periklés circulated 
a report (mentioned be Idomeneus), 
that it was he who had procured the 
assassination of Ephialtés, from 
jealousy of the be a of the 

tter (Plutarch, Periklés, c. 10). We 
may infer from this = how great 

eminence of Ephialtés was. 
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direct opposition unavailing, they did not scruple to enter into 
treasonable correspondence with Sparta—invoking the Commence- 
aid of a foreign force for the overthrow of the demo- ™&2tof 
cracy : so odious had it become in their eyes, since ascendency 
the recent innovations. How serious was the hazard after the 
incurred by Athens, near the time of the battle of death of 
Tanagra, has been already recounted ; together with Compro- 
the rapid and unexpected reconciliation of parties pmlig 
after that battle, principally owing to the generous 924 Kimon. 
patriotism of Kimén and his immediate friends, successes 
Kimén was restored from ostracism on this occasion, and era of 
before his full time had expired ; while the rivalry *he maxi- 
between him and Periklés henceforward becomes miti- her p coe 
gated, or even converted into a compromise,! whereby the internal 
affairs of the city were left to the one, and the conduct of foreign 
expeditions to the other. The successes of Athens during the 
ensuing ten years were more brilliant than ever, and she attained 
the maximum of her power, which doubtless had a material 
effect in imparting stability to the democracy, as well as to the 
administration of Periklés, and enabled both the one and the 
other to stand the shock of those great public reverses, which 
deprived the Athenians of their dependent landed alliances, 
during the interval between the defeat of Koréneia and the 
thirty years’ truce. 

Along with the important judicial revolution brought about by 
Periklés, were introduced other changes belonging to the same 
scheme and system. 

Thus a general power of supervision, both over the magistrates 
and over the public assembly, was vested in seven her con. 
magistrates, now named for the first time, called stitutional 
Nomophylakes, or Law-Guardians, and doubtless = nme: 
changed every year. These Nomophylakes sat along- phylakes. 
side of the Proédri or presidents both in the senate and in the 
public assembly, and were charged with the duty of interposing 
whenever any step was taken or any proposition made contrary to 


1 The intervention of Elpiniké, the Clever and engaging, she seems to have 
sister of Kimon, in bringing about this played an active part in the political 
compromise between her brother and intrigues of the day; but we are not 
Perikiés is probable enough (Plutarch, at called upon to credit the scandals 
Periklés, c. 10, and Kimén, ¢. 14). insinuated byKupolisand Stesimbrotus. 
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the existing laws. They were also empowered to constrain the 
magistrates to act according to law.1 We do not know whether 
they possessed the presidency of a dikastery—that is, whether they 
could themselves cause one of the panels of jurors to be summoned, 
and put an alleged delinquent on his trial before it, under their 
presidency—or whether they were restricted to entering a formal 
protest, laying the alleged illegality before the public assembly. 
To appoint magistrates, however, invested with this special trust 
of watching and informing, was not an unimportant step ; for it 
would probably enable Ephialtés to satisfy many objectors who 
feared to abolish the superintending power of the Areopagus 
without introducing any substitute. The Nomophylakes were 
honoured with a distinguished place at the public processions and 
festivals, and were even allowed (like the Archons) to enter the 
senate of Areopagus after their year of office had expired ; but 
they never acquired any considerable power such as that senate 
had itself exercised. Their interference must have been greatly 
superseded by the introduction and increasing application of the 
Graphé Paranomén, presently to be explained. They are not 
even noticed in the description of that misguided assembly which 
condemned the six generals, after the batttle of Arginuse, to be 
tried by a novel process which violated legal form not less than 
substantial justice? After the expulsion of the Thirty, the senate 
of Areopagus was again invested with a supervision over magis- 
trates, though without anything like its ancient ascendency. 
Another important change, which we may with probability 
refer to Periklés, is the institution of the Nomothete. These 
men were in point of fact dikasts, members of the 6000 citizens 
annually sworn in that capacity. But they were not, like the 


1 We hear about these Nomophylakes 
in a distinct statement cited from 
Philochorus, by Photius, Lexic. p. 674, 
Porson. Nopodvdakes* Erepoi cia Tov 
OecpobeTav, ws Didsxopos év ¢’. of pev 

dp apxovres avéBatvov eis “Aperov mayov 
egrepavepevor, ot dé vopodvarakes xpvora 
orpopia ayovres* Kai tats Oeats évavriov 
apxévrwv éxabégovTo* Kat Thy moumnv 
Emeurov Ti UaddAddes ras 88 apyas hv- 
dyKkaov tots vduors xpyoOa* Kai ev h 
éxkAnoia Kat év Ti BovAy peta TOY mpoé- 
Spwv éxadnvro, kwAvovtes Ta aOVMdOpA 
TH woAce modtrew* Extra 8&8 Foav> Kat 
katéoryncay, as BAdxopos, Ste EdidAtns 


Bévy Karéhume TH é& "Apelov mayou BovAp 
Ta UTep TOU TwHyaTos. 
kratién, Pollux, and Suidas 
ve substantially the same account of 
hese magistrates, though none except - 
Photius mentions the exact date of 
their appointment. There is no 
gag Saat tae for the doubt which 
M. expresses about the accu- 
racy of this statement: see Schémann, 
Ant. Jur. Pub. Greece. sect. Lxv. ; and 
Cicero, Legg. iii. 20. 


2See Xenophén, Hellenic. £ 7; 
Andokidés de Mysteriis, p. 40. 
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dikasts for trying causes, distributed into panels or regiments 
known by a particular letter and acting together The Nomo- 
throughout the entire year: they were lotted off to sit. thete— 
together only on special occasion and as the necessity peter 
arose. According to the reform now introduced, the J@wsand 
Ekklesia or public assembly, even with the sanction br special 
of the senate of Five Hundred, became incompetent 
either to pass a new law or to repeal a law already by which 
in existence : it could only enact a psephism—that is, enacted and 
properly speaking, a decree applicable only to a 
particular case ; though the word was used at Athens in a very 
large sense, sometimes comprehending decrees of general as well 
as permanent application. In reference to laws, a peculiar 
judicial procedure was established. The Thesmothete were 
directed annually to examine the existing laws, noting any 
contradictions or double laws on the same matter; and in the 
first prytany (tenth part) of the Attic year, on the eleventh day, 
an Ekklesia was held, in which the first business was to go 
through the laws seriatim, and submit them for approval or 
rejection ; first beginning with the laws relating to the senate, 
next coming to those of more general import, especially such as 
determined the functions and competence of the magistrates. 
If any law was condemned by the vote of the public assembly, or 
if any citizen had a new law to propose, the third assembly of the 
Prytany was employed, previous to any other business, in the 
appointment of Nomothete and in the provision of means to pay 
their salary. Previous notice was required to be given publicly 
by every citizen who had new propositions of the sort to make, 
in order that the time necessary for the sitting of the Nomothetze 
might be measured according to the number of matters to be 
submitted to their cognizance. Public advocates were further 
named to undertake the formal defence of all the laws attacked, 
and the citizen who proposed to repeal them had to make out his 
case against this defence, to the satisfaction of the assembled 
Nomothets#, These latter were taken from the 6000 sworn 
dikasts, and were of different numbers according to circum- 
stances: sometimes we hear of them as 500, sometimes as 
1000—and we may be certain that the number was always con- 
siderable, 
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The effect of this institution was to place the making or 
repealing of laws under the same solemnities and 


in making guarantees as the trying of causes or accusations in 
or repealing judicature. We must recollect that the citizens who 
assimilated attended the Ekklesia or public assembly were not 
procedure sworn like the dikasts; nor had they the same 
in judicial solemnity of procedure, nor the same certainty of 


hearing both sides of the question set forth, nor the 
same full preliminary notice. How much the oath sworn was 
brought to act upon the minds of the dikasts, we may see by the 
frequent appeals to it in the orators, who contrast them with the 
unsworn public assembly. And there can be no doubt that the 
Nomothete afforded much greater security than the public 
assembly for a proper decision. That security depended upon 
the same principle as we see to pervade all the constitutional 
arrangements of Athens ; upon a fraction of the people casually 
taken, but sufficiently numerous to have the same interest with the 
whole,—not permanent, but delegated for the occasion,—assembled 
under a solemn sanction,—and furnished with a full exposition of 
both sides of the case. The power of passing psephisms, or special 
decrees, still remained with the public assembly, which was doubt- 
less much more liable to be surprised into hasty or inconsiderate 
decision than either the Dikastery or the Nomothetee—in spite of 
the necessity of previous authority from the senate of Five Hun- 
dred, before any proposition could be submitted to it. 


which he cites for governing 


1 Demosthen. cont. Timokrat. e. 20, the 
proceedings of the Nomothete bear 


PP. 725, 726. dp’ ody rw Soxet cupdépery 


‘TOet ToLovTOS vdmos, ds Stxagrypiov 
yrorews ards kupubtepos Eorat, Kat Tas 
um TOV SMwpLOKOTWY yYooeLs TOLs GVW’ 
Otros mpoordger Avery ;—evOvuciod’, ard 
Tov dtxagrypiov Kai ris Karayva crews ot 
Scempdnoev imokratés). émt Tov djuov, 
exxXéemtwv tov ndicynxdra, Compare 
Demosthen. cont. Eubulid. c. 15. 

See, about the Nomothetz, Schié- 
mann, De Comitiis, ch. vii. p. 248 segq., 
and Platner, Prozess und Klagen bey 
den Attikern, Abschn. ii. 3, 3, p. 33 
seqq. 

Both of them maintain, in my opinion 
erroneously, that the Nomothetz are 
an institution of Solén. Demosthenés 
indeed ascribes it to Solén (Schémann, 
Pp. 268): but this counts in my view for 
nothing, when I seo that all the laws 


unequivocal evidence of a time much 
later. Schdmann admits this to a 
certain extent, and in reference to the 
style of these laws—“* Illorum — 

que in Timokratea 


mentorum, 
extant, recentiorem Solonis etate dala 
aique orationem apertum est”. But it is 


not merely the pare which proves 
them to be of post-Solonian date: it is 
the mention of post-Solonian institu- 
tions, such as the ten prytanies into 
which the year was divided, the ten 
statues of the Eponymi—ali derived 
from the creation of the ten tribes by 
Kleisthen@s, On the careless employ- 
ment of the name of Solén by the 
orators whenever they desire to make 
a strong impression on the dikasts, I 
have already remarked, 
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As an additional security both to the public assembly and the 
Nomothete against being entrapped into decisions Graphé 
contrary to existing law, another remarkable provision Paranomén 
has yet to be mentioned—a provision probably in- jrent 7 
troduced by Periklés at the same time as the forma- against the 
lities of law-making by means of specially delegated illegal or 
Nomothete. This was the Graphé Paranomén— fifional 
indictment for informality or illegality—which might peoporh 
be brought on certain grounds against the proposer of 
any law or any psephism, and rendered him liable to punishment 
by the dikastery. He was required in bringing forward his new 
measure to take care that it should not be in contradiction with 
any pre-existing law—or if there were any such contradiction, to 
give formal notice of it, to propose the repeal of that which existed, 
and to write up publicly beforehand what his proposition was— 
in order that there might never be two contradictory laws at the 
same time in operation, nor any illegal decree passed either by 
the senate or by the public assembly. If he neglected this 
precaution, he was liable to prosecution under the Graphé 
Paranom6n, which any Athenian citizen might bring against him 
before the dikastery, through the intervention and under the 
presidency of the Thesmothete. 

Judging from the title of this indictment, it was originally 
confined to the special ground of formal contradiction between 
the new and the old. But it had a natural tendency to extend 
itself: the citizen accusing would strengthen his case by showing 
that the measure which he attacked contradicted not merely the 
letter, but the spirit and purpose of existing laws ; and he would 
proceed from hence to denounce it as generally mischievous and 
disgraceful to the state. In this unmeasured latitude we find the 
Graphé Paranomén at the time of Demosthenés. The mover of 
a new law or psephism, even after it had been regularly discussed 
and passed, was liable to be indicted, and had to defend himself 
not only against alleged informalities in his procedure, but also 
against alleged mischiefs in the substance of his measure. If 
found guilty by the dikastery, the punishment inflicted upon him 
by them was not fixed, but variable according to circumstances. 
For the indictment belonged to that class wherein, after the 
verdict of guilty, first a given amount of punishment was pro- 


‘ 
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posed by the accuser, next another and lighter amount was 
named by the accused party against himself—the dikastery being 
bound to make their option between one and the other, without 
admitting any third modification—so that it was the interest 
even of the accused party to name against himself a measure of 
punishment sufficient to satisfy the sentiment of the dikasts, in 
order that they might not prefer the more severe proposition 
of the accuser. At the same time, the accuser himself (as in 
other public indictments) was fined in the sum of 1000 drachms, 
unless the verdict of guilty obtained at least one-fifth of the 
suffrages of the dikastery. The personal responsibility of the 
mover, however, continued only one year after the introduction 
of his new law. If the accusation was brought at a greater 
distance of time than one year, the accuser could invoke no 
punishment against the mover, and the sentence of the dikasts 
neither absolved nor condemned anything but the law. Their 
condemnation of the law, with or without the author, amounted 
tpso facto to a repeal of it. 

Such indictment against the author of a law or of a decree 
might be preferred either at some stage prior to its final enact- 
ment—as after its acceptance simply by the senate, if it was a 
decree, or after its approval by the public assembly, and prior to 
its going before the Nomothetz, if it was a law—or after it had 
reached full completion by the verdict of the Nomothete. In 
the former case the indictment stayed its further progress until 
sentence had been pronounced by the dikasts. 

This regulation is framed in a thoroughly conservative spirit, 

to guard the existing laws against being wholly or 
hb oe Si partially nullified by a new proposition. As, in the — 
Paranomon. procedure of the Nomothets, whenever any proposi- 
tivespiritin tion was made for distinctly repealing any existing 
which itis jaw, it was thought unsafe to entrust the defence of — 
Restraint the law so assailed to the chance of some orator 
proposi- gratuitously undertaking it. Paid advocates were — 
upon the  4ppointed for the purpose. So also, when any citizen 
unlimited made a new positive proposition, sufficient security 
belonging was not supposed to be afforded by the chance of 
citinen: opponents rising up at the time. Accordingly, a 

further guarantee was provided in the personal 
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responsibility of the mover. That the latter, before he proposed 
a new decree or a new law, should take care that there was 
nothing in it inconsistent with existing laws—or, if there were, 
that he should first formally bring forward a direct proposition 
for the repeal of such pre-existent law—was in no way unreason- 
able. It imposed upon him an obligation such as he might 
perfectly well fulfil. It served as a check upon the use of that 
right of free speech and initiative in the public assembly which 
belonged to every Athenian without exception,! and which was 
cherished by the democracy as much as it was condemned by 
oligarchical thinkers. It was a security to the dikasts, who were 
called upon to apply the law to particular cases, against the 
perplexity of having conflicting laws quoted before them, and 
being obliged in their verdict to set aside either one or the other. 
In modern European governments, even the most free and 
constitutional, laws have been both made and applied either by 
select persons or select assemblies, under an organization so 
different as to put out of sight the idea of personal responsibility 
on the proposer of anew law. Moreover, even in such assemblies, 
private initiative has either not existed at all, or has been of 
comparatively little effect, in law-making ; while in the applica- 
tion of laws when made, there has always been a permanent 
judicial body exercising an action of its own, more or less 
independent of the legislature, and generally interpreting away 
the text of contradictory laws so as to keep up a tolerably 
consistent course of forensic tradition. But at Athens, the fact 
that the proposer of a new decree, or of a new law, had induced 
the senate or the public assembly to pass it, was by no means 
supposed to cancel his personal responsibility, if the proposition 
was illegal. He had deceived the senate or the people in 
deliberately keeping back from them a fact which he knew, or at 
least might and ought to have known. 

But though a full justification may thus be urged on behalf of 
the Graphé Paranomén as originally conceived and intended, it 
will hardly apply to that indictment as applied afterwards in its 
plenary and abusive latitude. Thus Auschinés indicts Ktesiphon 

1 The privation of this ri a gpg public entire or partial (Demosthen. cont. 

h (wappyoia) followed on the con- Near. p. 1352, c. 9; cont. Meidiam, p. 
denanation ey any! citizen to the punish- 545, c. 27). Cp. for the oligarchical sen- 
ment called ariuia, disfranchisement, timent, Xenophén, Republ, Athen. i, 0. 
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under it for having under certain circumstances proposed a 
5 HS crown to Demosthenés. He begins by showing that 
extension the proposition was illegal—for this was the essential 
Graphs pa. foundation of the indictment: he then goes on further 
anaes to demonstrate, in a splendid harangue, that Demos- 

thenés was a vile man and a mischievous politician ; 
accordingly (assuming the argument to be just) Ktesiphon had 
deceived the people in an aggravated way—first by proposing a 
reward under circumstances contrary to law, next by proposing 
it in favour of an unworthy man. The first part of the argument 
only is of the essence of the Graphé Paranomén: the second part 
is in the nature of an abuse growing out of it,—springing from 
that venom of personal and party enmity which is inseparable, in 
a greater or less degree, from free political action, and which 
manifested itself with virulence at Athens, though within the 
limits of legality. That this indictment, as one of the most 
direct vents for such enmity, was largely applied and abused at 
Athens is certain, But though it probably deterred unpractised 
citizens from originating new propositions, it did not produce the 
same effect upon those orators who made politics a regular 
business, and who could therefore both calculate the temper of 
the people and reckon upon support from a certain knot of 
friends. Aristophon, towards the close of his political life, made 
it a boast that he had been thus indicted and acquitted seventy- 
five times. Probably the worst effect which it produced was 
that of encouraging the vein of personality and bitterness which 
pervades so large a proportion of Attic oratory, even in its most 
illustrious manifestations; turning deliberative into judicial 
eloquence, and interweaving the discussion of a law or decree 
along with a declamatory harangue against the character of its 
mover. We may at the same time add that the Graphé 
It was often Faranomén was often the most convenient way of 
usedasa = getting a law or a psephism repealed, so that it was 
of procuring used even when the annual period had passed over, 
the repeal and when the mover was therefore out of danger— 
inglaw— the indictment being then brought only against the 
personal _—_ law or decree, as in the case which forms the subject 
theasthor Of the harangue of Demosthenés against Leptinés. If 
ofthelaw. the speaker of this harangue obtained a verdict, he 
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procured at once the repeal of the law or decree, without 
proposing any. new provision in its place, which he would be 
required to do—if not peremptorily, at least by common usage—if 
he carried the law for repeal before the Nomothete. 

The dikasteries provided under the system of Periklés varied 
in number of members: we never hear of less than jumpers 
200 members—most generally of 500—and sometimes oe md 
also of 1000, 1500, 2000 members, on important trials.1 prado, 
Each man received pay from the treasurers called by pete ag 
Kolakrete, after his day’s business was over, of three oboli or 
half a drachm: at least this was the amount paid during the 
early part of the Peloponnesian war. M. Boeckh supposes that 
the original pay proposed by Periklés was one obolus, afterwards 
tripled by Kleén; but his opinion is open to much doubt. It 
was indispensable to propose a measure of pay sufficient to induce 
citizens to come, and come frequently, if not regularly. Now 
one obolus seems to have proved afterwards an inadequate 
temptation even to the ekklesiasts (or citizens who attended the 
public assembly), who were less frequently wanted, and must 
have had easier sittings, than the dikasts: much less, therefore, 
would it be sufficient in the case of the latter. I incline to the 
belief that the pay originally awarded was three oboli:? the 
rather, as these new institutions seem to have nearly coincided 
in point of time with the transportation of the confederate 
treasure from Délos to Athens—so that the Exchequer would 


1 See Meier, Attisch. Prozess,, p. 189. K.F,  Epeairwr pi Griech. a § 134, 
Andokidés mentions a trial under the The proof which M. Boeckh brings 
indictment of ypa} rapavéumr, brought to shove first, that the rhe vinal pay was 
by his father Leogoras stasenator one obolus—next that Kleén was the 





named Speusippus, wherein 6000 di- 
kasts sat—that is the entire body of 
Heliasts. However, the loose pa 
so habitual with Andokidés renders 
this statement very uncertain (An- 
dokidés de Mysteriis, p. 3, § 29). 

See Matthize, De Judiciis Athenien- 
sium, in his Miscellanea Philologica, 
vol. i. oe 252. Matthie questions the 
reading of that passage in Demosthenés 

contra Meidiam, p. 585), wherein 200 

ikasts are fa oken Pt as oP judg- 
ment; he thi nks it ought to be retin 
xogious instead of d:axociovs—but ti 
alteration would be rash. 

2See on this question; Boeckh, 
Public Econ. of Athens, ch. xv. p, 233 ; 


first to introduce the triobolus—is in 
both cases very inconclusive. 

Certain passages from the Scholiast, 
stating that the pay of the dikasts 
fluctuated (ot« EornKev—aAdoTe GAAWS 
€5é5070) do not so naturally indicate a 
rise from one obolus to three, as a © 
change soigbtiess and forwards ac- 
ng circumstances. Now it 

hat there were some occasions 
when the treasury was so very poor 
chat weeccunet whetherthe ete 
could be paid : see-Lysias, cont. Epikrat. 
c. 1; cont. Nikomach. c. 22; and Aris- 
tophan. Equit. 1370. The ‘amount of 
Pay ed by tla Gouen have been sometimes 

ec 
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then appear abundantly provided. As to the number of dikasts 
actually present on each day of sitting, or the minimum number 
requisite to form a sitting, we are very imperfectly informed. 
Though each of the ten panels or divisions of dikasts included 
500 individuals, seldom probably did all of them attend. But 
it also seldom happened, probably, that all the ten divisions sat 
on the same day : there was therefore an opportunity of making 
up deficiencies in division A—when its lot was called and when 
its dikasts did not appear in sufficient numbers—from those who 
belonged to division B or A, besides the supplementary dikasts 
who were not comprised in any of the ten divisions: though on 
all these points we cannot go beyond conjecture. Certain it is, 
however, that the dikasteries were always numerous, and that none 
of the dikasts could know in what causes they would be employed, 
so that it was impossible to tamper with them beforehand. 

Such were the great constitutional innovations of Periklés 
and Ephialtés—changes full of practical results—the 


e 
Sueno: transformation, as well as the complement, of that 
as consti-  democratical system which Kleisthenés had begun 
Perikiés, and to which the tide of Athenian feeling had been 
substan- gradually mounting up during the preceding twenty 
a Nerea }46=-YC2t8- +The entire force of these changes is generally 
afterwards not perceived, because the popular dikasteries and the 
down to. Nomothete are so often represented as institutions of 
meg Soldn, and as merely supplied with pay by Periklés. 
dence—ex- This erroneous supposition prevents all clear view of 
shes uae the growth of the Athenian democracy by throwing 
poaexe back its last elaborations to the period of its early and 
the Four imperfect start. To strip the magistrates of all their 
pga judicial power, except that of imposing a small fine, 
Thirty. and the Areopagus of all its jurisdiction except in 


1 There is a remarkable eae on 
this point in the treatise of Xenophén, 
De Republic. Athen. iii. 6. He says,— 
Pepe 3h, GAAG dyoi tis Xpivat Sixagery 
pev, eAarrous be Sindcery. avayKy TOL- 
vuv, éav pév modda (both Weiske and 
Schneider substitute roAAd here in 
place of oAéya, which latter makes no 
Sense) mowvrat Sixagrjpia, dAtyou év 
éxaoT Egovrat TH Sixagrrnpi - Gore kai 
ditacxevacacOa pgdvov ora mpds dALyous 
aoras, kat cvvSexdoa (so Schneider 


and Matthies in place of cvvétxaoa) 
ToAd Hrrov Sixaiws Suxdgecv. 

That there was a good deal of 
could at Athens, where individuals 
could be approached and dealt , 
is very probable (see Xenoph. de 
Repub. Ath. iii. 3): and we well 
believe that there were also 
occasions on which money was given 
to the dikasts, some of whom were 
punished with death for such corrupt 
aera (4ischinés cont. Timarch. c 
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cases of homicide—providing popular, numerous, and salaried 
dikasts to decide all the judicial business at Athens as well as to 
repeal and enact laws—this was the consummation of the Athenian 
democracy. No serious constitutional alteration (I except the 
temporary interruptions of the Four Hundred and the Thirty) 
was afterwards made until the days of Macedonian interference. 
As Periklés made it, so it remained in the days of Demosthenés 
—though with a sensible change in the character, and abatement 
in the energies, of the people, rich as well as poor. 

In appreciating the practical working of these numerous 
dikasteries at Athens, in comparison with such justice working 
as might have been expected from individual magis- of the 
trates, we have to consider, first—That personal and dikasteries 
pecuniary corruption seems to have been a common jarge 
vice among the leading men of Athens and Sparta, numbers 
when acting individually or in boards of a few exclude 
members, and not uncommon even with the kings of 6y intimida- 
Sparta ; next, That in the Grecian cities generally, Hovility = 
as we know even from the oligarchical Kenophén (he individual 
particularly excepts Sparta), the rich and great men ep coos 
were not only insubordinate to the magistrates, but %™ 
made a parade of showing that they cared nothing about them.? 
We know also from the same unsuspected source,? that while 
the poorer Athenian citizens who served on shipboard were 
distinguished for the strictest discipline, the hoplites or middling 
burghers who formed the infantry were less obedient, and the 


17—22, p. 12—15). But the passage 
above quoted from Xenophén, » 
unfriendly witness, shows that the 
recautions taken to prevent corrup- 
on of the asteries were well- 
devised and successful, though these 
eee —— might sometimes 


uded, 

1 Xenoph. De Republ. Laced. c. 8, 2. 
rexpaipouc. @ tadra, ott év ev Tails GA- 
Aats moAecuv ot Suvaradrepot ovre Bow- 
Aovrat Soxetv ras apxas hofei- 
gOat, GAAG vouigovge rotro 
averev@epoy élvac: avderH Sadpri 
ot Kpariarot Kat Umépxovra padtora Tas 


apxas, &e. , ‘ 
Res ting the violent proceedings 

committed by powerful men at Thébes, 

whereby it became almost impossible 


to procate justice inst them for fear 
of being put to death, see Dikeearchus, 
Vit. Gree. Fragm. ed. Fabr. p. 143, 
and Polybius, xx. 4, 6; xxiii. 2. 

2 Xenoph. Memorab. iii. 5,18. Mn- 
Sapas, edn 6 Swxpdtys, & Uepixras, 
ovTws Hyov avynkéot movynpiq vocetv 
*AOnvatous* obx Opgs, ws eUTaKTOL MEY 
elouv €v TOLS VAaUTLKOLS, EVTAKTWS 
& ey rots yupuixots ayoor me(ovras Tots 
émorarais, ovdévwy 88 xaradedarepov év 
Tots XOpots UanpeTovar Tots SidacKarors ; 
TOUTO yap ToL, éhy, Kal Oavpacrév éori’ 
TO TovS pév TOLOvTOUS TeELO- 
apxetv rots ébertracr, tovs bé 
OmAiras, eat tovs immets, ot 
Soxotqe Kadrtoxayabiq mpoKek- 
pia@at r&v wodttoav, awetdeo- 
TarTous elvat mavTwY, 


4—30 
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rich citizens who served on horseback the most disobedient of 
all. To make rich and powerful criminals effectively amenable 
to justice has indeed been found so difficult everywhere, until a 
recent period of history, that we should be surprised if it were 


otherwise in Greece. 


When we follow the reckless demeanour 


of rich men like Kritias, Alkibiadés,) and Meidias, even under 
the full-grown democracy of Athens, we may be sure that their 
predecessors under the Kleisthenean constitution would have 
been often too formidable to be punished or kept down by an 
individual archon of ordinary firmness,? even assuming him to 


1See Xenophén, Memorab. i. 2, 
12—25; Thucyd. vi. 15, and the hones 
which he gives as spoken b ibi- 
adés in the assembly, vi. 17; Plutarch, 
Alkibiad. c. 7—8—16, and the Oration 
of Demosthenés i 
throughout: also Fragm. V. of the 
ret i of Aristophanés, Meineke, ii, 
p. 

2 Sir Thomas Smith, in his Treatise 
on the Commonwealth of England, 
explains the Court of Star-Chamber as 
originally constituted in order ‘‘to 
deal with offenders too stout for the 
ordinary course of justice”. The 
abundant compounds of the Greek 
lan furnish a ps word exactly 
describing this same class of offenders 
—Yfprorosixai—the title of one of the 
lost comedies of Eupolis : see Meineke, 
Historia Critica Comicorum Greecorum, 
vol. i. p. 145. 

Dean Tucker observes, in his Treatise 
on Civil Government: “There was 
hardly a session of parliament from 
the time of Henry III. to Henry 
VIIl., but laws were enacted for 
restraining the feuds, robberies, and 
oppressions of the barons and their 
dependents on the one side—and to 
moderate and check the excesses and 
extortions of the royal purveyors on 
the other ; these being the two capital 
evils then felt. Respecting the tyranny 
of the ancient baronage, even squires 
as well as others were not ashamed to 
wear the liveries of their leaders, and 


to glory in every badge of distinction, 
whereby they might known to be 
retained as the bullies of such or such 


great men, and to engage in their 
uarrels, just or unjust, right or wrong. 
e histories of those times, together 
with the statutes of the realm, inform 
us that they associated (or, as they 
called it, confederated together) in great 


Meidias military 


bodies, parading on horseback in fairs 
and markets, and clad in armour, to 
the great terror of peaceable subjects : 
nay, that they attended their lords to 
parliament, equip in the same 
ili dress, and even dared some- 
times to present themselves before the 
judge of assize, and to enter the courts 
of justice in a hostile manner—while 
their princi sat with the judges or 
the bench, intimidating the witnesses, 
and influencing the juries by looks, 
nods, signs, and si ~ 
concerning Civil Government, p. 337. 
by Josiah Tucker, D.D., London, ie} 
The whole chapter (pp. 801—855, 
contains many statutes and much other 
matter, illustrating the intimidation 
exe powerful men in those 
cos over the comes ag ce. ie 
passage amo 6 Fragmen’ 
Sallust gives a striking picture of the 
conduct of powerful citizens under the 
Roman Republic. (Fragm. lib. i. p. 
158, ed. Delph.) 
“At discordia, et avaritia, et 
ambitio, et cetera secundis rebus oriri 
sueta mala, post Ca‘ excidium 
maximé aucta sunt. am uriae 
validiorum, et ob eas discessio plebis & 
Patribus, alieque di ones domi 
fuere jam inde & principio: neque 
amplius, quam regibus e dum 
metus & bt oor et bellum grave cum 
E pe um est, sequo et modesto 
jure agi imperio 


tum: dein, 
— plebem exercere: de vita atque 
ergo, regio more consulere: on 
ere, et A ceteris expertibus, soli in 
imperio agere. Quibus servi et 
maximé fcenoris onere, op messy) = 
cum assiduis bellis tribu ul 
militiam toleraret, armata Montem 
Sacrum et Aventinum insedit. Tum- 
que tribunos plebis, et alia sibi jura 
paravit. Discordiarum et certaminis 
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be upright and well-intentioned. 


Now the dikasteries established 


by Periklés were inaccessible both to corruption and intimidation : 
their number, their secret suffrage, and the impossibility of know- 
ing beforehand what individuals would sit in any particular cause, 


prevented both the one and the other. 


And besides that, the 


magnitude of their number, extravagant according to our ideas 
of judicial business, was essential to this tutelary effect4—it 


utrimque finis fuit secundum bellum 
Punicum.” 

_ Compare the exposition of the con- 
dition of the cities throughout Europe 
in the thirteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, in Hiillmann’s Stiidte-Wesen des 
aoe especially vol. iii. pp. 196 
—-199 segq. 

The memorable institution which 
——e through nearly all the Italian 

ties during these centuries, of naming 
as Podesta or supreme strate a 
peraos not Svea ge ee the city itself, 

hold office for a short time, was the 
expedient which they resorted to for 
escaping the extreme perversion of 
judicial and administrative power, 
arising out of powerful family con- 
nexions. The restrictions which were 
thought necessary to rd against 
either favour or antipathies on the 
part of the Podesta are extremely 
(Hiillmann, vol. iii. pp. 252— 


261 $eaa.)- 

“The proceeding of the patrician 
families in these cities (observes Hiill- 
mann) in respect to the debts which 
they owed was among the worst of the 
many oppressions to which the trading 
classes were borg at their hands— 
one of the greatest abuses which they 
practised by means of their superior 

osition, ow nm ey even 
positi often did they 
maltreat their creditors, who came to 
demand merely what was due to them!” 
(Stadte-Wesen, vol. ii. p. 229.) 
Machiavel’s History of Florence 


illustrates, throughout, the inveterate xxxi 


habit of the powerful families to set 
themselves above the laws and judicial 
authority. Indeed he seems to — 
this as an incorrigible chronic vy 
in society, necessitating ever-recurrin; 
disputes between powerful men an 
the body of the people. ‘‘ The people 
oe says) desire to live according to the 
ws; the great men desire to overrule 
the laws: it is therefore impossible 
that the twoshould march in harmony.” 
*« Volendo il popolo vivere secondo le 
leggi, e i potenti comandare a quelle, 


non é possibile che capino insieme” 
(Machiavelli, Istorie Fiorentine, liv. ii. 
p. 79, ad ann. 1282). 

The first book of the interesting 
tale, called the Promessi of Man- 
zoni—itself full of historical matter, 
and since published with illustrative 
notes by the historian Canti—exhibits 
a state of judicial administration, very 
similar to that above described, in the 
Milanese, during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; demonstrated 
by repeated edicts, ali ineffectual, to 
bring powerful. men under the 
control of the laws. 

Because men of wealth and power, 
in the principal governments of modern 
Europe, are now completely under the 
control of the laws, the modern reader 
is apt to suppose that this is the natural 
state of things. Itis therefore not un- 
pe ag to produce some references 
(which might be indefinitely multi- 
plied) reminding him of the very diffe- 
rent phenomena which past ry 
exhibits almost everywhere. 

1The number of Roman judices 
poet, pak to try a criminal cause 
under the questiones tue in the 
last century and a of the Repub- 
lic seems to have varied between 100, 
75, 70, 56, 51, 52, 32, &. (Laboulaye, 
Essai sur les Loix Criminelles des 
Romains, p. 336, Paris, 1845). 

In the time of Augustus, there was 
a total of 4000 judices at Rome, distri- 
buted into four decuries (Pliny, H. N. 


boulay 
Walter, Geschichte des 
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served further to render the trial solemn and the verdict 
imposing on the minds of parties and spectators, as we may see 
by the fact that in important causes the dikastery was doubled 


or tripled. 


Nor was it possible by any other means than 


numbers? to give dignity to an assembly of citizens, of whom 
many were poor, some old, and all were despised individually 
by rich accused persons who were brought before them—as 
Aristophanés and Xenophén give us plainly to understand.” If 


1 Numerous dikasteries taken by lot 
seem to have been established in later 
times in Rhodes and other Grecian 
cities (though Rhodes was not demo- 
cratically constituted) and to haye 
worked satisfactorily. Sallust says 
(in his Oratio II. ad Cesarem de Re- 
publica ordinandé, p. 561, ed. Cort.): 
“Judices & paucis probari, regnum 
est; ex pecunid legi, inhonestum. 

are omnes prime classis judicare 
placet ; sed numero plures quam judi- 
cant. Neque Rhodios, neque alias 
eivitates unquam suorum judiciorum 
penituit; ubi promiscud dives et 


per, ut cuique sors tulit, de max- A 


mis rebus j 
ceptat.” 

The necessity of a numerous judi- 
cature, ina republic where there is no 
standing army or official force profes- 
sionally constituted, as the only means 
of enforcing public-minded justice 
against powerful criminals, is insisted 
upon by Machiavel, Discorsi sopra Tito 

vio, lib. i. c. 7. 


ac de minimis dis- 


“*Potrebbesi ancora all , & for- 
tificazione della soprascritta conclu- 
sione, I accidente ito pur in 


Firenze contra Piero Soderini: il quale 
al tutto segui per non essere in quella 
republica alcuno modo di accuse contro 

ambizione dei potenti cittadini: 
perché lo accusare un potente a otto 
udici in una republica, non basta: 
‘iso; che i giudici siano assai 
perché pochi sempre fanno a modo de 
pochi,” &c. : compare the whole of the 
same chapter, 

I add another remarkable passage 
of Machiavel—Discorso sulla Riforma 
(of Florence, addressed to Pope Leo 
X.), pp. 119, 120, vol. iv. of the com- 
plete edition of his works, 1813. 

“* FE necessai o in una republica 
questo ricorso, perché i pochi cittadini 
non hanno ardire di punire gli uomini 
grandi, e perd bisogna che a tale effetto 
eoncorrano assai cittadini, aecioché il 


Sth, OE 
an. A. c. . 
inal by 


t was crim: 


their functions, as well as in every 
citizen to ee money to them 
cont. Steph. B. c. 13, p. 1137). 

ectly safe to 


fact been otherwise, we must have 
seen copious allusions to it in the many 
free-spoken pleadings which remain to 
us (just as there are in the Roman 
orators): whereas, in point of fact, 
there are hardly boy Ban: allusions. 
The word Sexa¢wy (in Isokratés de Pac., 
Or. viii. p. 169, 68) does not allude 
to obtaining by corrupt means vi 

of dikasts in the dik 
taining by such means v 
in the pa assembly, where the 
election took place by show of hands. 
Isokratés says that was often done 
in his time, and so perhaps it may have 
been; but in the case of the dikas- 
teries, much better security was taken 


against it. 

The statement of Aristotle (from his 
TloAtretar, Fragm. xi. p. 69, ed. Neu- 
mann: compare Harpokratién vy. 
Aexdge.w; Plutarch, Coriolan. co. 14; 
and Pollux, viii. 121) intimates that 
Anytus was the person who 
taught the art rod Sexagew ra dexac- 

jpia, & snort time before the battle of 
Reospotami. But besides that the 
informaticn on this point is to the last 
ee vague, we may remark that 
between the defeat of of 
Four Hundred and the ttle of | 
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we except the strict and peculiar educational discipline of Sparta, 
these numerous dikasteries afforded the only organ which Grecian 
politics could devise, for getting redress against powerful criminals, 
public as well as private, and for obtaining a sincere and uncorrupt 
verdict. 

Taking the general working of the dikasteries, we shall find 
that they are nothing but Jury-trial applied on a scale 
broad, systematic, unaided, and uncontrolled, beyond nian 
all other historical experience—and that they therefore atten 
exhibit in exaggerated proportions both the excellences trial applied 
and the defects characteristic of the jury-system, as broadest 
compared with decision by trained and professional #ititi,e* 
judges. All the encomiums, which it is customary to both its 
pronounce upon jury-trial, will be found predicable and its 
of the Athenian dikasteries in a still greater degree ; 
all the reproaches, which can be addressed on good aupecated 
ground to the dikasteries, will apply to modern juries 
also, though in a less degree. Such parallel is not less just, 
though the dikasteries, as the most democratical feature of 
democracy itself, have been usually criticized with marked 
disfavour—every censure or sneer or joke against them which 
can be found in ancient authors, comic as well as serious, being 
accepted as true almost to the letter; while juries are so 
popular an institution, that their merits have been over-stated 
(in England at least) and their defects kept out of sight. The 
theory of the Athenian dikastery, and the theory of jury-trial, as 
it has prevailed in England since the Revolution of 1688, are one 
and the same : recourse to a certain number of private citizens, 
taken by chance or without possibility of knowing beforehand 
who they will be, sworn to hear fairly and impartially plaintiff 
reed teeter co, eaten. Sieg 


ceedingly embarrassed, that it may convoked, and without any certainty 
well be doubted whether she could of pay, @ powerful accused person 
might find it more easy to tamper with 
ordinary footing. Bothallthe personal them beforehand, than it had been 
service of the citizens and all the before, or than it came to be after- 
public money must have been put in wards, when the system was regularly 
requisition at that time for defence in operation. We can hardy reason 
against the enemy, without leaving with safety therefore, from the period 
any surplus for other purposes; shortly preceding the battle of 
there was not enough even to affo tami, either to that which p 
constant pay to the soldiers and sailors the Sicilian expedition or to that which 
(compare Thucyd. vi. 91: viii. 69, 71, followed the subversion of the Thirty. 
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and defendant, accuser and accused, and to find a true verdict 
according to their consciences upon a distinct issue before them. 
But in Athens this theory was worked out to its natural 
consequences ; while English practice, in this respect as in so 
many others, is at variance with English theory. The jury, 
though an ancient and a constant portion of the judicial system, 
has never been more than a portion—kept in subordination, 
trammels, and pupilage, by a powerful crown and by judges 
presiding over an artificial system of law. In the English state 
trials, down to a period not long before the Revolution of 1688, 
any jurors who found a verdict contrary to the dictation of the 
judge were liable to fine; and at an earlier period (if a second 
jury on being summoned found an opposite verdict) even to the 
terrible punishment of attaint.! And though, for the last century 
and a half, the verdict of the jury has been free as to matters of 
fact, new trials having taken the place of the old attaint—yet 
the ascendency of the presiding judge over their minds, and his 
influence over the procedure as the authority on matters of law, 
has always been such as to overrule the natural play of their 
feelings and judgment as men and citizens *—sometimes to the 


1 Mr. Jardine, in his interesting and not without some murmuring 
valuable publication, Criminal it; and it was not until more a 
vol. i. p. 115, after giving an aes of centur after it, in the reign of Charles 


the trial of Sir Nicholas Throckmorto 
in 1553, for high treason, and 
acquittal, observes — “There is one 
circumstance in this trial which ought 
not over without an 
observation. It appears that after the 
trial was over, the jury were required 
to give reco neces to answer for 
their verdict, and were rwards 
ae ter for nearly eight months 
heavily — be 3 ong of the 


Star -chamber. the security 
which the trial b ra y afforded to the 
subject in those es: and such were 


ee perils to which jurors were then 
xposed, who ventured to act upon 
thoir conscientious opinions in state 
Haba sergh But even these proceed- 
ings against the jury, monstrous as 
they appear to our improved notions of 
the administration of justice, must not 
be considered as a wanton exercise of 
unlawful =i on this wy me 
occasion. e fact is that the 
of England had for emiasel aoe 
exercised a similar authority, though 


ta solemn — , was 


his prdnouneed gaps 


In the wage of (am G 
it was held by the Lord Chancellor 
Egerton, together with the two Chief 
Justices and the Chief Baron, that — 
when a party indicted is found guilty 
on the trial, the j not be 
questioned; but on the other 
when the jury — a ee a felon or 


a traitor against roof, bes 
eae in the the Star-chamber 


may be cha 
their pai y in a aaniioat 
offender not ty. After the abolition 
of the Star-chamber, there were several 
instances in the reign of Charles I. 
in which it was resolved that both 
an eh ened i ies might be fined for 
verdicts against plain evidence 
ee: e directions of the court.” Com- 
tan bus a ae on rere 
e Laudibus Lire: 
the poeta 
M. Cottu Réflexions sur la 
criminelle, p, 79) remarks,— 
“ Le désir ardent de bien faire dont 
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detriment, much oftener to the benefit (always excepting political 
trials), of substantial justice. But in Athens the dikasts judged 
of the law as well as of the fact. The laws were not numerous, 
and were couched in few, for the most part familiar, words. To 
determine how the facts stood, and whether, if the facts were 
undisputed, the law invoked was properly applicable to them, 
were parts of the integral question submitted to them, and 
comprehended in their verdict. Moreover, each dikastery 
construed the law for itself without being bound to follow the 
decisions of those which had preceded it, except in so far as such 
analogy might really influence the convictions of the members. 
They were free, self-judging persons—unassisted by the schooling, 
but at the same time untrammeled by the awe-striking ascend- 
ency, of a professional judge—obeying the spontaneous inspira- 
tions of their own consciences, and recognizing no authority 
except the laws of the city, with which they were familiar. 

Trial by jury, as practised in England smce 1688, has been 


politically most valuable, as a security against the The 
encroachments of an anti-popular executive. Partly eucomiums 


y 
pronounced 


for this reason, partly for others not necessary to 

state here, it has had greater credit as an instrument Fey tciat 

of judicature generally, and has been supposed to Would apply 
y fi yet more 

produce much more of what is good in English strongly 

administration of justice than really belongs to it. pee 

Amidst the unqualified encomiums so frequently ‘ikasteries. 


bestowed upon the honesty, the unprejudiced rectitude of 


which contains his review of the French 
judicial system, Ueber die Gerichts- 


ag jurés sont généralement animés, et 
verfassung Frankreichs, Abth. iii. H. 


crainte de s’égarer, les jette dans 
une obéissance passive & l’impulsion 


qui leur est donnée par le président de 
la Cour d’Assise, et si ce magistrat sait 
sem r de leur estime, alors leur 
co! ce en lui ne connoit plus de 
bornes. Ils le considérent comme 
l’étoile qui doit les guider dans 
Yobscurité qui les environne, et a 
d’un re aveugle pour son opinion, 
ils n’attendent que manifestation 
qu’il leur en fait pour la sanctionner 
r leur déclaration. Ainsi au lieu de 
Teas juges que laccusé devoit avoir, il 
n’en a bien souvent qu’un seul, qui est 
le président de la Cour d’Assise. 
Anselm Feuerbach (in the second part 
of his work, Uber die Oeffentlichkeit und 
Miindlichkeit der Gerechtigkeitspflege, 


y. p. 477) confirms this statement from 
a large observation of the French courts 


of gage 4 

e habit of the French juries, in so 
many doubtful cases, to pronounce a 
verdict of guilty by a majority of seven 

st five (in which case the law threw 
the burden of actual condemnation upon 
the judges present in court, directin 
their votes to be counted along wit 
those of the jury) is a remarkable proof 
of this aversion of the jury to the re- 
pemgeng | of decision: see Feuerbach, 
ibid. p. 481 seg. Compare also the 
treatise of the same author, Betrach- 
tungentiber das Geschwornen-Gericht, 


p. 186—198, 
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appreciation, the practical instinct for detecting falsehood and 
resisting sophistry, in twelve citizens taken by hazard and put 
into a jury-box, comparatively little account is taken either of 
the aids, or of the restrictions, or of the corrections in the 

of new trials, under which they act, or of the artificial forensic 
medium into which they are plunged for the time of their service ; 
so that the theory of the case presumes them to be more of 
spontaneous agents, and more analogous to the Athenian dikasts, 
than the practice confirms. Accordingly, when we read these 
encomiums in modern authors, we shall find that both the direct 
benefits ascribed to jury-trial in ensuring pure and even-handed 
justice, and still more its indirect benefits in improving and 
educating the citizens generally, might have been set forth yet 
more emphatically in a laudatory harangue of Periklés about the 
Athenian dikasteries. If it be true that an Englishman or an 
American counts more certainly on an impartial and uncorrupt 
verdict from a jury of his country than from a permanent 
professional judge, much more would this be the feeling of an 
ordinary Athenian, when he compared the dikasteries with the 
archon. The juror hears and judges under full persuasion that 
he himself individually stands in need of the same protection or 
redress invoked by others: so also did the dikast. As to the 
effects of jury-trial in diffusing respect to the laws and con- 
stitution—in giving to every citizen a personal interest in 
enforcing the former and maintaining the latter—in imparting 
a sentiment of dignity to small and poor men, through the 
discharge of a function exalted as well as useful—in calling forth — 
the patriotic sympathies and exercising the mental capacities of 
every individual—all these effects were produced in a still 
higher degree by the dikasteries at Athens; from their greater 
frequency, numbers, and spontaneity of mental action, without 
any professional judge upon whom they could throw the 
responsibility of deciding for them.! 


1I transcribe from an eminent law- with the greater fulness, inasmuch as 
yer of the United States—Mr Living- the people of Louisiana, for whom the 
ston, author of a Penal Code for the author was writing, had no 
State of Louisiana (Preface, PP 12—16), with the institution and its working. 
an eloquent ber pe eid on Trial by Jury. The readér will observe that almost 
It contains little more than the topics everything here said in recommenda- 
commonly insisted on, but it is ex- tion of the jury might bars Deere 
pressed with peculiar warmth, and by Periklés with much truer and wider 
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On the other hand, the imperfections inherent in jury-trial 


were likewise disclosed in an exaggerated form under 
the Athenian system. Both juror and dikast represent 
the average man of the time and of the neighbourhood, 


exempt indeed from pecuniary corruption or personal i the 


fear,—deciding according to what he thinks justice or 


to some genuine feeling of equity, mercy, religion, or 
patriotism, which in reference to the case before him he thinks 


po age in anges err transfer of 
judicial power from individual magis- 
trates to the dikasteries. 

“ By our constitution (i.¢. in Louisi- 
ana) the right of a trial by jury is 
secured to the accused, but it is not 
exclusively established. This, how- 
ever, may be done by law, and there 
are so many strong reasons in its 
favour, that it has been thought proper 
to insert in the code a precise declara- 
tion that in all criminal prosecutions 
the trial by jury is a privilege which 
cannot be renounced. Were it left 
entirely at the option of the accused, 
a desire to propitiate the favour of the 
judge, ignorance of his interest, or the 
co’ ion incident to his situation, 
might induce him to waive the advan- 
tage of a trial by his country, and 
thus by de; accustom the people 
to a spectacle which they ought never 
to behold—a single man determining 
the fact, applying the law, and dis- 
posing at his of the life, liberty, 
and reputation of a citizen. . . . 
Those who advocate the present dis- 

ition of our laws say—admitting 

he trial by jury to be an advantage— 
the law does enough when it gives the 
accused the option to avail himself of 
its benefits. He is the best judge 
whether it will be useful to him, and 
it would be unjust to direct him in so 
important a choice. This ai ent is 
specious, but not solid. here are 
reasons, and some have already been 
stated, to show that this choice cannot 
be freely exercised. There is, more- 
over, another interest besides that of 
the culprit to be considered. If he be 
guilty, the state has an interest in his 
conviction; and whether ty or 
innocent, it has a higher interest— 
that the fact should be fairly canvassed 
before judges inaccessible to influence 
and unbiassed by any false views o 
official duty. It has an interest in 
the character of its administration of 


justice, and a paramount duty to H toot 
formin pap gy hd free from suspicion. 
It is not true, therefore, to say that 
the laws do enough when they give 
the choice between a fair and impar- 
tial trial, and one that is liable to the 
greatest objections. ee do 
more—they must restrict that choice, 
so as not to suffer an ill-advised indi- 
vidual to degrade them into instru- 
ments of ruin, though it should be 
voluntarily inflicted; or death, 
though that death should be suicide.” 
‘Another advantage of rende 
this mode of trial as epee is that i 
diffuses the most valuable information 
among every rank of citizens. It is a 
school, of which every jury that is im- 
avert is a separate , where the 
ictates of the laws and the con- 
sequence of disobedience to them are 
practically taught. The uent 
exercise of these important functions, 
moreover, gives a sense of dignity and 
self-res: , not only becoming to the 
cha r of a free citizen, but which 
povind to et peony 5 piness. Neither 
rty-spirit, nor gue, nor power, 
Sa deprive him of his share In the 
administration of justice, though they 
can humble the pride of every other 
office and vacate every other place. 
Every time he is called upon to act in 
this capacity, he must feel that though 
placed in perhaps the humblest station, he 
is yet the guardian of the life, the liberty, 
and the reputation a his fellow-citizens 
against injustice a oppression; and 
that while his plain understanding 
been found the best refuge for innocence 
his incorruptible integrity ts pronow 
a sure pledge that guilt will not escape, 
A state whose most obscure citizens are 
thus individually elevated to perform 
these august functions; who are 
alternately the defenders of the in. 
jured, the dread of the guilty, the 
vigilant guardians of the constitu- 
tion ; thout whose consent no 
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Parr IL. 


as good as justice,—but not exempt from sympathies, antipathies, 
and prejudices, all of which act the more powerfully because 


there is often no consciousness 


punishment can be inflicted, no dis- 
grace incurred ; who can by their voice 
arrest the blow of oppression, and 
direct the hand of justice where to 
strike ;—such a state can never sink 
into slavery, or easily submit to 
oppression. Corrupt ers may per- 
vert the constitution; ambitious 
de es may violate its precepts ; 
foreign influence may control its opera- 
tions; but while the pee enjoy the 
trial by jury, taken by lot from among 
themselves, they cannot cease to be 
free. The information it spreads, the 
sense of dignity and independence it 
pires, the courage it creates, wi 

always give them an energy of resist- 
ance that can grapple with encroach- 
meee, oe & ceerinine ge that 

make arbitrary power 2 
The enemies of fred: enw Joa 
they know how admirable a vehicle it 
is to convey the con’ ose 
liberal principles which attack the 
vitals of their power, and they there- 
fore guard inst its introduction 
with more care than they would take 
to avoid pestilential disease. In coun- 
tries where it already exists, they 
insidiously endeavour to innovate, be- 
cause they dare not openly destroy: 
changes inconsistent with the spirit of 
the institution are introduced, under 
the plausible pretext of improvement ; 
the common class of citizens are too ill- 
informed to perform the functions of 
jurors—a, selection is necessary. This 
choice must be confided to an agent of 
executive power, and must be made 
among the most eminent for educa- 
tion, wealth, and respectability; so 
that after several successive operations 
of political chemistry, a shining result 
may be obtained, freed indeed from all 
republican dross, but without any of 
the intrinsic value that is found in the 
rugged but inflexible integrity and in- 
corruptible worth of the original com- 
position. Men impanelled by this pro- 
cess bear no resemblance but in name 
to the sturdy, honest, unlettered jurors 
who derive no dignity but from the per- 
JSormance of their duties, and the momen- 


ion of th 


tary exercise of whose functions gives no P 


time for the work of corruption or the in- 
Jluence of fear. By innovations such as 
these the institution is so changed as 


to leave nothing to attach the affec- 


of their presence, and because 


tions or awaken the interest of the 

eople, and it is neglected as an use- 
ess or abandoned as a mischievous 
contrivance.” 

Consistently with this earnest ad- 
miration of jury-trial, Mr. Li ton, 
by the peeing of his code, its 
very materially the interference of the 
preniting judge, thus bringing 
he jurors more nearly to a similarii 
with the Athenian dikasts (p. ge * 
restrict the charge of the ‘ones 
opinion of the law and to the repetition 
of the evidence, only when required by 


peati no’ 
—always (from the things 
imperfectly, not seldom inaccurately, 
and sometimes carel taken—has 
a doubie disadvantage: it makes the 
jurors, who rely more on the judge’s 
notes than on their own memory, inat- 
tentive to the evidence; and it 
them an imperfect copy of that w! 

the nature of the trial by j 
that they should reco: 
minds. Forced to rely upon themselves, 
the necessity will quicken their atten- 
tion, and it will be only when they dis- 
agree in their recollection that recourse 
will be had to the notes of the ie 
Mr. Livingston goes on to add, 

judges, from their old habits acquired 
as practising advocates, are 

ever neutral—always take a sid 
generally against the prisoners on trial. 

The same considerations as those 
which Mr. cine here sets forth 
to demonstrate the value of jaye 
are also insisted upon by M. € es 
Comte, in his translation of Sir Richard 
Phillips’s Treatise on Juries, 
with many valuable reflections on 
different shape which the 
has assumed in England 
(Des Pouvoirs et des Obligations des 
Jury, traduit de ’Anglois, par Charles 
Comte, 2nd ed., Paris, 1828, with pre- 
limi Considérations sur le Pouvoir 
Judiciaire, P- 100 segq.). 

The len of this note forbids my 
citing anything further either from the 
eulogistic observations of Sir Richard 

illips or from those of M. Comte; 
but they would be found (like those of 
Mr. Livingston) even more applicable 
to the dikasteries of Athens Than to 
the juries of England and America, 
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they even appear essential to his idea of plain and straightforward 
good sense. According as a jury is composed of Catholics or 
Protestants, Irishmen or Englishmen, tradesmen, farmers, or 
inhabitants of a frontier on which smuggling prevails, there is 
apt to prevail among them a corresponding bias. At the time of 
any great national delusion, such as the Popish Plot—or of any 
powerful local excitement, such as that of the Church and King 
mobs at Birmingham in 1791 against Dr. Priestley and the 
Dissenters—juries are found to perpetrate what a calmer age 
recognizes to have been gross injustice. A jury, who disapprove 
of the infliction of capital punishment for a particular crime, will 
acquit prisoners in spite of the clearest evidence of guilt. It is 
probable that a delinquent, indicted for any state offence before 
the dikastery at Athens,—having only a private accuser to 
contend against, with equal power of speaking in his own 
defence, of summoning witnesses and of procuring friends to 
speak for him,—would have better chance of a fair trial than he 
would now have anywhere except in England and the United 
States of America, and better than he would have had in 
England down to the seventeenth century.1 Juries bring the 


1 Mr. Jardine (Criminal Trials, 

troduct. p. 8) observes that the “ 

tt persons accuse 

state offences in the earlier periods of 

our history do not deserve the name of 

trials: they were a mere mockery of 
Repos stings wed Rngilch Juries hs 

w ng es have 

been, it is curious to peruse the follow- 


In 
Tro- 
of 


- to English characters, a juryman is 


mentioned, who had often been bribed 
for giving a false verdict, which shows 
the offence to have been very common. 
The sheriff, who summoned the jury, 
was likewise greatly accessory to this 
— by Lee swt § were 
most partial and prejudiced. rew, 
in his account of docnwell informs us 


ing remarks of Mr. Daines n, that it was a common article in an 
Observations on the Statutes, p. 409. attorney’s bill to charge pro amicitid 
In remarking on a statute of Henry vice-comitis, 

“Tt is likewise remarkable that 


VIL., A.D. 1494, he says— 
“The 2ist chapter recites—‘ That 
perjury is much and customarily used 
ithin the city of London, among such 
rsons as passen and been impanell: 
issue, joined between party an 


** This offence hath been before this 
statute complained of in preambles to 
several laws, nay pis tr the perjury 
of a juror, who finds a verdict contrary 
to his oath, and not that which we hear 
too much of at present, in the witnesses 
produced at a, trial. 

**In the Dance of Death, written 
originally in French by Macharel, and 
translated by John Lydgate in this 
reign, with some additions to adapt it 


com: 
ed Eng 
d other statutes. 


ity and perjury in jurors of the 
of London more particularly 
lained of than in other parts of 
d, by the preamble of this and 
tow informs us that 
in 1468, many jurors of this city were 
peg ee by having popere fixed on 
heir heads, stating their offence of 
having been tampered with by the 
parties to the suit. He likewise com- 
lains that this crying offencecontinued 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, when 
he wrote his account of London: and 
Fuller, in his English Worthies, men- 
tions it as a proverbial saying, that 
London juries hang half and save half. 
Grafton also, in his Chronicle, informs 
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common feeling as well as the common reason of the public—or 
often indeed only the separate feeling of particular fractions of 
the public—to dictate the application of the law to partic 

cases. They are a protection against anything worse—especially 
against such corruption or servility as is liable to taint permanent 
official persons—but they cannot possibly reach anything better. 
Now the dikast trial at Athens effected the same object, and had 
in it only the same ingredients of error and misdecision, as the 
English jury ; but it had them in stronger dose,! without the 


us that the Chancellor of the diocese of 
London was indicted for a murder, and 
that the bishop wrote a letter to Car- 
dinal Wolsey, in behalf of his officer, 
to stop the prosecution, ‘ because Lon- 
don juries were so prejudiced, that they 
would find Abel guilty for the murder 
of Cain’. 

‘The punishment for a false verdict 
by the petty jury is by writ of attaint: 
and the statute directs that half of the 
grand jury, when the trial is per medie- 
tatem lingue, shall be strangers, not 
Londoners. 


bedi? eete no London jury, but are 
e 


In evidence as far by common fame, 
As they ae Ki present Soeenatio Lady. 
nm Jonson’s etic 
Act Ill. Sc. 3.) 


“*Tt appears by 15 Henry VI. c. 5 
(which likewise recites the great in- 
crease of perjury in jurors and in the 
strongest terms), that in every attaint 
there were thirteen defendants—the 
twelve jurors who gave the verdict and 
the plaintiff or defendant who 
obtained it, who therefore was supposed 
to have used corrupt means to procure 
it. For this reason, if the verdict was 
given in favour of the crown, no attaint 
could be brought, because the kin 
could not be joined as a defendant wi 
the jury who were prosecuted.” 

mpare also the same work pp. 894 
—457, and Mr. Amos’s Notes on For- 
tescue de Laudib. Leg. Angliz, c. 27. 

1In France, jury-trial was only 
introduced for the + time by the 
Constituent Assembly in 1790 ; and then 
only for Criminal procedure: I tran- 
scribe the following remarks on the 
working of it from the instructive 
article in Merlin’s ‘“Répertoire de Juris- 
rudence,” article Juré. Though written 

a spirit very favourable to the jury, 
it proclaims the reflections of an observ- 


ing lawyer on the temper and compe- 
tence of the jurymen whom he had seen 
in action, and on their d tion to 
pronounce the verdict acco: to the 
jeeling which the case before them 
inspired. 

‘Pourquoi fau-il qu’une institution 
qui rassure les citoyens contre l’endur- 
cissement et la prévention si funeste & 
V'innocence, que peut Vhabi- 
tude de juger les crimes . . . 
institution qui donne pou juges & 
accusé, des citoyens indépendans 
toute espéce d’influence, ses pairs, ses 
ro ar eS es se uoi faut-il que 
cette institution, dont 


es formes sont 
simples, touchantes, pai 

dont la théorie flatte et entraine I’ 

par bed a —— ible, — si 
souvent méconnue, trompée par - 
ance et la se te piel 
peut-8tre par une vile et coupable cor- 


ruption? 
“Rendons pourtant justice aux 
erreurs, méme a la prévarication, des 


jurés: ils ont trop de fois acquitté les 
coupables, mais il n’a pas encore été 


had prouvé, qu’ils eussent jamais fait couler 


une goutte de sang innocent: et si l’on 
pouvoit supposer ee eussent va quel- 
quefois le crime 1A ot il n’y en avoit 
qu’une apparence trompeuse et 
ce ne seroit pas leur conscience gui 
faudroit accuser: ce seroit la fatalité 
malheureuse des circonstances qui 
auroient accompagné l’accusation, et 
qui auroit trompé de méme les Juges 
les plus pénétrans et les plus exe a 
ercher la vérité et & la déméler du 
mensonge. 

“Mais les reproches qu’ont souvent 
mérités les jurés, c’est d’avoir cédé & 
une fausse commisération, ou & Vinté 
pnb heap parvenus a leur inspirer les 

amilles d’accusés gui avoient un rang 
dans la société: c'est souvent d’étre 
sortis de leurs attributions, qui se 
bornent & apprécier les faits, et les 
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counteracting authority of a judge, and without the benefit of a 
procedure such as has now- been obtained in England. The 
feelings of the dikasts counted for more and their reason for less: 
nob merely because of their greater numbers, which naturally 


juger d’une maniére différente de la 
lo J'ai vu cent exemples de ces usurpa- 


pas craint de se jouer de la vérité 

ur tromper et éluder la loi.” ..... 
‘ Sera-t-il possible d’améliorer l’insti- 
tution des jurés, et d’en prévenir les 
écarts souvent trop scandaleux? Gar- 
dons nous d’en rag aus Yon cose 
mence par composer le jury de proprié- 
taires intéressés & pants le crime pour 
le rendre plus rare : que surtout on en 
éloigne les artisans, les petits cultiva- 
teurs, hommes chez qui sans doute la 
probité est heureusement fort com- 
mune, mais dont l’esprit est peu exercé, 
et qui accoutumés aux déférences, aux 
égards, cédent toujours & l’opinion de 
ceux de leurs collégues dont le rang est 
plus distingué: ou qui, familiarisés 
seulement avec les idées relatives a 
leur profession, n’ont jamais eu, dans 
tout le reste, que des idées d’emprunt 
ou d'inspiration. Onsait qu’aujourd’hui 
ce sont ces hommes qui dans presque 
toute la France forment toujours la 
majorité des jurés: mettez au milieu 
deux un homme d’un état plus élevé, 
d’un esprit délié, d’une élocution facile, 
il entrainera ses collégues, il décidera 
la délibération: et si cet homme a le 
jugement faux ou le cour corrompu, 
cette délibération sera nécessairemen 
mauvaise. 

‘* Mais pourra-t-on parvenir a vaincre 
V’insouciance des propristaires riches 
et éclairés, & leur faire abandonner 
leurs affaires, leurs familles, leurs 
habitudes, pour les entrainer les 
villes, et leur y faire remplir des fonc- 
tions qui tourmentent quelquefois la 

robité, et donnent des inquiétudes 
’autant plus vives que la conscience 
est plus délicate? Pourquoi non? 
Pourquoi les mémes classes de citoyens 
ui dans les huit ou dix premiers mois 
e 1792, se portaient avec tant de zéle 
& l’exercice de ces fonctions, les fuir- 
oient-elles aujourd'hui? surtout si, pour 
les y rappeler, la loi fait mouyoir les 
deux grands ressorts qui sont sa 
main si elle s’e e & récompenser 
Yexactitude. et & punir la negligence?” 


(Merlin, Répertoire de Jurisprudence, 
art. Jurés, p. 97.) 

In these passages it deserves notice. 
iets Te fol iat tas Hemel 
about es, an 
is their reluctance to convict accused 
pecans brought before them. Now 

jhe character of the Athenian dikasts, 
as described by Mr. Mitford and by 
many other authors, is the precise 
reverse of : an extreme severity 
and cruelty, and a disposition to con- 
vict all accused commons brought before 
them, ge ag e@ or no ini 
especially rich accused persons. 
venture to affirm that to ascribe to 
them such a temper generally is not 
less improbable in itself than unsup- 
ported by any good evidence. In the 
speeches renin to us from de- 
fendants, we do indeed find complaints 
made of the severity of the dikasteries : 
but in those speeches which come 
from accusers, there are abundance of 
complaints to the contrary—of over in- 
=n on the of the dikasteries, 
and co; uent impunity of criminals. 
Nor does Aristophanés—by whom most 
modern authors are ded even when 
they do not quote him—when fairly 
studied, bear out the temper as- 
cribed by Mr. Mitford to the dikasts ; 
even if we admitted Aristophanés to 
be a faithful and trustworthy witness, 
which no man who knows his picture 
of Sokratés will be disposed to do. 
Aristophanés takes hold of every qua- 
lity which will raise a laugh against 
the dikasts, and his portrait of them 
as Wasps was well-calculated for this 
purpose—to describe them as boiling 
over with acrimony, irritation, impa- 
tience to find some one whom they 
could convict and punish. But even 
he, when he comes to describe these 
chosing: this aoprale totale aaae ae 
fs) g the ap r pity, as 
owes those to their er—as bei 
yielding and impressionable when their 
eelings are pa on either side, 
and unable, when they hear the excul- 
pators Sppeak of the accused, to main- 
in the anger which had been raised 
by the speech of the accuser. (See 
Aristophan. Vesp, 574, 713, 727, 974.) 
Moreover, if from the “sspz we turn 
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heightened the pitch of feeling in each individual, but also 
because the addresses of orators or parties formed the prominent 
part of the procedure, and the depositions of witnesses only a 
very subordinate part. The dikast’ therefore heard little of the 
naked facts, the appropriate subjects for his reason, but he was 
abundantly supplied with the plausible falsehoods, calumnies, 


to the Nubes, where the poet attacks 
the sophists and not the dikasts, we 
are there told that the sophists could 
arm any man with fallacies and sub- 
terfuges which would enable him to 
procure acquittal from the dikasts, 
whatever might be the crime com- 
mitted, 

I believe that this open-mindedness 
and impressibility of the feelings on 
all sides, by art, eloquence, prayers, 
tears, invectives, &c., is the true cha- 
racter of the Athe:.iandikasts. AndI 
also believe that they were, as a 
general rule, more open to commisera- 
tion tham to any other feeling—like 
what is above said respecting the 
French jurymen : evxivntos mpos opynv 
6 *AOnvaiwy Simos), evpeTa@etos mpos 
€édecov—this expression of Plutarch 
about the Athenian demos is no less 
true about the dikasts: compare also 
the description given by Pliny (H. N. 
xxxv. 10) of the memorable picture of 
the Athenian demos by the painter 
Parrhasius. : 

1 That the difference between the 
dikast and the juryman, in this re- 
spect, is only one of de , L need 
hardly remark. M. Merlin observes: 
“Je ne pense pas, comme bien des 

ms, que pour étre propre aux fonc- 
ions de juré, il suffise d’avoir une in- 
telligence ordinaire et de la provité. Si 
l'accusé paroissoit seul aux débats avec 
les témoins, il ne faudroit sans doute 
que du bon sens pour reconnoitre la 
vérité dans des déclarations faites avec 
simplicité et dégagées de tout raisonne- 
ment: mais il y paroit assisté presque 
toujours d’un ou de plusieurs défen- 
seurs qui par des interpellations cap- 
tieuses, embarrassent ou égarent les 
témoins: et lo une discussion subtile, 
souvent sophistique, quelquefois élo- 
quente, enveloppent la vérité des 
nuages, et rendent I’évidence méme 
problématique. Certes, il faut plus 
que de bonnes intentions. il faut plus 
que du bon sens, pour ne pas se laisser 
entrainer, & ces fausses lueurs. pour se 
garantir des écarts de la sensibilité, et 
pour se maintenir immuablement dans 


la ligne du vrai, au milieu de ces im- 

pulsions données en méme — aYes- 
rit et au cceur” (Merlin, Répertoire 
e Jurisprudence, art. Jurés, p. 98). 

At Athens, there were no profes- 
sional advocates : the accuser and the 
accused (or the plaintiff and defendan: 
if the cause was civil), each aj 
in person with their witnesses, or 
sometimes with depositions which the 
witnesses had sworn to before the 
speech prepared by autioliy GEaain 
8 prepa y pho ucy 
viii. 68) or some other rhetor: each 
might have one = more évvnydpous to 


speak on his behalf after himself, but 
seemingly only out of the space of time 
allotted to him by the clepsydra. In 


civil causes, the defendant must have 
been perfectly acquainted with the 
or ed case, since besides the Ana- 

isis or preliminary examination be- 
fore the archon, the cause had been 
for the most part already before an 
arbitrator. In a criminal the 


appears from the prepared speech 


sufficiently copious to give hima 
idea of that which he had to rebut. 
The accuser was condemned to a fine 
of 1000 drachms, if he did not obtain 
on the verdict one-fifth of the votes of 
ae tipo ao oy somos speosh 
ntipho not only compose es 
for pleaders before the dikastery, but 
also gave them valuable advice gene- 
rally as to the manner of conducting 
their case, &c., though he did not him- 
ete i ards seve vr (Denostts és 
e pados en 
cont. Theokrin. c. 5) acted as general 
adviser or attorney. Xenophén (Me- 
mor. i: 2, 51) notices the persons *‘ who 
knew how to furnish advice and aid to 
those engaged in a suit at law” (ot ovy- 
dcxety éemvordpevor) aS analogous to the 
surgeon when a man was sick ; though 
they bore no current prof 
name. 
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irrelevant statements and suggestions, &c., of the parties, and that 
too ina manner skilfully adapted to his temper. To keep the 
facts of the case before the jury, apart from the falsehood and 
colouring of parties, is the most useful function of the modern 
judge, whose influence is also considerable as a restraint upon 


the pleader. 


The helps to the reason of the dikast were thus 


materially diminished, while the action npon his feelings, of 
anger as well as of compassion, was sharpened, as compared with 


the modern juror.} 


We see in the remaining productions of the 


Attic orators how much there is of plausible deception, departure 
from the true issue, and appeals to sympathies, antipathies, and 
” prejudices of every kind, addressed to the dikasteries.2 Of course 


1 Aristotle in the first and second 
chapters of his Treatise de Rhetorica 
complains that the teachers and 
writers on rhetoric, who preceded 
him, treated almost entirely of the 
different means of working on the 
feelings of the dikasts, and of matters 
“‘extraneous to the real question 
which the dikasts ought to try” 
(wept trav é£w ToD mpayuaros Ta wAeioTa 
ol a op gpa StaBodAyn yap Kai édeos 
Kat Opy) ov mepi TOU mpdypards éoTiV, 
G@AAA mpds TOY Stxac7Hy, ‘ho., pan is 
bags Fy i, 2, 8, and iii. 1, 2). 

is sufficient to show how pro- 

minent such appeals to the feelings of 

the dikasts were in actual fact and 

ractice, even if we did not know it 

toed the perusal of the orations them- 
selves. 

Respecting the habit of aceused 

rsons to oe wives and chil- 
dren before the dikasts as suppliants for 
them to obtain mercy or acquittal, see 
Aristophan. Vesp. 567—976; Andokidés 
de Mysteriis finem), and Lysias 
Orat. iv. de Vulnere (ad finem), 

2To a person accustomed to the 
judicature of modern Europe, con- 
ducted throughout all its stages by 
the instrumentality of professional 
men (judges, advocates, attorneys, 
&c.), and viewed by the general public 
as a matter in which no private citizen 
either could act or ought to act for 
himself—nothing is more remarkable 
in reading the Attic judicial orations 
(to a certain extent also the Roman) 
than the entire absence of this profes- 
sional feeling, and the exhibition of 
ustice both invoked and administered 

y private citizens exclusively. The 
nearest analogy to this, which modern 


justice presents, is to be found in the 
Courts of Requests and other courts 
for trying causes limited to small sums 
of property—too small to be worth the 
notice of judges and lawyers. 

These courts, in spite of their direct 
and important bearing on the welfare 
and security of the poorer classes, have 
received little elucidation. The His- 
tory of the Birming Court of Re- 
quests, by Mr. William Hutton (lately 
republished by Messrs. Chambers), 


1: forms an exception to this remark, 


and is full of instruction in t to 
the habits, the conduct, and the suf- 
ferings of poor persons. It furnishes 
besides, the closest approach that 
know to the er of Athenian 
dikasts and pleaders, though of course 
with many impo t differences. Mr. 
Hutton was for many years unremitting 
in his attendance as a Commissioner, 
and took warm interest in the honour- 
able working of the Court. His re- 
marks upon the position, the duties, 
and the difficulties of the Commis. 
sioners, illustrated by numerous cases 
gre in detail, are extremely interest- 
g, and represent thoughts which 
must have often ted themselves 
to ppp di - at Athens. 
‘Law and equity (he says, p. 
often vary. If the Coucminslonsen: can- 
not decide — law, they can decide 
without it. Their oath binds them to 
Cre 8 accordi to good conscience 
mept SToV OVK elo VvOUoL, yvoun T 
ccatorérg—WAS the oath of the Rad 
nian di A man only needs in- 
formation to be able to decide.” 


mation is another source of evil; both 
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such artifices were resorted to by opposite speakers in each 
particular trial. We have no means of knowing to what extent 
they actually perverted the judgment of the hearers.1 Probably 
the frequent habit of sitting in dikastery gave them a penetration 
in detecting sophistry not often possessed by non-professional — 
citizens. Nevertheless it cannot be doubted that, in a considerable 
proportion of cases, success depended less upon the intrinsic — 
merits of a case, than upon apparent airs of innocence and truth- — 
telling, dexterity of statement, and good general character, in the — 
parties, their witnesses, and the friends who addressed the court 
on their behalf. The accusatory speeches in Attic oratory, 
wherein punishment is invoked upon an alleged delinquent, are 
expressed with a bitterness which is now banished from English 
criminal judicature, though it was common in the state trials of 
two centuries ago. Against them may be set the impassioned 
and emphatic appeals made by defendants and their friends to 
the commiseration of the dikasts; appeals the more often 
successful, because they came last, immediately before decision 
was pronounced. ‘This is true of Rome as well as of Athens.? 


parties equally treat the Commissioners 
with deceit. The only people who 
can throw light upon the subject will 


not. 

“It is difficult not to be won by the 
first speaker, if he carries the air of 
mildness and is master of his tale ; 
or not to be biassed in favour of 
infirmity or infancy. Those who cannot 
assist themselves, we are much inclined 
to assist. 

“Nothing dissolves like. tears. 
Though they arise from weakness, 
they are powerful advocates, which 
instantly disarm, particularly those 
which the afilic wish to hide. 
They come from the heart and will 
reach it, if the judge has a heart to 
me Distress ‘an pity are insepar- 
able. 

“Perhaps there never was a judge, 
from seventeen to seventy, who could 
look with indifference upon beauty in 
distress ; if he could, he was unfit to be 
a judge. He should be a stranger to 
decision who is a stranger to compas- 
sion. All these matters influence the 
man, and warp his judgment.” 

This is a description, given by a 
perfectly honest and unprofessional 
judge, of his own feelings when on the 


fone , It will be eg oprichie > by 
equent passages e ¢.pleaders, 
where they address themselves to the 
feelings here described in the bosom 
of the dikasts, 

1 Demosthenés (cont. Phormio. p. 
918, c. 2) emphatically remarks how 
much more cautious witnesses were of 
giving false testimony before the 
numerous dikastery, than before the 
arbitrator. 

2 Asconius gives an account of the 
begging off and supplication to the 
judices at Rome, when sentence was 
about to be pronounced Bags Scaurus, 
whom Cicero defended (Cie. Orat. pro 
Scauro, p. 28, ed. Orell.) ; ““Laudaverunt 
Scaurum consulares novcn — Horum 
magna pars per tabellas laudaverunt, 
qui aberant: inter quos Pompeius 
quoque. Unus pratered adolescens 
laudavit, frater ejus, Faustus Cornelius, 
Syliz filius. Is in laudatione multa 
humiliter et cum lacrimis locutus 
non minus audientes permovit, quam 
Scaurus ipse permoverat. Ad genua 
judicum, cum sententie ferrentur, 

ifariam se diviserunt qui pro eo 
rogabant: ab uno latere urus i 
et M. Glabrio, sororis filius, et Paulus, 
et P, Lentulus, et L. Zmilius Buca, et 
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As an organ for judicial purposes, the Athenian dikasteries 
were thus a simple and plenary manifestation of jury- powerful 
trial, with its inherent excellences and defects both effects to 
brought out in exaggerated relief. They ensured a telain” 
decision at once uncorrupt, public-minded, and im- ¢x¢rcising 
posing, together with the best security which the case latin the 
admitted against illegal violences on the part of the and feel- 
rich and great.! Their extreme publicity, as well as My 
their simple and oral procedure, divested of that citizens. 
verbal and ceremonial technicality which marked the law of Rome 
even at its outset, was no small benefit. And as the verdicts of 
the dikasts, even when wrong, depended upon causes of misjudg- 
ment common to them with the general body of the citizens, so 
they never appeared to pronounce unjustly, nor lost the confidence 
of their fellow-citizens generally. But whatever may have been 
their defects as judicial instruments, as a stimulus both to thought 
and speech, their efficacy was unparalleled, in the circumstances 
of Athenian society. Doubtless they would not have produced 
the same effect if established at Thébes or Argos. The suscepti- 
bilities of the Athenian mind, as well as the previous practice and 
expansive tendencies of democratical citizenship, were also 
essential conditions ; and that genuine taste for sitting in judg- 
ment and hearing both sides fairly, which, however Aristophanés 
may caricature and deride it, was alike honourable and useful to 
the people. The first establishment of the dikasteries is nearly 
coincident with the great improvement of Attic tragedy in passing 
from AMschylus to Sophoklés. The same development of the 
national genius, now preparing splendid manifestations both in 
tragic and comic poetry, was called with redoubled force into the 
path of oratory, by the new judicial system. A certain power of 
speech now became necessary, not merely for those who intended 
to take a prominent part in politics, but also for private citizens 
to vindicate their rights or repel accusations, in a court of justice. 


C. Memmius, supplicaverunt : ex alter& (vi. p. 768), adopts all the distinguishing 
rte Sylla Weustus: frater Scauri, et ciples of the Athenian dikasteries. 

hr Annius Milo, et T. Peduceus, et C. He particularly insists that the citizen 

Cato, et M. Octavius Leenas.” who does not take his share in the 
Com also Cicero, Brutus, c. 23, exercise of this function, conceives 

about the defence of Sergius Galba; himself to have no concern or interest 

Quintilian, I. O. ii. 15. in the commonwealth—rd raparayv rijs 
1 Plato, in his Treatise de Legibus éAews ov uéroxos clvat 


4—31 
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It was an accomplishment of the greatest practical utility, even 
apart from ambitious purposes ; hardly less so than 
the use of arms or the practice of the gymnasium. 
Accordingly, the teachers of grammar and rhetoric, 
and the composers of written speeches to be delivered 
by others, now began to multiply and to acquire an 
unprecedented importance—as well at Athens as under 
the contemporary democracy of Syracuse, in which 
also some form of popular judicature was established. 
Style and speech began to be reduced to a system, and so com- 
municated ; not always happily, for several of the early rhetors? 
adopted an artificial, ornate, and conceited manner, from which 
Attic good taste afterwards liberated itself. But the very charac- 
ter of a teacher of rhetoric as an art,—a man giving precepts and 
putting himself forward in show-lectures as a model for others, is 
a feature first belonging to the Periklean age, and indicates a new 
demand in the minds of the citizens. ; 

We begin to hear, in the generation now growing up, of the 
Rhetorsand Thetor and the sophist, as persons of influence and 
sophists. celebrity. These two names denoted persons of similar 
moral and intellectual endowments, or often indeed the same 
person, considered in different points of view ;* either as pro- 
fessing to improve the moral character—or as communicating 
power and facility of expression—or as suggesting premises for 
persuasion, illustrations on the common-places of morals and — 
politics, argumentative abundance on matters of ordinary ex- — 
perience, dialectical subtlety in confuting an opponent, &.* — 


rofessional 

achers of 
rhetoric— 
professional 
composers 
of speeches 
for others. 


1 Aristot. ap. Cicero. Brut. c. 12. 
*« Ttaque cum sublatis in Sicilia tyrannis 
res private longo intervallo judiciis 
repeterentur, tum primum quod esset 
acuta ea gens et controversa natur: 
artem et preecepta Siculos Coracem e' 
Tisiam conscripsisse,” &c. Compare 
Diodér. xi. 87 ; Pausan. vi. 17, 8. 

2 Especially Gorgias; see Aristotel, 
Rhetor. iii. 1, 26 ; Timeeus, Fr.; Dionys. 
Halicarn. De Lysiad Judicium, c. 3: also 
Foss, Dissertatio de Gorgia Leontino, 
p. 20 (Halle, 1828); and Westermann, 
Geschichte der Beredsamkeit in Grie- 
chenland und Rom, sect, 80, 81. 


3 Plato (Gorgias, c. 20—75; Pro- teachi 


-.tagoras, c¢. 


9). Lysias is sometimes 
designated as a sop: 


it (Demosth. cont, 


Neer. c. 7, p. 1851; Athens. xiii. p. 
592). There me aracivit reason Py 
supposing wil ‘aylor ¥ p. 
56. ed. Dobson) that there bys } 
persons named Lysias, and that the 
aaiog here named is a different man 
rom the author of the speeches which 
Fast. HL. p. 800, appendix, c. 20, 
‘ast. H. p. 860, Appen c. 

4See the first book of Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric (alluded to in a former re { 
for his remarks on the 
teachers of rhetoric before his time. 
He remarks (and Plato had remarked 
before him) (i. 1 and 2) that their 


for 


ching was for the most 
hhly narrow and p’ 


To 
exclusively on what was required 
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Antipho of the deme Rhamnus in Attica, Thrasymachus of 
Chalkédon, Tisias of Syracuse, Gorgias of Leontini, Protagoras of 
Abdéra, Prodikus of Keés, Theodérus of Byzantium, Hippias of 
Elis, Zeno of Elea, were among the first who distinguished them- 
selves in these departments of teaching. Antipho was the author 
of the earliest composed speech really spoken in a dikastery and 
preserved down to the later critics.1 These men were mostly not 
citizens of Athens, though many of them belonged to towns com- 
prehended in the Athenian empire, at a time when important 
judicial causes belonging to these towns were often carried up to 
be tried at Athens, while al] of them looked to that city as a 
central point of action and distinction. The term Sophist, which 
Herodotus? applies with sincere respect to men of distinguished 
wisdom such as Solén, Anacharsis, Pythagoras, &., now came to 
be applied to these teachers of virtue, rhetoric, conversation, and 
disputation ; many of whom professed acquaintance with the 
whole circle of human science, physical as well as moral (then 
narrow enough), so far as was necessary to talk about any portion 
of it plausibly and effectively, and to answer any question which 
might be proposed to them. Though they passed from one 
Grecian town to another, partly in the capacity of envoys from 
their fellow-citizens, partly as exhibiting their talents to numerous 
hearers, with much renown and large gain,’ they appear to have 
been viewed with jealousy and dislike by a large portion of the 


the practice of the dikastery (repi rod See also the character of Proxenus 
dixdeoOa wévres Tetpavrar Texvodoyeiv): in the Anabasis of i ii. 6, 
ia, ve also a a rg in 16; Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator. p. 307; 
his tise de Sophisticis Elenchis, c. Aristoph. Nubes, 1108 ; —— 
32 ad finem. And though he himself Memorab. i. 2,48; Plato, Alkibiadés, i. 
lays down a far more profound and ec. 31, p. 119; anda striking passage in 
omens theory ofrhetoricandall Plutarch’s life of Cato the elder, c. 1. 
matters appertaining to it (in a treatise 1 Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator. p. 832; 
which has rarely been surpassed in Quintilian, ili. 1, 10. Compare Van 
power of philosophical ysis), yet Spaan (or Ruhnken), Dissertatio de 
when he is recommending his specula- Antiphonte Oratore Attico, PP. 8, 9, 
tion to notice, he appeals to the t prefixed to Dobson’s edition o: tipho 
practical value of rhetorical teac: , and Andokidés. Antipho is said to 
as grey be man to “hel ” have been the teacher of the historian 
and fight own battles case of Thucydidés. The statement of Plu- 
need—arorov «i rG copart wév aioxpdy tarch that the father of Antipho was 
ui Sivacat BonPeiv éavTg, Ady $8 ovx also a sophist can be | be tru 
aicxpov (i. 1, 8: compare iii. 1, 2; 2 Herodot. i. 29; iv. 95. 
Plato, Coren c. 41—55 ; Protagoras, 3 Plato (Hippias or, 
c. 9; Phedrus, c. 43—50; Euthydem. Menon, p. 95; and G c. 
c. ryt and Xenophon, Memorab. iii. cana note) ; Tr. 


Pi 


usan. Vi, 17, 8. 
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public! For at a time when every citizen pleaded his own cause 
before the dikastery, they imparted, to those who were rich 
enough to purchase it, a peculiar skill in the common weapons, 
which made them like fencing-masters or professional swordsmen 


amidst a society of untrained duellists.* 


Moreover Sokratés, 


himself a product of the same age, a disputant on the same sub- 


Polemics of 
Sokratés, 
himself a 
sophist, 
against the 
sophists 
generally. 


jects, and bearing the same name of a Sophist,8 but 
despising political and judicial practice, and looking to 
the production of intellectual stimulus and moral 
impressions upon his hearers—Sokratés—or rather, 
Plato speaking through the person of Sokratés— 


carried on throughout his life a constant polemical warfare against 
the sophists and rhetors, in that negative vein in which he was 
unrivalled. And as the works of these latter have not remained, 
it is chiefly from the observations of their opponents that we 
know them ; so that they are in a situation such as that in which 


1 Xenophén, Memorab. i. 2, 31. To 
teach or learn the art of speech was 
the common reproach made by the 
vulgar against philosophers and let- 
tered men—7rd xow tois girocddors 
Urd Tov TOAA@Y émiTipopevoy (Kenoph. 
Memor. i. 2, 81). Compare Aischinés 
cont. Timar. about Demosthenés, c. 25, 
27, which illustrates the curious frag- 
ment of Sophoklés, 865. oi yap yvvav- 
Spor kat Aéyew HonyKOTEs. 

2Such is probably the meanin; .< 
that remarkable e in which 
Thucydidés describes e Athenian 
rhetor Antipho (viii. 68): *"Avridav, avip 
"AOnvaiwy aperf Te ovdevds Sevtepos, Kai 
kpdtioros evOvpnOyvat yevouevos kat & av 


ot5’ és GAAov ayava Eéxovoros ovdeva, 
GN btarémreas TE TwWAHOer Sea 
Sééav Setvérnros Staxcipevos, 
TOvS mévToL dvdivctantodeg kat év duxac- 
tpi Kal év Shue, tAciora els avip, sores 
EvpBovrcdoartd tr, Svvdmevos whedciv. 
“Inde illa circa occultandam eloquen- 
tiam simulatio,” observes Quintilian, 
Inst. Or. iv. 1, 8. 

Compare Plato (Pro ras, C. 83 
Phedrus, ¢. 86), Isokratés cont. So- 
phistas, Or. xiii. p. 295, where he com- 
plains of the teachers—oirwves dtréc- 
xovto ditxdgecOar Siddoxetv, éxrdeFdpevor 
70 Svoxepéoraroy Tay bvoudarwr, ‘? TOV 
PPovovvrwy Epyov ein A€éyerv, GAN’ ov TAY 
MPocsTaTwv THS Tora’Tys madedoews, 


Demosthen. De Fals, Legat. c. 70, 71, 


pert etarety * Kal és wey Syjuov ov mapiayv P 


pp. 417—420; and Aischin. cont. Ktesi- 
heath c. 9, p. 871—Kaxodpyov codioTHy, 
olowavoy pyuace Tovs vouous avarpyoety. 
Zéschinés cont. Timarch. ¢. 34, p. 
74. duers pev, & "AOnvator, Tw Kpécge 
Mev Tov copcaoTrhy amexreivate, 
Kpiriay éddvy memadevnas, eva Tov TpLd- 
kovra Tav Tov djmov KaTadveavTwV. 

Among the sophists whom Isokratés 
severely criticizes, he evidently seems 
to include Plato, as may be seen by 
the Contras: beeen and ‘ng 

yun, Which he particularly no 
whid is so conspicuously set feet in 
the Platonic writings (isokratés cont. 
Sophistas, Or, xiii. p. 293: also p. Bee 
We know also that Lysias called 
lato and Aischinés the disciple of 
Sokratés, by the name of 
(Aristeidés, Orat. Platonic. xlvi., “‘Yrép 
TOV TeTTAPWY, re 407, vol. ii. ed. Din- 
dorf). Aristeidés remarks justly that 
the name Sophist was a general name, 
including all the philosophers, teachers, 
and lettered men. 

The general name Sophists, in fact, 
included good, bad, and indifferent 
like “the philosophers, the poli 
economists, the metaphysicians,” &c. 
I shall take a future opportunity of 
examining the indiscriminate censures 
against them as a class, which most 
modern writers have copied implicitly 
from oe of ancient times. 
This ex tion will be found in ch, 
67 of the present history. 
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Sokratés himself would have been, if we had been compelled to 
judge of him only from the Clouds of Aristophanés, or from 
those unfavourable impressions respecting his character which we 
know, even from the Apologies of Plato and Xenophén, to have 
been generally prevalent at Athens, 

This is not the opportunity however for trying to distinguish 
the good from the evil in the working of the sophists So hists 
and rhetors. At present it is enough that they were rhetors 
the natural product of the age ; supplying those wants, wore th “i 
and answering to that stimulus, which arose partly Product of 
from the deliberations of the Ekklesia, but still more pel dh 
from the contentions before the dikastery, in which 
latter a far greater number of citizens took active part, with or 
without their own consent. The public and frequent dikasteries 
constituted by Periklés opened to the Athenian mind precisely 
that career of improvement which was best suited to its natural 
aptitude. They were essential to the development of that demand 
out of which grew not only Grecian oratory, but also, as secondary 
products, the speculative moral and political philosophy, and the 
didactic analysis of rhetoric and grammar, which long survived 
after Grecian creative genius had passed away. And it was one 
of the first measures of the oligarchy of Thirty, to forbid, by an 
express law, any teaching of the art of speaking. Aristophanés 
derides the Athenians for their love of talk and controversy, as if 
it had enfeebled their military energy; but in his time most 
undoubtedly, that reproach was not true—nor did it become true, 
even in part, until the crushing misfortunes which marked the 
close of the Peloponnesian war. During the course of that war, 
restless and energetic action was the characteristic of Athens even 
in a greater degree than oratory or political discussion, though 
before the time of Demosthenés a material alteration had taken 

lace. 
. The establishment of these paid dikasteries at Athens was thus 
one of the most important and prolific events in all Grecian 


1 Xenoph. Memor. i. 2, 81. Adywv considered as the alleged cause of that 
réxvny Aa é.8écxev, Kenophon as- hatred, as well as of the consequent 
i he passing of this law to a law. Bat it is evident that the law 

aad hatred of Kritias inst had a far deeper meaning, and was 
okratés, and connects it wit with an aimed directly at one of the prominent 
anecdote exceedingly puerile, when democratical habits, 
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history. The pay helped to furnish a maintenance for old citi- 
The dikas. Zens, past the age of military service. Elderly men 
teries were were the best persons for such a service, and were pre- 
composed iy iaaee ; 
notexclu- ferred for judicial purposes both at Sparta and, as it 
es eel seems, in heroic Greece. Nevertheless, we need not sup- 
ut of pose that all the dikasts were either old or poor, though 
middling = : 
and poorer a considerable proportion of them were so, and though 
Saeed Aristophanés selects these qualities as among the most 
minately. suitable subjects for his ridicule. Periklés has been 
often censured for this institution, as if he had been the first to 
ensure pay to dikasts who before served for nothing, and had thus 
introduced poor citizens into courts previously composed of 
citizens above poverty. But in the first place, this supposition is 
not correct in point of fact, inasmuch as there were no such 
constant dilasteries previously acting without pay ; next, if it had 
been true, the habitual exclusion of the poor citizens would have 
nullified the popular working of these bodies, and would have 
prevented them from answering any longer to the reigning 
sentiment at Athens. Nor could it be deemed unreasonable to 
assign a regular pay to those who thus rendered regular service. 
It was indeed an essential item in the whole scheme? and purpose, 
so that the suppression of the pay of itself seems to have suspended 
the dikasteries, while the oligarchy of Four Hundred was 
established—and it can only be discussed in that light. As the 
fact stands, we may suppose that the 6000 Heliasts who filled the 
dikasteries were composed of the middling and poorer citizens 
indiscriminately ; though there was nothing to exclude the richer, 
if they chose to serve. 


1Thucyd. viii. 67, Compare a deNomine,c.5. kai el uradds éropicby 
curious passage, even in reference to rots dckagrnpios, etonyov av we dyAov 
the time of Demosthenés, in the én, £c. 
speech of that orator contra Boeotum 
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CHAPTER XLVIL 


FROM THE THIRTY YEARS’ TRUCE, FOURTEEN YEARS 
BEFORE THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR, DOWN TO THE 
BLOCKADE OF POTIDHA, IN THE YEAR BEFORE THE 
PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 


THE judicial alterations effected at Athens by Periklés and 
Ephialtés, described in the preceding chapter, gave to personal 

a large proportion of the citizens direct jury functions activity 
and an active interest in the constitution, such as they prevalent 
had never before enjoyed ; the change being at once %mong the 
a mark of previous growth of democratical sentiment citizens— 
during the past, and a cause of its further development Athens 
during the future. The Athenian people were at this bene 
time ready for personal exertion in all directions, after the 
Military service on land or sea was not less con- years! 
formable to their dispositions than attendance in the 
’ ekklesia or in the dikastery at home. The naval service especially 
was prosecuted with a degree of assiduity which brought about 
continual improvement in skill and efficiency ; while the poorer 
citizens, of whom it chiefly consisted, were more exact in obedience 
and discipline than any of the more opulent persons from whom 
the infantry or the cavalry were drawn.’ The maritime multitude, 
in addition to self-confidence and courage, acquired by this 
laborious training an increased skill, which placed the Athenian 
navy every year more and more above the rest of Greece. And 
the perfection of this force became the more indispensable as the 
Athenian empire was now again confined to the sea and seaport 
towns; the reverses immediately preceding the thirty years’ truce 


1Xenophén Memorab. iii. 5, 1% 
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having broken up all Athenian land ascendency over Megara, 

Beotia, and the other continental territories adjoining to 
Attica. 

The maritime confederacy—originally commenced at Délos 

under the headship of Athens, but with a common 

sues, ana Synod and deliberative voice on the part of each 

Lesbos member—had now become transformed into a con- 


the only firmed empire on the part of Athens, over the 
gto remaining states as foreign dependencies ; all of them 
onthesame rendering tribute except Chios, Samos, and Lesbos. 
the original These three still remained on their original footing of 
- autonomous allies, retaining their armed force, ships, 
Délos—the and fortifications, with the obligation of furnishing 
aubiect military and naval aid when required, but not of 
a paying tribute. The discontinuance of the delibera- 
tive synod, however, had deprived them of their 

original security against the encroachments of Athens. I have 
already stated generally the steps (we do not know them in 
detail) whereby this important change was brought about, 
gradually and without any violent revolution—for even the 
transfer of the common treasure from Délos to Athens, which was 
the most palpable symbol and evidence of the change, was not an 
act of Athenian violence, since it was adopted on the proposition of 
the Samians. The change resulted in fact almost inevitably from 
the circumstances of the case, and from the eager activity of the 
Athenians contrasted with the backwardness and aversion to 
personal service on the part of the allies. We must recollect that 
the confederacy, even in its original structure, was contracted for 
permanent objects, and was permanently binding by the vote of 
its majority, like the Spartan confederacy, upon every individual 
member.’ It was destined to keep out the Persian fleet, and to 
maintain the police of the Aigean. Consistently with these 
objects, no individual member could be allowed to secede from 
the confederacy, and thus to acquire the benefit of protection at 
the cost of the remainder: so that when Naxos and other 
members actually did secede, the step was taken as a revolt, and 
Athens only performed her duty as president of the confederacy 


1 Thuycd. v. 30: about the Spartan. 6,7u dv rd wAHO0s tO Evppdxwv ion: 
confederacy—cipynucvoy, xvpiov eclvac rat, hv pf Te Geav h nowwv KwAVLG fe 
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in reducing them. By every such reduction, as well as by that 
exchange of personal service for money-payment, which most of 
the allies voluntarily sought, the power of Athens increased, until 
at length she found herself with an irresistible navy in the midst 
of disarmed tributaries, none of whom could escape from her 
constraining power,—and mistress of the sea, the use of which 
was indispensable to them. The synod of Délos, even if it had 
not before become partially deserted, must have ceased at the time 
when the treasure was removed to Athens—probably about 460 
B.C., or shortly afterwards. 

The relations between Athens and her allies were thus 
materially changed, by proceedings which gradually 


evolved themselves and followed one upon the other Fae i 

without any preconcerted plan. She became an im- Painste 
perial or despot city, governing an aggregate of perpen 
dependent subjects all without their own active con- a common 
currence, and in many cases doubtless contrary to imterest— 


their own sense of political right. It was not likely san She 
that they should conspire unanimously to break up face by. 
the confederacy, and discontinue the collection of | esteec 
contribution from each of the members, nor would it of her 
have been at all desirable that they should do so ; for “”P me 
while Greece generally would have been a great loser by such 
a proceeding, the allies themselves would have been the greatest 
losers of all, inasmuch as they would have been exposed without 
defence to the Persian and Phoenician fleets. But the Athenians 
committed the capital fault of taking the whole alliance into their 
own hands, and treating the allies purely as subjects, without 
seeking to attach them by any form of political incorporation or 
collective meeting and discussion—without taking any pains to 
maintain community of feeling or idea of a joint interest—with- 
out admitting any control, real or even pretended, over themselves 
asmanagers. Had they attempted to do this, it might have proved 
difficult to accomplish,—so powerful was the force of geographical 
dissemination, the tendency to isolated civic life, and the repugnance 
to any permanent extramural obligations, in every Grecian com- 
munity. But they do not appear to have ever made the attempt. 
Finding Athens exalted by circumstances to empire, and the 
allies degraded into subjects, the Athenian statesmen grasped at 
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the exaltation as a matter of pride as well as profit. Even 
Periklés, the most prudent and far-sighted of them, betrayed no 
consciousness that an empire without the cement of some all- 
pervading interest or attachment, although not practically 
oppressive, must nevertheless have a natural tendency to become 
more and more unpopular, and ultimately to crumble in pieces. — 
Such was the course of events which, if the judicious counsels of 
Periklés had been followed, might have been postponed, though 
it could not have been averted. 

Instead of trying to cherish or restore the feelings of equal 
Conception alliance, Periklés formally disclaimed it. He 
of Feniklés maintained that Athens owed to her subject allies no 
an imperial account of the money received from them, so long as _ 
rotection She performed her contract by keeping away the 
autient Persian enemy and maintaining the safety of the 
allies ; Afigean waters.2 This was, as he represented, the © 
their pars, Obligation which Athens had undertaken; and 
owed co Provided it were faithfully discharged, the allies had 
and tribute. no right to ask questions or exercise control. That 
it was faithfully discharged no one could deny. No ship of war 
except from Athens and her allies was ever seen between the 
eastern and western shores of the Aigean. An Athenian fleet 
of sixty triremes was kept on duty in these waters, chiefly — 
manned by Athenian citizens, and beneficial as well from the — 
protection afforded to commerce as for keeping the seamen in 
constant pay and training. And such was the effective super- 
intendence maintained, that in the disastrous period preceding 
the thirty years’ truce, when Athens lost Megara and Beotia, 
and with difficulty recovered Eubcea, none of her numerous 
maritime subjects took the opportunity to revolt. 

The total of these distinct tributary cities is said to have 
amounted to 1000, according to a verse of Aristophanés,* which 
cannot be under the truth, though it may well be, and probably 
is, greatly above the truth. The total annual tribute collected 
at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, and probably also for 


1 Thucyd. ii. 63. rijs 88 wéAews Duds Kew, &e. : 
cixds TO Tiwmpévy and TOD dpxev, Srep 2 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 12, 
dmavres aydddcove, BonQeir, Kai py dev- 8 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 11, 
yew Tovs mévous, H pyde Tas TYmas Sud- 4 Aristophan. Vesp. 707, 
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the years preceding it, is given by Thucydidés at about 600 
talents. Of the sums paid by particular states, however, we have 
little or no information.1 It was placed under the superinten- 


1The island of Kythéra was con- 
— by the Athenians from Sparta 
425 B.c., and the annual tribute 
then imposed upon it was four talents 
ucyd. iv. 57). In the Inscription 

0. 143, ap. Boeckh. Corp. Inscr., we 
find some names enumerated of tribu- 
tary towns with the amount of tribute 
opposite to each, but the stone is too 
much damaged to ee us much infor- 
mation. i Thrace paid 1000 
drachms; some other towns, or junc- 
tions of towns, not clearly discernible, 
are rated at 1000, 2000, 83000 drachms, 
one talent, and even ten talents, This 
inscription must be anterior to 413 B.c., 
when the tribute was converted into a 
five per cent. duty upon imports and 
ae See Boeckh, Public Econ. of 
At and his notes upon the above- 
mentioned Inscription. 

It was the practice of Athens not 
always to rate each tributary city sepa- 
rately, but sometimes to join several 
in one collective - rating, age 4 
each responsible for the rest. This 
seems to have provoked occasional 
remonstrances from the allies, in some 
of which the rhetor Antipho was em- 
ployed to furnish the speech which the 
complainants pronounced before the 
dikastery : see Antipho ap. Harpokra- 
tién. v. *Améraéis—vvtedcis. It is 
greatly to be lamented that the ora- 

ions composed by Antipho for the 

Samothracians and Lindians (the latter 
inhabiting one of the three separate 
towns in the island of Rhodes) have 
not been preserved. 

Since my first edition, M. Boeckh 
has published a second edition of his 
Public Economy of the Athenians, 
with valuable additions and enlarge- 
ments. saurre Head latter are included 
several iptions (published also for 
the most part in Rangabé’s Antiquites 
Helléniques) recently found at Athens, 
and illustrating the tribute raised by 
ancient Athens from her subject-allies. 
M. Boeckh has devoted more than half 
his second volume (from p. 369 to p. 
747) to an elaborate commentary for 
the elucidation of these documents. 

Had it been our good fortune to 
recover these inscriptions complete, 
we should have acquired important 
and authentic information respectin, 
the Athenian Tribute-system. Bu 


they are very imperfectly legible, and 
uire at every step conjectural resto- 
ration as well as pei 2c ural interpre- 
tation. To extract from them a con- 
sistent idea of the entire system, M. 
Boeckh has recourse to sev 
theses, which appear to me more in- 
genious than convincing. 

The stones (or at lek several among 
them) form a series of records, belong- 
ing to successive years or other periods, 
inscribed by the Thirty ite or 
Auditors (Boeckh, p. 584). e 


down, in his opinion, to B.C. 406. 

As to th tribute de- 
manded from or a the allies, 
collectively or individ , nothing 
certain a: rs to me ob ble from 
these Inscriptions, which vary gurpris- 
ingly (as Boeckh observes, pp. 615, 626, 
628, 646) in the sums laeed opposite 
to the same name. e learn, how- 
ever, something about the classifica- 
tion of the subject-allies. They were 
distributed under five general heads,— 
1. Karian Tribute; 2. Ionic Tribute ; 
8. Insular Tribute; 4. Hellespontine 
Tribute; 5. Thracian Tribute. Under 
the first head, Karian, we find specified 
62 names of cities; under the second, 
Tonic, 42 names; under the third, Insu- 
lar, 41; under the fourth, Hellespon- 
tine, 50; under the fifth, Thracian, 68. 
The total of these a the addition of 
four undecipherable names not aggre- 


gated to either class) makes 267 names 
of tributary cities (Boeckh, p. 619). 
Undoubtedly all the names ibu- 


taries are not here included. Boeckh 
fo re that an approximation to the 
ac total may be made by adding 
one-fifth more, eS all 334 tribu- 
taries (p. 663). ‘This shows a probable 
minimum, but little more. 

Allusion is made in the Inscriptions 
to certain differences in the mode of as- 
pecee carl pay) are on: a 
—mréres avrat v tagfdpevac; others 
are cities inscribed by private indi- 
arene ror rae igri re ay “ = 
ididra évéypayav dépov pépey (pp. 
—616). These two heads Govarring in 
three different Inscriptions) seem to 
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dence of the Hellenotamiz, originally officers of the confederacy, 
but now removed from Délos to Athens, and acting altogether as 
an Athenian treasury-board. The sum total of the Athenian 
revenue, from all sources, including this tribute, at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, is stated by Xenophén at 
1000 talents. Customs, harbour and market dues, receipt from 
the silver-mines at Laurium, rents of public property, fines from 
judicial sentences, a tax per head upon slaves, the annual payment 
made by each metic, &., may have made up a larger sum than 
400 talents: which sum, added to the 600 talents from tribute, 
would make the total named by Xenophén. But a verse of 
Aristophanés? during the ninth year of the Peloponnesian war 
(B.C. 422) gives the general total of that time as “nearly 2000 
talents”: this is in all probability much above the truth, though 
we may reasonably imagine that the amount of tribute-money 
levied upon the allies had been augmented during the interval. 
I think that the alleged duplication of the tribute by Alkibiadés, 
which Thucydidés nowhere notices, is not borne out by any good 
evidence, nor can I believe that it ever reached the sum of 1200 
talents. Whatever may have been the actual magnitude of the 


point to a date not long after the first 

establishment of the tribute. It 
appears that the Athenian kleruchs or 
outlying citizens were numbered ee gra 
the tributaries, and were assessed (as 
far as can be made out) at the highest 
rate (p. 631). 

There are a few Inscriptions in 
which the sum placed —— to the 
name of each city i is mely high ; 
but in general the sum recorded is so 

hat Boeckh affirms it not to 
represent the whole tribute assessed, 
but only that small fraction of it (ac- 
cor to him one one-hundred-and- 
trent which was paid over as a 
mpliment of peyeinent to the goddess 

‘Ath: né. His othesis on this sub- 
ject rests, Paige 
proof, nor can I thi these In- 
scriptions at all help us to discover 
He speaks too to ene tically ate t th 

e 0 em) y abou’ e 
heavy of i it upon the allies. 
N othing in Thi in Thucydides warrants this 
belief: moreover, we know distinctly 
from him that until the year 413 B.C. 
the total tribute was something not 
so much as 6 noch ge “aa rts 
and exports (Thucyd. ow 


ent, re ge nogood éyyis 4 


much less it was we do not know; but 
it certainly did not reach that point. 
Mitford seems struck with the 
eee see a note in this 
tory, ch. lxi.). It is roe that the 
very high assessments which — 
py ol of the stones a pene 
names of insular ibutaries —_ 
— to a date later than 413 B.C., 
during the closing years of the wade Ga war, 


when Athens was wan Serna gt 
peril (Boeckh, 


most severe pressure 
p. 547 seg.). 
1 - Xenophon, arige vii. 1. 27, ob petov 
(wv taddyTwv: mpare Boeckh, 
Bie con. of Athens, b. ili. eb. 7% 
5, 19 
‘. ag Sok Sag Vesp. 660. rddav7 


8 Very ycoalineis writers on Athenian 
Publi c Econ, of 


where Ths sca 

inion) accept this statement, that 
the tribute levi Tota by Athens upon her 
allies was doubled some years after 
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Athenian budget, however, prior to the Peloponnesian war, we 
know that during the larger part of the administration of Periklés, 
the revenue including tribute was so managed as to leave a large 
annual surplus ; insomuch that a treasure of coined money was 


the commencement of the Pelopon- 
nesian war (at which time it was 600 
talents), and that it came to amount 
to 1200 talents. Nevertheless, I can- 
not follow them, upon evidence no 
stronger than Aischinés (Fals. Leg. c. 
54, p. 301), Andokidés (De Pace, c. 1, s. 
9), and Pseudo-Andokidés, cont. Alkib, 


s. 11, 

Both Andokidésand Aischinés, who 
seems to copy him, profess to furnish 
a general but brief sketch of Athenian 
history for the century succeeding the 
Persian invasion. But both are so full 
of historical and chronological inac- 
curacies, that we can har accept 
their authority, when opposed by any 
negative probabilities, as sufficient for 
an important matter of fact. In a 
note on the chapter immediately pre- 
ceding, I have already touched upon 
their extraordinary looseness of state- 
ment— pointed out by various com- 
mentators, ee them Loeproeeg 
by 5 Fynes Clinton (see above, chap. 

y. 


The assertion that the tribute from 
the Athenian allies was raised to a 
sum of 1200 talents annually, comes to 
us only from these orators as original 
witnesses ; and in them it forms part 
of a tissue of statements alike confused 
and incorrect. But against it we have 
a powerful negative argument — the 
perfect silence of Thucydidés. Is it 

ssible that that historian would 

ve omitted all notice of a step so 
very important in its effects, if Athens 
rae adopted it? He mentions 
to us the commutation by Athens of 
the tribute from her allies into a duty 
of 5 per cent., payable by them on their 
exports and imports (vii. 28)—this was 
in the nineteenth year of the war—413 
B.c. But gayehing like the duplication 
of the tribute all at once would have 
altered much more materially the rela- 
tions between Athens and her allies, 
and would have constituted in the 
minds of the latter a substantive griev- 
ance such as to vate the motive 
for revolt in a manner which Thucy- 
didés could hardly fail to notice. The 
orator Aischinés refers the augmenta- 
tion of the tribute, up to 1200 talents. 
to the time succeeding the peace of 


Nikias: M. Boeckh (Public Econ. of 
Athens, b. iii. ch. 15—19, p. 400—484) 
supposes it to have taken p earlier 
than the representation of the Vespze 
of pgage ong that is, about three 

ears before that peace, or 423 B.C. 

ut this would have been just before 
the time of the e ition of Brasidas 
into Thrace, and his success in exci’ 
revolt among the dependencies o 
Athens. Nowif Athens had doubled 
her tribute upon all the allies, just 
before that expedition, Thucydidés 
could not have omitted to mention it, 
as increasing the chances of success to 
Brasidas, and rae yt to determine 
the resolutions of the Akanthians and 
others, which were by no means 
adopted unanimously or without hesi- 
tation, to revolt. 

In reference to the Oration to which 
Lhere referas that of Pseudo-Andokidés 
against Alkibiadés, I e some re- 
marks in chapter xxxi. of this History, 
tending to show it to be spurious an 
of a time considerably later than that 
to which it purports to belong. I will 
here add one other remark, which 
appears to me decisive, tending to the 
same conclusion. 

The oration professes to be delivered 
in a contest of ostracism between 
Nikias, Alkibiadés, and the speaker. 
One of the three (he says) must 
necessarily be ostracised, and the 

uestion is to determine which of the 
three : accordingly the speaker dwells 
upon many topics calculated to raise a 
bad impression of Alkibiadés and a 
favourable impression of hi 

Among the accusations against 
Alkibiadés, one is, that after having 
recommended in the assembly of the 
people that the inhabitants of Mélos 
should be sold as slaves, he had himself 
purchased a Melian woman among the 
captives, and had had a son by her: it 
was criminal (argues the speaker) to 
+f ring by a woman whose 

tions he had contributed to cause 
to be put to death, and whose city he 


had contributed to ruin (c. 8). 
Upon this argument I do not here 
touch, any er than to bring out 


the point of chronology. The 
if delivered at all, must have been 
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accumulated in the Acropolis during the years preceding the 


Large 
amount 

of revenue 
laid by and 


Peloponnesian war—which treasure when at its 
maximum reached the great sum of 9700 talents 
(=£2,230,000), and was still at 6000 talents, after a 
serious drain for various purposes, at the moment 
when that war began.’ This system of public economy, 
constantly laying by a considerable sum year after 
year, in which Athens stood alone, since none of the 
Peloponnesian states had any public reserve whatever,” 


goes far of itself to vindicate Periklés from the charge of having 
wasted the public money in mischievous distributions for the 
purpose of obtaining popularity; and also to exonerate the 
Athenian Demos from that reproach of a greedy appetite for 
living by the public purse which it is common to advance 
against them. After the death of Kimén, no further expeditions 
were undertaken against the Persians. Even for some years 
before his death, not much appears to have been done. The — 


delivered, at the earliest, nearly a 
year after the capture of Mélos by the 
Athenians: it may be of later date, 
but it cannot possibly be earlier. 

Now ately Sonatinee sia inthe winter 
immediate], t expe- 
dition of the iets . Demme in 415 
B.C., which expedition ed about 
midsummer ucyd. v. me vi. 30). 
Nikias and Alkibiadés both went as 
commanders of that ition: the 
latter was recalled to Athens for trial 
on the charge of impiety about three 
mon afterwards, but escaped in 
the way home, was condemned and 
sentenced to banishmentin his absence, 
and did not return to Athens until 407 
B.C., long after the death of Nikias, 
who continued in command of the 
Athenian armament in Sicily, enjoyin; 
the full esteem of his countrymen, un 


mw complete failure and ruin before th 


se, and who perished himself 
terwards as a S prisoner. 
Taking these circumstances together, 
it will at once be seen that there never 
can have been any time, ten months or 
more after the capture of Mélos, when 
Nikias and Alkibiadés could have been 
exposed toa vote of ostracism atAthens. 
The thing is absolutely im le : 


and the oration in wile wad histori- agai 


cal and chronological incompatibilities 
ust be 


are embodied m spurious ; 


furthermore it must have been com- 
posed long after the pretended time of 
livery, when the chronological series 
of events been forgotten. 
I may add that the story of this 
a oa of the tribute by Alki- 
biadés is virtually 


contrary to we 
statement of Plutarch, bably bor- 
a from Atschinés, who states that 


eae Ta or aa i eae talents 


gore 


and waving Ff up for future wants, 
would be still more nnvional 
demonstrated, if the meyer 


ie by every year, as 
tribute received was so considerable” 
Sg Economy of Ath ch, xx. ae 
Eng. Trans.). I do not 
Salceamk: Seek 


—< in condemnation of the democra- 
cal prodigality. 
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tribute money thus remained unexpended, and kept in reserve, 
as the presidential duties of Athens prescribed, against future 
attack, which might at any time be renewed. 

Though we do not know the exact amount of the other sources 
of Athenian revenue, however, we know that tribute 
received from allies was the largest item in it? An 
altogether the exercise of empire abroad became a 
prominent feature in Athenian life, and a necessity to 
Athenian sentiment, not less than democracy at home. 
Athens was no longer, as she had been once, a single city, with 
Attica for her territory. She was a capital or imperial city—a 
despot city was the expression used by her enemies, and even 
sometimes by her own citizens*—with many dependencies 
attached to her, and bound to follow her orders. Such was 
the manner in which not merely Periklés and the other leading 
statesmen, but even the humblest Athenian citizen, conceived 
the dignity of Athens. The sentiment was one which carried 
- with it both personal pride and stimulus to active patriotism. To 
establish Athenian interests among the dependent 
territories was one important object in the eyes of eae 
Periklés. While discouraging all distant* and rash Cinated men 
enterprises, such as invasion of Egypt or Cyprus, he 
planted out many kleruchies, and colonies of Athenian 
citizens intermingled with allies, on islands and parts 
of the coast. He conducted 1000 citizens to the Thracian 


Pride felt by 
Athenian 
citizens in 
the imperial 
ower of 


eir city. 


1Thucyd. i. 122—148; ii. 18. The 
mevTynxoory, Or duty of two per cent. 
upon imports and exports at the 
Peireeus, produced to the state a 
revenue of thirty-six talents in the 
year in which it was farmed by 
Andokidés, somewhere about 400 B.c., 
after the restoration of the democracy 


eet at the Peireus during the 
Peloponnesian war. spe ye to- 
ether the two passages of sts 
(eepubl, Ath. 1, 17, and Aristo; ls 
esp. 657), we may wappaee that the 
regular and usual rate of duty was one 
per cent. or one éxaroorj—while 
case of need ti may have been 


at Athens from its defeat and subver- 
sion at the close of the Peloponnesian 
war (Andokidés de Mysteriis, c. 23, p. 
65). This was at a period of depres- 
sion in Athenian affairs, and when 
trade was doubtless not near so gi 
as it had been during the earlier part 
of the Peloponnesian war. 

It seems probable that this must 
have been the most considerable per- 
manent source of Athenian revenue 
next to the tribute ; though we do not 
know what rate of customs-duty was 


doubled or tripled—ras modAds éxa- 
tooras (see Boeckh, b. iii. ch. 1—4, p. 
298—818, Eng. Trans.), The amount 
of revenue derived even from this 
source, however, can have borne no 


ood comparison to the tribute. 


2 By Periklés, Thucyd. ii. 63. By 
Kleén, Thucyd. iii. 87. By the envoys 
at Mélos, vy. 89. By Euphemus, vi. 85. 
By the hostile Corinthians, i. 124, asa 
matter of course. 


8 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 20. 
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Chersonese, 500 to Naxos, and 250 to Andros. In the Chersonese, 
he further repelled the barbarous Thracian invaders from with- 
out, and even undertook the labour of carrying a wall of defence 
across the isthmus which connected the peninstila with Thrace ; 
since the barbarous Thracian tribes, though expelled some time 
before by Kimén,? had still continued to renew their incursions 
from time to time. Ever since the occupation of the elder 
Miltiadés about eighty years before, there had been in this penin- 
sula many Athenian proprietors, apparently intermingled with 
half-civilized Thracians : the settlers now acquired both greater 
numerical strength and better protection, though it does not 
appear that the cross-wall was permanently maintained. The 
maritime expeditions of Periklés even extended into the Euxine 
sea, as far as the important Greek city of Sindpé, then governed 
by a despot named Timesilaus, against whom a large proportion 
of the citizens were in active discontent. Lamachus was left with 
thirteen Athenian triremes to assist in expelling the despot, who 
was driven into exile along with his friends and party. The 
properties of these exiles were confiscated, and assigned to the 
maintenance of six hundred Athenian citizens, admitted to equal 
fellowship and residence with the Sindpians. We may presume 
that on this occasion Sinédpé became a member of the Athenian 
tributary alliance, if it had not been so before ; but we do not 
know whether Kotyéra and Trapezus, dependencies of Sindpé 
farther eastward, which the 10,000 Greeks found on their retreat 
fifty years afterwards, existed in the time of Periklés or not. 
Moreover the numerous and well-equipped Athenian fleet under 
the command of Periklés produced an imposing effect upon the 
barbarous princes and tribes along the coast,? contributing cer- 
tainly to the security of Grecian trade, and probably to the 
acquisition of new dependent allies. 

It was by successive proceedings of this sort that many detach- | 
Active per: ments of Athenian citizens became settled in various 
sonal and | portions of the maritime empire of the city—some 


commercial 

— rich, investing their property in the islands as more 
Athens secure (from the incontestable superiority of Athens at 
fortac the Sea) even than Attica, which since the loss of the 
Algean. Megarid could not be guarded against a Peloponnesian 


1 Plutarch, Kimén, c. 14. 2 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 19, 20. 
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land invasion'—others poor, and hiring themselves out as labour- 
ers.? The islands of Lémnos, Imbros, and Skyros, as well as the 
territory of Estiewa, on the north of Eubca, were completely 
occupied by Athenian proprietors and citizens: other places were 
partially so occupied. And it was doubtless advantageous to the 
islanders to associate themselves with Athenians in trading enter- 
prises, since they thereby obtained a better chance of the protection 


‘of the Athenian fleet. It seems that Athens passed regulations 


occasionally for the commerce of her dependent allies, as we see 
by the fact that shortly before the Peloponnesian war she excluded 
the Megarians from all their ports. The commercial relations 
between Peirzeus and the Agean reached their maximum during 
the interval immediately preceding the Peloponnesian war. 
These relations were not confined to the country east and north 
of Attica: they reached also the western regions. The most 
important settlements founded by Athens during this period 
were Amphipolis in Thrace and Thurii in Italy. 

Amphipolis was planted by a colony of Athenians and other 
Greeks, under the conduct of the Athenian Agnon, in Amphipolis 
437 B.c. It was situated near the river Strymén in {= Thrac te 
Thrace, on the eastern bank, and at the spot where Athens. 
the Strymén resumes its river-course after emerging poe rye 
from the lake above. It was originally a township or “ist. 
settlement of the Edonian Thracians, called Ennea Hodoi or Nine 
Ways—in a situation doubly valuable, both as being close upon 
the bridge over the Strymén, and as a convenient centre for the 
ship-timber and gold and silver mines of the neighbouring region. 
It was distant about three English miles from the Athenian settle- 
ment of Eion at the mouth of the river. The previous unsuccess- 
ful attempts to form establishments at Ennea Hodoi have already 
been noticed—first that of Histizeus the Milesian, followed up by 
his brother Aristagoras (about 497—496 B.0.), next that of the 
Athenians about 465 B.o. under Leagrus and others—on both 
which occasions the intruding settlers had been defeated and ex- 


1 Xenophon, Rep. Ath. ii. 16. rhv hy 1 
wey ovgiav Tos vigols maparTiBevrat, mpare also Xenophon (Memora- 
meorevovTes TH 4PX) TH Kata Oddagoay* bil. ii. 8, 1, and Symposion, iv. 31). 
tiv 8& "ArriKiy yiv meptopaor tep- 2See the case of the free labourer 
vouévny, yryvaoxortes ore et hc and the husbandman at Naxos, Plato, 
éAejooveiy, érépwv ayalav pecgdvwv Kuthyphro, c 3 
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pelled by the native Thracian tribes, though on the second occasion 
the number sent by Athens was not less than 10,000. So serious 
a loss deterred the Athenians for a long time from any repetition 
of the attempt. But it is highly probable that individual Athe- 
nian citizens, from Eion and from Thasus, connected themselves 
with powerful Thracian families, and became in this manner 
actively engaged in mining, to their own great profit, as well as 
to the profit of the city collectively, since the property of the 
kleruchs, or Athenian citizens occupying colonial lands, bore its 
share in case of direct taxes being imposed on property generally. 
Among such fortunate adventurers we may number the historian 
Thucydidés himself ; seemingly descended from Athenian parents 
intermarrying with Thracians, and himself married to a wife 
either Thracian or belonging to a family of Athenian colonists in 
that region, through whom he became possessed of a large property 
in the mines, as well as of great influence in the districts around.? 
This was one of the various ways in which the collective power 
of Athens enabled her chief citizens to enrich themselves indivi- 
dually. 

The colony under Agnon, despatched from Athens in the year 
Situation 437 B.C., appears to have been both numerous and 
tance of Well-sustained, inasmuch as it conquered and main- 
Amphipolis. tained the valuable position of Ennea Hodoi in spite 
of those formidable Edonean neighbours who had baffled the two 
preceding attempts. Its name of Ennea Hodoi was exchanged 
for that of Amphipolis—the hill on which the new town was 


situated being bounded on three sides by the river. The settlers” 


seem to have been of mixed extraction, comprising no large 
proportion of Athenians. Some were of Chalkidic race, others 
came from Argilus, a Grecian city colonized from Andros, which 
possessed the territory on the western bank of the Strymén 
immediately opposite to Amphipolis,? and which was included 
among the subject allies of Athens. Amphipolis, connected with 

1 Thucyd. i. 100. cian tribes, whose daughter Hegesipylé 

2 Thucyd. iv. 105; Marcellinus, Vit. was wife of Miltiadés the conqueror of 
Thucyd.c.19. See Roscher, Leben des Marathén. In this manner therefore 
Thucydidés, ch. i. 4, p. 96, who givesa he belonged to one of the ancient heroic 


genealogy of Thucydides, as far as it families of Athens and even of Greece, 
can be made out with any probability. being an Alakid through Ajax and Phi- 


The historian was connected by blood 
with Miltiadés and Kimon, as well as 
with Olorus king of one of the Thra- 


leeus (Marcellin. c. 2). 
8 Thucyd. iv. 102; v. 6 
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the sea by the Strymén and the port of Eion, became the most 
imtportant of all the Athenian dependencies in reference to Thrace 
and Macedonia. 

The colony of Thurii on the coast of the Gulf of Tarentum in 
Italy, near the site and on the territory of the ancient p..,aation 
Sybaris, was founded by Athens about seven years by the 
earlier than Amphipolis, not long after the conclusion 6¢ Thurii, 
of the Thirty years’ truce with Sparta, B.o. 443. Since 0” the 
the destruction of the old Sybaris by the Krotoniates, 
in 509 B.c., its territory had for the most part remained 
unappropriated. The descendants of the former inhabitants, 
dispersed at Laiis and in other portions of the territory, were not 
strong enough to establish any new city ; nor did it suit the views 
of the Krotoniates themselves todoso. After an interval of more 
than sixty years, however, during which one unsuccessful attempt 
at occupation had been made by some Thessalian Conduct of 
settlers, these Sybarites at length prevailed upon the the refugee 
_ Athenians to undertake and protect the re-coloniza- ‘habitants 
tion, the proposition having been made in vain to ruined 
the Spartans. Lampon and Xenokritus, the former a their en- 
prophet and interpreter of oracles, were sent by peice ay the 
Periklés with ten ships as chiefs‘of the new colony of je 
Thurii, founded under the auspices of Athens. The they sen 
settlers, collected from all parts of Greece, included oxRe4. 
Dorians, Ionians, islanders, Bceotians, as well as Athe- ‘ 
nians. But the descendants of the ancient Sybarites 
procured themselves to be treated as privileged citizens, monopo- 
lizing for themselves the possession of political powers as well as 
the most valuable lands in the immediate vicinity of the walls ; 
while their wives also assumed an offensive pre-eminence over 
the other women of the city in the public religious processions. 
Such spirit of privilege and monopoly appears to have been a 
frequent manifestation among the ancient colonies, and often 
fatal either to their tranquillity or to their growth ; sometimes to 
both. In the case of Thurii, founded under the auspices of the 
democratical Athens, it was not likely to have any lasting success. 
And we find that after no very long period, the majority of the 
colonists rose in insurrection against the privileged Sybarites, 
either slew or expelled them, and divided the entire territory of 


recon- 
stituted. 
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the city upon equal principles among the colonists of every 
different race. This revolution enabled them to make peace with 
the Krotoniates, who had probably been unfriendly so long as 
their ancient enemies the Sybarites were masters of the city and 
likely to turn its powers to the purpose of avenging their 
conquered ancestors. And the city from this time forward, 
democratically governed, appears to have flourished steadily 
and without internal dissension for thirty years, until the 
ruinous disasters of the Athenians before Syracuse occasioned 
the overthrow of the Athenian party at Thurii. How miscel- 
laneous the population of Thurii was we may judge from the 
denominations of the ten tribes—such was the number of tribes 
established, after the model of Athens—Arkas, Achais, Eleia, 
Beotia, Amphiktyonis, Doris, Ias, Athenais, Eubois, Nesidtis. 
From this mixture of race they could not agree in recognizing or 
honouring an Athenian Ckist, or indeed any C&tkist except 
Apollo.! The Spartan general Kleandridas, banished a few 
years before for having suffered himself to be bribed by Athens 
along with king Pleistoanax, removed to Thurii and was appointed 
general of the citizens in their war against Tarentum. That war 
was ultimately adjusted by the joint foundation of the new city 
of Herakleia half-way between the two, in the fertile territory 
called Siritis.* 

The most interesting circumstance respecting Thurii is, that 
Herodotus 2° Thetor Lysias and the historian Herodotus were 
and Lysias both domiciliated there as citizens. The city was 
miciliatea connected with Athens, yet seemingly only by a 
as citizens feeble tie ; it was not numbered among the tributary 


Few _ subject allies. From the circumstance, that so small 
Athenians 4 proportion of the settlers at Thurii were native 


poeta Athenians, we may infer that not many of the latter 

at that time were willing to put themselves so far out 
of connexion with Athens—even though tempted by the prospect 
of lots of land in a fertile and promising territory. And Periklés 
was probably anxious that those poor citizens, for whom emigration 


1 Dioddér. xii. 35. Thucyd. vi. 14: compare vi. 45, 104; vii. 
2 Diodér. xii. iL 12; ean vi. 264; 34. Thucydidés does not even mention 
Plutarch, Perikl és, ¢ c. Thurii, in his catalogue of the allies of 


8 The ‘Athenians seek to no Athensat the beginning of the Pelopon- 
subject allies beyond the Ionian Gulf, nesian war (Thucyd. ii. 15). 
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was desirable, should rather become kleruchs in some of the islands 
or ports of the Augean, where they would serve (like the colonies 
of Rome) as a sort of garrison for the maintenance of the Athenian 
empire.* 

The fourteen years between the Thirty years’ truce and the 
breaking out of the Peloponnesian war are a period of full mari- 
time empire on the part of Athens—partially indeed resisted, but 
never with success. They are a period of peace with all cities 
extraneous to her own empire, and of splendid decorations to the 
city itself, emanating from the genius of Pheidias and others, in 
sculpture as well as in architecture. 

Since the death of Kimén, Periklés had become, gradually but 
entirely, the first citizen in the commonwealth. His period from 
qualities told for more, the longer they were known, yin Fercie 
and even the disastrous reverses which preceded the peace. Her 
Thirty years’ truce had not overthrown him, since he Political 
had protested against that expedition of Tolmidés into Rivalry | 
Beeotia out of which they first arose. But if the with 
personal influence of Periklés had increased, the gon of 
party opposed to him seems also to have become Melésias. 
stronger and better organized than before, and to have acquired 
a leader in many respects more effective than Kim6n—Thucydidés 
son of Melésias. The new chief was a near relative of Kimén, but 
of a character and talents more analogous to that of Perikles; a 
statesman and orator rather than a general, though competent to 
both functions if occasion demanded, as every leading man in 
those days was required to be. Under Thucydidés, the political 
and parliamentary opposition against Periklés assumed a constant 
character and organization, such as Kim6én with his exclusively 
military aptitudes had never been able to establish. The 
aristocratical party in the commonwealth—the ‘‘ honourable and 
respectable” citizens, as we find them styled, adopting their own 
nomenclature—now imposed upon themselves the obligation of 
undeviating regularity in their attendance on the public assembly, 
sitting together in a particular section so as to be conspicuously 
parted from the Demos. In this manner, their applause and 
dissent, their mutual encouragement to each other, their distribu- 


1 PJutarch, Periklés, c. 1L 
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tion of parts to different speakers, was made more conducive to 
the party purposes than it had been before when these distinguished 
persons were intermingled with the mass of citizens? Thucydidés 
himself was eminent as a speaker, inferior only to Periklés— 
perhaps hardly inferior even to him. We are told that in reply 
to a question put to him by Archidamus, whether Periklés or he 
were the better wrestler, Thucydidés replied—* Even when I 
throw him, he denies that he has fallen, gains his point, and 
talks over those who actually saw him fall”.? 

Such an opposition, made to Periklés in all the full licence 
which a democratical constitution permitted, must 


Points of 

a have been both efficient and embarrassing. But the 
the two pointed severance of the aristocratical chiefs, which 
P'Dese  Thucydidés son of Melésias introduced, contributed 
with Persia. probably at once to rally the democratical majority 
2. Expen- 2 

ditureof round Periklés, and to exasperate the bitterness of 
rg dal party conflict.* As far as we can make out the 
ws hal grounds of the opposition, it turned partly upon the 


pacific policy of Periklés towards the Persians, partly 
upon his expenditure for home ornament. Thucydidés contended 
that Athens was disgraced in the eyes of the Greeks by having 
drawn the confederate treasure from Délos to her own acropolis, 
under pretence of greater security—and then employing it, not in 
prosecuting war against the Persians,‘ but in beautifying Athens 
by new temples and costly statues. To this Periklés replied that 
Athens had undertaken the obligation, in consideration of the 
tribute money, to protect her allies and keep off from them every 


1 Compare the speech of Nikias, in 
reference to the younger citizens and 
partisans of Alkibiadés sitting together 
near the latter in the assembly—ois 
ty@ opay viv évOdde TO aiT@ avdpi wap as 
xeAevotovs cadnpuévous oBoduae, 
Kat rots mpecBurépots dyTimapakeAcvouat 

v7) caresexvera Vat, € <3 TLs TapaKdOnrar 
tavse, &. ucyd. vi. 13.) See also 
Aristophanés, Ekklesiaz. 298 seg., about 
partisans sitting near together. 

2 Plutarch, Periklés, ¢. 8. é7av eye 
KaroBare madaiwv, éxetvos avrihéyov as 
ov TéenTMKEe, ViKG, Kat peTameiOer Tods 
opavras. 

8 Plutarch, Perikles, ¢. 11. 7 8 Exei- 
vov authrda Kat pidrotimia tov avdpav 
Babutarny TOMMY TEe“ovga TIS méhews, 
T> pév Sipov, 7d & brtyous éxoinge 


kadeio@at. 

4 Plutarch, Perikles, c. 12, _ StéBaa- 
Aov év Tals deeAnoiaus Boayres, @s oO pev 
fos adoget Kat Kaxas axover Td Kowa 
TeV ‘EAAjvov XPyBbaro, mpos adrov ék Aj- 
Aov peTaya yond s éveorwv aiTgG mpds 
Tovs éyKa. = ash edmpereorarn Tav ibey 

dcewv, Seicavra rods BapBapous éxell 
avedécbar Kat Mcp a gene oxupe 7a 
Kowa, TavTny avypnKe €p is, &e. 

Compare the speech of the or 
and their complaints 
at the moment of their carat} “si “the 
fourth ith of the Peloponnesian war 
(Thucyd. iii. 10); where a similar ac- 
cusation is brought forward—tweiBy 88 be 
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fuppdxwy SovdAwory érayo us, &e. 
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foreign enemy—that she had accomplished this object completely 
at the present, and retained a reserve sufficient to guarantee the 
like security for the future—that under such circumstances, she 
owed no account to her allies of the expenditure of the surplus, 
but was at liberty to employ it for purposes useful and honourable 
to the city. In this point of view it was an object of great public 
importance to render Athens imposing in the eyes both of the 
allies and of Hellas generally, by improved fortifications,— 
by accumulated embellishment, sculptural and architectural, 
and by religious festivals, frequent, splendid, musical, and 
poetical. 

Such was the answer made by Periklés in defence of his 
policy against the opposition headed by Thucydidés. perence of 
And considering the grounds of the debate on both Periklés 
sides, the answer was perfectly satisfactory. For when good 
we look at the very large sum which Periklés continu- oot tleal 
ally kept in reserve in the treasury, no one could Tivals. 
reasonably complain that his expenditure for ornamental purposes 
was carried so far as to encroach upon the exigencies of defence. 
What Thucydidés and his partisans appear to have urged was 
that this common fund should still continue to be spent in 
aggressive warfare against the Persian king, in Egypt and else- 
where—comformably to the projects pursued by Kimén during 
his life? But Periklés was right in contending that such outlay 
would have been simply wasteful ; of no use either to Athens or 
her allies, though risking all the chances of distant defeat, such as 
had been experienced a few years before in Egypt. The Persian 
force was already kept away both from the waters of the Aigean 
and the coast of Asia either by the stipulations of the treaty of 
Kallias, or (if that treaty be supposed apocryphal) by a conduct 
practically the same as those stipulations would have enforced. 
The allies indeed might have had some ground of complaint 
against Periklés, either for not reducing the amount of tribute 
required from them, seeing that it was more than sufficient for 
the legitimate purposes of the confederacy,—or for not having 
collected their positive sentiment as to the disposal of it. But we 
do not find that this was the argument adopted by Thucydidés 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, c, 20, 
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and his party ; nor was it calculated to find favour either with 
aristocrats or democrats in the Athenian assembly. 

Admitting the injustice of Athens—an injustice common to 
Pan-hel- both the parties in that city, not less to Kimén than 
lenic to Periklés—in acting as despot instead of chief, and 
cae in discontinuing all appeal to the active and hearty 
of Periklés. ¢oncurrence of her numerous allies—we shall find that 
the schemes of Periklés were nevertheless eminently Pan-hellenic. 
In strengthening and ornamenting Athens, in developing the full 
activity of her citizens, in providing temples, religious offerings, 
works of art, solemn festivals, all of surpassing attraction, he 
intended to exalt her into something greater than an imperial 
city with numerous dependent allies. He wished to make her 
the centre of Grecian feeling, the stimulus of Grecian intellect, 
and the type of strong democratical patriotism, combined with 
full liberty of individual taste and aspiration. He wished not 
merely to retain the adherence of the subject states, but to attract 
the admiration and spontaneous deference of independent neigh- 
bours, so as to procure for Athens a moral ascendency much 
beyond the range of her direct power. And he succeeded in 
elevating the city to a visible grandeur,! which made her appear 
even much stronger that she really was, and which had the 
further effect of softening to the minds of her subjects the 
humiliating sense of obedience; while it served as a normal 
school, open to strangers from all quarters, of energetic action 
even under full licence of criticism—of elegant pursuits economi- 
cally followed—and of a love for knowledge without enervation 
of character. Such were the views of Periklés in regard to his 
country, during the years which preceded the Peloponnesian war. 
We find them recorded in his celebrated Funeral Oration pro- 
nounced in the first year of that war—an exposition for ever 
memorable of the sentiment and purpose of Athenian democracy, 
as conceived by its ablest president. 

So bitter however was the opposition made by Thucydidés and 
his party to this projected expenditure—so violent and pointed 
did the scission of aristocrats and democrats become—that the 
dispute came after no long time to that ultimate appeal which 


3 Thucyd. i. 10, 
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the Athenian constitution provided for the case of two opposite 


and nearly equal party-leaders—a vote of ostracism. 
Of the particular details which preceded this ostra- 
cism we are not informed ; but we see clearly that 
the general position was such as the ostracism was in- 
tended to meet. Probably the vote was proposed by 
the party of Thucydidés, in order to procure the 
banishment of Periklés, the more powerful person of 


Bitter 
contention 
of at 
Athens— 
vote of 
— i 
—Thucy- 
didés is 
ostracised 


—about 


the two and the most likely to excite popular jealousy. pike 


The challenge was accepted by Periklés and his friends, and the 
result of the voting was such that an adequate legal majority 
condemned Thucydidés to ostracism.! And it seems that the 
majority must have been very decisive, for the party of Thucy- 
didés was completely broken by it. We hear of no other single 
individual equally formidable, as a leader of opposition, through- 
out all the remaining life of Periklés. 

The ostracism of Thucydidés apparently took place about two 
years? after the conclusion of the Thirty years’ truce New works 
(443442 8.c.), and it is to the period immediately Undertaken 
following that the great Periklean works belong. Tae Long 
The southern wall of the acropolis had been built out 
of the spoils brought by Kimén from his Persian 
expeditions ; but the third of the long walls connecting 
Athens with the harbour was the proposition of 
Periklés, at what precise time we do not know. The 
long walls originally completed (not long after the 
battle of Tanagra, as has already been stated) were two, one from 
Athens to Peirseus, another from Athens to Phalérum : the space 
between them was broad, and if in the hands of an enemy, the 
communication with Peireeus would be interrupted. Accordingly 
Periklés now induced the people to construct a third or inter- 
mediate wall, running parallel with the first wall to Peireeus, and 
within a short distance* (seemingly near one furlong) from it; so 


Krétinés and Hermeias: also the just 


1 Plutarch, Perikl@s,c,11—14, réAos 2 
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that the communication between the city and the port was placed 
beyond all possible interruption, even assuming an enemy to have 
got within the Phaléric wall. It was seemingly about this time, 
too, that the splendid docks and arsenal in Peirzeus, alleged by 
Isokratés to have cost 1000 talents, were constructed ;1 while the 
town itself of Peirzeus was laid out anew with straight streets 
intersecting at right angles. Apparently this was something new 
in Greece—the towns generally, and Athens itself in particular, — 
having been built without any symmetry, or width, or continuity 
of streets.2, Hippodamus the Milesian, a man of considerable 
attainments in the physical philosophy of the age, derived much 
renown as the earliest town architect, for having laid out the 
Peireus on a regular plan. The market-place, or one of them at 
least, permanently bore his name—the Hippodamian agora.8 At 
a time when so many great architects were displaying their genius 
in the construction of temples, we are not surprised to hear that 
the structure of towns began to be regularized also. Moreover we 
are told that the new colonial town of Thurii, to which Hippo- 
damus went as a settler, was also constructed in the same syste- 
matic form as to straight and wide streets.* 

The new scheme upon which the Peirus was laid out was not 
Odeon, without its value as one visible proof of the naval 
Ls mg grandeur of Athens. But the buildings in Athens and 
Other on the acropolis formed the real glory of the Periklean 
simples. age. A new theatre, termed the Odeon, was con- — 
Athéné. structed for musical and poetical representations at 
the great Panathenaie solemnity. Next, the splendid temple of 
Athéné, called the Parthenon, with all its masterpieces of decora- 
tive sculpture, friezes, and reliefs: lastly, the costly portals 
erected to adorn the entrance of the acropolis, on the western side — 
of the hill, through which the solemn processions on festival days 
were conducted. It appears that the Odeon and the Parthenon — 


logische Studien, p. 279—282. See the the Grecian islands are put together in 
mee of Athens and its environs, ch. this same manner—narrow, muddy, 
crooked ways—few ee continuous 

Isokratés, Orat. vii. ; Areopagit. p. — of houses: see Ross, Reisen 
3, c. 27. den Griechischen Inseln, Letter xxvii. 

2 See a ee Vit. Grecie, vol. ii. - p. 20. 

Fuhr. p. 140: compare the 8 Aristotle, Politic. ii. 5, 1; Keno- 

description of Platwa in Thucydidés, wal Hellen, ii. 4, 1: Harpo ration, y. 
“Inmoddapeca, 5 
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were both finished between 445 and 437 B.c.: the Propylea some- 
what later, between 437 and 431 B.c., in which latter year the 
Peloponnesian war began.! Progress was also made in restoring 
or re-constructing the Erechtheion, or ancient temple of Athéné 
Polias, the patron goddess of the city, which had been burnt in 
the invasion of Xerxés. But the breaking out of the Pelopon- 
nesian war seems to have prevented the completion of this, as well 
as of the great temple of Démétér at Eleusis, for the celebration 
of the Eleusinian mysteries—that of Athéné at Sunium, and that 
of Nemesis at Rhamnus. Nor was the sculpture less memorable 
than the architecture. Three statués of Athéné, all by the hand 
of Pheidias, decorated the acropolis—one colossal, 47 feet high, of 
ivory, in the Parthenon?—a second, of bronze, called the Lemnian 
Athéné—a third, of colossal magnitude, also in bronze, called 
Athéné Promachos, placed between the Propylea and the 
Parthenon, and visible from afar off, even to the navigator 
approaching Peirzeus by sea. 

It is not of course to Periklés that the renown of these splendid 
productions of art belongs. But the great sculptors pyustrions 
and architects, by whom they were conceived and boda & owen 
executed, belonged to that same period of expanding ~ Pheidias, 
and stimulating Athenian democracy, which likewise ae 
called forth creative genius in oratory, in dramatic 
poetry, and in philosophical speculation. One man especially, of 
immortal name,—Pheidias,—born a little before the battle of 
Marath6n, was the original mind in whom the sublime ideal 
conceptions of genuine art appear to have disengaged themselves 
from that stiffness of execution and adherence to a consecrated 
type which marked the efforts of his predecessors.* He was the 
great director and superintendent of all those decorative additions, 
whereby Periklés imparted to Athens a majesty such as had never 
before belonged to any Grecian city. The architects of the Par- 
thenon and the other buildings—Iktinus, Kallikratés, Korcebus, 
Mnesiklés, and others—worked under his instructions; and he 


lLeake, Topography of Athens, Athéné, by the wey - Messer Ts $2 
App. ii. and iii. eae 2nd edit. in the acropolis of 
of See Leake, “Popo oe he of Grr 3 Plutarch, perikles: mG uot ree: 
2nd ed. p. 111 Gers, Miiller, De Phidiews Vita, 2% 
ond Phidise Vita, 18). seanijaart 20 also his work, Archiiologie der K' 
than eight ce ebrated statues of sect. 108—118. 
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had besides a school of pupils and subordinates to whom the 
mechanical part of his labours was confided. With all the great 
contributions which Pheidias made to the grandeur of Athens, his 
last and greatest achievement was far away from Athens—the © 
colossal statue of Zeus, in the great temple of Olympia, executed — 
in the years immediately preceding the Peloponnesian war. This 
stupendous work was sixty feet high, of ivory and gold, embodying — 
in visible majesty some of the grandest conceptions of Grecian 
poetry and religion. Its effect upon the minds of all beholders, 
for many centuries successively, was such as never has been, and — 
probably never will be, equalled in the annals of art, sacred or — 
profane. 

Considering these prodigious achievements in the field of art 
Effect of  ODLY as they bear upon Athenians and Grecian history, 
these crea- they are phenomena of extraordinary importance. — 
pega When we learn the profound impression which they 
architec produced upon Grecian spectators of a later age, we 
the minds may judge how immense was the effect upon that 
ofcontem- generation which saw them both begun and finished. 
In the year 480 3.c., Athens had been ruined by the 
occupation of Xerxés. Since that period, the Greeks had seen, 
first, the rebuilding and fortifying of the city on an enlarged scale 
—next, the addition of Peireeus with its docks and magazines— 
thirdly, the junction of the two by the long walls, thus 
including the most numerous concentrated population, wealth, 
arms, ships, &., in Greece —lastly the rapid creation of so many 
new miracles of art—the sculptures of Pheidias as well as the 
paintings of the Thasian painter Polygnétus, in the temple of 
Théseus, and in the portico called Pekilé. Plutarch observes * 
that the celerity with which the works were completed was the — 
most remarkable circumstance connected with them ; and so it 
probably might be, in respect to the effect upon the contemporary 
Greeks. The gigantic strides by which Athens had reached her 
maritime empire were now immediately succeeded by a series of 
works which stamped her as the imperial city of Greece, gave to 
her an appearance of power even greater than the reality, and 


1 Thucyd. i. 80. Kat rots dAAots Gra- Kai dxAw boos odK« ev GAAw evi ye Xopiy 
ow apiora efypruvrat, wAovtTy Te Siw al “EAAnrexd orev, &e. 
Sypoci Kai vavoi Kai imros Kai SrA0KSs, 2 Plutarch, Periklés, ¢. 13, 
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especiaily put to shame the old-fashioned simplicity of Sparta. 
The cost was doubtless prodigious, and could only have been 
borne at a time when there was a large treasure in the acropolis, 
as well as a considerable tribute annually coming in. If we may 
trust a computation which seems to rest on plausible grounds, it 
cannot have been much less than 3000 talents in the aggregate 
(about £690,000).2 The expenditure of so large a sum was of 
course & source of great private gain to contractors, tradesmen, 
merchants, artizans of various descriptions, &c., concerned in it. 
In one way or another, it distributed itself over a large portion 
of the whole city. And it appears that the materials employed 
for much of the work were designedly of the most costly descrip- 
tion, as being most consistent with the reverence due to the gods. 
Marble was rejected as too common for the statue of Athéné, and 
ivory employed in its place. Even the gold with which it was 
surrounded weighed not less than forty talents* A large 
expenditure for such purposes, considered as pious towards the 
gods, was at the same time imposing in reference to Grecian 
feeling, which regarded with admiration every variety of public 
show and magnificence, and repaid with grateful deference the 
rich men who indulged in it. Periklés knew well that the 
visible splendour of the city, so new to all his contemporaries, 
would cause her great power to appear greater still, and would 
thus procure for her a real, though unacknowledged, influence— 
perhaps even an ascendency—over all cities of the Grecian name. 
And it is certain that even among those who most hated and 
feared her, at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, there 
prevailed a powerful sentiment of involuntary deference, 

A step taken by Periklés, apparently not long after the 
commencement of the Thirty years’ truce, evinces how much this 
ascendency was in his direct aim, and how much he connected it 


1 Thucyd. i. 10. 

2 See Leake, Fopogeanny of Athens, 
Append. iii. p. 829, 2nd ed. Germ. 
Transl. Colonel Leake, with much 
justice, contends that the amount of 
2012 talents, stated by Harpokratién 
out of Philochorus as the cost of the 
Propylea alone, must be tly ex- 
aggerated. Mr. Wilkins (Atheniensia, 
p. 84) expresses the same opinion ; 
remarking that the transport of marble 


from Pentelikus to Athens is easy, and 
on a descending road. 
Phalerets ( 


ap Cicer. de 
Officiis, ii. 17) blamed Periklés 
the large sum expended upon the 
Propylea. It isnot wonderful that he 
uttered this censure, if he had been 
led to rate the cost of them at 2012 
talents. 

8 Valer. Maxim. i. 7, & 

4 Thucyd, ii, 18, 
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with views both of harmony and usefulness for Greece generally. 
Attempt of He prevailed upon the people to send envoys to every 
Periklés to city of the Greek name, great and small, inviting 
general each to appoint deputies for a congress to be held at 
onan SS Athens. Three points were to be discussed in this 
douuites intended congress. 1. The restitution of those temples 
the Gre- which had been burnt by the Persian invaders. 2. 
cian states. The fulfilment of such vows as on that occasion 
had been made to the gods. 3. The safety of the sea and of 
maritime commerce for all. 

Twenty elderly Athenians were sent round to obtain the 
convocation of this congress at Athens—a Pan-hellenic congress 
for Pan-hellenic purposes. But those who were sent to Bootia 
and Peloponnésus completely failed in their object, from the 
jealousy, noway astonishing, of Sparta and her allies. Of the 
rest we hear nothing, for this refusal was quite sufficient to 
frustrate the whole scheme.! It is to be remarked that the 
dependent allies of Athens appear to have been summoned just 
as much as the cities perfectly autonomous ; so that their 
tributary relation to Athens was not understood to degrade them. 
We may sincerely regret that such congress did not take effect, 
as it might have opened some new possibilities of converging 
tendency and alliance for the dispersed fractions of the Greek 
name—a comprehensive benefit not likely to be entertained at 
Sparta even as a project, but which might perhaps have been 
realized under Athens, and seems in this case to have been 
sincerely aimed at by Periklés. The events of the Peloponnesian 
war, however, extinguished all- hopes of any such union. 

The interval of fourteen years, between the beginning of the 
Thirty years’ truce and that of the Peloponnesian war, was by no 
means one of undisturbed peace to Athens. In the sixth year of 
that period occurred the formidable revolt of Samos. 


_} Plutarch, Periklés,c.17. Plutarch Bceotia as yet recovered from the fruits 
gives no precise date, and Q. Miiller of her alliance with the Persians; 
(De Phidie Vita, p. 9) places these moreover, neither Athens nor Periklés. 
steps, for convocation of a congress, himself seems to have been at that 
before the first war between Sparta time in a situation to conceive so large 
and Athens and the battle of Tanagra a project, which suits in ore 
—i.e. before 460 B.c. But this date much better for the later period, after 
seems to me improbable: Thébes was the Thirty years’ truce, bet before the- 
not yet renovated in power, nor had Peloponnesian war. 
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That island appears to have been the most powerful of all the 
allies of Athens.’ It surpassed even Chios or Lesbos, me 4a 
standing on the same footing as these two: that is, Revolt of 
paying no tribute-money—a privilege when compared ry ras 
with the body of the allies—but furnishing ships and ™@™s 
men when called upon, and retaining, subject to this condition, 
its complete autonomy, its oligarchical government, its fortifica- 
tions, and its military force. Like most of the other islands near 
the coast, Samos possessed a portion of territory on the Asiatic 
mainland, between which and the territory of Milétus lay the 
small town of Priéné, one of the twelve original members 
contributing to the Pan-Ionic solemnity. Respecting the 
possession of this town of Priéné, a war broke out between the 
Samians and Milesians, in the sixth year of the Thirty years’ 
truce (B.c. 440—439). Whether the town had before been 
independent, we do not know, but in this war the Milesians were 
worsted, and it fell into the hands of the Samians. The 
defeated Milesians, enrolled as they were among the tributary 
allies of Athens, complained to her of the conduct of the Samians, 
and their complaint was seconded by a party in Samos itself, 
opposed to the oligarchy and its proceedings. The Athenians 
required the two disputing cities to bring the matter before 
discussion and award at Athens. But the Samians refused to 
comply :? whereupon an armament of forty ships was despatched 
from Athens to the island, and established in it a democratical 
government ; leaving in it a garrison and carrying away to 
Lémnos fifty men and as many boys from the principal oligar- 
chical families, to serve as hostages. Of these families, 
however, a certain number retired to the mainland, where 
they entered into negotiations with Pissuthnes, the satrap of 
Sardes, to procure aid and restoration. Obtaining from him 

1 Thucyd. i. 115; viii. 76; Plutarch, of Milétus. Nor is it at all more 
Periklés, c, 28. credible, that the satrap Pissuthn 

2 Thucyd. i. 115 ; Plutarch, Periklés, hae A pinge ry towards os, offe: 

c. 25. Most of the statements which Periklés 10,000 golden staters as an 
appear in this chapter of Plutarch(over inducement to spare the island. It 
and above the concise narrative of may perhaps be true, however, that the 
Thucydidés) me pe to be borrowed Samian oligarchy, and those wealthy 
from exaggera sol cagin stories of the men whose children were likely to be 
day. We need eno remark upon taken as hostages, tried the effect of 
the story, that Periklés was indu to large bribes upon the mind of erage 


take the side of Milétus against Samos to prevail upon him not to alter 
by the fact that Aspasia was a native government. 
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seven hundred mercenary troops, and passing over in the night 
to the island, by previous concert with the oligarchical party, 
they overcame the Samian democracy as well as the Athenian 
garrison, who were sent over as prisoners to Pissuthnes. They 
were further lucky enough to succeed in stealing away from 
Lémnos their own recently deposited hostages, and they then 
proclaimed open revolt against Athens, in which Byzantium also 
joined. It seems remarkable, that though by such a proceeding 
they would of course draw upon themselves the full strength of 
Athens, yet their first step was to resume aggressive hostilities 
against Milétus, whither they sailed with a powerful force of — 
seventy ships, twenty of them carrying troops. 

Immediately on the receipt of this grave intelligence, a fleet of 
Athenian sixty triremes—probably all that were in complete 
points readiness—was despatched to Samos under ten generals, 
Samos, two of whom were Periklés himself and the poet 
Periklés, | Sophoklés,? both seemingly included among the ten 
Sophoklés ordinary Stratégi of the year. But it was necessary 
dian, &. to employ sixteen of these ships, partly in summoning 
contingents from Chios and Lesbos, to which islands Sophoklés 
went in person ;* partly in keeping watch off the coast of Karia 
for the arrival of the Pheenician fleet, which report stated to be 
approaching ; so that Periklés had only forty-four ships remain- 
ing in his squadron. Yet he did not hesitate to attack the Samian 
fleet of seventy ships on his way back from Milétus, near the 
island of Tragia, and was victorious in the action. Presently he 
was reinforced by forty ships from Athens and by twenty-five 
from Chios and Lesbos, so as to be able to disembark at Samos, 
where he overcame the Samian land force and blocked up the 
harbour with a portion of his fleet, surrounding the city on the 
land-side with a triple wall. Meanwhile the Samians had sent — 
Stesagoras with five ships to press the coming of the Pheenician © 


1 Thucyd, i. mice Se pleasing and graceful in society, but 
2 Strabo p. 638; Schol. Ari- noway pe so Farge for active capa- 
steidés, t. iii p. . 485, Dindorf. city. Sophoklés was at this time in 


3See the Interesting Sap agree pages favour, from the success of 
Pie respecting Sophoklés by the tragedy Antigoné the year before. 

wget I6n, Ag th met na conversed ion the chronology of these events 
with during the course of this discussed and elucidated in Boeckh’s 
expedition (Atheneus, xiii. p. 603). preliminary Dissertation to the Anti- 
He represents the poet: asuncommonly goné, c. 6—9. 
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fleet, and the report of their approach became again so prevalent 
that Periklés felt obliged to take sixty ships (out of the total 125) 
to watch for them off the coast of Kaunus and Karia, where he 
cruised for about fourteen days. The Pheenician fleet’ never 
came in sight, though Diodérus affirms that it was actually on its 
voyage. Pissuthnes certainly seems to have promised, and the 
Samians to have expected it. Yet I incline to believe that, though 
willing to hold out hopes and encourage revolt among the Athenian 
allies, the satrap did not choose openly to violate the convention 
of Kallias, whereby the Persians were forbidden to send a fleet 
westward of the Chelidonian promontory. The departure of 
Periklés, however, so much weakened the Athenian fleet off Samos, 
that the Samians, suddenly sailing out of their harbour 
in an opportune moment, at the instigation and under 
the command of one of their most eminent citizens, 
the philosopher Melissus, surprised and disabled the 
blockading squadron, and even gained a victory over 
the remaining fleet before the ships could be fairly 
got clear of the land.* For fourteen days they re- 
mained masters of the sea, carrying in and out all that 
they thought proper. It was not until the return of Periklés 
that they were again blockaded. Reinforcements however were 
now multiplied to the investing squadron—from Athens, forty 
ships under Thucydidés,* Agnon, and Phormién, and twenty 


1 Diodér. xi. 27. 

2 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 26. Plutarch 
seems to have had before him ac- 
counts respecting this Samian cam- 
aoe not only from Ephorus, Stesim- 

we aa and Duris, but also from Aris- 
totle ; and the statements of the latter 
must have differed thus far from 
Thucydidés, that he affirmed Melissus 
the Samian general to have been vic- 
torious over Periklés himself, which is 
not to be reconciled with the narrative 


of Thucydidés. 
The ¢amian historian Duris, living 


about a century after this siege, seems 
to have introduced many falsehoods 
respecting the cruelties of Athens. See 
Ti cee improbable that 
a rs very impro e 
this Thucydides can be the historian 
himself. it be Thucydidés son of 
Melésias, we must suppose have 
been restored from ostracism before 


the regular time—a supposition, in- 
deed, no way inadmissible in itself, 
but which there is nothi 
countenance. The author of the Life 
of Sophoklés, as well as most of the 
recent critics, adopt this opinion. 
On the other hand, it may have been 
a third person named Thucydidés; for 
the name seems to have been common, 
as we might guess from the two words 
of which it is compounded. We finda 
third Thucydidés mentioned viii. 92—a 
native of Pharsalus; and the biogra- 
pher Marcellinus seems to have read 
of many persons so called (Qovxvdidac - 
modAoi, p. 16, ed. Arnold), The sub- 
sequent history of Thucydidés son of 
Melésias is involved in complete obscu- 
rity. We do not know the incident to 
which the remarkable in Aris- 
tophanés (Acharn. 703) alludes—com- 
re Vesp, 946; nor can we confirm 
he statement which the Scholiast 
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under Tlepolemus and Antiklés, besides thirty from Chios and 
Lesbos—making altogether near two hundred sail. Against this 
overwhelming force Melissus and the Samians made an unavailing 
attempt at resistance, but were presently quite blocked up, and 
remained so for nearly nine months, until they could hold out no 
longer. They then capitulated, being compelled to raze their 
fortifications, to surrender all their ships of war, to give hostages 
for their future conduct, and to make good by stated instalments 
the whole expense of the enterprise, said to have reached 1000 
talents. The Byzantines too made their submission at the same 
time.? 

Two or three circumstances deserve notice respecting this revolt, 


None of the 2° illustrating the existing condition of the Athenian 


other allies empire. First, that the whole force of Athens, together 
ote with the contingents from Chios and Lesbos, was 
hear ag necessary in order to crush it, so that Byzantium, 
at the which joined in the revolt, seems to have been left 
same time. 


unassailed. Now it is remarkable that none of the 
dependent allies near Byzantium or anywhere else availed them- 
selves of so favourable an opportunity to revolt also: a fact which 
seems plainly to imply that there was little positive discontent 
then prevalent among them. Had the revolt spread to other 
eities, probably Pissuthnes might have realized his promise of 
bringing up the Pheenician fleet, which would have been a serious 
calamity for the Aigean Greeks, and was only kept off by the 
unbroken maintenance of the Athenian empire. 

Next, the revolted Samians applied for aid, not only to 
Pissuthnes, but also to Sparta and her allies; among whom at 
a special meeting the question of compliance or refusal was for- 
mally debated. Notwithstanding the Thirty years’ truce then 
subsisting, of which only six years had elapsed, and which had 
been noway violated by Athens—many of the allies of Sparta 


cites from Idomeneus to the effect that 
Thucydidés was banished and fled to 
Artaxerxes; see Bergk, Reliq. Com. 


Att. P 61. 

1Thucyd. i. 117; Diodér. xii. 27, 
28; Isokrat8s, De Permutat. Or. xv. 
ie 118; Corn. Nep., Vit. Timoth. 
e. 1. 

The assertion of Mpc fe (see Dio- 
dérus, xii. 28, and Ephori Fragm. 117, 


ed. Marx, with the note of Marx) that 
Periklés employed battering machines 
against the town, under the manage- 
ment of the Klazomenian Artemon, 
was called in question by Herakleidés 
Ponticus, on the ground that Artemon 
was a contemporary of ec near 
an 
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voted for assisting the Samians. What part Sparta herself took, 


we do not know; but the Corinthians were the main 
and decided advocates for the negative. They not only 
contended that the truce distinctly forbade compliance 
with the Samian request, but also recognized the right 
of each confederacy to punishits own recusant members. 
And this was the decision ultimately adopted, for which 
the Corinthians afterwards took credit in the eyes of 


Athens, as its chief authors.1 Certainly, if the contrary policy 
had been pursued, the Athenian empire might have been in great 
danger—the Pheenician fleet would probably have been brought 
in also—and the future course of events greatly altered. 


Again, after the reconquest of Samos, we should assume it 


almost as a matter of certainty that the Athenians 
would renew the democratical government which 
they had set up just before the revolt. Yet if they 


Government 
of Samos 
after the 
reconquest 


did so, it must have been again overthrown, without Tithe the 
any attempt to uphold it on the part of Athens. For Athenians | 
we hardly hear of Samos again, until twenty-seven os 
years afterwards, the latter division of the Pelopon- fiadrecenti: 
established. 


nesian war, in 412 B.c., and it then appears with an 
established oligarchical government of Geomori or landed pro- 
prietors, against which the people make a successful rising during 
the course of that year.2 As Samos remained, during the interval 
between 439 B.o. and 412 B.c., unfortified, deprived of its fleet, 
and enrolled among the tribute-paying allies of Athens, and as 
it nevertheless either retained, or acquired, its oligarchical 
government, so we may conclude that Athens cannot have 
systematically interfered to democratize by violence the subject- 
allies, in cases where the natural tendency of parties ran towards 
oligarchy. The condition of Lesbos at the time of its revolt 
(hereafter to be related) will be found to confirm this conclusion.* 

On returning to Athens after the reconquest of Samos, Periklés 
was chosen to pronounce the funeral oration over the citizens 
slain in the war, to whom, according to custom, solemn and publi¢ 
obsequies were celebrated in the suburb called Kerameikus, 
This custom appears to have been introduced shortly after the 


1 Thucyd. i. 40, 41, 


3 Compare Wachsmuth, Hellenische 
2 Thucewd. viii. 21 


Alterthumskunde, sect. 58, vol. ii. p. 82. 
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Persian war,’ and would doubtless contribute to stimulate the 


Funeral patriotism of the citizens, especially when the speaker 
cration ved elected to deliver it was possessed of the personal 
jt best dignity as well as the oratorical powers of Periklés. 
Athenian He was twice public funeral orator by the choice of the 
cizers tne Citizens: once after the Samian success, and a second 
Samian war. 


time in the first year of the Peloponnesian war. His 
discourse on the first occasion has not reached us,? but the 
second has been fortunately preserved (in substance at least) by 
Thucydidés, who also briefly describes the funeral ceremony— 
doubtless the same on all occasions. The bones of the deceased 
warriors were exposed in tents three days before the ceremony, 
in order that the relatives of each might have the opportunity of 
bringing offerings. They were then placed in coffins of cypress 
and carried forth on carts to the public burial-place at the 
Kerameikus ; one coffin for each of the ten tribes, and one empty 
couch, formally laid out, to represent those warriors whose bones 
had not been discovered or collected. The female relatives of 
each followed the carts, with loud wailings, and after them a 
numerous procession both of citizens and strangers. So soon as 
the bones had been consigned to the grave, some distinguished 
citizen, specially chosen for the purpose, mounted on an elevated 
stage and addressed to the multitude an appropriate discourse. 
Such was the effect produced by that of Periklés after the Samian 
expedition, that when he had concluded, the audience present 
testified their emotion in the liveliest manner, and the women 
especially crowned him with garlands like a victorious athlete.* 
Only Elpiniké, sister of the deceased Kimén, reminded him that 


1 See Westermann, Geschichte der 
Beredsamkeit in Griechenland und 
pe i Shee. xi. 83; Dionys. Hal. A. 

v. 17. 

Periklés, in the funeral oration pre- 
served by Thucydidés (ii. 85—40), begins 
by saying—ot pév wodAoi trav évOdde 
eipyxdtav 76n émavodor tov mpo- 
cbévra tH one Tov Adyov Tévde, &e. 

The Scholiast and other commen- 
tators (K. F. Weber and Westermann 
among the number) make various 
eager as to what celebrated man is 

ere designated as the introducer of 
the custom of a funeral harangue. The 
Scholiast says Solén; Weber fixes on 


Kimén; Westermann on Aristeidés; 
another commentator on Themistoklés. 
But we may reasonably doubt whether 
any one very celebrated man is speci- 
ally indicated by the words tov zpoc- 
éévra. To commend the introducer 
of the practice is nothing more thana 
= for commending the practice 


2 Some fragments of it seem to have 
been preserved in the time of Aristotle: 
<a treatise de Rhetorica, i. 7; iii. 

3 Compare the enthusiastic demon- 
strations which welcomed Brasidas at 
Skiéné (Thucyd. iv. 121). 
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the victories of her brother had been more felicitous, as gained 
over Persians and Pheenicians, and not over Greeks and kinsmen. 
And the contemporary poet Ién, the friend of Kimén, reported 
what he thought an unseemly boast of Periklés—to the effect 
that Agamemnén had spent ten years in taking a foreign city, 
while he in nine months had reduced the first and most 
powerful of all the Ionic communities! But if we possessed the 
actual speech pronounced, we should probably find that he 
assigned all the honour of the exploit to Athens and her citizens 
generally, placing their achievement in favourable comparison with 
that of Agamemnén and his host—not himself with Agamemnén. 
Whatever may be thought of this boast, there can be no doubt 
that the result of the Samian war not only rescued pogition 
the Athenian empire from great peril,? but rendered pate 
it stronger than ever; while the foundation of empire— 
Amphipolis, which was effected two years afterwards, (ittion of 
strengthened it still further. Nor do we hear, during her subject- 
the ensuing few years, of any further tendencies to feelings 
disaffection among its members, until the period fovards her 
immediately before the Peloponnesian war. The Were Prong 
feeling common among them towards Athens seems ence and 
to have been neither attachment nor hatred, but pot omg 
simple indifference and acquiescence in her supremacy. © hatred, 
Such amount of positive discontent as really existed among them 
arose, not from actual hardships suffered, but from the general 
political instinct of the Greek mind—desire of separate autonomy, 
which manifested itself in each city, through the oligarchical party, 
whose power was kept down by Athens, and was stimulated by 
the sentiment communicated from the Grecian communities 
without the Athenian empire. According to that sentiment, 
the condition of a subject ally of Athens was treated as one of 
degradation and servitude. In proportion as fear and hatred of 
Athens became predominant among the allies of Sparta, these 
latter gave utterance to the sentiment more and more emphatically, 


so as to encourage discontent artificially among the subject-allies 


1 Plutarch, Periklés, c. 28; Thucyd. xvi. p. 498, ed. Meineke), attests the 
ii. 34 anxiety at Athens about the Samian 
aria war, and the great joy when the island 
2 A short fragment remaining from was reconquered: compare Aristophan. 
the comic poet Eupolis (Kédcxes, Fr. Vesp. 283, ; 
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of the Athenian empire. Possessing complete mastery of the sea, 
and every sort of superiority requisite for holding empire over 
islands, Athens had yet no sentiment to appeal to in her subjects, 
calculated to render her empire popular, except that of common 
democracy, which seems at first to have acted without any care 
on her part to encourage it, until the progress of the Peloponnesian 
war made such encouragement a part of her policy. And even 
had she tried to keep up in the allies the feeling of a common 
interest and the attachment to a permanent confederacy, the 
instinct of political separation would probably have baffled all 
her efforts. But she took no such pains. With the usual 
morality that grows up in the minds of the actual possessors of 
power, she conceived herself entitled to exact obedience as her 
right. Some of the Athenian speakers in Thucydidés go so far 
as to disdain all pretence of legitimate power, even such as might 
fairly be set up; resting the supremacy of Athens on the naked 
plea of superior force. As the allied cities were mostly under 
democracies—through the indirect influence rather than the 
systematic dictation of Athens—yet each having its own internal 
aristocracy in a state of opposition, so the movements for revolt 
against Athens originated with the aristocracy or with some few 
citizens apart ; while the people, though sharing more or less in 
the desire for autonomy, had yet either a fear of their own 
aristocracy or a sympathy with Athens, which made them 
always backward in revolting, sometimes decidedly opposed to 
it. Neither Periklés nor Kleén indeed lays stress on the 
attachment of the people as distinguished from that of the Few, 
in these dependent cities. But the argument is strongly insisted 
on by Diodérus? in the discussion respecting Mityléné after its 
surrender; and as the war advanced, the question of alliance 
with Athens or Sparta became more and more identified with 
the internal preponderance of democracy or oligarchy in each.* 


1 Thucyd. iii. 87; ii. 68. Seethecon- after. 
ference ‘at the island of Mélos in the 2 Thucyd. iii. 47. viv piv yap dpiv 
sixteenth year of the Peloponnesian 6 dios é év andoas tails xsheow ebvous 
war (Thucyd. v. 89 seg.), between the éo7l, kai ¥ ov ovvapiorarat Tots bAcyous, 
— commissioners and the Me- 3, éav Bact #, Urdpxer Trois amoorigace 
lians. I think, however, that this con- “ee aere, &e. 
based 8 the observations of 


in reality, than the speeches in Thucy- ‘Thucydides ii, ‘Aristotel. Poli- 
es ucy- Lit 835 
didés generally, of which more here- tic. a 6 9. = 
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We shall find that in most of those cases of actual revolt where 
we are informed of the preceding circumstances, the step is 
adopted or contrived by a small number of oligarchical malcon- 
tents, without consulting the general voice ; while in those cases 
where the general assembly is consulted beforehand, there is 
manifested indeed a preference for autonomy, but nothing like a 
hatred of Athens or decided inclination to break with her. In 
the case of Mityléné, in the fourth year of the war, it was the 
aristocratical government which revolted, while the people, as 
soon as they obtained arms, actually declared in favour of Athens. 
And the secession of Chios, the greatest of all the allies in the 
twentieth year of the Peloponnesian war—even after all the 
hardships which the allies had been called upon to bear in that 
war, and after the ruinous disasters which Athens had sustained 
before Syracuse—was both prepared beforehand and accomplished 
by secret negotiations of the Chian oligarchy, not only without 
the concurrence, but against the inclination, of their own people.? 
In like manner, the revolt of Thasos would not have occurred, 
had not the Thasian democracy been previously subverted by 
the Athenian Peisander and his oligarchical confederates. So 
in Akanthus, in Amphipolis, in Mendé, and those other Athenian 
dependencies which were wrested from Athens by Brasidas, 
we find the latter secretly introduced by a few conspirators. 
The bulk of the citizens do not hail him at once as a deliverer, 
like men sick of Athenian supremacy: they acquiesce, not 
without debate, when Brasidas is already in the town, and his 
demeanour, just as well as conciliating, soon gains their esteem, 
But neither in Akanthus nor in Amphipolis would he have been 
admitted by the free decision of the citizens, if they had not been 
alarmed for the safety of their friends, their properties, and their 
harvest, still exposed in the lands without the walls.* These 
particular examples warrant us in affirming, that though the 
oligarchy in the various allied cities desired eagerly to shake off 
the supremacy of Athens, the people were always backward in 

1 Thucyd. iii. 27. Athens—that they immediately made 

2 Thucyd. viii. 9—14. He observes preparations for revolting from Athens 
also, respecting the Thasian oligarchy —tur¢ 1 obv avtots padvorra & éBovdovro, 
just set wp in lieu of the previous de- tiv roAw re axwvdvvws dp0oicPa, Kat 
mocracy by the Athenian oligarchical rovévavriwodpevovdipov kata- 


conspirators who were then organizing AeAvo@axr (viii. 64). 
the revolution of the Four Hundred 8’ Thucyd. iv. 86, 88, 106, 128, 
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following them, sometimes even opposed, and hardly ever willing 
to make sacrifices for the object. They shared the universal Grecian 
desire for separate autonomy,} and felt the Athenian empire as an 
extraneous pressure which they would have been glad to shake off, 
whenever the change could be made with safety. But their 
condition was not one of positive hardship, nor did they overlook 
the hazardous side of such a change—partly from the coercive 
hand of Athens—partly from new enemies against whom Athens 
had hitherto protected them—and not least from their own 
oligarchy. Of course the different allied cities were not all 
animated by the same feelings, some being more averse to Athens 
than others, 

The particular modes, in which Athenian supremacy pressed 
Particular Upon the allies and excited complaints appear to have 
pseiinc si been chiefly three. 1. The annual tribute. 2 The 
ofinthe encroachments or other misdeeds committed by indi- 
dealing of | vidual Athenians, taking advantage of their superior 
her allies. position: citizens either planted out by the city as 
Kleruchs (out-settlers), on the lands of those allies who had been 
subdued—or serving in the naval armaments—or sent round as 
inspectors—or placed in occasional garrison—or carrying on some 
private speculation. 3. The obligation under which the allies 
were laid of bringing a large proportion of their judicial trials to 
be settled before the dikasteries at Athens. 

As to the tribute I have before remarked that its amount had 
‘adunad been but little raised from its first settlement down 
placed ed the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, at which 
made in its time it was 600 talents yearly.2 It appears to have 
amount. been reviewed and the apportionment corrected in 


eictie en every fifth year, at which period the collecting offieers 
throughout may probably have been changed. Afterwards, pro- 
the empire. ably, it became more burdensome, though when, or 
in what degree, we do not know ; but the alleged duplication of 
it (as I have already remarked) is both uncertified and improbable, 
The same gradual increase may probably be affirmed respecting 
the second head of inconvenience—vexation caused to the allies 


1 See the important passage, Thucyd. 6. mAhy ai rages rod pépov Tovro 
iii. 43 s oe 88 yiyverar ds Ta wodAG bv mics méurr- 


viii. 43, 
2Xenophén, Republic. Athen. iii. ov. 
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by individual Athenians, chiefly officers of armaments or powerful 
citizens.’ Doubtless this was always more or less a real grievance, 
from the moment when the Athenians became despots in place of 
chiefs, But it was probably not very serious in extent until after 
the commencement of the Peloponnesian war, when revolt on the 
part of the allies became more apprehended, and when garrisons, 
inspectors, and tribute-gathering ships became more essential in 
the working of the Athenian empire. 

But the third circumstance above-noticed—the subjection of the 
allied cities to the Athenian dikasteries—has been pjsontes 
more dwelt upon as a grievance than the second, and an ig 


seems to have been unduly exaggerated. We can pobre 


‘ hardly doubt that the beginning of this jurisdiction Subject 


: ‘ 2 2 : allies were 
exercised by the Athenian dikasteries dates with the brought for 


synod of Délos, at the time of the first formation of the dikas- 
the confederacy. It was an indispensable element of ‘¢ries at 
that confederacy, that the members should forego their 

right of private war among each other, and submit their differences 
to peaceable arbitration—a covenant introduced even into 
alliances much less intimate than this was, and absolutely 
essential to the efficient maintenance of any common action 
against Persia. Of course many causes of dispute, public as well 


1 Xenophon, Repub. Ath. i. 14. epi 
S& rev guppaxwy, ot éxmdAdovtes ouKo- 
havrovary, ws Soxovar, Kai pigovar Tovs 
xpynorovs, &e. 

o are the persons designated by 
the expression oi éx7Aéovres, appears to 
be ap more particularly a little 
further on (i. 18) : it means the gene 
the officers, the envoys, &c., sent forth 
by Athens, 

In respect to the Kleruchies, or out- 
settlements of Athenian citizens on the 
lands of allies revolted and reconquered, 
we may remark that they are not 
noticed as a grievance in this treatise 
of Xenophon, nor in any of the anti- 
Athenian orations of Thucydidés. 
They ap , however, as matters of 
crimination after the extinction of the 
Tibcos wan again statsg tton poottion 

ens was a position 
such as to inspire the hope of reviving 
it. For at the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, which was also the destruc- 
tion of the empire, all the Kleruchs 


were driven home again, and deprived this c 
. ch out by the 


of their outlying property, whi 


reverted to various insular proprietors. 
These latter were terrified at the idea 
that Athens might afterwards try to 
resume these lost rights: hence the 
a outcry against the Kleru- 
chies. 

2 See the expression of Thucydidés 


rals, (v. Pty describing the conditions re- 
u 


when Argos was about to extend 
er alliances in Peloponnésus, e 
conditions were two. 1. That the city 
should be autonomous. 2. Next, that 
it should be wi to submit its quar- 
rels to equitable arbitrations—jris 
avrévouds té éort, Kai dixas ioas Kai 
dpolas Sidwor. 

In the orations against the Athe- 
nians, delivered by the §S usan 
Hermokratés at Kamarina, Athens is 
accused of having enslaved her allies 
cage on mag segs that page fo apesta 

perform their military obligations, 
partly because they made war upon 
each other (Thucyd. vi. 76), partly also 
on other specious pretences. How far 
harge t Athens is borne 
we can hardly say; in 
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as private, must have arisen among these wide-spread islands and 
seaports of the Aigean, connected with each other by relations of 
fellow-feeling, of trade, and of common apprehensions, The synod 
of Délos, composed of the deputies of all, was the natural board of 
arbitration for such disputes. A habit must thus have been 
formed, of recognizing a sort of federal tribunal,—to decide 
peaceably how far each ally had faithfully discharged its duties, 
both towards the confederacy collectively, and towards other 
allies with their individual citizens separately, as well as to 
enforce its decisions and punish refractory members, pursuant to 
the right which Sparta and her confederacy also claimed and 
exercised! Now from the beginning the Athenians were the 
guiding and enforcing presidents of this synod. When it 
gradually died away, they were found occupying its place as well 
as clothed with its functions. It was in this manner that their 
judicial authority over the allies appears first to have begun, as 
the confederacy became changed into an Athenian empire,—the 
judicial functions of the synod being transferred along with the 
common treasure to Athens, and doubtless much extended. And 
on the whole, these functions must have been productive of more 
good than evil to the allies themselves, especially to the weakest 
and most defenceless among them. 

Among the thousand towns which paid tribute to Athens 
Productive (taking this numerical statement of Aristophanés not 


of some in its exact meaning, but simply as a great number), if 
disadvan- . A 
tage, but a small town, or one of its citizens, had cause of com- 


devantoot Plaint against a larger, there was no channel except 
advantage the synod of Délos, or the Athenian tribunal, through 
ject-allies. © Which it could have any reasonable assurance of fair 
themselves. trial or justice. It is not to be supposed that all the 
private complaints and suits between citizen and citizen, in each 
respective subject town, were carried up for trial to Athens; yet 


all those particular examples which (Thucyd. i. 40—48). 

Thucydidés mentions of subjugation of The Lacedemonians, on pref 

allies by Athens, there is a cause per- their accusation of treason 

fectly definite and sufficient—not a Themistoklés, demanded he 

mere pretence devised by Athenian should be tried at Sparta, before the 

ambition. common Hellenic synod which held its 
1 Acco to the principle laid sitting there, and of which Athens was 

down by the Corinthians shortly before then a member; that is, the Spartan 

the Peloponnesian war—rovs mpooyjxov- confederacy or alliance—émi rod Kxowvod 

ras gvpudxous abtév teva Koddgew ouvedpiov rev ‘EAAjvwv (Diodor. xi. 55). 
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we do not know distinctly how the line was drawn, between 
matters carried up thither and matters tried at home. The 
subject cities appear to have been interdicted from the power of 
capital punishment, which could only be inflicted after previous 
trial and condemnation at Athens: so that the latter reserved to 
herself the cognizance of most of the grave crimes—or what may 
be called “the higher justice” generally. And the political 
accusations preferred by citizen against citizen, in any subject city, 
for alleged treason, corruption, non-fulfilment of public duty, &c., 
were doubtless carried to Athens for trial—perhaps the most 
important part of her jurisdiction. 

But the maintenance of this judicial supremacy was not 
intended by Athens for the substantive object of yuperial 
amending the administration of justice in each separate Athens 


cities—between Athenian citizens or officers, and any of these 
allied cities with which they had relations—between each city 
itself, as a dependent government with contending political par- 
ties, and the imperial head Athens, All these being problems 
which imperial Athens was called on to solve, the best way of 
solving them would have been through some common synod 
emanating from all the allies. Putting this aside, we shall find 
that the solution provided by Athens was perhaps the next best, 
and we shall be the more induced to think so when we compare 
it with the proceedings afterwards adopted by Sparta, when she 
had put down the Athenian empire. Under Sparta, the general 
rule was, to place each of the dependent cities under the govern- 
ment of a Dekarchy (or oligarchical council of ten) among its chief 
citizens, together with a Spartan harmost or governor having a 
small garrison under his orders. It will be found when we come 
to describe the Spartan maritime empire that the arrangements 
exposed each dependent city to very great violence and extortion, 
while, after all, they solved only a part of the problem. They 
served only to maintain each separate city under the dominion of 
Sparta, without contributing to regulate the dealings between the 
citizens of one and those of another, or to bind together the 


1 Antipho, De Cede Herddis, c. 7, p. 185. 6 ob réAct Efeoriy, dvev "AOnvaiwy, 
pvddva Bavary Cnusmoas. . 
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empire as a whole. Now the Athenians did not, as a system, 
place in their dependent cities governors analogous to the harmosts, 

though they did so occasionally under special need. But their — 
fleets and their officers were in frequent relation with these cities; 
and as the principal officers were noways indisposed to abuse their 
position, so the facility of complaint, constantly open, to the 
Athenian popular dikastery, served both as redress and guarantee 
against misrule of this description. It was a guarantee which the 
allies themselves sensibly felt and valued, as we know from 
Thucydidés. The chief source from whence they had to appre- 
hend evil was the misconduct of the Athenian officials and 
principal citizens, who could misemploy the power of Athens 
for their own private purposes; but they looked up to the 
“ Athenian Demos as a chastener of such evil-doers and as a 
harbour of refuge to themselves”! If the popular dikasteries at 
Athens had not been thus open, the allied cities would have 
suffered much more severely from the captains and officials of 
Athens in their individual capacity. And the maintenance of 
political harmony, between the imperial city and the subject ally, 
was ensured by Athens through the jurisdiction of her dikasteries 
with much less cost of injustice and violence than by Sparta. For 
though oligarchical leaders in these allied cities might sometimes 
be unjustly condemned at Athens, yet such accidental wrong was 


public interest in the prospe of the 
allies in order that their tribute might 
be larger, nevertheless thought it 
better that any individual citizen of 


,) Thucyd. viii. 48. rovs re xadods 
KayaBovs ovopagouévous ovK éAdcow ad- 
tovs (thatis, the ee ee voutgery 


Thiol mpdypara mapééewv rou Syuou, rop- 


torTas GyTas Kal éonynTas TaY Kaxav TO 
Sjpe, €& Sv 7a wreiw avrovs @bedrcioOar. 
Kai TO mév éx” éxeivors elvat, Kai axpiTor 
Gv kai Brodrepov amobvicKery, rév Te 59- 
ov chav te Kataduyny clvat Kal éxei- 
vav cwhpovicmy. Kai tTadta wap’ avTav 
Tov épywy émiotapévas Tas TéAGs Tadas 
avrds eidévat, Ste GiTw vouigovcr.. This 
is introduced as the deliberate judg- 
ment of the Athenian commander, the 
pe agen Phrynichus, whom Thucy- 
didés greatly commends for his 
city, and with whom he seems in 
case to have concurred. 
Xenophén age Ath. i. 14, 15) 
affirms that the rapes al goon on 
service passed unjust sentences 
upon the ligaroltioal party in the allied 
cities—fines, sentences of banishmen 
capital punishments, and that the Athe- 
nian people, though they had a strong 


Athens should pocket what he could 
out of the plunder of the allies, and 
leave to the latter nothing more than 
was absolutely necessary for them to 
live and work, without any superfiuity 
such as might tempt them to revolt. 

That the Athenian officers on ser- 
vice may have succeeded too often in 
unjust peculation at the cost of allies 
is probable enough; but that the Athe- 
nian people were pleased to see their 
own individual citizens so enriching 
themselves is certainly not true. The 
large jurisdiction of the dikasteries 
was intended, among other effects, 
to open to the allies a legal redress 

inst such misconduct on the part 
of the Athenian officers; and 


t, passage above cited from jmbosaites 





proves that it really produced such an 
effect. : 
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immensely overpassed by the enormities of the Spartan harmosts 
and Dekarchies, who put numbers to death without any trial 
at all. 

So again, it is to be recollected that Athenian private citizens, 
not officially employed, were spread over the whole 
range of the empire as kleruchs, proprietors, or }fmerous 
traders. Of course therefore disputes would arise citizens 
between them and the natives of the subject cities, as “5 oan 
well as among these latter themselves, in cases where haan on 
both parties did not belong to the same city. Now redress 
in such cases the Spartan imperial authority was so them, 
exercised as to afford little or no remedy, since the feo the 
action of the harmost or the Dekarchy was confined to Athenian 
one separate city ; while the Athenian dikasteries, or 
with universal competence and public trial, afforded the best 
redress which the contingency admitted. If a Thasian citizen 
believed himself aggrieved by the historian Thucydidés, either as 
commander of the Athenian fleet on that station, or as proprietor 
of gold mines in Thrace, he had his remedy against the latter 
by accusation before the Athenian dikasteries, to which the most 
powerful Athenian was amenable not less than the meanest 
Thasian. Toa citizen of any allied city it might be an occasional 
hardship to be sued before the courts at Athens ; but it was also 
often a valuable privilege to him to be able to sue, before those 
courts, others whom else he could not have reached. He had his 
share of the benefit as well as of the hardship. Athens, if she 
robbed her subject-allies of their independence, at least gave them 
in exchange the advantage of a central and common judiciary 
authority ; thus enabling each of them to enforce claims of 
justice against the rest, in a way which would not have been 
practicable (to the weaker at least) even in a state of general 
independence. 

Now Sparta seems not even to have attempted anything of the 
kind with regard to her subject-allies, being content to keep them 
nnder the rule of a harmost and a partisan oligarchy. And we 
read anecdotes which show that no justice could be obtained at 
Sparta even for the grossest outrages committed by the harmost 
or by private Spartans out of Laconia. The two daughters of a 
Beotian named Skedasus (of Leuktra in Beotia) had been first 
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violated and then murdered by two Spartan citizens: the son of 
a citizen of Oreus in Eubcea had been also outraged and killed by 
the harmost Aristodémus:1 in both cases the fathers went to 
Sparta to lay the enormity before the ephors and other authori- 
ties, and in both cases a deaf ear was turned to their 


dineaealen complaints. But such crimes, if committed by 
jr Athenian citizens or officers, might have been brought 
eee | * 50.8 formal exposure before the public sitting of the 
both of dikastery, and there can be no doubt that both would 
Athenian | have been severely punished. We shall see hereafter 
pore that an enormity of this description, committed by the 


Athenian general Pachés at Mityléné, cost him his 
life before the Athenian dikasts.2 Xenophén, in the dark and 
one-sided representation which he gives of the Athenian demo- 
cracy, remarks, that if the subject-allies had not been made 
amenable to justice at Athens, they would have cared little for 
the people of Athens, and would have paid court only to those 
individual Athenians, generals, trierarchs, or envoys, who visited 
the islands on service; but under the existing system, the subjects 
were compelled to visit Athens either as plaintiffs or defendants, 
and were thus under the necessity of paying court to the bulk of 
the people also—that is, to those humbler citizens out of whom 
the dikasteries were formed; they supplicated the dikasts in 
court for favour or lenient dealing.* But this is only an invidious 
manner of discrediting what was really a protection to the allies, 
both in purpose and in reality. For it was a lighter lot to be 
brought for trial before the dikastery than to be condemned 
without redress by the general on service, or to be forced to buy 
off his condemnation by a bribe. Moreover the dikastery was 
open not merely to receive accusations against citizens of the 
allied cities, but also to entertain complaints which they preferred 
against others. 


1Plut., Pelop. c. 20; Plut., Am. 
Nar. c. 3, p. 773. 


2 See infra, chap. 49. 
3 Xenophon, Repub. Athen. i. 18. 


mpos ¢ 8é rovTots, et KEV ph emi dikas feooy 
ou TUMBAXOL, Tos exmAcovras *AGnvatwy 
Eri av Hévous, TOUS Te orparnyous Kat 
Tous Tpinpdpxovs kal mpéoBes* vov s 

yvaykacrat Tov Shmov KoAakeveww Taw 


*A@nvaiwy els gxacros Tav TULMAXWY, 
yryvdonwy bre Set pmév adixduevov *AG)- 
vace dixny Sodvat Kai AaBetv, obK év GA- 
Aois TLsty, GAN’ év 7G Sipe, ds éore 
vop.os "AOnryce. Kai avriBodjoat avay- 
Kagerar éy Tois dixagrypio.s, gees €ia- 
tovrdés tov, émdaup dverOar Tis xerpds. 
ba rodTo ody ep oUmpaxor DAoe 
Tov Syuov tav “AOnvaiwy Kabeorace 
BaAAOV. 
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Assuming the dikasteries at Athens to be ever so defective as 


tribunals for administering justice, we must recollect 
that they were the same tribunals under which every 
Athenian citizen held his own fortune or reputation, 
and that the native of any subject city was admitted 
to the same chance of justice as the native of Athens, 
Accordingly we find the Athenian envoy at Sparta, 
immediately before the Peloponnesian war, taking 


peculiar credit to the imperial 


for equal dealing with her subject-allies. 


The di- 


city on this ground, 


“Tf our power (he 


says) were to pass into other hands, the comparison would 
presently show how moderate we are in the use of it; but as 
regards us, our very moderation is unfairly turned to our dis- 
paragement rather than to our praise. For even though we put 
ourselves at disadvantage in matters litigated with our allies, 
and though we have appointed such matters to be judged among 
ourselves, and under laws equal to both parties, we are repre- 
sented as animated by nothing better than a love of litigation.”} 


_ 2 Thucyd. i. 76,77. dAdovs y’ av ody 
otducOa. Ta Nucrepa AaBdvras Set~a av 
padvora ct Te peTpidgopev* quiv dé Kai 
€« TOD Emcetkods abofia To mwAéov H Erat- 
VOS OUK éik: TepiegTn. Kat éAaccov- 
pevot yap év tats SuuBodratas mpds Tos 
éuppaxous Sixars, kal map’ Huty adrois év 
Tots Omoiors vomots TOMpoavTes Tas Kpi- 
gets, PtAodixecy Soxodpev, 

I construe fvuBodAaiats Sixats as con- 
nected in meaning with fvy8dAaa and 
not with ty mpl Duker 
and Blomfield in preference to Poppo 
and Goller:; see the elaborate notes of 
the two latter editors. Sica: awd fup- 
Addy indicated the arrangements con- 
cluded by ial convention between 
two different cities, a of both, 
for the parce of de y 
versies between their respective citizens; 
they were something essentially apart 
from ordi judicial arrange- 
ments of either state. Now what the 
Athenian orator here insists upon is 
exactly the contrary of this idea: he 
says that the allies were admitted to 
the benefit of Athenian trial and Athe- 
nian laws, in like manner with the 
citizens themselves, The judiciai 
arrangements by which the Athenian 
allies were brought before the Athe- 
nian dikasteries cannot with propriety 
be said to be Sica awd fupBddrwy; 


mining contro- x 


unless the act of original incorporation 
into Loe! Lene § of Délos is thes 

a as a €vuBodov or agreemen 

which ta a buce eiuy ie late in 
—_ not in the proper sense in 
which Sica: awd f~vpBddrwv are com- 
monly mentioned. Moreover I think 
that the of Antipho (De Cede 
Herodis, p. 74) proves that it was the 
citizens of places not in alliance with 
Athens who litigated with Athenians 
according to dixat awd ~évuBodrAwv—not 
the allies of Athens while they resided 
in their own native cities ; for I agree 
with the interpretation which Boeckh 
hag upon this , in opposition 
o Platner and Schomann ¥ 
Public Econ. of Athens, book iii. ch. 
p. 403, Eng. Transl. ; Schémann, 
Der Attisch. Prozess p. 778; Platner, 
Prozess und Klagen bei den Attikern, 
ch. iv. 2, Fy ing where the latter 
discusses both the passages of Antipho 
and Thucydidés). 

The passages in Demosthenés, Orat. 
de Halones. c. 3, pp. , 99; and Ando- 
kidés cont, Alkibiad. c. 7, p. 121 (I 
quote this latter oration, though it is 
undoubtedly spurious, use we may 
well suppose the author of it to be con- 
versant with the nature and contents 
of évufoda), give us a sufficient idea of 
these ju conv: or é¥ppoda 

# 
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“ Our allies (he adds) would complain less if we made open use of 
our superior force with regard to them; but we discard such 
maxims, and deal with them upon an equal footing: and they 
are so accustomed to this that they think themselves entitled to 
complain at every trifling disappointment of their expectations. 


—special and liable to differ in each 
particular case. They seem to me es- 
sentially distinct from that systematic 
scheme of proceeding whereby the 
dikasteries of Athens were made cog- 
nizant of all, or most, important con- 
troversies among or between the allied 
cities, as well as of political accusations. 
M. Boeckh draws a distinction 
between the autonomous allies (Chios 
and Lesbos, at the time immediately 
before the Peloponnesian war) and the 
subject-allies ; “‘the former class (he 
says) retained possession of unlimited 
jurisdiction, whereas the latter were 
compelled to try all their disputes in 
the courts of Athens”. Doubitiess this 
distinction would prevail to a certain 
degree, but how far it was pushed 
we can hardly say. Suppose that a 
dispute took place between Chios 
and one of the subject-islands—or 
between an individual Chian and an 
individual Thasian—would not the 
Chian plaintiff sue, or the Chian 
defendant be sued, before the Athenian 
dikastery? Suppose that an Athenian 
citizen or officer became involved in 
dispute with a Chian, would not the 
Athenian dikastery be the competent 
court, whichever of the two were 
laintiff or defendant? Suppose a 
hian citizen or magistrate to be 
suspected of fomenting revolt, would 
it not be competent to any accuser, 
either Chian or Athenian, to indict 
him before the dikastery at Athens? 
Abuse of power, or peculation, com- 
mitted by Athenian officers at Chios, 
must of course be brought before the 
Athenian dikasteries, just as much 
as if the crime had been committed at 
Thasos or Naxos. We have no evidence 
to help us in regard to these questions ; 
but I incline to believe that the differ- 
ence in respect to judicial ement, 
between the autonomous and the sub- 
ject-allies, was less in degree than M. 
oeckh believes. We must recollect 
that the arrangement was not all pure 
hardship to the allies: the liability to 
be prosecuted was accompanied with 
the privilege of prosecuting for injuries 
received. 
There is one remark however which 


ap to me of im 
understanding the 
this subject. The Athenian empire, 
Bropedly so called, which by the 
confederacy of Délos after Persian 
invasion, was completely destroyed at 
the close of the oponnesian war, 
when Athens was conquered and 
taken. But after some years had 
roy towards the year 3877 B.C., 
Athens again began to make maritime 
conquests, to acquire allies, to receive 
tribute, to assemble a synod, and to 
resume her footing of something like 
an —— city. Now her Liens over 
her allies during this second period of 
empire was not near so great as it 
had been during the first, between the 
Persian and Peloponnesian wars ; nor 
can we be at all sure that what is true 
of the second is also true of the first. 
And I think it probable, that those 
————— of ie grammarians, —_ 
represent the allies as carrying on Sixas 
any évpBdAwy in ordinary tice with 
the Athenians, may r be true 
about the second empire or © 
Bekker, Anecdota, p. 4386. “A@nvatoe 
amd évuPddrwv edix 
py rrebienys > ; be 
amd EvpBodrwy 5é dixy jv, ote of THe: 
édixagovro. Also Hesychius, i. 489. ‘The 
statement here ascribed to Aristotle 
may very pene be true about the 
second alliance, though it cannot be 
held true for the first. In the secon 
the Athenians may really have 
aguufoda, or special conventions for 
judicial business, with many of 
principal allies, instead 0) 
Athens the authoritative centre, anc 
heir to the Delian synod, as they dic 
during the first. Itis to be remarked 
however that Harpokratién, in the 
explanation which he gives of ov, 
treats them in a perf 

way, a8 conventions for settlement of 
judicial controversy between city and 
city, without any particular allusion 
to Athens and her allies. mpare 
Heffter, Athenidische Gerichtsverfas- 


sung, iii. 1, 3, P 91. 
1Thucyd. i. 77. ot 8 (the allies) 
ampos pas ano 
tvov Optacipy, 
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They suffered worse hardship under the Persians before our empire 
began, and they would suffer worse under you (the Spartans) if 
you were to succeed in conquering us and making our empire 
yours.” 

History bears out the boast of the Athenian orator, both as to 
the time preceding and following the empire of Athens. And 
an Athenian citizen indeed might well regard it not as a hard- 
ship, but as a privilege to the subject-allies, that they should be 
allowed to sue him before the dikastery, and to defend themselves 
before the same tribunal either in case of wrong done to him, or 
in case of alleged treason to the imperial authority of Athens : 
they were thereby put upon a level with himself. Still more 
would he find reason to eulogise the universal competence of 
these dikasteries in providing a common legal authority for all 
disputes of the numerous distinct communities of the empire one 
with another, and for the safe navigation and general commerce 
of the Aigean. That complaints were raised against it among 
the subject-allies is noway surprising. For the empire of Athens 
generally was inconsistent with that separate autonomy to which 
every town thought itself entitled ; and this central judicature 
was one of its prominent and constantly operative institutions, as 
well as a striking mark of dependence to the subordinate com- 
munities. Yet we may safely affirm that if empire was to be 
maintained at all, no way of maintaining it could be found at 
once less oppressive and more beneficial than the superintending 
competence of the dikasteries—a system not taking its rise in the 
mere “love of litigation” (if indeed we are to reckon this a real 
feature in the Athenian character, which I shall take another 
opportunity of examining), much less in those petty collateral 
interests indicated by Xenophén,” such as the increased customs 
duty, rent of houses, and hire of slaves at Peirseus, and the 
larger profits of the heralds, arising from the influx of suitors. 
It was nothing but the power, originally inherent in the con- 
federacy of Délos, of arbitration between members and enforce- 
ment of duties towards the whole—a bes inherited by Athens 


1 ne Papmnag Srey Mae zeae seqq. ; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 18 ; Cornel. 
C. sect. ani r. 
ST Pa pnibenate , 247 —254, sect. 72. oP Lasand. ¢. 2, & 
111; Or. viii. De 5 Be 178, sect. 119 3 2 Xenophdn, Repub. Ath. i. 17, 
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from that synod, and enlarged to meet the political wants of her 
empire; to which end it was essential, even in the view of 
Xenophén himself! It may be that the dikastery was not always 
impartial between Athenian citizens privately, or the Athenian 
commonwealth collectively, and the subject-allies,—and imsofar 
the latter had good reason to complain. But on the other hand 
we have no ground for suspecting it of deliberative or standing 
unfairness, or of any other defects than such as were inseparable 
from its constitution and procedure, whoever might be the parties 
under trial. 

We are now considering the Athenian empire as it stood before 


Athenian the Peloponnesian war—before the increased exactions 
pe ay aa and the multiplied revolts, to which that war gave 
the worse rise—before the cruelties which accompanied the 
0 suppression of those revolts, and which so deeply 
cithe.. Stained the character of Athens—before that aggra- 
nesian war: vated fierceness, mistrust, contempt of obligation, and 
violencewas Tapacious violence which Thucydidés so emphatically 
para indicates as having been infused into the Greek bosum 
that war by the fever of an all-pervading contest. There had 

revailed been before this time many revolts of the Athenian 

ore. 


dependencies, from the earliest at Naxos down to the 
latest at Samos. All had been successfully suppressed, but in no 
case had Athens displayed the same unrelenting rigour as we 
shall find hereafter manifested towards Mityléné, Skiéné, and 
Mélos. The policy of Periklés, now in the plenitude of his 
power at Athens, was cautious and conservative, averse to forced 
extension of empire as well as to those increased burdens on the 
dependent allies which such schemes would have entailed, and 
tending to maintain that assured commerce in the Aigean by 
which all of them must have been gainers—not without a 


1 Xenophén, Repub. Ath.i.16. He 
states it as one of the advantageous 
consequences which induced the Athe- 
nians to bring the suits and complaints 
of the allies to Athens for trial that 
the prytaneia, or fees paid upon enter- 
ing : cause a a ering yes 
ciently large urnish all the or 
the dikasts throughout the wear a 

But in another part of his treatise 
(iii. 2, 3) he represents the Athenian 


dikasteries as overloaded with judicial 
business, much more than they could 
possibly get through; insomuch that 
there were long delays before causes 
could be brought on for trial. It could 
hardly be any great object, therefore, 
to multiply complaints artificially in 
order to make fees for the dikasts. 
2See his well-known co’ 
= the seditions at Korkyra, iii. 82, 
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conviction that the contest must arise sooner or later between 
Athens and Sparta, and that the resources as well as the temper 
of the allies must be husbanded against that contingency. If we 
read in Thucydidés the speech of the envoy from Mityléné? at 
Olympia, delivered to the Lacedeemonians and their allies in the 
fourth year of the Peloponnesian war, on occasion of the revolt 
of the city from Athens—a speech imploring aid and setting forth 
the strongest impeachment against Athens which the facts could 
be made to furnish—we shall be surprised how weak the case is 
and how much the speaker is conscious of its weakness. He has 
nothing like practical grievances and oppressions to urge against 
the imperial city. He does not dwell upon enormity of tribute, 
unpunished misconduct of Athenian officers, hardship The subject- 
of bringing causes for trial to Athens, or other sufferings Allies of 
of the subjects generally. He has nothing to say except fewpractical 
that they were defenceless and degraded subjects, and 5 eunaeee 
that Athens held authority over them without and 
against their own consent; and in the case of Mityléné, not so 
much as this could be said, since she was on the footing of an 
equal, armed, and autonomous ally. Of course this state of 
forced dependence was one which the allies, or such of them as 
could stand alone, weuld naturally and reasonably shake off 
whenever they had an opportunity.? But the negative evidence, 
derived from the speech of the Mitylenwan orator, goes far to 
make out the point contended for by the Athenian speaker at 
Sparta immediately before the war—that, beyond the fact of 
such forced dependence, the allies had little practically to complain 
of. A city like Mityléné might be strong enough to protect itself 
and its own commerce without the help of Athens. But to the 
weaker allies, the breaking up of the Athenian empire would 
have greatly lessened the security both of individuals and of 
commerce, in the waters of the Aigean, and their freedom would 
thus have been purchased at the cost of considerable positive 
disadvantages.® 





1 Thucyd. iii. 11—14. 
2 So pegging oe Coen On 
mts it in his speech deprecating the 
pete punishment about to be in- 
flicted on Mityléné—jv tiva édrcVPepov 
kai Biq apxduevov eixkdtws mpos 
avrovomiay AmOGTaYTa XELpu- 


oHpeda, &. (Thucyd. iii. 46). 

3'Tt is to be recollected that the 
Athenian empire was essentially a 
government of ies; Athens as 
an imperial state exercising authority 
over subordinate governments. To 
maintain beneficial relation between 
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Nearly the whole of the Grecian world (putting aside Italian, 
TheGrecian ‘iCcilian, and African Greeks) was at this time included 


world was 
now divided 
into two 


two governments—one supreme, the 
other subordinate—and to make the 
system work to the satisfaction of the 
people in the one as well as of the 
poor in the other, has always been 
ound a problem of great difficulty. 
Whoever reads the instructive volume 
of Sir G. C. Lewis (Essay on the 
Government of Dependencies), and 
the number of instances of practical 
misgovernment in this matter which 
are set forth therein, will be inclined 
to think that the empire of Athens 
over her allies makes compara- 
tively a creditable figure. It will 
most certainly stand full comparison 
with the government of England over 
dependencies in the last century, as 
illustrated by the history of Ireland, 
with the mal Jaws inst the 
Catholics; by the Declaration of In- 
dependence eon in 1776 by the 
American colonies, setti forth the 
age of their separation, and by 
ihe pleadings of Mr. Burke against 
Warren Hastings. 

A statement and legal trial alluded 
to by Sir Geo Lewis (p. 367) eluci- 
dates further two points not unim- 
portent on the present occasion: 1. 

he illiberal and humiliating vein of 
sentiment which is apt to arise in citi- 
zens of the supreme government towards 
those of the subordinate. 2. The pro- 
tection which English Jury-Trial never- 
theless afforded to the citizens of the 
age me against oppression by Eng- 
lish officers. 

“An action was brought in the 
Court of Common Pleas, in 1773, by 
Mr. Anthony Fabrigas, a native of 
Minorca, against General Mostyn, the 
governor of the island. The facts 

roved at the trial were that Governor 

ostyn had arrested the plaintiff, im- 
prisoned him, and transported him to 
Spain without any form of trial, on 
the ground that the plaintiff had pre- 
sented to him a petition for redress of 

ievances in a manner which he 

eemed improper. Mr. Justice Gould 
left it to the jury to say whether the 
plaintiff's behaviour was such as to 
afford a just conclusion that he was 
about to stir up sedition and mutiny 


in the garrison, or whether he meant 


either in the alliance of Lacedemén or in that of 
Athens, so that the truce of thirty years ensured a 


no more than earnestly to press his 
suit and obtain a redress of vances. 
If they thought the latter, the plaintiff 
a entitled to — - Le action. 
e jury gave a verdict for the plain- 
tiff with £3000 damages. In the follow- 
ing term an one was made for 
a new trial, which was refused by the 
whole Court. 
“The following remarks of the 
counsel for Governor Mostyn on this 
trial contain a plain and naive state- 
ment of the doctrine, that a dependency 
is to be governed, not for its own interests, 
tlodion of te jury (eald tie Se 
emen of the jury (sai e CO 
it will be time for me now to take 
notice of another circumstance, noto- 
rious to all the gentlemen who have 
been settled in the ery ha the 
natives of Minorca are but ill-affected 
to the English and to the English 
government. It is not much to be 
wondered at. They are the descend- 
ants of Spaniards, and they consider 
Spain as the country to which 
ought naturally to belo It is n 
at all to be wondered at t they are 
indisposed to the English, whom 
consider as their conquerors. 
all te Minories ee 
plaintiff perhaps s y 
oe ages | the most seditious, turbu- 
lent, and dissatisfied subject to the 
crown of Great Britain that is to be 
found in Minorca. Gentlemen, he is, 
or chooses to be called, the patriot of Min- 
orca. Now, patriotism is a very 
thing among ourselves, and we owe 
much to it; we owe our liberties to it; 
but we should have but little to value, 
and perhaps we should have but little 
of what we now enjoy, were it not for 
our trade. And for the sake of our trade 
it ts not jit that we should encourage 
patriotism in Minorca; for it is there 
destructive of our trade, and there is 
an end to our trade in the Mediter- 
ranean, if it goes there. But here it is 
very well; for the body of the people 
in this country will have it; they have 
demanded it; and in consequence of 
their demands they have enor 
ties which they will transmit to their 
evens & and it is not in the power of 
is government to deprive them of it. 
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suspension of hostilities everywhere. Moreover the great 
Lacedzemonian confederates had determined by a 
majority of votes to refuse the request of Samos for "8 
aid in her revolt against Athens ; whereby it seemed 
established, as practical international law, that neither punishing 
of these two great aggregate bodies should intermeddle 
with the other, and that each should restrain or punish 
its own disobedient members.! 

Of this refusal, which materially affected the course of events, 
the main advisers had been the Corinthians, in spite of that fear 
and dislike of Athens which prompted many of the allies to vote 
for war2 The position of the Corinthians was peculiar; for 
while Sparta and her other allies were chiefly land-powers, 
Corinth had been from early times maritime, commercial, and 
colonizing. She had indeed once possessed the largest navy in 
Greece, along with Aigina; but either she had not increased it 
at all during the last forty years, or if she had, her comparative 
naval importance had been sunk by the gigantic expansion of 
Athens. The Corinthians had both commerce and colonies— 
Leukas, Anaktorium, Ambrakia, Korkyra, &c.—along or near the 
coast of Epirus ; they had also their colony Potidea, situated on 
the isthmus of Palléné in Thrace, and intimately connected with 
them ; and the interest of their commerce made them averse to 
collision with the superior navy of the Athenians. It was this 


But they will take care of all our con- 
quests abroad. If that spirit prevailed 
in Minorca, the consequence would be 
the loss of that country, and, of course 
of our Mediterranean trade. We should 
be sorry to set all our slaves free in our 
plantations.’” 

The prodigious sum of damages 
awarded by the jury shows the strength 
of their sympathy with this Minorquin 

laintift inst the English officer. 

doubt not that the feeling of the di- 
kastery at Athens was much of the 
same kind, and often quite as strong ; 
sincerely disposed to protect the sub- 
ject-allies against misconduct of Athe- 
— ah owe or inspect ee 4 

e feelings exp n the speec 

above-cited would also often find utter- 
ance from Athenian orators in the 
assembly ; and it would not be difficult 
to produce parallel passages, in which 
these orators imply discontent on the 


part of the allies to be the natural state 
of things, such as Athens could not 
hope to escape. The speech here given 
shows that such feelings arise, almost 
inevitably, out of the uncomfortable 
relation of two governments, one su- 

reme and the other subordinate, 

hey are not the product of peculiar 
cruelty and oppression on the part of 
the Athenian democracy, as Mr. Mit- 
ford and so many others have sought 
to prove. 


1 See the important passage already 
adverted to in a prior note. 

Thucyd. i, 40. ob5é yap jets Sapiov 
arocravrwy Wihov mporebépela évavriav 
buiv, tay dAdAwv TleAorovynciov Sixa 
éevndiopévwv et xpy adrois apvverv, 
davepas 8@ avreiropev Tovs 
mpocyKxovrTas Euppaxovs avrey 
Tiva KoAagety 


2 Thucyd. i. 33. 
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consideration which had induced them to resist the impulse of 
the Lacedzemonian allies towards war on behalf of Samos. For 
though their feelings both of jealousy and hatred against Athens 


were even now strong,! arising greatly out of the struggleafew . 


years before the acquisition of Megara to the Athenian alliance, 
prudence indicated that in a war against the first naval power in 
Greece, they were sure to be the greatest losers. 

So long as the policy of Corinth pointed towards peace, there 
Dolley chs + ee SCY probability that war would be avoided, 
Corinth, or at least accepted only in a case of grave necessity, 
from being by the Lacedemonian alliance. But a contingency, 

omes § distant as well as unexpected, which occurred about 
bi five years after the revolt of Samos, reversed all these 
chances, and not only extinguished the dispositions of Corinth 
towards peace, but even transformed her into the forward insti- 
gator of war. 

Amidst the various colonies planted from Corinth along the 
Disputes coast of Epirus, the greater number acknowledged on 
arine her part an hegemony or supremacy.2 What extent — 


betwee: 
Corinth and of real power and interference this acknowledgment 


ante implied, in addition to the honorary dignity, we are 
Epidamnus. not in a condition to say. But the Corinthians were 
popular, and had not carried their interference beyond the point 
which the colonists themselves found acceptable. To these 
amicable relations, however, the powerful Korkyra formed a 
glaring exception—having been generally at variance, sometimes 
in the most aggravated hostility, with 1ts mother-city, and with- 
holding from her even the accustomed tributes of honorary and 
filial respect. It was amidst such relations of habitual ill-will 
between Corinth and Korkyra that a dispute grew up respecting 
the city of Epidamnus (known afterwards in the Roman times as 
Dyrrhachium, hard by the modern Durazzo)—a colony founded 
by the Korkyreans, on the coast of Illyria in the Ionic Gulf, 
considerably to the north of their own island. So strong was the 
sanctity of Grecian custom in respect to the foundation of colonies, 
that the Korkyreeans, in spite of their enmity to Corinth, had been 
obliged to select the CEkist (or Founder-in-Chief) of Epidamnus 


1 Thucyd. i. 42. 
2 Thueyd. i. 38, jyendves ve elvar xai 74 eixndra Oavpager@a. 
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from that city—a citizen of Herakleid descent named Phalius— 
along with whom there had also come some Corinthian settlers. 
And thus Epidamnus, though a Korkyrean colony, was neverthe- 
less a recognized granddaughter (if the expression may be allowed) 
of Corinth, the recollection ot which was perpetuated by the 
solemnities periodically celebrated in honour of the Ckist.? 
Founded on the isthmus of an outlying peninsula on the sea- 
coast of the Ilyrian Taulantii, Epidamnus was at first The Epi- 
prosperous, and acquired a considerable territory as ganmian 
well as a numerous population. But during the years ald in their 
immediately preceding the period which we have Korkyra— 
now reached, it had been exposed to great reverses, they are 
Internal sedition between the oligarchy and the the Co- 
people, aggravated by attacks from the neighbouring send aid to 
Illyrians, had crippled its power; and a recent ‘hep 
revolution, in which the people put down the oligarchy, had 
reduced it still further—since the oligarchical exiles, collecting 
a force and allying themselves with the Illyrians, harassed the 
city grievously both by sea and land. The Epidamnian 
democracy was in such straits as to be forced to send to Korkyra 
for aid. Their envoys sat down as suppliants at the temple of 
Héré, cast themselves on the mercy of the Korkyreans, and 
besought them to act both as mediators with the exiled oligarchy 
and as auxiliaries against the Illyrians. Though the Korkyrezans, 
themselves democratically governed, might have been expected 
to sympathize with these suppliants and their prayers, yet their 
feeling was decidedly opposite. For it was the Epidamnian 
oligarchy who were principally connected with Korkyra, from 
whence their forefathers had emigrated, and where their family 
burial-places as well as their kinsmen were still to be found ;? 
while the Demos, or small proprietors and tradesmen of Epi- 
damnus, may perhaps have been of miscellaneous origin, and at 
any rate had no visible memorials of ancient lineage in the 
mother-island. Having been refused aid from Korkyra, and 
finding their distressed condition insupportable, the Epidamnians 
next thought of applying to Corinth. But as this was a step of 


1 d. i. 24, 25. rapovs te dmoserxvivres Kai Evyyévecay 
sThueyd, i. 26. 4ASov yap és Thy fw mpoicxdpuevor dddovro opas Kard- 
Képxupav ob TaY "Emdapviovy puyddes, yer. 
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questionable propriety, their envoys were directed first to take 
the opinion of the Delphian god. His oracle having given an 
unqualified sanction, they proceeded to Corinth with their 
- mission; describing their distress as well as their unavailing 
application at Korkyra—tendering Epidamnus to the Corinthians 
as to its CEkists and chiefs, with the most urgent entreaties for 
immediate aid to preserve it from ruin—and not omitting to 
insist on the divine sanction just obtained. It was found easy to 
persuade the Corinthians, who, looking upon Epidamnus as a 
joint-colony from Corinth and Korkyra, thought themselves not 
only authorized, but bound, to undertake its defence—a resolution 
much prompted by their ancient feud against Korkyra. They 
speedily organized an expedition, consisting partly of intended 
new settlers, partly of a protecting military force—Corinthian, 
Leukadian, and Ambrakidtic ; which combined body, in order 
to avoid opposition from the powerful Korkyrean navy, was 
marched by land as far as Apolldénia, and transported from thence 
by sea to Epidamnus.* 

The arrival of such a reinforcement rescued the city for the 
The Kor- moment, but drew upon it a formidable increase of 
nck Epi. Peril from the Korkyreans, who looked upon the 
damnus— interference of Corinth as an infringement of their 
armatter Tights, and resented it in the strongest manner. 
by Corinth. Their feelings were further inflamed by the Epidam- 
nian oligarchical exiles, who, coming to the island with petitions 
for succour and appeals to the tombs of their Korkyrean ancestors, 
found a ready sympathy. They were placed on board a fleet of 
twenty-five triremes, afterwards strengthened by a further 
reinforcement, which was sent to Epidamnus with the insulting 
requisition that they should be forthwith restored and the new- 
comers from Corinth dismissed. No attention being paid to such 
demands, the Korkyreans commenced the blockade of the city 
with forty ships and with an auxiliary land force of Illyrians— 
making proclamation that any person within, citizen or not, 
might depart safely if he chose, but would be dealt with as an 
enemy if he remained. How many persons profited by this 
permission we do not know ; but at least enough to convey to 


1 Thucyd. i. 26, 
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Corinth the news that their troops in Epidamnus were closely 
besieged. The Corinthians immediately hastened the equipment 
of a second expedition—sufficient not only for the rescue of the 
place, but to surmount that resistance which the Korkyreans 
were sure to offer. In addition to thirty triremes and three 
thousand hoplites of their own, they solicited aid both in ships 
and money from many of their allies. Eight ships fully manned 
were furnished by Megara, four by Palés in the island of Kephal- 
lenia, five by Epidaurus, two by Troezén, one by Hermioné, ten 
by Leukas, and eight by Ambrakia, together with pecuniary 
contributions from Thébes, Phlius, and Elis. They further 
proclaimed a public invitation for new settlers to Epidamnus, 
promising equal political rights to all ; an option being allowed 
to any one, who wished to become a settler without being ready 
to depart at once, to ensure future admission by depositing the 
sum of fifty Corinthian drachmas. Though it might seem that 
the prospects of these new settlers were full of doubt and danger, 
yet such was the confidence entertained in the metropolitan 
protection of Corinth, that many were found as well to join the 
fleet as to pay down the deposit for liberty of future junction. 
All these proceedings on the part of Corinth, though undertaken 
with intentional hostility towards Korkyra, had not eae 
been preceded by any formal proposition such as was _strance of 
customary among Grecian states—a harshness of deal- ed 
ing arising not merely from her hatred towards bh ne SPS as 
Korkyra, but also from the peculiar political position the Pelo- 
of that island, which stood alone and isolated, not Pommesians. 
enrolled either in the Athenian or in the Lacedeemonian alliance. 
The Korkyrzans, well aware of the serious preparation now 
going on at Corinth and of the union among so many cities 
against them, felt themselves hardly a match for it alone, in spite 
of their wealth and their formidable naval force of 120 triremes, 
inferior only to that of Athens. They made an effort to avert 
the storm by peaceable means, prevailing upon some mediators 
from Sparta and Sikyén to aecompany them to Corinth ; where, 
while they required that the forces and settlers recently de- 
spatched to Epidamnus should be withdrawn, denying all right 
on the part of Corinth to interfere in that colony, they at the 
same time offered, if the point were disputed, to refer it for 
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arbitration either to some impartial Peloponnesian city or to the 
Delphian oracle ; such arbiter to determine to which of the two 
cities Epidamnus as a colony really belonged, and the decision — 
to be obeyed by both. They solemnly deprecated recourse to 
arms, which, if persisted in, would drive them as a matter of 
necessity to seek new allies such as they would not willingly — 
apply to. To this the Corinthians answered that they could 
entertain no proposition until the Korkyraan besieging force was — 
withdrawn from Epidamnus. Whereupon the Korkyreans 
rejoined that they would withdraw it at once, provided the new 
settlers and the troops sent by Corinth were removed at the 
time. Either there ought to be this reciprocal retirement, or the 
Korkyreans would acquiesce in the statu quo on both sides, until 
the arbiters should have decided. 

Although the Korkyreans had been unwarrantably harsh in 
risbhibed rejecting the first supplication from Epidamnus, yet 
between in their propositions made at Corinth right and 


open equity were on their side. But the Corinthians had 


= gone too far, and assumed an attitude too decidedly 
of the’ aggressive, to admit of listening to arbitration. 
tter. 


Accordingly, so soon as their armament was equipped, 
they set sail for Epidamnus, despatching a herald to declare war — 
formally against the Korkyreans. When the armament, con- 
sisting of seventy-five triremes under Aristeus, Kallikratés, and 
Timanor, with 2000 hoplites under Archetimus and Isarchidas, 
had reached Cape Aktium at the mouth of the Ambrakian Gulf, 
it was met by a Korkyrean herald in a little boat forbidding all 
farther advance—a summons of course unavailing, and quickly 
followed by the appearance of the Korkyrean fleet. Out of the 
120 triremes which constituted the naval establishment of the 
island, forty were engaged in the siege of Epidamnus, but all the 
remaining eighty were now brought into service ; the older ships 
being specially repaired for the occasion. In the action which 
ensued, they gained a complete victory, destroying fifteen 
Corinthiav ships, and taking a considerable number of prisoners. 
And on the very day of the victory, Epidamnus surrendered to 
their besieging fleet, under covenant that the Corinthians within 
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it should be held as prisoners, and that the other new-comers 
should be sold as slaves. The Corinthians and their allies did 
not long keep the sea after their defeat, but retired home, while 
the Korkyrzeans remained undisputed masters of the neighbouring 
sea. Having erected a trophy on Leukimmé, the adjoining 
promontory of their island, they proceeded, according to the 
melancholy practice of Grecian warfare, to kill all their prisoners! 
—except the Corinthians, who were carried home and detained 
as prizes of great value for purposes of negotiation. They next 
began to take vengeance on those allies of Corinth who had lent 
assistance to the recent expedition : they ravaged the territory of 
Leukas, burnt Kylléné the seaport of Elis, and inflicted so much 
damage that the Corinthians were compelled towards the end of 
the summer to send a second armament to Cape Aktium, for the 
defence of Leukas, Anaktorium, and Ambrakia. The Korkyrean 
fleet was again assembled near Cape Leukimmé, but no further 
action took place, and at the approach of winter both armaments 
were disbanded.? 

Deeply were the Corinthians humiliated by their defeat at sea, 
together with the dispersion of the settlers whom they 
had brought together; and though their original ro gra 
project was frustrated by the loss of Epidamnus, they Preparations 
were only the more bent on complete revenge against Corinth for 
their old enemy Korkyra. They employed themselves the war. 
for two entire years after the battle in building new 
ships and providing an armament adequate to their purposes ; and 
in particular, they sent round, not only to the Peloponnesian sea- 
ports, but also to the islands under the empire of Athens, in order 
to take into their pay the best class of seamen. By such prolonged 
efforts ninety well-manned Corinthian ships were ready to set 
sail in the third year after the battle. The entire fleet, when 
reinforced by the allies, amounted to not less than 150 sail: 


1To illustrate this treatment of simes toute l’armée de I’autre cété du 

risoners of war among the ancient Danube en notre camp. néral 
breaks, I transcribe an incident from commanda que l'on tut tous les prison- 
the more recent history of Euro It niers du jour précédent, parcequ’ils 
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twenty-seven triremes from Ambrakia, twelve from Megara, ten 
from Elias, as many from Leukas, and one from Anaktorium, 
Each of these allied squadrons had officers of its own, while the — 
Corinthian Xenokleidés and four others were commanders-in- 
chief. 

But the elaborate preparations going on at Corinth were no 
ayers: secret to the Korkyrzans, who well knew, besides, the 
tion of the numerous allies which that city could command, and 
rmans tobe her extensive influence throughout Greece. So for- 
received midable an attack was more than they could venture 
allies of to brave, alone and unaided. They had never yet 
Se enrolled themselves among the allies either of Athens 
or of Lacedemén. It had been their pride and policy to 
maintain a separate line of action, which, by means of their 
wealth, their power, and their very peculiar position, they had 
hitherto been enabled to do with safety. That they had been 
able so to proceed with safety, however, was considered both by 
friends and enemies as a peculiarity belonging to their island ; 
from whence we may draw an inference how little the islands in 
the Aigean, now under the Athenian empire, would have been 
able to maintain any real independence, if that empire had been 
broken up. But though Korkyra had been secure in this policy 
of isolation up to the present moment, such had been the increase 
and consolidation of forces elsewhere throughout Greece, that 
even she could pursue it no longer. To apply for admission into 
the Lacedemonian confederacy, wherein her immediate enemy 
exercised paramount influence, being out of the question, she had 
no choice except to seek alliance with Athens. That city had as 
yet no dependencies in the Ionic Gulf: she was not of kindred 
lineage, nor had she had any previous amicable relations with the 
Dorian Korkyra. But if there was thus no previous fact or 
feeling to lay the foundation of alliance, neither was there any- 
thing to forbid it; for in the truce between Athens and Sparta 
it had been expressly stipulated, that any city, not actually 
enrolled in the alliance of either, might join the one or the other 
at pleasure.? While the proposition of alliance was thus formally 
open either for acceptance or refusal, the time and circumstances 
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under which it was to be made rendered it full of grave eontin- 
gencies to all parties. The Korkyrean envoys, who now for the 
first time visited Athens for the purpose of making it, came 
thither with doubtful hopes of success, though to their island the 
question was one of life or death. 

According to the modern theories of government, to declare 
war, to make peace, and to contract alliances, are Adaress of 
functions proper to be entrusted to the executive the Korky- 

. rean 
government apart from the representative assembly. envoys to 
According to ancient ideas, these were precisely the fien ratiic 
topics most essential to submit for the decision of the sembly. 
full assembly of the people ; and in point of fact they were so 
submitted, even under governments only partially democratical, 
much more, of course, under the complete democracy of Athens. 
The Korkyrean envoys on reaching that city would first open 
their business to the Stratégi or generals of the state, who would 
appoint a day for them to be heard before the public assembly, 
with full notice beforehand to the citizens. The mission was no 
secret, for the Korkyrzans had themselves intimated their inten- 
tion at Corinth, at the time when they proposed reference of the 
quarrel to arbitration. Even without such notice, the political 
necessity of the step was obvious enough to make the Corinthians 
anticipate it. Lastly, their proxent at Athens (Athenian citizens 
who watched over Corinthian interests, public and private, in 
confidential correspondence with that government, and who, 
sometimes by appointment, sometimes as volunteers, discharged 
partly the functions of ambassadors in modern times) would com- 
municate to them the arrival of the Korkyrzan envoys. So that, 
on the day appointed for the latter to be heard before the public 
assembly, Corinthian envoys were also present to answer them 
and to oppose the granting of their prayer. 

Thucydidés has given in his history the speeches of both ; that 
is, hes of his own composition, but representing 
in all probability the substance of what was actually ona wae 
said, and of what he perhaps himself heard. Though insist, a 
pervaded throughout by the peculiar style and harsh Gren! ae 
structure of the historian, these speeches are yet 
among the plainest and most business-like in his whole work ; 
bringing before us thoroughly the existing situation, which was 
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one of doubt and difficulty, presenting reasons of considerable 
force on each of the opposite sides. . 

The Korkyreans, after lamenting their previous improvidence, — 3 
which had induced them to defer seeking alliance until the hour 
of need arrived, presented themselves as claimants for the friend- 
ship of Athens on the strongest grounds of common interests and 
reciprocal usefulness, Though their existing danger and need of 
Athenian support was now urgent, it had not been brought upon 
them in an unjust quarrel or by disgraceful conduct. They had 
proposed to Corinth a fair arbitration respecting Epidamnus, and 
their application had been refused—which showed where the 
right of the case lay: moreover they were now exposed single- 
handed, not to Corinth alone, whom they had already vanquished, 
but to a formidable confederacy organized under her auspices, 
including choice mariners hired even from the allies of Athens, 
In granting their prayer, Athens would in the first place neutra- 
lize this misemployment of her own mariners, and would at the 
same time confer an indelible obligation, protect the cause of 
right, and secure to herself an important reinforcement. For 
next to her own, the Korkyrzan naval force was the most powerful 
in Greece, and this was now placed within her reach. If by 
declining the present offer she permitted Korkyra to be over- 
come, that naval force would pass to the side of her enemies; 
for such were Corinth and the Peloponnesian alliance—and such 
they would soon be openly declared. In the existing state of 
Greece, a collision between that alliance and Athens could not 
long be postponed. It was with a view to this contingency that 
the Corinthians were now seeking to seize Korkyra along with 
her naval force.1 The policy of Athens therefore imperiously 
called upon her to frustrate such a design, by now assisting the 
Korkyreans, She was permitted to do this by the terms of the 
Thirty years’ truce. And although some might contend that, in 
the present critical conjuncture, acceptance of Korkyra was 
tantamount to a declaration of war with Corinth, yet the fact 
would falsify such predictions ; for Athens would so strengthen 
herself that her enemies would be more than ever unwilling to 
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attack her. She would not only render her naval force irresis- 
tibly powerful, but would become mistress of the communication 
between Sicily and Peloponnésus, and thus prevent the Sicilian 
Dorians from sending reinforcements to the Peloponnesians.1 

To these representations on the part of the Korkyreans, the 
Corinthian speakers made reply. They denounced 
the selfish and iniquitous policy pursued by Korkyra, 
not less in the matter of Epidamnus than in all 
former time*—which was the real reason why she jycem y 
had ever been ashamed of honest allies. Above all i reply. 
things, she had always acted undutifully and wickedly towards 
Corinth her mother city, to whom she was bound by those ties 
of colonial allegiance which Grecian morality recognized, and 
which the other Corinthian colonies cheerfully obeyed.’ Epi- 
damnus was not a Korkyrzan, but a Corinthian colony. The 
Korkyreans, having committed wrong in besieging it, had 
proposed arbitration without being willing to withdraw their 
troops while arbitration was pending: they now impudently 
came to ask Athens to become accessory after the fact in such 
injustice. The provision of the Thirty years’ truce might seem 
indeed to allow Athens to receive them as allies; but that 
provision was not intended to permit the reception of cities 
already under the tie of colonial allegiance elsewhere—still less 
the reception of cities engaged in an active and pending quarrel, 
where any countenance to one party in the quarrel was neces- 
sarily a declaration of war against the opposite. If either party 
had a right to invoke the aid of Athens on this occasion, Corinth 
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had a better right than Korkyra. For the latter had never had 
any transactions with the Athenians, while Corinth was not only 
still under covenant of amity with them, through the Thirty 
years’ truce, but had also rendered material service to them by 
dissuading the Peloponnesian allies from assisting the revolted 
Samos. By such dissuasion, the Corinthians had upheld the 
principle of Grecian international law, that each alliance was 
entitled to punish its own refractory members. They now called 
upon Athens to respect this principle by not interfering between 
Corinth and her colonial allies,’ especially as the violation of it 
would recoil inconveniently upon Athens herself with her 
numerous dependencies. As for the fear of an impending war 
between the Peloponnesian alliance and Athens, such a contin- 
gency was as yet uncertain, and might possibly never occur at 
all, if Athens dealt justly, and consented to conciliate Corinth on 
this critical occasion. But it would assuredly occur if she 
refused such conciliation, and the dangers thus entailed upon 
Athens would be far greater than the promised naval co-operation 
of Korkyra would compensate.” 

Such was the substance of the arguments urged by the con- 
Decision nding envoys before the Athenian public assembly, 
of the in this momentous debate. For two days did the 
a qualified debate continue, the assembly being adjourned over 
coer to the morrow ; so considerable was the number of 
request of | speakers, and probably also the divergence of their 


Korkyra- views. Unluckily Thucydidés does not give us any 


Athenian of these Athenian discourses—not even that of — 


sek oor Periklés, who determined the ultimate result. 

rane S22 Epidamnus with its disputed question of metropo- 
litan right occupied little the attention of the Athenian assembly. 
But the Korkyrean naval force was indeed an immense item, 
since the question was whether it should stand on their side or 


against them—an item which nothing could counterbalance except 


the dangers of a Peloponnesian war. “Let us avoid this last 
calamity (was the opinion of many) even at the sacrifice of seeing 
Korkyra conquered, and all her ships and seamen in the service 
of the Peloponnesian league.” “You will not really avoid it, 
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even by that great sacrifice (was the reply of others). The 
generating causes of war are at work, and it will infallibly come 
whatever you may determine respecting Korkyra: avail yourselves 
of the present opening, instead of being driven ultimately to 
undertake the war at great comparative disadvantage.” Of these 
two views, the former was at first decidedly preponderant in the 
assembly ;1 but they gradually came round to the latter, which 
was conformable to the steady conviction of Periklés. It was 
however resolved to take a sort of middle course, so as to save 
Korkyra, and yet, if possible, to escape violation of the existing 
truce and the consequent Peloponnesian war. To comply with 
the request of the Korkyrxans, by adopting them unreservedly 
as allies, would have laid the Athenians under the necessity of 
accompanying them in an attack of Corinth, if required, which 
would have been a manifest infringement of the truce. Accord- 
ingly nothing more was concluded than an alliance for purposes 
strictly defensive, to preserve Korkyra and her possessions in case 
they were attacked ; nor was any greater force equipped to back 
this resolve than a squadron of ten triremes, under Lacedemonius 
son of Kimén. The smallness of this force would satisfy the 
Corinthians that no aggression was contemplated against their 
city, while it would save Korkyra from ruin and would in fact 
feed the war so as to weaken and cripple the naval force of both 
parties*—which was the best result that Athens could hope for. 
The instructions to Lacedzmonius and his two colleagues were 
express: not to engage in fight with the Corinthians unless they 
were actually approaching Korkyra or some Korkyrean possession 
with a view to attack ; but in that case to do his best on the 
defensive. 

The great Corinthian armament of 150 sail soon took its 
departure from the Gulf, and reached a harbour on the coast of 
Epirus at the Cape called Cheimerium, nearly opposite to the 
southern extremity of Korkyra. They there established a naval 
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station and camp, summoning to their aid a considerable force 
Waval from the friendly Epirotic tribes in the neighbour- 
combat hood. The Korkyrzan fleet of 110 sail, under Mei- 
between the kiadés and two others, together with the ten Athenian 
and Sey ships, took station at one of the adjoining islands 
tacticson called Sybota, while the land force and 1000 Zakyn- 
both sides. thian hoplites were posted on the Korkyraan Cape 
Leukimmé. Both sides prepared for battle: the Corinthians, 
taking on board three days’ provisions, sailed by night from 
Cheimerium, and encountered in the morning the Korkyravan ~ 
fleet advancing towards them, distributed into three squadrons, 
one under each of the three generals, and having the ten Athenian’ 
ships at the extreme right. Opposed to them were ranged the 
choice vessels of the Corinthians, occupying the left of their 
aggregate fleet; next came the various allies, with Megarians 
and Ambrakiots on the extreme right. Never before had two 
such numerous fleets, both Grecian, engaged in battle. But the 
tactics and manceuvring were not commensurate to the numbers. 
The decks were crowded with hoplites and bowmen, while the 
rowers below, on the Korkyrean side at least, were in great part 
slaves. The ships on both sides, being rowed forward so as to 
drive in direct impact prow against prow, were grappled together, 
and a fierce hand-combat was then commenced between the troops 
on board of each, as if they were on land—or rather, like boarding- 
parties: all upon the old-fashioned system of Grecian sea-fight, 
without any of those improvements introduced into the Athenian 
navy during the last generation. In Athenian naval attack, the 
ship, the rowers, and the steersman were of much greater 
importance than the armed soldiers on deck. By strength and 
exactness of rowing, by rapid and sudden change of direction, by 
feints calculated to deceive, the Athenian captain sought to drive 
the sharp beak of his vessel, not against the prow, but against 
the weaker and more vulnerable parts of his enemy—-side, oars, — 
or stern. The ship thus became in the hands of her crew the 
real weapon of attack, which was intended first to disable the 
enemy and leave him unmanageable on the water ; and not until 
this was done did the armed men on deck begin their operations.* 
naval battle ‘into &and-battle ‘on repugnant to Athonian feeling, as we 
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Lacedemonius with his ten Athenian ships, though forbidden by 
his instructions to share in the battle, lent as much aid as he 
could by taking position at the extremity of the line and by 
making motions as if about to attack ; while his seamen had full 
leisure to contemplate what they would despise as lubberly 
handling of the ships on both sides. All was confusion after the 
battle had been joined. The ships on both sides became entangled, 
the oars broken and unmanageable,—orders could neither be 
heard nor obeyed,—and the individual valour of the hoplites and 
bowmen on deck became the decisive point on which victory 
turned. 

On the right wing of the Corinthians, the left of the Korkyreans 
was victorious. Their twenty ships drove back the 4 gory. 
Ambrakiot allies of Corinth, and not only pursued reans are 
them to the shore, but also landed and plundered the phate sa: 
tents. Their rashness in thus keeping so long out of the battle 
proved incalculably mischievous, the rather as their total number 
was inferior ; for their right wing, opposed to the best ships of 
Corinth, was after a hard struggle thoroughly beaten. Many of the 
ships were disabled, and the rest obliged to retreat as they could 
—a retreat which the victorious ships on the other wing might 
have protected, had there been any effective discipline in the 
fleet, but which now was only imperfectly aided by the ten 
Athenian ships under Lacedwmonius. Though at first they 
obeyed the instructions from home in abstaining from actual 
blows, yet—when the battle became doubtful, and still more, 
when the Corinthians were pressing their victory—the Athenians 
could no longer keep aloof, but attacked the pursuers in good 
earnest, and did much to save the defeated Korkyreans. As 
soon as the latter had been pursued as far as their own island, 
the victorious Corinthians returned to the scene of action, which 
was covered with crippled and water-logged ships, of their own 
and their enemies, as well as with seamen, soldiers, and wounded 
men, either helpless aboard the wrecks or keeping above water 
as well as they could—among the number, many of their own 
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citizens and allies, especially on their defeated right wing. 
Through these disabled vessels they sailed, not attempting to 
tow them off, but looking only to the crews aboard, and making 
some of them prisoners, but putting the greater number to death. 
Some even of their own allies were thus slain, not being easily 
distinguishable. The Corinthians having picked up their own 
dead bodies as well as they could, transported them to Sybota, 
the nearest point of the coast of Epirus ; after which they again 
mustered their fleet, and returned to resume the attack against 
the Korkyreans on their own coast. The latter got together as 
many of their ships as were seaworthy, together with the small 
reserve which had remained in harbour, in order to prevent at 
any rate a landing on the coast; and the Athenian ships, now 
within the strict letter of their instructions, prepared to co-operate 
with full energy in the defence. It was already late in the 
afternoon ; but the Corinthian fleet, though their pean had 
already been shouted for attack, were suddenly seen to back 
water instead of advancing ; presently they pulled round, and 
steered direct for the Epirotic coast. The Korkyreans did not 
comprehend the cause of this sudden retreat, until at length it 
was proclaimed that an unexpected relief of twenty fresh Athenian 
ships was approaching under Glaukon and Andokidés, which 
the Corinthians had been the first to descry, and had even 
believed to be the forerunners of a larger fleet. It was already 
dark when these fresh ships reached Cape Leukimmé, having 


traversed the waters covered with wrecks and dead bodies? At 


first the Korkyreans even mistook them for enemies. The 
reinforcement had been sent from Athens, probably after more 
accurate information of the comparative force of Corinth and 
Korkyra, under the impression that the original ten ships would 
prove inadequate for the purpose of defence—an impression more 
than verified by the reality. 

Though the twenty Athenian ships were not, as the Corinthians 
had imagined, the precursors of a larger fleet, they were found 
sufficient to change completely the face of affairs. In the 
preceding action the Korkyreans had had seventy ships sunk or 
disabled—the Corinthians only thirty—so that the superiority of 
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numbers was still on the side of the latter, who were however 
encumbered with the care of 1000 prisoners (800 of 

them slaves) captured, not easy either to lodge or to 4 rein. 
guard in the narrow accommodations of an ancient forcement 
trireme. Even apart from this embarrassment, the Athens— 
Corinthians were in no temper to hazard a second jinthian 
battle against thirty Athenian ships in addition to ‘eet a 
the remaining Korkyrean, And when their enemies numerous 
sailed across to offer them battle on the Epirotic coast, pa bs 
they not only refused it, but thought of nothing but 

immediate retreat—with serious alarm lest the Athenians should 
now act aggressively, treating all amicable relations ostitities 
between Athens and Corinth as practically extin- 2ot yet 
guished by the events of the day before. Having Bogan 
ranged their fleet in line not far from shore, they aa 
tested the dispositions of the Athenian commanders Corinth. 
by sending forward a little boat with a few men to address to 
them the following remonstrance. The men carried no herald’s 
staff (we should say, no flag of truce), and were therefore 
completely without protection against an enemy. “Ye act 
wrongfully, Athenians (they exclaimed), in beginning the war 
and violating the truce ; for ye are using arms to oppose us in 
punishing our enemies. If it be really your intention to hinder 
us from sailing against Korkyra or anywhere else that we choose, 
in breach of the truce, take first of all us who now address you, 
and deal with us as enemies.” It was not the fault of the 
Korkyreans that this last idea was not instantly realized ; for 
such of them as were near enough to hear instigated the Athenians 
by violent shouts to kill the men in the boat. But the latter, 
far from listening to such an appeal, dismissed them with the 
answer: “ We neither begin the war nor break the truce, 
Peloponnesians : we have come simply to aid these Korkyreans 
our allies. If ye wish to sail anywhere else, we make no 
opposition ; but if ye are about to sail against Korkyra or any of 
her possessions, we shall use our best means to prevent you.” 
Both the answer and the treatment of the men in the boat 
satisfied the Corinthians that their retreat would be unopposed, 
and they accordingly commenced it as soon as they could get 
ready, staying however to erect a trophy at Sybota on the Epirotic 
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coast, in commemoration of their advantage on the preceding day. 
In their voyage homeward they surprised Anaktorium at the 
mouth of the Ambrakiotic Gulf, which they had hitherto 
possessed jointly with the Korkyrzans, planting in it a reinforce- 
ment of Corinthian settlers as guarantee for future fidelity. On 
reaching Corinth, the armament was dismissed, and the great 
majority of the prisoners taken, 800 slaves, were sold ; but the 
remainder, 250 in number, were detained, and treated with 
peculiar kindness. Many of them were of the first and richest 
families in Korkyra, and the Corinthians designed to gain them 
over, so as to make them instruments for effecting a revolution 
in the island. ‘The calamitous incidents arising from their 
subsequent return will appear in another chapter. J 

Relieved now from all danger, the Korkyreeans picked up the 
rides dead bodies and the wrecks which had floated during 
conceived _ the night on to their island, and even found sufficient 
by the Co- pretence to erect a trophy, chiefly in consequence of 
fomenes their partial success on the left wing. In truth, they 

: had been only rescued from ruin by the unexpected 
coming of the last Athenian ships; but the last result was as 
triumphant to them, as it was disastrous and humiliating to the 
Corinthians, who had incurred an immense cost, and taxed all 
their willing allies, only to leave their enemy stronger than she 
was before. From this time forward they considered the Thirty 
years’ truce as broken, and conceived a hatred, alike deadly and 
undisguised, against Athens; so that the latter gained nothing 
by the moderation of her admirals in sparing the Corinthian fleet 
off the coast of Epirus. An opportunity was not long wanting 
for the Corinthians to strike a blow at their enemy through one 
of her wide-spread dependencies. 

On the isthmus of that lesser peninsula called Palléné (which 
They begin forms the westernmost of the three prongs of the 
tostirup greater Thracian peninsula called Chalkidiké, between 
ee the the Thermaic and the Strymonic Gulfs) was situated 
Athester the Dorian town of Potidza, one of the tributary allies 
Potidea,a of Athens, but originally colonized from Corinth and 
Gum _—still maintaining a certain metropolitan allegiance 
then of towards the latter ; insomuch that every year certain 

Corinthians were sent thither as magistrates under the 
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title of Epidemiurgi. On various points of the neighbouring 
coast also there were several small towns belonging to the 
Chalkidians and Boitizans, enrolled in like manner in the list of 
Athenian tributaries. The neighbouring inland territory, 
Mygdonia and Chalkidiké? was held by the Macedonian king 
Perdikkas, son of that Alexander who had taken part fifty years 


active enemy, and it was from his intrigues that all her 
the difficulties of Athens on that coast took their first 3e™, | 

origin. The Athenian empire was much less complete Chalkidians 
and secure over the seaports on the mainland than fom her 
over the islands* For the former were always more increase 
or less dependent on any powerful land neighbour, 


Poppo, Prolegg. ad Thecyd. vol. ii. ch. impradence of a colony on 
2a, << at A = Coste < Se ofa 
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vather than parts of Thrace Amphipolis would be injurious rather 

itself. than beneficial to Athens, because it 
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diately began to incite and aid the Chalkidians and Bottisans to 
revolt from Athens ; and the violent enmity against the latter, 
kindled in the bosoms of the Corinthians by the recent events at 
Korkyra, enabled him to extend the same projects to Potidza. 
Not only did he send envoys to Corinth in order to concert 
measures for provoking the revolt of Potidza, but also to Sparta, 
instigating the Peloponnesian league to a general declaration of 
war against Athens." And he further prevailed on many of the 
Chalkidian inhabitants to abandon their separate small town on 
the sea-coast, for the purpose of joint residence at Olynthus, 
which was several stadia from the sea. Thus that town, as well 
as the Chalkidian interest, became much strengthened, while 
Perdikkas further assigned some territory near lake Bolbé to 
contribute to the temporary maintenance of the concentrated 
population. 
The Athenians were not ignorant both of his hostile prepara- 
tions and of the dangers which awaited them from 
i Corinth. Immediately after the Korkyrean sea-fight 
they sent to take precautions against the revolt of Potidea; 
Satine requiring the inhabitants to take down their wall on 
Potidea— the side of Palléné, so as to leave the town open on 
armament, the side of the peninsula, or on what may be called the 
reat sea-side, and fortified only towards the mainland— 
requiring them further both to deliver hostages and to 
dismiss the annual magistrates who came to them from Corinth, 
An Athenian armament of thirty triremes and 1000 hoplites, 
under Archestratus and ten others, despatched to act against 
Perdikkas in the Thermaic Gulf, was directed at the same time 
to enforce these requisitions against Potideea, and to repress any 
dispositions to revolt among the neighbouring Chalkidians. 
Immediately on receiving the requisitions, the Potideans sent 
envoys both to Athens, for the purpose of evading and gaining 
time, and to Sparta, in conjunction with Corinth, in order to 
determine a Lacedemonian invasion of Attica, in the event of 
Potideea being attacked by Athens. From the Spartan authorities 
they obtained a distinct affirmative promise, in spite of the Thirty 


Onoopeba thy aithy ebvotay ExeLY Tots cixouev Myddxy TG rarag ded ros ev 
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years’ truce still subsisting. At Athens they had no success, and 
they accordingly openly revolted (seemingly about Midsummer, 
432 B.C.), at the same time that the armament under Archestratus 
sailed. The Chalkidians and Bottieans revolted also, at the 
express instigation of Corinth, accompanied by solemn oaths and 
promises of assistance. Archestratus with his fleet, on reaching 
the Thermaic Gulf, found them all in proclaimed enmity, but 
was obliged to confine himself to the attack of Perdikkas in 
Macedonia, not having numbers enough to admit of a division of 
his force. He accordingly laid siege to Therma, in co-operation 
with the Macedonian troops from the upper country under Philip 
and the brothers of Derdas ; after taking that place, he next pro- 
ceeded to besiege Pydna. But it would probably have been wiser 
had he turned his whole force instantly to the blockade of Potidea ; 
for during the period of more than six weeks that he spent in the 
operations against Therma, the Corinthians conveyed to Potidesa 
a reinforcement of 1600 hoplites and 400 light-armed, partly their 
own citizens, partly Peloponnesians hired for the occasion—under 
Aristeus son of Adeimantus, a man of such eminent popularity, 
both at Corinth and at Potidea, that most of the soldiers volun- 
teered on his personal account. Potidza was thus put in a state 
of complete defence shortly after the news of its revolt reached 
Athens, and long before any second armament could be sent to 
attack it. A second armament however was speedily sent forth 
—forty triremes and 2000 Athenian hoplites under Kallias son of 
Kalliades,? with four other commanders—who, on reaching the 
Thermaic Gulf, joined the former body at the siege of Pydna. 
After prosecuting the siege in vain for a short time, they found 
themselves obliged to patch up an accommodation on the best 
terms they could with Perdikkas, from the necessity of commenc- 
ing immediate operations against Aristeus and Potidea. They 
then quitted Macedonia, first crossing by sea from Pydna to the 
eastern coast of the Thermaic Gulf—next attacking, though with- 
out effect, the town of Bereea—and then marching by land along 
the eastern coast of the Gulf, in the direction of Potidwa. On the 


1 Thucyd. v. 80. pw ther ee ton te ee ee 
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third day of easy march, they reached the seaport called Gigénus, 


near which they encamped.? 


i Thucyd. i. 61. The statement of 
Thucydidés presents some geographical 
difficulties which the critics have not 
adequately estimated. Are we to 
assume as certain that the Berwa here 
mentioned must be the Macedonian 
town of that name, afterwards so well 
known, distant from the sea westward 
160 stadia, or nearly twenty English 
miles (see Tafel, Historia Thessalonice, 

. 68), on a river whieh flows into the 
aliakmén, and upon one of the lower 
ridges of Mount Bermius ? 

e words of Thucydidés here are— 
€mecta 5&¢ EvuBacww momodmevor Kat 
éuppaxtav avayxaiav mpds Tov Tlepdixxav, 
ws avTovs Karynmevyev ) Ioridaa Kal o 
"Aptoreds mapeAnAvOns, atmaviortarv- 
Tat é€k THS Maxedovias, kai 
adixéuevor és Bépotay KaxeiOev émcorpe- 
Wavres, Kal meipdcayvtes mpatov Tod 
Xwpiov kal odx EAdvTes, émopevovro Kata 
yiv mpos thy ToriSacov—aua 8 vijes 
tmapémAcov éBSoujKovra. 

“The natural route from Pydna to 
Potidea (observes Dr. Arnold in his 
note) lay along the coast ; and Berea 
was quite out of the way, at some 
distance to the westward, near the fort of 
the Bermian mountains. But the 
hope of surprising Bercea induced the 
Athenians to deviate from their direct 
line of march ; then after the failure 
of this treacherous attempt, they 
returned again to the sea-coast, and 
continued to follow it till they arrived 


at Gigénus.” 

I would remark upon this—1. The 
words of Thucydidés imply that 
Bercea was not in Macedonia, but out 
of it (see Poppo, Proleg. ad Thucyd. 
vol, pp. 408—418). 2. He uses no 
expression which in the least implies 
that the attempt on Bercea on the 
of the Athenians was treacherous, that 
is, contrary to the convention just 
concluded ; though had the fact been 
so, he would naturally have been led 
to notice it, seeing that the deliberate 
breach of the convention was the 
very first step which took place after 
it was concluded. 8. What can have 
induced the Athenians to leave their 
fleet and march near twenty miles 
inland to Mount Bermius and Berea, 
to attack a Macedonian town which 
they could not possibly hold—when 
they cannot even stay to continue the 
attack on Pydna, a position maritime, 
useful, and tenable—in consequence 


£2 they tapes com 
r necessity to patch up a peace on 
any terms with Perdikkas, would they 
immediately endanger this pane by 
going out of their way to ati one 
of his forts? Again, Thucydidés 
“that, proceeding by slow - 
marches, they reached Gigénus, and 
encamped on the third day”—xar’ 
bAéyo 52 mpoidvres Tpirator adixovTo 
Tiywvov xat éorparomedeicavro. The 
computation of time must here be 
e either from Pydna or from 
Bercea ; and the reader who examines 
_ map bogs Pe neither = 
e one nor the other pacing 
Bercea on Mount her iy wo it 
be poet for an army to arrive at 
Gigénus on the third day. 
round the head of the Gulf with easy 
days’ marches, the more so as 
would have to cross the rivers Lydias, 
Axius, and Echeidérus, all not far 
from their mouths—or if these rivers 
could not be crossed, to get on board 
the fieet and re-land on the other side. 
This clear mark of time laid down 
by Thucydidés (even apart from the 
objections which I have just urged in 
reference to Bercea on Mount Bermi 
made me doubt whether Dr. 
and the other commentators have cor- 
rectly conceived the operations of the 
Athenian troops between i hg and 
Gigénus. The Berea whic ucy- 
didés means cannot be more 
from Gigénus, at any rate, than a third 
day’s easy march, and therefore cannot 
be the Bercea on Mount Bermius. But 
there was another town named Berwa 
either in Thrace or in Emathia, though 
we do not know its exact site (see 
Wasse ad Thucyd. i. 61; Steph. Byz. 
v. Bépys: Tafel, Thessalonica, index). 
This other Bercea, situated somewh 





between Gigdnus and Therma, and out 
Pondikkas governed, may probaligiia 
e overned, ma; 
the place which Thucydides here indi- 
mrt ; poe, Atheni raising the 
e€0 a, crossed the gulf on ship- 
hoard to Bercea, and after vainly ; 


to surprise that town, marched 
by land to Gigdnus. Whoever 

the map will see that the Athenians 
would naturally employ their large 
fleet to transport the army by the short 
transit across the Gulf from Pydna (seo 
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In spite of the convention concluded at Pydna, Perdikkas, 


whose character for faithlessness we shall have more 
than one occasion to notice, was now again on the 
side of the Chalkidians, and sent 200 horse to join 

them under the command of Iolaus, Aristeus posted 4 
his Corinthians and Potideans on the isthmus near 
Potidwa, providing a market without the walls in 
order that they might not stray in quest of provisions. 


Combat 


His position was on the side towards Olynthus, kidians. 


which was about seven miles off, but within sight, and ¢p, 
in a lofty and conspicuous situation. He here awaited 


Athenians. 


the approach of the Athenians, calculating that the Chalkidians 
from Olynthus would, upon the hoisting of a given signal, assail 


Livy, xliv. 10), and thus avoid the 
fa land-march round the head 
of the Gulf. Moreover, the language 
of Thucydidés would seem to make the 
land-march legin at Berea, and not at 
Py aTavictavrar ex THs Maxe- 
Sovias, kal adixdépevor és Béporav 
kaxeiOey émotpéviavres, Kal meipacayres 
mpeTov TOU xwpiov Kal ovx éddvTes, 
énopevovto Kata yxy mpos Lori- 
aw—dpa $& vies mieov éBdojy- 
xovra, Kar’ dAiyov 5é mpoidvres tptraioe 
idixovro és Tiywvov cai éorparoredevo- 
avro. The change of tense between 
aravierayra: and émopevovro, and the 
connexion of the participle adixdpevor 
with the latter verb, seems to divide 
the whole proceeding into two distinct 
parts: first, departure from Macedo- 
nia to Bercea, as it would seem, by sea ; 
next, a land-march from Bercea 
Gigénus of three short days. i 
his is the best account, as it strikes 
me, ofa passage the real difficulties of 
which are imperfectly noticed by the 
commentators. 

The site of Gigénus cannot be ex- 
actly determined, since all that we 
know of thetowns on the coast between 
Potideaand Aineiais derived from their 
enumerated names in Herodotus (vii. 
123); nor can we be absolutely certain 
that he has enumerated them all in the 
exact order in which they were placed. 
But I think that both Colonel Leake 
and Kiepert’s map place Gigénus too 
far from Potidea ; for we see from this 

of Thucydidés that it formed 

e camp a which the Athenian 

meral went forth pngpavnc 0 gg fe give 
frattle to an enemy posted between 
Olynthus and Potid#a; and the Scholi- 


ast says of yy aad ToAD amrexov 
Moridaias: and Stephan. Byz., Diywvos, 
wohts Opgxns wpogexns TG Maa- 


AjvT- 

See Colonel Leake, Travels in Nor- 
thern Greece, vol. iii. ch. xxxi. p. 452. 
That excellent observer calculates the 
march from Bercea on Mount Bermius 
to Potidza as being one of four days, 
about twenty miles each day. Judg- 
ing by the map, this seems lower than 
the reality ; but admitting it to be cor- 
rect, Thucydidés would never describe 
such a march as car’ bAciyov 6 
mpoidvres Tpirator adixovro és I'’ywvor; 
it would be a ma rather rapid and 
fatiguing, especially as it would in- 
clude the passage of the rivers. Nor 
is it likely, from the description of 
this battle in Thucydidés (i. 62), that 
Gigénus could be anything like a full 
day’s march from Potidea. Acco 
to description, the Athenian army 
advance by tives very easy marches; 
then arriving at Gigénus they encamp, 

now near the enemy, who on 
their side are already encamped ex- 
them — mpocdexdpevor rods 
A@nvaious éotpatromedevovTo m 
’OdAvvOou év rg icOug; the imperfect 
tense indicates tha t they were already 
there at the time when Athenians 
took camp at Gigénus; which would 
hardly be the case if the Athenians 
had come by three successive marches 
from Bercea on Mount Bermius. 

I would add that it is no more won- 
derful that there should be one Bercea 
in Thrace and another in Macedo: 
than that there should be one Methén 

Thrace and another in Macedonia 


(Steph. B. Me@dvq). 
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them in the rear when they attacked him. But Kallias was 
strong enough to place in reserve his Macedonian cavalry and 
other allies as a check against Olynthus; while with his 
Athenians and the main force he marched to the isthmus and 
took position in front of Aristeus. In the battle which ensued, — 
Aristeus and the chosen band of Corinthians immediately about — 
him were completely successful, breaking the troops opposed to — 
them, and pursuing for a considerable distance. But the re- 
maining Potideans and Peloponnesians were routed by the 
Athenians and driven within the walls. On returning from 
pursuit, Aristeus found the victorious Athenians between him 
and Potidza, and was reduced to the alternative either of cutting 
his way through them into the latter town, or of making a 
retreating march to Olynthus. He chose the former as the least 
of two hazards, and forced his way through the flank of the 
Athenians, wading into the sea in order to turn the extremity of 
the Potidean wall, which reached entirely across the isthmus, 
with a mole running out at each end into the water. He effected 
this daring enterprise and saved his detachment, though not 
without considerable difficulty and some loss. Meanwhile the 
auxiliaries from Olynthus, though they had begun their march 
on seeing the concerted signal, had been kept in check by the 
Macedonian horse, so that the Potidsans had been beaten and 
the signal again withdrawn, before they could make any effective 
diversion ; nor did the cavalry on either side come into action. 
The defeated Potideans and Corinthians, having the town im- 
mediately in their rear, lost only 300 men, while the Athenians 
lost 150, together with the general Kallias. 

The victory was however quite complete, and the Athenians, 
Potidea after having erected their trophy and given up the 
laced in enemy’s dead for burial, immediately built their 
by the blockading wall across the isthmus on the side of the 
Athenians. mainland, so as to cut off Potidea from all communi- 
cation with Olynthus and the Chalkidians. To make the 
blockade complete, a second wall across the isthmus was neces- 
sary, on the other side towards Palléné; but they had not force 
enough to detach a completely separate body for this purpose, 


2 Thucyd. {, 62, 63. 
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until after some time they were joined by Phormio with 1600 
fresh hoplites from Athens. That general, landing at Aphytis 
in the peninsula of Palléné, marched slowly up to Potidea, 
ravaging the territory in order to draw out the citizens to battle. 
But the challenge not being accepted, he undertook and finished 
without obstruction the blockading wall on the side of Palléné, 
so that the town was now completely enclosed and the harbour 
watched by the Athenian fleet. The wall once finished, a 
portion of the force sufficed to guard it, leaving Phormio at 
liberty to undertake aggressive operations against the Chalkidic 
and Bottizan townships. The capture of Potidea being now 
only a question of more or less time, Aristeus, in order that the 
provisions might last longer, proposed to the citizens to choose a 
favourable wind, get on shipboard, and break out suddenly from 
the harbour, taking their chance of eluding the Athenian fleet, 
and leaving only 500 defenders behind. Though he offered him- 
self to be among those left, he could not determine the citizens to 
so bold an enterprise, and therefore sallied forth, in the way 
proposed, with a small detachment, in order to try and procure 
relief from without—especially some aid or diversion from 
Peloponnésus. But he was able to accomplish nothing beyond 
some partial warlike operations among the Chalkidians,’ and a 
successful ambuscade against the citizens of Sermylus, which did 
nothing for the relief of the blockaded town. It had however 
been so well provisioned that it held out for two whole years— 
a period full of important events elsewhere. 

From these two contests between Athens and Corinth, first 
indirectly at Korkyra, next distinctly and avowedly at Potidea, 
sprang those important movements in the Lacedamonian alliance 
which will be recounted in the next chapter. 


1 Thucyd. i. 65 
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